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A  Letter  written  by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Francis 
Atterbury,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  M, 
RoLLiN,  in  commendation  of  this  Work. 

Reverende  atque  Eniditissime  Vir, 

Cuii»  monente  amico  quodam,  qui  juxta  »des  tuas  habitat,  scireni 
ie  Parisios  revertisse ;  statui  salutatum  te  ire,  ut  primdm  per  vale- 
tudinem  liceret.  Id  officii,  ex  pedum  infirmitate  aliquandiu  dilatum, 
ci&m  tandem  me  impleturum  sperarem,  fnistHi  fui ;  domi  non  eras. 
Restat,  ut  quod  cor&m  exequi  non  potui,  scriptis  saltem  literi.s 
prsestem ;  tibique  ob  ea  omnia,  quibus  h  te  auctus  sum,  beneficia, 
grates  agam,  quas  habeo  cert&,  et  semper  habiturus  sum,  maximas. 

ReveriL  munera  ilia  librorum  nuperis  k  te  annis  editorum  egregia 
ac  perhonorifica  mihi  visa  sunt.  Multi  enira  fkcio,  et  te,  vir  pne- 
stantissime,  et  tua  omnia  queecunque  in  isto  hterarum  g^nere  per- 
polita  sunt ;  in  quo  quidem  Te  csteris  omnibus  ejusmodi  scripto- 
ribus  facile  antecellere,  atque  esse  eundem  et  dicendi  et  sentiendi 
magistrum  optimum,  prorsiis  existimo ;  ciimque  in  excolendis  his 
studiis  aliquantulum  ipse  et  opera  et  temporis  posuerim,  liberd 
tamen  profiteor  me,  tua  cum  legam  ac  relegam,  ea  edoctum  esse  k 
te,  non  solilm  quee  nesciebam  prorsus,  sed  etiam  que  ante^  didicisse 
mihi  visus  sum.  Modest^  itaque  nimiiim  de  opere  tuo  sentis,  cilm 
juventuti  tantdm  instituendee  elaboratum  id  esse  coutendis.  Ea 
cert^  scribis,  qus  k  viris  istiusmodi  rerum  baud  imperitis,  cum 
vohiptate  et  fructu  legi  possunt.  Vetera  quidem  et  satis  cognita 
revocas  in  memoriam ;  sed  ita  revocas,  ut  illustres,  ut  omes ;  ut 
aliquid  vetustis  adjicias  quod  novum  sit,  alienis  quod  omnino  tuum : 
bonasque  picturas  bonft  in  luce  coUocando  efficis,  ut  etiam  iis,  k 
quibus  sspissim^  conspectse  sunt,  elegantiores  tamen  solito  appa- 
reauty  et  placeant  magis. 

Certt$,  dum  Xenophontem  sspiiis  versas,  ab  illo  et  ea  quee  k  te 

plurimis  in  locis  narrantur,  et  ipsum  ubique  narrandi  modum  videris 

traxisse,  stylique  Xenophontei  nitorem  ac  venustam  simplicitatem 

non  imitari  tantiim,  sed  plan^  assequi :  ita  ut  si  Gallic^  scisset 
VOL.  I.  a 
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Xenophon,  non  aliis  ilium,  in  eo  argumento  quod  tractas,  verbis 
usurum,  non  alio  prorsiis  more  scripturum  judicem. 

Haec  ego,  baud  assentandi  caus&,  (quod  vitium  procul  k  me  abest,) 
Bed  ver^  ex  animi  sententift  dico.  Cdtrn  enim  pulcbris  k  te  donis 
ditatus  sim,  quibus  in  eodem,  aut  in  alio  quopiam  doctrine  g^nere 
referendis  imparem  me  sentio,  volui  tamen  propensi  erga  te  animi 
gratique  testimonium  proferre,  et  te  aliquo  saltem  munusculo,  etsi 
perquam  dissimili,  remunerari. 

Perge,  vir  docte  admod(im  et  venerande,  de  bonfs  Uteris,  quee 
nunc  neglects  passim  et  spretae  jacent,  ben^  mereri :  perge  juven- 
tuteni  Gallicam  (quando  illi  solummod6  te  utilem  esse  vis)  opfimis 
et  prseceptis  et  exemplis  informare. 

Quod  ut  facias,  annis  statis  tuae  elapsis  multos  adjiciat  Deus ! 
iisque  decurrentibus  satium  te  prsestet  atque  incolumem.  Hoc  ex 
aninio  optat  ac  vovet 

Tui  observantissimus 

Franciscus  Roppensis. 

Pransurum  te  mecum  post  festa  dixit  mihi  amicus  ille  nostcr  qui 
tibi  vicinus  est.  Ciim  statneris  tecum  quo  die  adfuturus  es,  id  illi 
significabis.  Me  cert^  annia  maliflM|ue  debiiitatum,  quandocunque 
veneris,  domi  invenies. 

€^Kai.Jan.  17SI. 


A  Letter  written  by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Francis 
Atterbury^  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  M. 
RoLLiN;  in  commendation  of  this  Work. 

Reverend  and  most  Learned  Sir, 

When  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  who  lives  near  you,  that  you  were 
returned  to  Paris,  I  resolved  to  wait  on  you^  as  soon  as  my  health 
would  admit  Afler  having  been  prevented  by  the  g^ut  for  some 
time,  I  was  in  hopes  at  length  of  paying  my  respects  to  you  at  your 
house,  and  went  thither,  but  found  you  not  at  home.  It  is  incuni- 
bent  on  me  therefore  to  do  that  in  writing,  which  I  could  not  iu 
person,  and  to  return  you  my  acknowledgments  for  all  the  favours 
you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  of  which  I  beg  you  will 
be  assured,  that  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  grateful  sense. 

And  indeed  I  esteem  the  books  you  have  lately  published,  as 
presents  of  exceeding  value,  and  such  as  do  me  very  great  honour. 
For  I  have  the  highest  regard,  most  excellent  Sir,  both  for  you^  and 
for  every  thing  that  comes  from  so  masterly  a  hand  as  yours,  in  the 
kind  of  learning  you  treat ;  in  which  I  must  believe  that  you  not 
only  excel  all  other  writers,  but  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  master 
of  speaking  and  thinking  well ;  and  I  freely  confess  that,  though  I 
had  applied  some  time  and  pains  in  cultivating  these  studies,  when 
I  read  your  volumes  over  and  over  again,  I  was  instructed  in  things 
by  you,  of  which  I  was  not  only  entirely  ignorant,  but  seemed  to 
myself  to  have  learnt  before.  Tou  have  therefore  too  modest  an 
opinion  of  your  work,  when  you  declare  it  composed  solely  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  What  you  write  may  undoubtedly  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  improvement  by  persons  not  unacquainted  with 
learning  of  the  same  kind.  For  whilst  you  call  to  mind  ancient 
facts  and  things  sufficiently  known,  you  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  tha^ 
you  illustrate,  you  embellish  them ;  still  adding  something  new  to 
the  old,  something  entirely  your  own  to  the  labours  of  others :  by 
placing  good  pictures  in  a  good  light,  you  make  them  appear  wiili 
unusual  elegance  and  more  exalted  beauties,  even  to  those  who  have 
seen  and  studied  them  most. 
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In  your  frequent  correspondence  with  Xenophon,  you  have  cer- 
tainly extracted  from  him,  both  what  you'  relate  in  many  places, 
and  every  where  his  very  manner  of  relating ;  you  seem  not  only  to 
have  imitated,  but  attained  the  shining  elegance  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  that  authoi^s  style :  so  that  had  Xenophon  excelled  in  the 
French  language,  in  my  judgment  he  would  have  used  no  other 
words,  nor  written  in  any  other  method,  upon  the  subject  you  treat, 
than  you  have  done. 

I  do  not  say  this  out  of  flattery,  (which  is  far  from  being  my  vice,) 
but  from  my  real  sentiments  and  opinion.  As  you  have  enriched 
me  with  your  fine  presents,  which  I  know  how  incapable  I  am  of 
repaying  either  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  kind  of  learning,  I  was 
willing  to  testify  my  gpratitude  and  affection  for  you,  and  at  least  to 
make  you  some  small,  t}\Qugh  exceedingly  unequal,  return. 

Go  on,  most  learned  and  venerable  Sir,  to  deserve  well  of  soimd 
literature,  which  now  lies  universally  neglected  and  despised.  Go 
on,  in  forming  the  youth  of  France  (since  you  will  have  their  utility 
to  be  your  sole  view)  upon  the  best  precepts  and  examples. 

Which  that  you  may  effect,  may  it  please  God  to  add  many  years 
to  your  life,  and  during  the  course  of  them  to  preserve  you  in  healtli 
and  safety.     This  is  the  earnest  wish  and  prayer  of 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Francis  Rofpen. 

P.  S. — Our  friend,  your  neighbour,  tells  me  you  intend  to  dine 
with  me  afler  the  holidays.  When  you  have  fixed  upon  the  day, 
l>e  pleased  to  let  him  know  it  Whenever  you  come,  you  will  be 
sure  to  find  one  so  weak  with  age  and  ills  as  I  am,  at  home. 

December  26,  1731. 
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77ie  Usefulness  of  Profane  History^  especially  with  regard  to 

Religion, 

The  study  of  profane  history  would  little  deserve  to  have  a 
serious  attention,  and  a  considerable  length  of  time  bestowed 
upon  it,  if  it  were  confined  to  the  bare  knowledge  of  ancient 
transactions,  and  an  uninteresting  inquiry  into  the  eeras  when 
each  of  them  happened.  It  little  concerns  us  to  know,  that 
there  were  once  such  men  as  Alexander,  Csesar,  Aristides,  or 
Cato,  and  that  they  lived  in  this  or  that  period ;  that  tHe 
empire  of  the  Assyrians  made  way  for  that  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  the  latter  for  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
who  were  themselves  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  as  these 
were  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

But  it  highly  concerns  us  to  know,  by  what  methods  those 
empires  were  founded ;  by  what  steps  they  rose  to  that  exalted 
pitch  of  grandeur  which  we  so  much  admire ;  what  it  was  that 
constituted  their  true  glory  and  felicity;  and  what  were  the 
causes  of  their  declension  and  fall. 

It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  study  attentively  the  manners 
of  different  nations ;  their  genius,  laws,  and  customs ;  and 
especially  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  character  and  dispo- 
sition, the  talents,  virtues,  and  even  vices  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  governed  ;  and  whose  good  or  bad  qualities  contri- 
buted to  the  grandeur  or  decay  of  the  states  over  which  they 
presided. 

Such  are  the  great  objects  which  ancient  history  presents ; 
causing  to  pass,  as  it  were,  in  review  before  us,  all  the  king- 
doms and  empires  of  the  world ;  and  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
great  men  who  were  any  ways  conspicuous ;  thereby  instruct- 
ing us,  by  example  rattier  than  precept,  in  the  arts  of  em- 
pire and  war,  tne  principles  of  government,  the  rules  of 
policy,  the  maxims  of  civil  society,  and  the  conduct  of  life  that 
suits  all  ages  and  conditions. 

We  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  another  knowledge,  which 
cannot  but  excite  the  attention  of  ail  persons  who  have  a  taste 
and   inclination    for  polite  learning;  I  mean  the  manner  in 
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which  arts  and  sciences  were  invented,  cultivated,  and  improved. 
We  there  discover,  and  trace  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  their 
origin  and  process;  and  perceive,  with  admiration,  that  the 
nearer  we  approach  those  countries  which  were  once  inhabited 
by  the  sons  of  Noah,  in  the  greater  perfection  we  find  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  whereas  they  seem  to  be  either  neglected  or  for- 
gotten^  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  nations  from  them  ; 
so  that,  when  men  attempted  to  revive  those  arts  and  sciences, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  source  from  whence  they 
originally  flowed. 

Igive  only  a  transient  view  of  these  objects,  though  so  very 
important,  in  this  place,  because  I  have  already  treated  them 
at  some  length  elsewhere.* 

But  another  object  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  claims 
our  attention.  For  although  profane  history  treats  only  of 
nations  who  had  imbibed  all  the  absurdities  of  a  superstitious 
worship ;  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  irregularities  of 
which  human  nature,  after  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  became 
capable ;  it  nevertheless  proclaims  universally  the  greatness  of 
the  Almighty,  his  power,  his  justice,  and  above  all,  the  admi- 
rable wisdom  with  which  his  providence  governs  the  universe. 

If  the  f  inherent  conviction  of  this  last  truth  raised,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero's  observation,  the  Romans  above  all  other 
nations;  we  may,  in  like  manner,  affirm,  that  nothing  gives 
history  a  greater  superiority  to  many  other  branches  of  litera- 
ture, than  to  see  in  a  manner  imprinted,  in  almost  every  page 
of  it,  the  precious  footsteps  and  shining  proofs  of  this  great 
truth,  viz,  that  God  disposes  all  events  as  supreme  Lord  and 
Sovereign ;  that  he  alone  determines  the  fate  of  kings  and  the 
duration  of  empires ;  and  that  he  transfers  the  government  of 
kingdoms  from  one  nation  to  another,  *  because  of  the  unrigh- 
teous dealing  and  wickedness  committed  therein. 

We  discover  this  important  truth  in  going  back  to  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  the  origin  of  profane  history ;  I  mean,  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  into  the  several  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  where  they  settle<l.  Liberty,  chance,  views 
of  interest,  a  love  for  certain  countries,  and  similar  motives, 
were,  in  outward  appearance,  the  only  causes  of  the  different 
choice  which  men  made  in  these  various  migrations.     But  the 

•  Ecdus.«.  8 

*  Of  the  Method  of  Teaching  and  Studying  the  Belk*  LettreM,  Ac.  voL  iii. 
and  IT. , 

f  Pietate  ac  religione,  atque  hftc  una  sapientU  quod  deorum  immortalium  nvmine 
omnia  regi  gubernarique  pergpeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationesque  superavimus. 
Orai,  de  Armp,  rewp.  n.  19. 
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Scriptures  inform  us,  that  amidst  the  trouble  and  confusion 
that  followed  the  sudden  change  in  the  language  of  Noah's 
descendants,  God  presided  invisibly  over  all  their  counsels  and 
deliberations ;  that  nothing  was  transacted  but  by  this  Almighty's 
appointment;  and  that  he  alone  guided*  and  settled  all  man- 
kind, i^reeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  mercy  and  justice: 
^  *  The  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.' 

It  is  true  indeed  that  God,  even  in  those  early  ages,  had  a 
peculiar  resard  for  that  people,  whom  he  was  one  day  to  con- 
sider as  his  own.  He  pointed  out  the  country  which  he 
designed  for  them ;  he  caused  it  to  be  possessed  by  another 
laborious  nation,  who  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  and 
adorn  it;  and  to  improve  the  future  inheritance  of  the  Israel- 
ites. He  then  fixed,  in  that  country,  the  like  number  of  fami- 
lies, as  were  to  be  settled  in  it,  when  the  sons  of  Israel  should, 
at  the  appointed  time,  take  possession  of  it ;  and  did  not  suffer 
any  of  the  nations,  which  were  not  subject  to  the  curse  pro- 
nounced by  Noah  against  Canaan,  to  enter  upon  an  inheritance 
that  was  to  be  given  up  entirely  to  the  Israelites.  ^Quando 
dividtbai  Altissimus  gentes,  quando  separabat  filios  Adam^ 
constituit  terminos  popviorum  juxta  numerum  filvorum  Israel. 
But  this  peculiar  regard  of  God  to  his  future  people,  does  not 
interfere  with  that  which  he  had  for  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  as  is  evident  from  the  many  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  teach  us,  that  the  entire  succession  of  ages  is  present  to 
him ;  that  nothing  is  transacted  in  the  whole  universe,  but  by 
his  appointment ;  and  that  he  directs  the  several  events  of  it 
from  age  to  age.  ^  Tu  es  Deus  conspector  secularum.  A 
uecvlo  usque  in  secvlum  respicis. 

We  must  therefore  consider,  as  an  indisputable  principle, 
and  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  study  of  profane  his- 
tory, that  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  has,  from  all  eternity, 
appointed  the  establishment,  duration,  and  destruction  of  king- 
doms and  empires,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  whole  universe,  known  only  to  God,  who  constitutes  the 
order  and  wonderful  harmony  of  its  several  parts ;  as  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  still  more  with 

^  Gen.  zi.  8y  9.  «  Ecdus.  xxzvi.  17.  xxzU.  19. 

*  The  ancients  themselves,  tccordiug  to  Pindar,  {Oiymp.  Od.  vii.)  had  retained 
some  idea,  that  the  dispersion  of  men  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  hut  that  they  had 
been  settled  in  different  countries  bY  the  appointmei^  of  Providence. 

•f  '  When  the  Most  High  divided  the  nations,  and  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he 
set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel' 
(whom  he  had  in  view.)  This  is  one  of  the  interpretations  (which  appears  very 
natural)  that  is  given  to  this  passage.     Deut  xxxii.  8. 
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regard  to  tke  Messiah,  and  the  establishment  of  the  church, 
which  is  his  great  work,  the  end  and  design  of  all  his  other 
works,  and  ever  present  to  his  sight ;  '  Isotum  cL  seculo  eut 
Domino  optts  suum, 

God  has  vouchsafed  to  discover  to  us,  in  holy  Scripture,  a 
part  of  the  relation  of  the  several  nations  of  the  earth  to  his 
own  people ;  and  the  little  so  discovered,  diffuses  great  light 
over  the  nistory  of  those  nations,  of  whom  we  shall  have  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  inspired 
writers.  They  alone  display*  and  bring  to  light,  the  secret 
thoughts  of  princes,  their  mcoherent  projects,  their  foolish 
pride,  their  impious  and  cruel  ambition :  they  reveal  the  true 
causes  and  hidden  springs  of  victories  and  overthrows ;  of  the 
grandeur  and  declension  of  nations ;  the  rise  and  ruin  of  states ; 
and  teach  us,  what  indeed  is  the  principal  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  kistory,  the  judgment  which  the  Almighty  forms  both  of 
princes  and  empires,  and  consequently,  what  idea  we  ourselves 
ought  to  entertain  of  them. 

Not  to  mention  Egypt,  that  served  at  first  as  the  cradle  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  ex.prec>sion)  of  the  holy  nation ;  and  which 
afterwards  was  a  severe  prison,  and  a  fiery  furnace  to  *  it ; 
and,  at  last,  the  scene  of  the  most  astonishing  miracl^  that 
God  ever  wrought  in  favour  of  Israel :  tiot  to  mention,  I  say, 
Egypt,  the  mighty  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  furnish  a 
thousand  proofs  of  the  truth  here  advanced. 

Their  most  powerful  monarchs,  Tiglath-Pilesar,  Salmanasar, 
Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  many  more,  were,  in  God's 
hand,  as  so  many  instruments,  which  he  employed  to  punish 
the  transgressions  of  his  people.  *  '  He  lifted  up  an  ensign  to 
the  nations  from  far,  and  hissed  unto  them  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,  to  come  and  receive  his  orders.'  He  himself  put 
the  sword  into,  their  hands,  and  appointed  their  marches  daily. 
He  breathed  couraiee  and  ardour  into  their  soldiers ;  made  their 
armies  indefatigable  in  labour,  and  invincible  in  battle;  and 
spread  terror  and  consternation  wherever  they  directed  their 
steps. 

The  rapidity  of  their  conquests  ought  to  have  enabled  them 
to  discern  the  invisible  hand  which  conducted  them.  But, 
says  one  of  these  f  kings  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  '  *  By  the 
strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom ;  for  I 

'  Acts  XV.  18.        •  Isaiah  v.  26,  30.  x.  28,  34.  ziu.  4,  5.        '  Ibid.  x.  13,  14. 

*  1  will  bring  you  out  from  undv  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians,  and  I  will  rid 
you  out  of  their  bondage.  £xod.  vl  I  Out  of  the  iron  furnace,  even  out  of  Egypt 
Deut  iv.  20. 

f  Sennachenb. 
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am  prudent :  And  1  have  removed  the  bounds^  of  the  people 
and  have  robbed  their  treasures,  and  I  have  put  dbwn  the 
inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man.  And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a 
nest  the  riches  of  the  people :  and  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that 
are  left,  have  I  gathered  all  the  earth,  and  there  was  none  that 
moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped/ 

But  this  monarch,  so  august  and  wise  m  his  own  eye,  how 
did  he  appear  in  that  of  the  Almighty?  Only  as  a  subaltern 
agent,  a  servant  sent  by  his  master :  '  *  The  rod  of  his  anger, 
and  the  staff  in  his  hand.'  Grod's  design  was  to  chastise,  not 
to  extirpate  his  children.  But  Sennacherib  ^ '  had  it  in  his 
heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  all  nations.'  What  then  will  be 
the  issue  of  this  kind  of  contest  between  the  designs  of  God, 
and  those  of  this  prince  r'  At  the  time  that  he  fancied  him- 
self already  possessed  of  Jerusalem,  tJie  Lord,  with  a  single 
blast,  disperses  all  his  proud  hopes;  destroys,  in  one  night,  an 
hundred  four  score  and  five  thousand  of  his  forces;  and 
*  putting  '  a  hook  in  his  nose,  and  a  bridle  in  his  lips',  (aa 
though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast,)  he  leads  him  back  to  his 
own  dominions,  covered  with  infamy,  through  the  midst  of 
those  nations,  who,  but  a  little  before,  had  beheld  him  in  all  his 
pride  and  haughtiness. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  appears  still  more  visibly 
governed  by  a  Providence^  to  which  ne  himself  is  an  entire^ 
stranger,  but  which  presides  over  all  his  deliberations,  and* 
determines  all  his  actions. 

^  Being  come  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  two  highways,  the 
one  of  which  led  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  to  Kabbah,  the* 
chief  city  of  the  Ammonites,  this  king,  not  knowing  which  of 
them  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  strike  into,  debates  for  some 
time  with  himself,  and  at  last  casts  lots.  God  makes  the  lot 
fall  on  Jerusalem,  to  fulfil  the  menaces  he  had  pronounced 
against  that  city,  viz,  to  destroy  it,  to  burn  the  temple,  and  lead 
its  inhabitants  into  captivity. 

'  One  would  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  this  kins  had  been 
prompted  to  besiege  Tyre,  merely  from  a  poKtical  view,  viz. 
that  he  might  not  leave  behind  him  so  powerful  and  well-for- 
tified a  city;  nevertheless,  a  superior  will  had  decreed  the 
siege  of  Tyre.  God  designed,  on  one  side,  to  humble  the  pride 
of  Ithobal  its  king,  who  fancying  himself  wiser  than  Daniel, 

•  Isaia}i  X.  5.  *>  n>id.  ver.  T.  <  Ibid  ver.  12.  ^  Ezek.  zzi.  19, 2a 
'  Ibid.  zxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii. 

*  Because  thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy  tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  ther^ 
fore  I  will  put  my  hook  into  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  tiirn 
thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest.    2  Kings  xix   28. 
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whose  fame  was  spread  over  the  whole  East;  and  ascribing 
entirely  to  his  rare  and  uncommon  prudence  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  greatness  of  his  riches,  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  ^  *  a  ffidj  and  sat  in  the  seat  of  God.'  On  the 
other  side,  he  also  designed  to  chastise  the  luxury,  the  volup- 
tuousness, and  the  pride  of  those  haughty  merchants,  who 
thought  themselves  kings  of  the  sea,  and  sovereigns  over 
crowned  heads ;  and  especially,  that  inhuman  joy  of  the  Tyrians, 
who  looked  upon  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (the  rival  of  Tyre)  as 
their  own  aggrandizement.  These  were  the  motives  which 
prompted  God  himself  to  lead  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Tyre ;  and 
to  make  him  execute,  though  unknowingly,  his  conunands. 
Idcirco  ecce  ego  adducam  ad  Tyrum  Nabuchodono»or. 

*To  recompense  this  monarch,  whose  arniy  the  Almighty 
had  caused  °  *  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyre'  (these  are 
God's  own  words ;)  and  to  compensate  tne  Babylonish  troops, 
for  the  grievous  toils  they  had  sustained  during  a  thirteen 
years'  siege ;  ®  •  I  will  give,'  saith  the  Lord  God,  *  the  land  of 
Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon ;  and  he  shall 
take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey,  and 
it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army/ 

The  same  Nebuchadnezzar,  eager  to  immortalize  his  name 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits,  was  determined  to  heighten 
the  glory  of  his  conquests  by  his  splendour  and  magnificence, 
in  embellishing  the  capital  of  his  empire  with  pompous  edifices, 
and  the  most  sumptuous  ornaments.  But  whilst  a  set  of  adu- 
lating courtiers^  on  whom  he  lavished  the  highest  honours  and 
immense  riches,  make  all  places  resound  with  his  name,  an 
august  senate  of  watchful  spirits  is  formed,  who  weigh,  in  the 
balance  of  truth,  the  actions  of  kings,  and  pronounce  upon 
them  a  sentence  from  which  ther^  lies  no  appeal.  The  king 
of  Babylon  is  cited  before  this  tribunal,  in  which  there  presides 
the  Supreme  Judge,  who,  to  a  vigilance  which  nothing  can 
elude,  adds  a  holiness  that  will  not  allow  of  the  least  irregula- 
rity. Vigil  et  sancfua.  In  this  tribunal  all  Nebuchadnezzar's 
actions,  which  were  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  public, 
are  examined  with  rigour;  and  a  search  is  made  into  the 
inward  recesses  of  his  heart,  to  discover  his  most  hidden 
thoughts.  How  will  tliis  formidable  inquiry  end?  At  the 
instant  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  walking  in  his  palace,  and 
revolving,  with  a  secret  complacency,  his  exploits,  his  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  is  saying  to  himself,  p  '  Is  not  this  great 

"  Ezek.  Mviii.  2.        »  Ibid.  xxix.  18, 20.        •  Dan.  iv.  1—34.        r  Ibid.  iv.  3a 
*  This  incident  is  related  more  at  large  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptianc,  under  the 
reign  of  Amasis. 
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Babylon  that  I  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?*  m 
this  very  instant,  when,  by  vainly  flattering  hunself  that  he 
held  his  power  and  kingdom  from  Himself  alone,  he  usurped  the 
seat  of  the  Almighty:  a  voice  from  heaven  pronounces  his 
sentence,  and  declares  to  him,  that  ^ '  his  kingdom  was  departed 
from  him,  that  he  should  be  driven  from  men,  and  his  dwell- 
ing be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  until  he  knew  that  the  Moat 
High  ruled  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  gave  them  to  whom- 
soever he  would/ 

This  tribunal,  which  b  for  ever  assemUed,  though  invisible 
to  mortal  eyes,  pronounced  the  like  sentence  on  those  &mous 
conquerors,  on  those  heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  who,,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  considered  themselves  as  the  sole  authors  of 
their  exalted  fortune ;  as  independent  on  authority  of  every 
kind,  and  as  not  holding  of  a  superior  power. 

As  Grod  appointed  some  princes  to  be  the  instruments  of  his 
vengeance,  he  made  others  the  dispensers  of  his  goodness. 
He  ordained  Cyrus  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people ;  and,  to 
enable  him  to  support  with  dignity  so  glorious  a  function,  he 
endued  him  with  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  greatest 
captains  and  princes :  and  caused  that  excellent  education  to 
be  given  him,  which  the  heathens  so  much  admired,  though 
they  neither  knew  the  author  nor  true  cause  of  it. 

We  see  in  profane  history  the  extent  and  swiftness  of  his 
conquests,  the  intrepidity  of  his  courage,  the  wisdom  of  his 
views  and  designs ;  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  noble  generosity ; 
his  truly  paternal  affection  for  his  subjects  ;  and,  on  their  part, 
the  grateful  returns  of  love  and  tenderness,  which  made  them 
consider  him  rather  as  their  protector  and  father,  than  as  their 
lord  and  sovereign.  We  find,  I  say,  all  these  particulars  in 
profane  history ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  the  secret  principle  of 
so  many  exalted  qualities,  nor  the  hidden  spring  which  set 
them  in  motion. 

But  Isaiah  discloses  them,  and  delivers  himself  in  words 
suitable  to  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Grod  who  inspired 
him.  He*  represents  this  all-powerful  Grod  of  armies  as  leading 

4  Dao.  IT.  31,  32. 

*  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  wioiDted,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  band  I  have  hoLden, 
to  subdue  Dations  before  him  aod  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings  to  open  before  him 
the  two-leaved  gates,  aod  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut 

I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight:  will  break  in  pieces 
the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron. 

And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places, 
that  thou  mayest  know,  that  I  the  Lord  which  shall  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the 
God  of  Israel.     Isa.  xlv.  l->3. 
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Cyrus  by  the  hand,  inarching  before  hran»  conducting  him  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  province  to  province ;  '  subduing  nations 
before  him,  loosening  the  loins  of  kings,  breaking  in  pieces 
gates  of  brass,  cutting  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron/  throwing 
down  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  cities,  and  putting  him  in  pos- 
session '  of  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  tne  bidden  riches  of 
secret  places.* 

'  The  prophet  also  tells  us  the  cause  and  motive  of  all  these 
wonderful  events.  It  was  in  order  to  punish  Babylon,  and  to 
deliver  Judah,  that  the  Almighty  conducts  Cyrus^  step  by 
step,  and  gives  success  to  all  his  enterprises.     * '  I  have  raised 

him  up  in  righteousness^  and  I  will  direct  all  his  ways. For 

Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect.^  But  this 
prince  is  so  blind  and  un^teful,  that  he  does  not  know  his 
master,  nor  remember  hu  benefactor.  ^ '  I  have  sumamed 
thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me. — ^I  girded  thee»  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me.' 

Men  seldom  form  to  themselves  a  rigjht  judmient  of  true 
glory,  and  the  duties  essential  to  regal  power.  The  Scripture 
alone  gives  us  a  just  idea  of  them,  and  this  it  does  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  ^  under  the  image  of  a  very  large  and  strong 
tree,  whose  top  reaches  to  heaven,  and  whose  branches  ext^na 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  As  its  foliage  is  very  abund- 
ant, and  it  is  bowed  down  with  fruit,  it  constitutes  the  orna- 
ment and  felicity  of  the  plains  around  it.  It  supplies  a  grate- 
ful shade,  and  a  secure  retreat  to  beasts  of  every  kind :  ani- 
mak,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  safely  lodged  beneath  it,  the 
birds  of  heaven  dwell  in  its  branches,  and  it  supplies  food  to  all 
living  creatures. 

Can  there  be  a  more  just  or  more  instructive  idea  of  the 
kingly  office,  whose  true  grandeur  and  solid  glory  does  not 
consist  in  that  splendour,  pomp,  and  magnificence  which  sur- 
round it ;  nor  in  that  reverence  and  exterior  homage  which 
are  paid  to  it  by  subjects,  and  which  are  justly  due  to  it;  but 
in  the  real  services  and  solid  advantages  it  procures  to  nations, 
whose  support,  defence,  security,  and  asylum  it  forms,  (both 
from  its  nature  and  institution,)  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  blessings  of  every  kind ;  especially  with  regard 
to  the  poor  and  weak,  who  ought  to  find  beneath  the  shade 
and  protection  of  royalty,  a  sweet  peace  and  tranquillity  not  to 
be  interrupted  or  disturbed ;  whilst  the  monarch  himself  sacri^ 
fices  his  ease,  and  experiences  alone  those  storms  and  tempests 
from  whicli  he  shelters  ail  others  ? 

»  Isa.  xlv.  13,  14.  »  Ibid.  13,  4.  •  Ibid.  4,  3i.  •  Dan.  iv.  7, 9. 
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I  think  that  I  observe  this  noble  image,  and  the  execution 
of  this  great  plan  (religion  only  excepted)  realized  in  the 
government  of  Cyrus,  of  which  Xenophon  has  given  us  a 
picture,  in  his  beautiful  preface  to  the  nistory  of  that  prince. 
He  has  there  specified  a  sreat  number  of  nations,  which, 
though  separated  from  each  other  by  vast  tracts  of  country, 
and  stilt  more  widely  by  the  diversity  of  their  manners,  customs, 
and  language,  were  however  all  united,  by  the  same  sentiments 
of  estee.n,  reverence,  and  love  for  a  prince,  whose  government 
they  wished,  if  possible,  to  have  continaed  for  ever,  so  much 
happiness  and  tran  |uillity  did  they  enjoy  under  it.* 

lo  this  amiable  and  silutary  government,  let  us  oppose  the 
idea  which  the  sacred  writings  give  us  of  those  raonarchs  and 
conquerors  so  much  boasted  by  a  itiquity,  who,  instead  of 
making  the  happiness  of  mankind  the  sole  object  of  their  care, 
were  prompted  by  no  other  motives  thin  those  of  interest  and 
ambition.  'The  Holy  S^iirit  represents  them  under  the  sym- 
bols of  monsters  generated  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  from 
the  tumult,  confusion,  and  dashing  of  the  waves  one  against 
the  other;  and  under  the  image  of  cruel  wild  beasts,  which 
spread  terror  and  desolation  universally,  and  are  for  ever 
gorging  themselves  with  blood  and  slaughter;  bears,  lions, 
tigers,  and  leopards.  How  strong  and  expre  sive  is  this 
colouring  1 

Nevertheless,  it  is  often  from  such  destructive  models,  that 
the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  education  generally  bestowed  on 
the  children  of  the  great  are  borrowed ;  and  it  is  these  ravagers 
of  nations,  these  scourges  of  mankind,  they  propose  to  make 
them  resemble.  By  inspiring  them  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
boundless  ambition,  and  the  love  of  false  glory,  they  become 
(to  borrow  an  expres  >ion  from  Scripture)  ^  '  young  lions ;  they 
learn  to  catch  the  prey,  and  devour  men — to  lay  waste  cities, 
to  turn  lands  and  their  fatness  into  desolation  by  the  noise  of 
their  roaring.'  And  when  this  young  liou  is  grown  up,  God 
tells  us,  that  the  noise  of  his  exploits,  and  the  renown  of  his 
victories,  are  nothing  but  a  frightful  roaring,  which  fills  all 
places  with  terror  and  desolation. 

The  examples  1  have  hitherto  mentioned,  extracted  from 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Per- 
sians, prove  sufficiently  the  supreme  power  exercised  by  God 
over  all  empires ;  and  the  relation  he  has  thought  fit  to  esta- 


*  'Dan.  vii.  Ezek.  xix.  3,  7. 

*  'filvMiAl  ivt^fMCkt  i/»C»A47y  r»€mvrv9  *w  w»9rmt  muTf  ;^a^<^i«-/«j,  iSri  mm  r 
«lfr«v  y9«if*if  m^wv  ny^t^Murim 
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blish  between  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  his  own 
peculiar  people.  The  same  truth  appears  as  conspicuously 
under  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great :  between  whose  history,  and  that  of  the  Jews  under 
the  Maccabees,  every  body  knows  the  close  connection. 

To  these  incidents  I  cannot  forbear  adding  another,  which 
though  universally  known,  is  not  therefore  the  less  remark- 
able ;  I  mean  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  '  When  he 
had  entered  that  city,  and  viewed  all  the  fortifications  of  it, 
this  prince,  though  a  heathen,  owned  the  all-powerful  arm  of 
the  Grod  of  Israel ;  and,  in  a  rapture  of  admiration,  cried  out, 
'  It  is  manifest  that  the  Almighty  has  fought  for  us,  and  has 
driven  the  Jews  from  those  towers ;  since  neither  the  utmost 
human  force,  nor  that  of  all  the  engines  in  the  world,  could 
have  effected  it.' 

Besides  the  visible  and  sensible  connection  of  sacred  and 
profane  history,  there  is  another  more  secret  and  more  distinct 
relation  with  respect  to  the  Messiah,  for  whose  coming  the 
Almighty,  whose  work  was  ever  present  to  his  sight,  prepared 
mankind  from  far,  even  by  the  state  of  ignorance  and  disso- 
luteness in  which  he  suffered  them  to  be  immersed  during  four 
thousand  years.  It  was  to  make  mankind  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  our  having  a  Mediator,  that  God  permitted  the 
nations  to  walk  after  their  own  ways ;  while  neither  the  light 
of  reason,  nor  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  could  dispel  the 
clouds  of  error,  or  ref6rm  their  depraved  inclinations. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  grandeur  of  empires,  the  majesty 
of  princes,  the  glorious  actions  of  great  men,  the  order  of  civil 
societies,  and  the  harmony  of  the  different  members  of  which 
they  are  composed,  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and  the  learning 
of  philosophers,  the  earth  seems  to  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye 
of  man  but  what  is  great  and  resplendent ;  nevertheless,  in  the 
eye  of  God  it  was  equally  barren  and  uncultivated,  as  at  the 
first  instant  of  the  creation.  * '  The  earth  was  without  form 
AND  void.'  This  is  saying  but  little :  it  was  wholly  polluted 
and  impure,  (the  reader  will  observe  that  I  speak  here  of  the 
heathens),  and  appeared  to  God  only  as  the  haunt  and  retreat 
of  ungrateful  and  perfidious  men,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the 
flood.  ^  *  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  Grod,  and  was  filled 
with  iniquity.' 

Nevertheless  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  the  universe,  who, 
pursuant  to  the  dictates  of  his  wisdom,  dispenses  both  light 
and  darkness,  and  knows  how  to  check  the  impetuous  torrent 

*  Jo:»q)h.  1.  iii.  c  46.  •  Gen.  i.  2.  ^  Ibid.  vi.  11. 
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ot  haman  passions,  would  not  permit  mankind,  though  aban- 
doned to  the  utmost  corruptions,  to  d^enerate  into  absolute 
barbarity,  and  brutalize  themselves,  in  a  manner,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  is  seen 
in  several  savage  nations.  Such  an  obstacle  would  have  too 
much  retarded  the  rapid  progress,  promised  by  him  to  the  first 
preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Son. 

He  darted  from  far,  into  the  minds  of  men,  the  rays  of 
several  great  truths,  to  dispose  them  for  the  reception  of  others 
more  important.  He  prepared  them  for  the  instructions  of 
the  Gospel,  by  those  of  philosophers ;  and  it  was  with  this 
view  that  God  permitted  the  heathen  profe  sors  to  examine,  in 
their  schools,  several  questions,  and  establish  several  prin- 
ciples, which  are  nearly  allied  to  religion ;  and  to  engage  the 
attention  of  mankind,  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  disputations. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  philosophers  inculcate,  in  every  part 
of  their  writings,  the  exisicnce  of  a  God,  the  necessity  of  a 
Providence  that  presides  over  the  government  of  the  world,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  the  reward  of 
the  good  and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  nature  of  those 
duties  which  constitute  the  band  of  society,  the  character  of 
the  virtues  that  are  the  basis  of  morality,  as  prudence,  justice, 
fortitude,  temperance,  and  other  s  milar  truths,  which,  though 
incapable  of  guiding  men  to  righteousness,  were  yet  of  use  to 
scatter  certain  clouds,  and  to  dispel  certain  obscurities. 

It  is  by  an  effect  of  the  same  providence,  which  prepared, ' 
from  far,  the  ways  of  the  gospel,  that,  when  the  Messiah 
revealed  himself  in  the  flesh,  God  had  united  together  almost 
all  nations,  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  and  had  sub- 
jected to  one  monarch,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  all 
the  people  not  united  by  language,  in  order  to  give  a  more  free 
course  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  The  study  of  profane  * 
history,  when  entered  upon  with  judgment  and  maturity,  must 
lead  us  to  these  reflections,  and  point  out  to  us  the  manner  in 
which  the  Almighty  makes  the  empires  of  the  earth  subservient 
to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 

It  ought  likewise  to  teach  us  how  to  appreciate  all  that 
glitters  most  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  is  most  capable  of 
dazzling  it.  Valour,  fortitude,  skill  in  government,  profound 
policy,  merit  in  magistracy,  capacity  for  the  most  abstruse 
sciences,  beauty  of  genius,  delicacy  of  taste,  and  perfection  in 
all  arts :  Th^se  are  the  objects  which  profane  history  exhibits 
to  us,  which  excite  our  admiration,  and  often  our  envy.  But 
at  the  same  time  this  very  history  ought  to  remind  us,  that  the 
Almighty,  ever  since  the  creation,  has  indulged  to  his  enemies 
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all  those  shining  qualities  which  the  world  esteems,  and  on 
which  it  frequently  bestows  the  highest  eulogiums ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  he  often  refuses  them  to  his  most  faithful  ser- 
vants, whom  he  endues  with  talents  of  an  infinitely  superior 
nature,  though  men  neither  know  their  value,  nor  are  desirous 
of  them.  ^  '  Happy  is  that  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  :  Yea, 
happy  is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord.* 

1  shall  conclude  this  first  part  of  my  preface  with  a  reflection 
which  results  naturally  from  what  has  been  said.  Since  k  is 
certain,  that  all  these  great  men,  who  are  so  much  boasted  of 
in  profane  history,  were  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the  true 
God,  and  to  displease  him ;  we  should  therefore  be  cautious 
and  circumspect  in  the  praises  which  we  bestow  upon  them. 
*  St.  Austin,  in  his  Retractions^  repents  his  having  lavished  sa 
many  encomiums  on  Plato,  and  the  followers  of  his  philosophy; 
'  because  these/  says  he,  '  were  impious  men,  whose  doctrine,, 
in  many  points,  was  contrary  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

However,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  St.  Austin  supposes  it 
to  be  unlawful  for  us  to  admire  and  praise  whatever  is  either 
beautiful  in  the  actions,  or  true  in  the  maxims,  of  the  heathens.. 
He  f  only  advises  us  to  correct  whatever  is  erroneous,  and  to 
approve  whatever  is  confoimable  to  rectitude  and  justice  in 
them.  He  applauds  the  Romans  on  many  occasions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  books  *  *  De  Cimtate  Dei,  which  is  one  of  the 
l&st  and  finest  of  his  works.  He  there  shows,  that  the  Almighty 
raised  them  to  be  victorious  over  nations,  and  sovereigns  of  a 
great  part  of  the  earth,  because  of  the  gentleness  and  equity  of 
their  government  (alluding  to  the  happy  ages  of  the  Republic) ; 
thus  bestowing  on  virtues,  that  were  merely  human,  rewards  of 
the  same  kind,  with  which  that  people,  blind  on  this  subject, 
^though  so  enlightened  on  others,  were  so  unhappy  as  to  content 
themselves  St.  Austin,  therefore,  does  not  condemn  the 
encomiums  which  are  bestowed  on  the  heathens,  but  only  the 
excess  of  them. 

Students  ought  to  take  care,  and  especially  we,  who  by  the 
duties  of  our  profession  are  obliged  to  be  )>erpetually  conver- 
sant with  heathen  authors,  not  to  enter  too  far  into  the  spirit 
of  them;   not  to  imbibe,   unperceived,  their   sentiments,  by 

•  Psal.  cxliv.  15.  •*  Lib.  v.  c.  19,  21,  &c. 

*  Laus  ipsa,  qui  PUtonem  vel  Piatonicos  Reu  Academicos  philosophos  tatttum 
cxtuH,  quanti^m  impios  homines  noa  oporluit,  non  imroerito  nihi  displicuit;  pra> 
sertim  quorum  coutra  errores  msgnos  defendenda  est  Christiana  doclrina.     RetracU 

1.  i.  c.  1. 

f  Id  in  quoque  corrigendum,  quod  pravum  est;  quod  autem  rectum  est,  appro- 
banduin.     ue  Bapt.  eoni.  Donat,  1.  vii.  c.  16. 
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lavishing  too  great  applauses  on  their  heroes  ;  nor  to  give  into 
excesses  which  the  heathens  indeed  did  not  consider  as  such, 
because  they  were  not  acquainted  with  virtues  of  a  purer  kind. 
Some  persons,  whose  friendship  I  esteem  as  I  ought,  and  for 
whose  learning  and  judgment  I  have  the  highest  regard,  have 
found  this  defect  in  some  parts  of  my  work,  on  the  Method  of 
Teaching  and  Studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  &c. ;  and  are  of 
opinion,  that  1  have  gone  too  great  lengths  in  the  encomiums 
which  I  bestow  on  the  illustrious  men  of  paganism.  I  indeed 
own,  that  the  expressions  on  those  occasions  are  sometimes 
too  strong  and  too  unguarded :  however,  1  imagined  that  I  had 
supplied  a  proper  corrective  to  this,  by  the  hints  which  I  have 
interspersed  in  those  four  volumes ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  only  losing  time  to  repeat  them ;  not  to  mention  my  having 
laid  down,  in  different  places,  the  principles  which  the  Fathers 
of  the* Church  establish  on  this  head,  declaring,  with  St.  Austin, 
that  without  true  piety,  that  is^  without  a  sincere  worship  of 
the  true  God,  there  can  be  no  true  virtue  ;  and  that  no  virtue 
can  be  such,  whose  object  is  worldly  glory ;  a  truth,  says  this 
Father,  acknowledged  universally  by  those  who  are  inspired 
with  real  and  solid  piety.  *  Illud  constat  inter  omnes  veraciter 
pios,- neminem  sine  verd  pietate^  id  est,  veri  Dei  vero  cultu, 
veram  posse  habere  virtutem;  nee  earn  veram  esse^  quando 
gloTUB  servit  humancs, 

'  When  I  observed  that  Perseus  had  not  resolution  enough 
to  kill  himself,  I  do  not  thereby  pretend  to  justify  the  practice 
of  the  heathens,  who  looked  upon  suicide  as  lawful;  but 
simply  to  relate  an  incident,  and  the  judgment  which  Paulus 
iEmilius  passed  on  it  Had  I  barely  hmted  a  word  or  two 
against  that  custom,  it  would  have  obviated  all  mistake,  and 
left  no  room  for  censure. 

The  ostracism,  employed  in  Athens  against  persons  of  the 
greatest  merit ;  theft  connived  at,  as  it  appears,  by  Lycurgus 
in  Sparta ;  an  equality  of  goods  established  in  the  same  city, 
by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  things  of  a  like  nature,  may 
admit  of  some  difficulty.  However,  I  shall  pay  a  more  imme- 
diate attention  to  these  '*'  particulars,  when  the  course  of  the 
history  brings  me  to  them ;  and  shall  avail  myself  with  pleasure 
of  such  lights  as  the  learned  and  unprejudiced  may  favour  me 
by  communicating. 

In  a  work  like  that  I  now  offer  the  pubLc,  intended  more 
immediately  for  th$  instruction  of  youth,  it  were  heartily  to  be 

•  De  CimtaSe  Dti,  1.  t.c.  19.  '  Vol.  iv.  p.  386. 

*  This  Mr.  Rotlin  has  done  admimbly  in  the  several  volumes  of  his  Ancient 
History. 
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wished,  that  not  one  single  thought  or  expression  might  occur 
that  could  contribute  to  inculcate  false  or  dangerous  principles. 
When  I  first  set  about  writing  the  present  history,  I  proposed 
this  for  my  maxim,  the  importance  of  which  I  perfectly  con- 
ceive, but  am  far  from  imagining  that  I  have  always  observed 
it,  though  it  was  my  intention  to  do  so ;  and  therefore  on  this, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  the  reader's 
indulgence. 

As  I  write  principally  for  young  persons,  and  for  those  who 
do  not  intjend  to  make  very  deep  researches  into  ancient  his- 
tory, I  shall  not  burthen  this  Work  with  a  sort  of  erudition, 
that  might  have  been  naturally  introduced  into  it,  but  does  not 
suit  my  purpose.  My  design  is,  in  giving  a  continued  series 
of  ancient  history,  to  extract  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
all  that  I  shall  judge  most  useful  and  entertaining  with  respect 
to  the  transactions,  and  most  instructive  with  regard  To  the 
reflections. 

1  should  wish  to  be  able  to  avoid,  at  the  same  time,  the  dry 
sterility  of  epitomes,  which  convey  no  distinct  idea  to  the 
mind ;  and  the  tedious  accuracy  of  long  histories,  which  tire 
the  reader's  patience.  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  difficult  to  steer 
exactly  between  the  two  extremes ;  and  although,  in  the  two 
parts  of  history  of  which  this  first  volume  consists,  I  have 
retrenched  a  great  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in  ancient  authors, 
they  may  still  be  thought  too  long :  but  I  was  afraid  of  spoil- 
ing the  incidents,  by  beine  too  studious  of  brevity.  However, 
the  taste  of  the  public  shall  be  my  guide«  to  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  conform  hereafter. 

1  was  so  happy  as  not  to  displease  the  public  in  my  first '*' 
attempt.  I  wish  the  present  Work  may  be  equally  successful, 
but  dare  not  raise  my  hopes  so  high.  The  subjects  I  there 
treated,  viz.  polite  literature,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  curious 
and  detached  pieces  of  history,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing into  it  from  ancient  and  modern  authors,  whatever  is 
roost  beautiful,  affecting,  delicate,  and  just,  with  regard  both  to 
thought  and  expression.  The  beauty  and  justness  of  the 
things  themselves  which  I  offered  the  reader,  made  him  more 
indulgent  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  presented  to  him ; 
and  besides,  the  variety  of  the  subjects  supplied  the  want  of 
those  graces  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  style 
and  composition. 

*  The  Method  of  Teaching  and  Studying  the  Belle*  Lettret^  &c.  ITie  Engluh 
translation  (in  four  volumes)  of  this  excellent  piece  of  criticism,  was  first  printed  for 
A.  Bettedworth  and  C.  Hitch,  in  Patemoster-ELow. 
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Bat  I  have  not  the  same  advantage  in  the  present  work,  the 
choice  of  the  subjects  not  being  entirely  at  my  discretion.  In 
a  connected  history,  an  author  is  often  obliged  to  relate  a  great 
many  things  that  are  not  always  very  interesting,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  rise  of  empires ;  and  these  parts 
are  generally  overrun  with  thorns,  and  offer  very  few  flowers. 
However,  the  sequel  will  furnish  matter  of  a  more  pleasing 
nature,  and  events  that  engage  more  strongly  the  reader's 
attention ;  and  I  shall  take  care  to  make  use  of  the  valuable 
materials  which  the  best  authors  will  supply.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  remember  that  in  a  wide- 
extended  and  beautiful  region,  the  eye  does  not  everywhere 
meet  with  golden  harvests,  smiling  meads,  and  fruitful  orchards ; 
but  sees,  at  different  intervals,  wild  and  less  cultivated  tracts  of 
land.  And,  to  use  another  comparison,  furnished  by  *  Pliny, 
some  trees  in  the  spring  emulously  shoot  forth  a  numberless 
multitude  of  blossoms,  which  by  this  rich  dress  (the  splendour 
and  vivacity  of  whose  colours  charm  the  eye)  proclaim  a 
happy  abundance  in  a  more  advanced  season :  while  other 
f  trees,  of  a  less  gay  appearance,  though  they  bear  good  fruits, 
have  not  however  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  blossoms,  nor 
seem  to  share  in  the  joy  of  reviving  nature.  The  reader  will 
easily  apply  this  image  to  the  composition  of  history. 

To  adorn  and  enrich  my  own,  I  will  be  so  ingenuous  as  to 
confess,  that  I  do  not  scruple,  nor  am  ashamed,  to  rifle  from 
all  quarters,  and  that  I  of^en  do  not  cite  the, authors  from 
whom  I  tran^ribe,  because  of  the  liberty  I  occasionally  take 
to  make  some  slight  alterations.  I  have  made  the  best  use  in 
my  power  of  the  solid  reflections  that  occur  in  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  bishop  of  |Meaux's  Universal  History^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  books  in 
our  language.  I  have  also  received  great  assistance  from  the 
learned  Dean  Prideaux's  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament f  in  which  he  has  traced  and  cleared  up,  in  an 
admirable  manner,  the  particulars  relating  to  ancient  history. 
I  shall  take  the  same  liberty  with  whatever  comes  in  my  way, 
that  may  suit  my  design,  and  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  my 
Work. 

Arboram  fio»,  est  pleni  veris  indicium,  et  anni  renascentis ;  flos  gaudium  arbo- 
ram.  Tunc  se  novas,  aliasque  quam  sunt,  ostendunt,  tunc  variis  colorum  picturis  in 
certamen  usque  luxuriant.  Sed  hoc  negatum  plerisque.  Non  enim  omnes  florent, 
et  sum  tristes  qu«d«m,  qnaque  non  sentiant  guadia  annorum ;  nee  uUo  flore  exhi- 
larantur,  natalesve  pomorum  recursus  unnuos  ▼ersicolori  n.Dtio  promittunt  Fliu. 
Hiai.  Nat.  1.  xvi.  c.  25. 

f  As  the  fig-trees. 

X  Mods.  Bo>suet. 
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I  am  very  sensible^  that  it  is  not  so  much  for  a  person's 
reputation,  thus  to  make  use  of  other  men*s  labours,  and  that 
it  IS  in  a  manner  renouncing  the  name  and  quality  of  author. 
But  I  am  not  over  fond  of  that  title ;  and  shall  be  extremely 
well  pleased,  and  think  myself  very  happy,  if  I  can  but  deserve 
the  name  of  a  good  compiler,  and  supply  my  readers  with  a 
tolerable  history ;  who  will  not  be  over  scdicitous  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  an  original  composition  of  my  own,  or  not,  pro- 
vided they  are  but  pleased  with  it. 

I  cannot  determine  the  exact  number  of  volumes  which  this 
Work  will  make ;  but  am  persuaded  there  will  be  no  less  than 
ten  or  twelve.'*'  Students,  with  a  very  moderate  application, 
may  easily  go  through  this  course  of  history  in  a  year,  without 
interrupting  their  other  studies.  According  to  my  plan,  my 
Work  should  be  given  to  the  highest  form  but  one.  Youths  in 
this  class  are  capable  of  pleasure  and  improvement  from  this 
history;  and  I  would  not  have  them  enter  upon  that  of  the 
Romans  till  they  study  rhetoric. 

It  would  have  been  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to  have  given 
some  idea  of  the  ancient  authors  from  whence  I  have  extracted 
the  facts  which  I  here  relate.  But  the  course  itself  of  the 
history  will  naturally  give  me  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of 
the  superstitious  credulity  with  which  most  of  these  authors 
are  reproached,  on  the  subject  of  auguries,  auspices,  prodigies, 
dreams,  and  oracles.  And  indeed,  we  are  shocked  to  see 
writers,  so  judicious  in  all  other  respects,  lay  it  down  as  a  kind 
of  law,  to  relate  these  particulars  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy ; 
and  to  dwell  gravely  on  a  tedious  detail  of  trifling  and  ridicu- 
lous ceremonies,  such  as  the  flight  of  birds  to  the  right  or  left 
hand,  signs  discovered  in  the  smoking  entrails  of  beasts,  the 
greater  or  less  greediness  of  chickens  in  pecking  corn,  and  a 
thousand  similar  absurdities. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  a  sensible  reader  cannot,  without 
astonishment,  see  persons  among  the  ancients  in  the  highest 
repute  for  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  generals  who  were  the  least 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  popular  opinions,  and  most  sensible 
how  necessary  it  is  to  ta&e  advantage  of  auspicious  nioments ; 
the  wisest  councils  of  princes  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  government ;  the  most  august  assemblies  of  grave  senators ; 
in  a  word,  the  most  powerful  and  most  learned  nations  in  all 
ages;  to  see,  I  say,  all  these  so  unaccountably  weak,  as  to 

*  Former  editions  of  this  Work  were  printed  in  ten  volumes. 
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make  to  depend  on  diese  trifling  practices  and  absurd  obser- 
vances, the  decision  of  the  greatest  affairs,  such  as  the  dieclaring 
of  war,  the  giving  battle,  or  pursuing  a  victory,  deliberations 
that  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  on  which  the  fate  and 
welfare  of  kingdoms  frequently  depended. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be  so  just  as  to  own,  that 
their  manners,  customs,  and  laws,  would  not  permit  men,  in 
these  ages,  to  dispense  with  the  observation  of  these  practices: 
tfiat  education,  hereditary  tradition  transmitted  from  immemo- 
rial time,  the  universal  belief  and  consent  of  different  nations, 
the  precepts,  and  even  examples  of  philosophers;  that  all 
these,  I  say,  made  the  practices  in  question  appear  venerable 
in  their  eyes :  and  that  these  ceremonies,  how  absurd  soever 
they  may  appear  to  us,  and  are  really  so  in  themselves,  con- 
stituted part  of  the  religion  and  public  worship  of  the  ancients. 

This  religion  was  false,  and  this  worship  mistaken ;  yet  the 
principle  of  it  was  laudable,  and  founded  in  nature;  the  stream 
was  corrupted,  but  the  fountain  was  pure.  Man,  assisted  only 
by  his  own  light,  sees  nothing  beyond  the  present  moment. 
Futurity  is  to  him  an  abyss  invisible  to  the  most  keen,  the 
most  pierdng  safacity,  and  exhibits  nothing  on  which  he  may 
with  certainty  fix  ms  views,  or  form  his  resolutions.  He 
is  equally  feeble  and  impotent  with  regard  to  the  execution 
of  his  designs..  He  is  sensible,  that  he  is  dependent  entirely 
on  a  Supreme  Power,  that  disposes  all  events  with  absolute 
authority,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts*  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  best  concerted  schemes,  by  raising  only  the 
smallest  obstacles  and  slightest  disappointments,  renders  it 
impossible  for  him  to  execute  his  measures. 

This  obscurity  and  weakness  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to 
a  superior  knowledge  and  power :  he  is  forced,  both  by  his 
immediate  wants,  and  the  strong  desire  he  has  to  succeed  in  all 
his  undertakings,  to  address  that  Being  who  he  is  sensible  has 
reserved  to  himself  alone  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  the 
power  of  disposing  it  as  he  sees  fitting.  He  accordingly  directs 
prayers,  makes  vows,  and  offers  sacrifices,  to  prevail,  if  possible, 
with  the  Deity^  to  reveal  himself,  either  in  dreams,  in  oracles, 
or  other  signs  which  may  manifest  his  will ;  fully  convinced 
that  nothing  can  happen  but  by  the  divine  appointment ;  and 
that  it  is  a  man's  greatest  interest  to  know  this  supreme  will,  in 
order  to  conform  his  actions  to  it 

This  religious  principle  of  dependence  on,  and  veneration  of, 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  natural  to  man :  it  is  imprinted  deep  in 
his  heart ;  he  is  reminded  of  it,  by  the  inward  sense  of  his 
extreme  indigence,  and  by  all  the  objects  which  surround  him ; 

VOL.  I  b 
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and  it  may  be  affinned,  that  this  perpetual  recourse  to  the 
Deity,  is  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  religion  and  the 
strongest  band  by  which  man  is  united  to  his  Creator. 

Those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  know  the  true  God,  and 
were  chosen  to  be  his  peculiar  peo{)le,  never  failed  to  address 
him  in  all  their  wants  and  doubts,  in  order  to  obtain  his  suc- 
cour, and  to  know  his  will.  He  accordingly  vouchsafed  to 
reveal  himself  to  them ;  to  conduct  them  by  apparitions,  dreams, 
oracles,  and  prophecies ;  and  to  protect  them  by  miracles  of 
the  most  astonishing  kind. 

But  those  who  were  so  blind  as  to  substitute  falsehood  in 
the  place  of  truth,  directed  themselves,  for  the  like  aid,  to 
fictitious  and  deceitful  deities,  who  were  not  able  to  answer 
their  expectations,  nor  recompense  the  homage  that  mortals 
paid  them,  any  otherwise  than  by  error  and  illusion,  and  a 
mudulent  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  true  Grod. 

Hence  arose  the  vain  observation  of  dreams,  which,  from 
a  superstitious  credulity,  they  mistook  for  salutary  warnings 
from  Heaven ;.  those  obscure  and  equivocal  answeis  of  oracles, 
beneath  whose  veil  the  spirits  of  darkness  concealed  their  igno* 
ranee;  and,  by  a  studied  ambiguity,  reserved  to  themselves 
an  evasion  or  subterfuge,  whatever  might  be  the  event.  To 
this  are  owing  the  prognostics  with  regard  to  futurity,  which 
men  fancied  they  shoiud  find  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  in  the 
fliffht  and  singing  of  birds,  in  the  aspect  ot  the  planets,  in  for- 
tuitous accidents,  and  in  the  caprice  of  chance ;  those  dreadful 
prodigies  that  filled  a  whole  nation  with  terror,  and  which,  it 
was  believed,  nothing  could  expiate  but  moumfid  ceremonies, 
and  even  sometimes  the  effusicm  of  human  blood:  in  fine, 
those  black  inventions  of  magic,  those  delusions,  enchantments, 
sorceries,  invocations  of  ghosts,  and  many  other  kinds  of  divi- 
nation . 

All  I  have  here  related  was  a  received  usage,  observed  by 
the  heathen  nations  in  general;  and  this  usage  was  ibunded 
on  the  principles  of  that  religion  of  which  I  have  given  a  short 
account  We  have  a  signal  proof  of  this  in  that  passage  of  the 
Cyropsedia,*  where  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  gives  that 
young  prince  such  noble  instructions ;  instructions  admirably 
well  adapted  to  form  the  great  captain,  and  great  king.  He 
exhorts  him,  above  all  things,  to  pay  the  highest  reverence  to 
the  gods  ;  and  not  to  undertake  any  enterprise,  whether  import- 
ant or  inconsidemble,  without  first  calling  upon  and  consulting 
them ;  he  enjoins  him  to  honour  the  priests  and  augurs,  as 

*  Xeaoph.  in  Cfprop.  1.  i«  p.  25;  27. 
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being  their  misisters  and  the  interpreters  of  their  will,  but  yet 
not  to  trust  or  abandon  himself  so  implicitly  and  blindly  to 
them,  as  not,  by  his  own  apfitication,  to  learn  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  science  of  divination,  of  auguries  and  au^ices.  The 
reason  which  he  gives  for  the  subordination  and  dependence  in 
which  kin^  ou^t  to  live  with  regard  to  the  gods,  and  the 
benefit  derived  from  consulting  them  in  all  things,  is  this :  How 
clear-sighted  soever  na&kind  may  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
afiairs,  their  views  are  always  very  narrow  and  bounded  with 
regard  to  futurity ;  whereas  the  Deity,  at  a  single  glance,  takes 
in  all  ages  and  events.  *  As  the  gods^'  says  Cambyses  to  his 
son,  '  are  eternal,  they  know  equafiy  bU  things,  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  With  regard  to  the  mortals  who  address  them, 
they  give  salutary  counsels  to  those  whom  tbev  are  pleased  to 
favour,  that  they  may  not  be  iknoraat  of  what  things  they  ought, 
or  ou^  not,  to  undertake.  If  it  is  observed,  that  the  deities  do 
not  give  the  like  counsels  to  all  men ;  we  are  not  to  wonder  at 
it,  since  no  necessity  obliges  them  to  attend  to  ttue  welfare  of 
those  persons  on  whom  mey  do  not  vouchsafe  to  confer  their 
favour.' 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  most  learned  and  most  en- 
lightened nations,  with  respect  to  the  diflTeieat  kinds  of  divina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  thai  the  authors  who  wrote  the  history 
of  those  nations,  thoudit  it  incumbent  on  them  to  give  an  exact 
detail  of  such  particulars  as  constituted  part  of  uieir  religion 
and  worship,  and  was  frequently  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  their 
deliberations,  and  the  standard  of  their  conduct  I  therefore 
was  of  0|ttnion,  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  me  to  omit  entirely,  in  the  ensuing  history,  what  relates  to 
this  subject,  though  1  have  however  retrenched  a  grsat  part 
of  it. 

Archbishop  Usher  is  my  usual  guide  in  chionology.  In  the 
history  of  the  Carthaginians  I  commonly  set  down  four  seras : 
The  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  whiclw  for  brevity's 
sake,  I  mark  thus,  A.  M. ;  those  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage 
and  Rome ;  and  lastly,  the  year  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  4004th  year  of  the  world ;  wherein 
I  follow  Usher  and  others,  though  they  suppose  it  to  be  four 
years  earlier. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  ^ive  the  reader  the  pro{>er  prdi-> 
minary  information  concemmg  this  Work,  accootling  to  the 
order  m  which  it  is  executed. 

To  know  in  what  manner  the  states  and  kingdoms  were 
founded,  that  have  divided  the  universe;  the  steps  whereby 
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they  rose  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  related  in  history ;  by  what 
ties  families  and  cities  were  united,  in  order  to  constitute  one 
body  or  society,  and  to  live  together  under  the  same  laws  and 
a  common  authority ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  things  back, 
in  a  manner,  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  to  those  ages  in 
which  mankind,  being  dispersed  into  different  regions,  (after  the 
confusion  of  tongues,)  began  to  people  the  earth. 

In  these  early  ages  every  father  was  the  supreme  head  of  his 
family ;  the  arbiter  and  judge  of  whatever  contests  and  divisions 
might  arise  within  it ;  the  natural  legislator  over  his  little  society ; 
the  defender  and  protector  of  those,  who,  by  their  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  weakness,  were  under  his  protection  and  safeguard, 
and  whose  interests  paternal  tenderness  rendered  equally  dear 
to  him  as  his  own. 

But  although  these  masters  enjoyed  an  independent  autho- 
rity, they  made  a  mild  and  paternal  use  of  it.  So  far  from 
bemg  jealous  of  their  power,  they  neither  governed  with  haugh- 
tiness, nor  decided  with  tyranny.  As  they  were  obliged  by 
necessity  to  associate  their  family  in  their  domestic  labours, 
they  also  summoned  them  together,  and  asked  their  opinion  in 
matters  of  importance.  In  this  manner  all  afiairs  were  trans- 
acted in  concert,  and  for  the  common  good. 

The  laws  which  paternal  vigilance  established  in  this  little 
domestic  senate,  being  dictated  with  no  other  view  than  to 
promote  the  general  welfare ;  concerted  with  such  children  as 
were  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  accepted  by  the  infe- 
riors with  a  full  and  free  consent ;  were  religiously  kept  and 
preserved  in  families  as  an  hereditaiy  polity,  to  which  they 
owed  their  peace  and  security. 

But  different  motives  gave  rise  to  different  laws.  One  man, 
overjoyed  at  the  birth  of  a  first-bom  son,  resolved  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  future  children,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  more  con- 
siderable share  of  his  possessions,  and  giving  him  a  greater 
authority  in  his  family.  Another,  more  attentive  to  the  interest 
of  a  beloved  wife,  or  darling  daughter  whom  he  wanted  to  settle 
in  the  world,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  secure  their 
rights  and  increase  their  advantages.  The  solitary  and  cheer- 
less state  to  which  a  wife  would  be  reduced  in  case  she  should 
become  a  widow,  affected  more  intimately  another  man,  and 
made  him  provide  beforehand,  for  the  subsistence  and  comfort 
of  a  woman  who  formed  his  felicity.  From  these  different 
views,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  arose  the  different  customs 
of  nations,  as  well  as  their  rights,  which  are  infinitely  various. 

In  proportion  as  every  family  increased,  by  the  birth  of 
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children,  and  their  marrying  into  other  families,  they  extended 
their  little  domain,  and  formed*  by  insensible  degrees,  towns 
and  cities. 

These  societies  growing,  in  process  of  time,  very  numerous ; 
and  the  families  being  divided  into  various  branches,  each  of 
which  had  its  head,  whose  difieient  interests  and  characters 
might  interrupt  the  general  tranquillity ;  it  was  necessary  to 
intrust  one  person  with  the  government  of  the  whole,  in  order 
to  unite  all  these  chiefs  or  heads  under  a  single  authority,  and 
to  maintain  the  public  peace  by  an  uniform  administration. 
The  idea  which  men  still  retained  of  the  paternal  government, 
and  the  happy  effects  they  had  experienced  from  it,  prompted 
them  to  choose  from  among  their  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
men,  him  in  whom  they  had  observed  the  tenderest  and  most 
fiitherly  disposition.  Neither  ambition  nor  cabal  had  the  least 
share  in  this  choice;  probity  alone,  and  the  reputation  of 
virtue  and  equity,  decidea  on  these  occasions,  and  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  most  worthy.* 

To  heighten  the  lustre  of  their  newly-acquired  dignity,  and 
enable  them  the  better  to  put  the  laws  m  execution,  as  well  as 
to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  public  good  ;  to  defend  the 
state  against  the  invasions  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  factions 
of  discontented  citizens ;  the  title  of  lung  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  a  throne  was  erected,  and  a  sceptre  put  into  their  hands ; 
homage  was  paid  them,  officers  were  assigned,  and  guards 
appointed  for  the  security  of  their  persons;  tributes  were 
granted;  they  were  invested  with  full  powers  to  administer 
justice,  and  for  this  purpose  were  armed  with  a  sword,  in  order 
to  restrain  injustice,  and  punish  crimes. 

f  At  first,  every  city  had  its  particular  king,  who  being  more 
solicitous  to  preserve  his  dominion  than  to  enlarge  it,  confined  his 
ambition  within  the  limits  of  his  native  country.  But  the 
almost  unavoidable  feuds  which  break  out  between  neighbours ; 
jealousy  against  a  more  powerful  king ;  a  turbulent  and  restless 
spirit ;  a  martial  disposition,  or  thirst  of  aggrandizement ;  or 
the  display  of  abilities ;  gave  rise  to  wars,  which  frequently 
ended  in  the  entire  subjection  of  the  vanquished,  whose  cities 
were  possessed  by  the  victor,  and  increased  insensibly  his  domi- 
nions.   X  Thus,  a  first  victory  paving  the  way  to  a  second,  and 

*  Quos  ad  fiisUgium  oojus  majesUUis  noQ  ambitio  popularis,  aed  apectata  inter 
boDos  moderatio  provehebat.    Justin,  1.  i.  c  1. 

f  Finea  imperii  tueri  magis  quftm  proferre  mos  etat.  Intra  suam  cuiqve  patriim 
regoa  finiebaatur.    Justin,  I.  i.  c.  1. 

X  Domitis  proximis,  cum  accessione  virium  fortior  ad  alios  transiret,  et  prozima 

Jueqne   victoria  instnimentum    sequentis  esset,  totius  orientis  populos  subegit. 
Bstin,  L  i.  c  1. 
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making  a  prince  more  powerful  and  enterprising,  sevetal  cities 
and  provinces  were  united  under  one  monarch,  and  formed 
kingdoms  of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  degree 
of  ardour  with  which  the  victor  had  pushed  his  conquests. 

But  among  these  princes  were  found  some,  whose  ambition 
being  too  vast  to  confine  itself  within  a  single  kingdom,  broke 
over  all  bounds,  and  spread  universally  like  a  torrent,  or  the 
ocean ;  swallowed  up  kingdoms  and  nations ;  and  fancied  that 
glory  consisted  in  depriving  princes  of  their  dominions,  who 
had  not  done  them  the  least  injury ;  in  carrying  fire  and  sword 
into  the  most  remote  countries,  and  in  leaving  every  where 
bloody  traces  of  their  progress!  Such  was  the  origin  of  those 
famous  empires  which  included  a  great  part  of  the  worid. 

Princes  made  a  various  use  of  victory,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  their  dispositions  or  interests.  Some,  considering 
themselves  as  absolute  masters  of  the  conquered,  and  imagin- 
ing they  were  sufficiently  indulged  in  sparing  their  Uves, 
bereaved  them,  as  well  as  their  children,  of  their  possessions, 
their  country,  and  their  liberty;  subjected  them  to  a  most 
severe  captivity  ;  employed  them  in  those  arts  which  are  neces* 
sary  for  the  support  of  life,  in  the  lowest  and  most  servile 
offices  of  the  house,  in  the  painful  toils  of  the  field ;  and  fre- 
quently forced  them,  by  the  most  inhuman  treatment,  to  dig  in 
mines,  and  ransack  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  merely  to  satiate 
their  avarice ;  and  hence  mankind  were  divided  into  freemen 
and  slaves,  masters  and  bondmen. 

Others  introduced  the  custom  of  transporting  whole  nations 
into  new  countries,  where  they  settled  them,  and  gave  them  lands 
to  cultivate. 

Other  princes  again,  of  more  gentle  dispositions^  contented 
themselves  with  only  obliging  the  vanquished  nations  to  pur- 
chase their  liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  pri- 
vileges by  annual  tributes  laid  on  them  for  that  purpose ;  and 
sometimes  they  would  suflfer  kings  to  sit  peaceably  on  their 
thrones,  upon  condition  of  their  paying  them  some  kind  of 
homage. 

But  such  of  these  monarchs  as  were  the  wisest  and  ablest 
politicians,  thought  it  glorious  to  establish  a  kind  of  equality 
betwixt  the  nations  newly  conquered  and  their  o&er  subjects ; 
granting  the  former  almost  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  others  enjoyed:  and  by  this  means  a  great  number  of 
aations,  that  were  spread  over  different  and  far  distant  coun- 
tries, constituted,  in  some  measure,  but  one  city,  at  least  but 
one  people. 

Thus  I  ha\>e  given  a  general  and  concise  idea  of  mankind, 
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from  the  earliest  monuments  which  history  has  preserved  on 
this  subject;  the  particulars  whereof  I  shall  endeavour  to 
relate,  in  treating  of  each  empire  and  nation.  I  shall  not 
touch  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews,  nor  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  history  of  the  Uarthaginians,  that  of  the  Assynans,  and 
the  Lydians,  which  occurs  in  the  second  volume,  is  supported 
foy  the  best  authorities ;  but  it  is  highly  necessary  to  review 
the  geography,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the  different 
nations  here  treated  of;  and  first  with  regard  to  the  religion, 
manners,  and  institutions  of  the  Persians  and  Grecians ;  be- 
cause these  show  their  genius  and  character,  which  we  may 
call,  in  some  measure,  the  soul  of  history.  For  to  take  notice 
onlyoffiurts  and  dates,  and  confine  our  curiosity  and  researches 
jto  them,  would  be  imitating  the  imprudence  of  a  traveller, 
who,  in  visiting  many  countries,  should  content  himself  with 
knowing  their  exact  distance  from  each  other,  and  consider 
only  the  situation  of  the  several  places,  their  buildings,  and  the 
dresses  of  the  people ;  without  giving  himself  the  least  trouble 
to  converse  widi  tne  inhabitants^  in  order  to  inform  himself  of 
their  genius,  manners,  disposition,  laws*  and  government 
Homer,  whose  design  was  to  give,  in  the  person  of  Ulysses,  a 
model  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  traveller,  tells  us,  at  the  very 
opening  (^  his  Odyssey ^  that  his  hero  informed  himself  very 
exactly  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  several  people 
whosQ  cities  he  visited ;  in  which  he  ought  to  be  imitated  by 
every  penson  who  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  history. 

As  Asia  will  hereafter  be  the  principal  scene  of  the  history 
we  are  now  entering  upon,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the 
reader  such  a  general  idea  of  it,  as  may  at  least  make  him 
acquainted  with  its  most  considerable  provinces  and  cities. 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  are  less  known  in 
ancient  history. 

To  the  north  are  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Sctthia, 
which  answer  to  Tartary. 

Sarmatia  is  situated  between  the  river  Tatwis^  which  sepa- 
rates Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  river  Rha,  or  Volga,  Scythia 
is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  on  this,  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  mount  Imaus.  The  nations  of  Scythia  best 
known  to  us  are  the  Sacce  and  the  MassageUB. 

The  most  eastern  parts  are,  Serica,  Cathay;  Sikarum 
RBoio,  China;  and  India.  This  last  country  was  better 
known  anciently  than  the  two  former.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  one  on  this  side  the  Ganges^  included  between 
that  river  and  the  Indus^  which  now  composes  the  dominions 
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of  the  Great  Mogul ;  the  other  part  was  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ganges. 

The  remaining  part  of  Asia,  of  which  much  greater  mention 
is  made  in  history,  may  be  divided  into  five  or  six  parts,  taking 
it  from  east  to  west. 

I.  Uppkr  Asia,  which  begins  at  the  river  Indus.  The  chief 
provinces  are  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Abachosia,  Drangtana, 
Bactrian A,  the  capital  of  which  was  Bactra  ;  Soodiana,  Mar- 
GiANA,  Hyrcania,  near  the  Caspian  sea;  Parthia,  Media, 
its  chief  city  Ecbatana;  Persia,  the  cities  of  PersepolU  and 
Elymais;  Susiana,  the  city  of  Svua;  Assyria,  the  city  of 
Nineveh,  situated  on  the  river  Tigris;  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  Babylonia,  the  city  of  Babylon 
on  the  river  Euphrates. 

II.  Asia  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Therein  we  may  distinguish  four  provinces. 
1.  Colchis,  the  river  Phasis^  and  mount  Cauoasus.  2.  Ibe- 
ria. 3.  Albania;  which  two  last-mentioned  provinces  now 
form  part  of  Geoi^ia.  4.  The  greater  Armenia.  This  is 
separated  from  the  lesser  by  the  Euphrates ;  from  Mesopo- 
tamia by  mount  TaurtLs;  and  from  Assyria  by  mount  Ni- 
phates.  Its  cities  are  ArtaxcUa  and  Tigratwceria^  and  the 
river  Araxes  runs  through  it. 

III.  Asia  Minor.  This  may  be  divided  into  four  or  five 
parts,  according  to  the  different  situation  of  its  provinces. 

1.  Northward^  on  the  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus ;  Pon- 
Tus,  under  three  different  names.  Its  cities  are,  Trapezus^ 
not  far  from  which  are  the  people  called  Chalybes  or  Chaldm; 
Themiscyra,  a  city  on  the  river  Thermodon,  and  famous  for 
having  been  the  abode  of  the  Amazons.  Paphlagonia,  Bi- 
thynia  ;  the  cities  of  which  are,  Niccea,  Prusa^  Nicomedia^ 
Chalcedon  opposite  to  Constantinople^  and  Heraclea. 

2.  Westward,  going  down  by  the  shores  of  the  .£gean  sea ; 
Mysia,  of  which  there  are  two.  The  Lesser,  in  which  stood 
Cyzicus,  Lampsacus,  Parium^  Abydos  opposite  to  Sestos,  from 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  the  Dardanelles;  Dardanum, 
Sigceum^  Ilion^  or  Troy  ;  and  almost  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
little  island  of  Tenedos.  The  rivers  are,  the  JEsepus^  the 
GranicuSy  and  the  Simois.  Mount  Ida.  This  region  is  some- 
times called  Phrygia  Minor,  of  which  Troas  is  part. 

The   G heater   Mysia.     Antandros,    Trajanopolis,  Adra- 
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myitiumf  Pergamtu,  Opposite  to  this  Mysia  is  the  island  of 
Lesbos  ;  the  cities  of  Wnich  are,  Methymna,  where  the  cele- 
brated Arion  was  bom ;  and  Mihflene^  which  has  given  to  the 
whole  island  its  modem  name  Metelin. 

£oLiA.     EleOf  CunuB^  PhooBa, 

Ionia.  Smyrna^  ClazomeruBt  Teos,  Ltbedm^  Colophon^ 
Ep}ie8U8f  Prietie,  MUetua, 

Caria.  LaodiceOf  Antiochia,  Magnesia^  Alabanda.  The 
river  Mcsander, 

Doris.     Halicamaasufj  CnidoB, 

Opposite  to  these  four  last  countries,  are  the  islands  Chios, 
Samos,  Pathmos,  Cos  ;  and  lower,  towards  the  south,  Rhodes. 

3.  Southward^  along  the  Mediterranean ; 

Lycia,  the  cities  of  which  are,  Telmeatus^  P<Uara.  The 
river  Xanthus,  Here  begins  mount  TauruSj  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  Asia,  and  assumes  different  names,  according 
to  the  several  countries  through  which  it  passes. 

Pamphtlta.    Perga^  ABpendus,  Sida. 

CiLiciA.  Seleucia^  Corydum^  Tarsu»^  on  the  river  Cydnu9. 
Opposite  to  Cilicia  is  the  island  of  Cyprta,  The  cities  are, 
Satamis,  A^nathuSf  and  Paphos. 

4.  Along  the  banks  of  ike  Euphrates^  going  up  northward  \ 
The  Lesser  Armenia.     Comana^  Arabyxa^  melitene^  Sa^ 

tola.    The  river  Melw^  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates. 

3.  Inland: 

Cappadocia;  the  cities  whereof  are,  NeoccBsareOj  Comana 
PonticOf  Sebastiat  Sebastopolie^  Dioccssareay  CcBnarea^  other- 
wise called  Maxacoy  and  jyana, 

Lycaonia  and  Isauria.     Iconium,  hauria. 

PisiDiA.     Seleuda  and  Alntiochia  of  Pisidia* 

Lyoia.  Its  cities  are,  Thyatira^  Sardu^  Philadelphia, 
The  rivers  are,  Caystrus  and  Hermwtj  into  which  the  Paclolus 
empties  itself.     Mount  Sipylus  and  Tmohu 

Phryqia  Major.     Synnada,  Apamia. 

IV.  Syria,  now  named  Suriaj  called  under  the  Roman 
emperors  the  East^  the  chief  provinces  of  which  are, 

1.  Palestine,  by  which  name  is  sometimes  understood  all 
Judea.  Its  cities  are,  Jerusalem^  Samaria,  and  Ca»area  Pa- 
lestincL  The  river  Jordan  waters  it.  The  name  of  Palestine 
is  also  given  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  extended  along  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  chief  cities  of  which  were,  Gaza,  Aacalon^ 
AxotuSf  Accaron,  and  Gath. 

2.  Phgbnicia,  whose  cities  are^  Ptolemaia,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Berytus.     Its  mountains,  LiJbanui  and  Antilibanua. 
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3.  Syria,  properly  so  called,  or  Antiochena  ;  the  cities 
whereof  are,  Antiochia^  Apamia^  Laodicean  and  Seleucia. 

4.  CoMAOEN/k.    The  city  o[  Samosaia. 

5.  CcELESYRiA.    The  cities  are,  Zmtgma,  Thapsacus^  Pnl- 
myra,  and  Damascus. 

V.  Arabia  Petrjia.     Its  cities  are,   Petra,  and  Bostra. 
Mount  Casius.     Desbrta.     Felix. 

Of  Religion. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  all  ages  atid  in  every  country,  the 
several  nations  of  the  world,  however  various  and  opposite  in 
their  characters,  inclinations  and  manners,  have  alwa3rs  united 
in  one  essential  point ;  the  inherent  opinion  of  an  adoration 
due  to  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  external  forms  calculated  to 
evince  such  a  belief.  Into  whatever  country  we  cast  our  eyes, 
we  find  priests,  altars,  sacrifices,  festivals,  religious  ceremonies, 
temples,  or  places  consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Among 
every  people  we  discover  a  reverence  and  awe  of  the  Divinity ; 
an  homage  and  honour  paid  to  him ;  and  an  open  profession 
of  an  entire  dependence  upon  him  in  all  their  undertakings,  in 
all  their  necessities,  in  all  their  adversities  and  dangers.  Inca- 
pable of  themselves  to  penetrate  into  futurity  and  to  ensure 
success,  we  find  them  careful  to  consult  the  Divinity  by  ora- 
cles, and  by  other  methods  of  a  like  nature  ;  and  to  merit  his 
protection  by  prayers,  vows,  and  offerings.  It  is  by  the  same 
supreme  authority  they  believe  the  most  solemn  treaties  are 
rendered  inviolable.  It  is  that  which  gives  sanction  to  their 
oaths ;  and  to  it  by  imprecations  is  referred  the  punishment  of 
such  crimes  and  enormities  as  escape  the  knowledge  and  power 
of  men.  On  all  their  private  concerns,  voyages,  journeys,  mar- 
riages, diseases,  the  Divinity  is  still  invoked.  With  him  their 
every  repast  begins  and  ends.  No  war  is  declared,  no  battle 
fought,  no  enterprise  formed,  without  his  aid  being  first  im- 
plored ;  to  which  the  dory  of  the  success  is  constancy  ascribed 
by  public  acts  of  thanksgiving,  and  by  the  oblation  of  the  most 
precious  of  the  spoils,  which  they  never  fail  to  set  apart  as 
appertaining  by  right  to  the  Divinity. 

No  variety  of  opinion  is  discernible  in  regard  to  the  founda- 
tion of  this  belief.  If  some  few  persons,  depraved  by  false  phi- 
losophy, presume  from  time  to  time  to  rise  up  against  this 
doctrine,  they  are  immediately  disclaimed  by  the  public  voice. 
They  continue  singular  and  silone,  without  making  parties,  or 
forming  sects :  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  authority  falls 
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Upon  them ;  a  price  is  set  upon  their  heads ;  whilst  they  are 
universally  regarded  as  execrable  persons,  the  bane  of  civil 
society,  with  whom  it  is  criminal  to  have  any  kind  of  commerce. 

So  general,  so  uniform,  so  perpetual  a  consent  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  universe,  which  neither  the  prejudice  of  the 
passions,  the  false  reasoning  of  some  philosophers,  nor  the 
authority  and  example  of  certain  princes,  have  ever  been  able 
to  weaken  or  vary,  can  proceed  only  from  a  first  principle, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  nature  of  man ;  from  an  inward 
sentiment  implanted  in  his  heart  by  the  Author  of  his  being; 
and  from  an  original  tradition  as  ancient  as  the  world  itself. 

Such  were  the  source  and  origin  of  the  religion  of  the 
ancients ;  truly  worthy  of  man,  had  he  been  capable  of  per- 
sisting in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  these  first  principles : 
but  the  errors  of  the  mind,  and  the  vices  of  the  heart,  those  sad 
effects  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  have  strangely  disfi- 
gured their  original  beauty.  There  are  still  some  faint  rays, 
some  brilliant  sparks  of  light,  which  a  general  depravity  has  not 
been  able  to  extinguish  utteriy;  but  they  are  incapable  of 
dispelling  the  profound  darkness  of  the  gloom  which  prevails 
almost  universally,  and  presents  nothing  to  view  but  absur- 
dities, follies,  extravagancies,  licentiousness,  and  disorder ;  in  a 
word,  a  hideous  chaos  of  frantic  excesses  and  enormous  vices. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  these  principles  laid 
down  by  uicero  r*  That  we  ought  abbve  all  things  to  be  con- 
vinced mat  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  who  presides  over  all  the 
events  of  the  world,  and  disposes  every  thing  as  sovereign  lord 
and  arbiter :  that  it  is  to  him  mankind  are  indebted  for  all  the 
good  they  enjoy :  that  he  penetrates  into,  and  is  conscious  of, 
whatever  passes  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  hearts :  that 
he  treats  the  just  and  the  impious  according  to  their  respective 
merits :  that  the  true  means  of  acquiring  his  favour,  and  of 
being  pleasing  in  his  sight,  is  not  by  employing  of  riches  and 
magnificence  in  the  worship  that  is  paid  to  him,  but  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  heart  pure  and  blameless,  and  by  adoring 
him  with  an  unfeigned  and  profound  veneration. 

Sentiments  so  sublime  and  religious  were  the  result  of  the 
reflections  of  some  few  who  employed  themselves  in  the  study 
of  the  heart  of  man,  and  had  recourse  to  the  first  principles  of 

*  Sit  hoc  j<m  i  principio  p^rsuasum  civibus :  dominos  cue  omniaro  rerum  ac 
moderatotes  deos,  eaque  qus  geruntur  eoraai  geri  judicio  ac  numine ;  eosdemque 
optime  de  genere  hominam  mereri ;  et,  qualis  quisqise  sit,  quid  agai,  quid  in  «e 
admittat,  qui  mente,  qu&  pietate  religiones  colat,  intucri ;  piorumque  et  impiorum 
habere  rationem — Ad  divos  adeuDto  caste.  Pietatem  adhibento,  opes  amovento. 
Cic.  de  leg,  L  ii.  n.  15,  19. 
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his  iostitution,  of  which  they  still  retained  some  valuable  relicsw 
But  the  wh(de  system  of  their  religioa,  the  tendency  of  their 
public  feasts  ana  ceremonies,  the  essence  of  the  Pagan  theo- 
logy, of  which  the  poets  were  the  only  teachers  and  professors* 
the  very  example  of  the  gods,  whose  violent  passions,  scan- 
dalous adventures,  and  abominable  crimes,  were  celebrated  in 
their  hymns  or  odes,  and  proposed  in  some  measure  to  the 
imitation,  as  well  as  adoration,  of  the  people;  these  were 
certainly  very  unfit  means  to  enlighten  the  minds  pf  men,  and 
to  form  them  to  virtue  and  morality. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  greatest  solemnities  of  the  Pagan 
religion,  and  in  their  most  sacred  and  venerable  mysteries,  far 
from  perceiving  any  thing  which  can  recommend  virtue,  piety, 
or  the  practice  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  ordinary  life,  we 
find  the  authority  of  laws,  the  imperious  power  of  custom,  the 
presence  of  magistrates,  the  assembly  of  aU  orders  of  the  state, 
the  example  of  fathers  and  mothers,  all  conspire  to  train  up  a 
whole  nation  from  their  infancy  in  an  impure  and  sacrilegious 
worship,  under  the  name,  and  in  a  manner  under  the  sanction, 
of  religion  itself;  as  we  shall  soon  see  in  the  sequel. 

After  these  general  reflections  upon  Paganism,  it  is  time  to 

rroceed  to  a  particular  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
shall  reduce  this  subject,  though  infinite  in  itself,  to  four 
articles,  which  are,  1.  The  feasts.  2.  The  oracles,  auguries, 
and  divinations.  3.  llie  games  and  combats.  4.  The  public 
shows  and  representations  of  the  theatre.  In  each  of  these 
articles,  I  shidl  treat  only  of  what  appears  most  worthy  of  the 
reader's  curiosity,  and  has  most  relation  to  this  history.  I 
omit  saying  any  thing  of  sacrifices,  having  given  a  sufficient 
idea  of  Uiem  elsewhere.* 

Of  the  Feasts. 

An  infinite  number  of  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  several 
cities  of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens,  of  which  I  shall 
describe  only  three  of  the  most  famous,  the  Panathenea,  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  those  of  Eleusis. 

I%e  Panathenea, 

This  feast  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  that  city,  to  which  she  gave  her  f  name, 
as  well  as  to  the  feast  of  which  we  are  speaking.     Its  institution 

*  Mimntr  of  TeaaMnfff  &c.  vol.  i . 
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WAS  ancient,  and  it  was  called  at  first  the  Athenea ;  but  after 
Theseas  had  united  the  several  towns  oF  Attica  into  one  city, 
it  took  the  name  of  Panathenea.  These  feasts  were  of  two 
kinds,  die  great  and  the  less,  which  were  solemnized  with 
almost  the  same  ceremonies ;  the  less  annually,  and  the  great 
upon  the  expiration  of  every  fourth  year. 

In  these  feasts  were  exhibited  racing,  the  gymnastic  combats, 
and  the  contentions  for  the  prizes  of  music  and  poetry.  Ten 
commissaries,  elected  from  the  ten  tribes,  presided  on  this 
occasion,  to  regulate  the  forms,  and  distribute  the  rewards  to 
the  victors.     This  festival  continued  several  days. 

In  the  morning  of  the  first  day  a  race  was  run  on  foot,  in 
which  each  of  the  runners  carried  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
which  they  exchanged  continually  with  each  other  without 
interrupting  their  race.  They  started  from  the  Ceramicus,  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  and  crossed  the  whole  city.  The  first 
(hat  came  to  the  goal,  without  having  put  out  his  torch,  carried 
the  prize.  In  the  afternoon  they  ran  the  same  course  on 
horseback. 

The  gymnastic  or  athletic  combats  followed  the  races.  The 
place  for  that  exercise  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  a 
small  river,  which  runs  through  Athens,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  at  the  Pirseus. 

Pericles  first  instituted  the  prize  of  music.  In  this  dispute 
were  sung  the  praises  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  who,  at 
the  expense  of  their  lives,  delivered  Athens  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pisistratidse ;  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Thrasybulus,  who  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants.    The 

1>rize  was  warmly  disputed,  not  only  amongst  the  musicians, 
mt  still  more  so  amongst  the  poets  ;  and  it  was  highly  glorious 
to  be  declared  victor  in  this  contest.  .Aschylus  is  reported  to 
have  died  with  grief  upon  seeing  the  prize  adjudged  to  Sopho- 
cles, who  was  much  younger  than  himself. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  general  procession, 
wherein  was  carried,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  a  sail, 
embroidered  with  gold,  on  which  were  curiously  delineated  the 
warlike  actions  of  rallas  against  the  Titans  and  Giants.  This 
sail  was  affixed  to  a  vessel  which  bore  the  name  of  the  goddess. 
The  vessel,  equipped  with  sails,  and  with  a  thousand  oars,  was 
conducted  from  the  Ceramicus  to  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  not  by 
horses  or  beasts  of  draught,  but  by  machines  concealed  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  put  the  oars  in  motion,  and  made  the  vessel 
glide  along.  * 

The  march  was  solemn  and  majestic.  At  the  head  of  it 
were   old   men,  who  carried   olive-branches   in  their  hands, 
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ddcXXof  d^i ;  and  these  were  chosen  for  the  symmetry  of  their 
shape,  and  the  vigour  of  their  complexion.  Athenian  matrons, 
of  great  age,  also  accompanied  them  in  the  same  equipage. 

The  grown  and  robust  men  formed  the  second  class.  They 
were  armed  at  all  points,  and  had  bucklers  and  lances.  After 
them  came  the  strangers  that  inhabited  Athens,  carryii^  mat- 
tocks, instruments  proper  for  tillage.  Next  followed  the  Athe- 
nian women  of  the  same  aee,  attended  by  the  foreigners  of 
their  own  sex,  carrying  vessels  in  their  hands  for  the  drawing 
of  water. 

The  third  class  was  composed  of  the  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  selected  from  the  best  families  in  the  city.     The  young 
nien  wore  vests,  with  crowns  upon  their  heads,  ajid  sang  a 
peculiar  hymn  in  honour  of  the  goddess.     The  maids  carried 
baskets,  xai^fd^oi,  in  which  were  placed  the  sacred  utensils 
proper  to  the  ceremony,  covered  with  veils  to  keep  them  from 
the  sight  of  the  spectators.    The  person,  to  whose  care  those 
sacred  things  were  intrusted,  was  bound  to  observe  a  strict 
continence  for  several  days  before  he  touched  them,  or  distri- 
buted them  to  the  Athenian  virgins;*  or  rather,  as  Demos- 
thenes says,  his  whole  life  and  conduct  ought  to  have  been  a 
perfect  model  of  virtue  and  purity*    It  was  a  h^h  honour  for 
a  young  woman  to  be  chosen  for  so  noble  and  august  an  office, 
and  an  insupportable  affront  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  it. 
We  shall  see  that  Hipparchus  offered  this  indignity  to  the  sister 
of  Harmodius,  which  extremely  incensed  the  conspirators 
against  die  Pisistratidae.     These  Athenian  vii-gins  were  followed 
by  the  foreign  young  women,  who  carried  umbrellas  aad  seats 
for  them. 

The  chitdren  of  both  sexes  closed  the  pomp  of  the  procession. 

In  this  august  ceremony,  the  pa4^ct/ioi  were  «)pointed  to  sing 
certain  verses  of  Homer ;  a  manifest  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  works  of  that  poet  were  held,  even  with  regard  to 
religion.  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  first  introduced  that 
custom. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere,  i*  that  in  the  gymnastic  games  of 
this  feast  a  herald  proclaimed,  that  the  people  of  Athens  had 
conferred  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the  celebrated  physician  Hip- 
pocrates, in  gratitude  tor  the  signal  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered the  state  during  the  pestilence. 

In  this  festival  the  people  of  Athens  put  themselves,  and  the 
whole  republic,  under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary 

*  Oux*  iTfdH^nfiivtP  ^fU^Sf  m^JfMf  kynvia  fiivw,  «XAA  7«»  /3/w   SXm  nyviu^ivau, 
Uemost.  m  extrema  ArUtocratitu 
f  Vol.  ii.  c.  3.  i  2. 
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mxldess  of  their  city,  and  implored  of  her  ail  kind  of  proapertty. 
From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  these  public  acts 
of  worship,  express  mention  was  made  of  the  Flatseans,  and  they 
were  joined  in  all  things  with  the  people  of  Athens. 

Feasts  of  Bacchus. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  had  been  brought  oat  of  Egypt  to 
Athens,  where  several  feasts  had  been  established  in  honour 
of  that  god;  two  particularly  more  remarkable  than  all  the 
rest,  called  the  great  and  the  less  feasts  of  Bacchus.  The  latter 
were  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  former,  and  were  cekbrated 
in  the  open  field  about  autumn.  They  were  named  Lenea, 
from  a  Greek  word'  that  sonifies  a  wtne^press.  The  great 
feasts  were  commonly  called  Dionyna,  from  one  of  the  names 
of  that  god,^  and  were  solemnized  m  the  spring  within  the  city. 

In  each  of  these  feasts  the  public  were  entertained  with  games, 
shows,  and  dramatic  representations,  which  were  attended  with 
a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and  exceeding  magnificence,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter:  at  the  same  time  the  poets  disputed  the 
prize  of  poetry,  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  arbilzators, 
expressly  chosen  for  that  purpose,  their  pieces,  whether  tragic 
or  comic,  which  were  then  represented  before  the  people. 

These  feasts  co&tinaed  many  days.  Those  who  were  initiated, 
mimicked  whatever  the  poets  had  thought  fit  to  feien  of  the  god 
Bacchus.  They  covered  tbemsdves  with  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  carried  a  thyrsua  in  their  hands,  a  kind  of  pike  with 
ivy-leaves  twisted  round  it ;  had  drums,  horns,  pipes,  and  other 
instruments  calculated  to  make  a  great  noise ;  and  wore  upon 
their  heads  wreaths  of  ivy  and  vine-branches,  and  of  other 
trees  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Some  represented  Silenus,  some 
Pan,  others  the  Satyrs,  all  drest  in  suitable  masquerade.  Many 
of  them  were  mounted  on  asses ;  others  diaeged  *  goats  aloi^ 
fior  sacrifices.  Men  and  women,  ridicnlousiy  dressed  in  this 
manner,  appeared  night  and  day  in  public;  and  imitating 
drunkenness,  and  dancing  with  the  most  indecent  gestures,  ran 
in  throngs  about  the  mountains  and  forests,  screaming  and 
howling  furiously;  the  women  especially  seemed  more  out- 
rageous than  the  men ;  and,  quite  out  of  their  senses,  in  their 
f  furious  transports  invoked  the  god,  whose  feast  they  cele- 

s  AiiMf.  ^  Dionysius. 

*  Goats  were  sacrificed,  because  they  spoiled  the  vines. 

f  From  this  fury  of  the  Baccliaaalians  these  feasts  were  distiaguished  by  the  name 
of  Oi^j^Ta.     ^O^yn,  ira,  furor. 
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brated,  with  loud  cries;  eM'Botxxfi*  or  i^'laxxe^  or  'IoCoejcx^ 
or  *lv  Baxx6« 

This  troop  of  Bacchanaliaas  was  followed  by  the  virgins  of 
the  noblest,  families  in  the  city,  who  were  called  icayn^>o^oi^ 
from  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads,  covered  with  vine  leaves 
and  ivy. 

To  these  ceremonies  others  were  added,  obscene  to  the  last 
excess,  and  worthy  of  the  god  who  chose  to  be  honoured  in 
such  a  manner.  The  spectators  gave  into  the  prevailing 
humour,  and  were  seized  with  the  same  frantic  spirit.  Nothing 
was  seen  but  dancing,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  all  that 
the  most  abandoned  licentiousness  can  conceive  of  gross  and 
abominable.  And  this  an  entire  people,  reputed  iUe  wisest  of 
all  Greece,  not  only  suflfered,  but  admired  and  practised.  I  say 
an  entire  people;  for  *  Plato,  speaking  of  the  Bacchanalia,  says 
in  direct  terms^  that  he  had  seen  the  whole  city  of  Athens 
drunk  at  once. 

'  Livy  informs  us,  that  this  licentiousnesa  of  the  Bacchanalia 
having  secretly  crept  into  Rome,  the  most  horrid  disorders 
were  committed  there  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  the  invio- 
lable secresy  which  all  persons,  who  were  initiated  into  these 
impure  and  abominable  mysteries,  were  obliged,  under  the  most 
horrid  imprecations,  to  observe.  The  senate,  being  apprized  of 
the  afiair,  put  a  stop  to  those  sacrilegious  feasts  by  the  most 
severe  penalties ;  and  first  banished  the  practisers  of  them 
from  Rome,  and  afterwards  from  Italy.  These  examples  inform 
as,  f  how  far  a  mistaken  sense  of  religion,  that  covers  the 
greatest  crimes  with  the  sacred  name  of  the  Divinity,  is  capable 
of  misleading  the  mind  of  man. 

The  Feoit  of  Eleusis, 

There  is  nothing  in  all  Pagan  antiquity  more  celebrated 
than  the  feast  of  Ceres  Eleusina.  The  ceremonies  of  this 
festival  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  *  the  mysteries,'  from 
being,  according  to  Pausanias,  as  much  above  all  others,  as  the 
gods  are  above  men.  Their  origin  and  institution  are  attri- 
buted to  Ceres  herself,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  coming 
to  Eleusis,  a  small  town  of  Attica,  in  search  of  her  daughter 
Proserpine,  whom  Pluto  had  carried  away,  and  finding  the 

1  Liv.  I.  xxxix.  n.  B,  18. 

*  nd^»9  il(«^»/Hfiv  rjff  wiXn  wt^)  ra  AMfi^ut  fuiyw^av.     Lib.  i  de  leg*  p.  637. 
t  Nihil  in  speciem  fallaciuA  est  qu&m  prtva  religio^  ubi  deoram  numen  praeten- 
ditur  sceleribus.     Liv.  xxxix.  n.  16. 
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country  afflicted  with  a  fieuninei  invented  com  as  a  remedy  for 
that  evil,  with  which  she  rewarded  the  inhabitants.  *  She 
not  only  taught  them  the  use  of  corn,  but  instructed  them  in 
the  principles  of  probity,  charity,  civility,  and  humanity  ;  from 
whence  her  mysteries  were  called  deopbofo^ior,  and  Inuia,  To 
these  first  happy  lessons  &bulous  antiquity  ascribed  the  cour- 
tesy, politeness,  and  urbanit]%  so  remarkable  amongit  the 
Athenians. 

These  mysteries  were  divided  into  the  less  and  the  greater ; 
of  which  the  former  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  latter.  The 
less  were  solemnized  in  the  month  Anthesterion,  which  answers 
to  our  November ;  the  great  in  the  month  Boedromion,  which 
cdnresponds  to  August  Only  Athenians  were  admitted  to 
these  mysteries ;  but  of  them,  each  sex,  age,  and  condition, 
had  a  right  to  be  received.  All  stran^rs  were  absolutely 
excluded,  so  that  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  were  obliged 
to  be  adopted  as  Athenians  in  order  to  their  admission  ;  which, 
however,  extended  only  to  the  lesser  mysteries.  I  shall  consi- 
der principally  the  great,  which  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis. 

Those  who  demanded  to  be  initiated  into  them,  were  obliged, 
before  their  reception,  to  purify  themselves  in  the  lesser  mys- 
teries, by  bathing  in  the  river  Ilissus,  by  saying  certain  prayers, 
offering  sacrifices,  and,  above  all,  by  living  in  strict  continence 
during  a  certain  interval  of  time  prescribed  them.  That  time 
was  employed  in  instructing  them  in  the  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  great  mysteries. 

When  the  time  for  their  initiation  arrived,  they  were  brought 
into  the  temple;  and  to  inspire  the  greater  reverence  and 
terror^  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  night.  Wonderful 
things  took  place  upon  this  occasion.  Visions  were  seen,  and 
voices  heard  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  A  sudden  splendour 
dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  place,  and,  disappearing  imme- 
diately, added  new  horrors  to  the  gloom.  Apparitions,  claps 
of  thunder,  earthquakes,  heightened  the  terror  and  amaze- 
ment; whilst  the  person  to  be  admitted,  overwhelmed  with 
dread,  and  sweating  through  fear,  heard,  trembling,  the  myste- 
rious volumes  read  to  him,  if  in  such  a  condition  he  was  capa- 
ble of  hearing  at  all.    These  nocturnal  rites  gave  birth  to  many 

*  MulUesimiadivinaqae  videntur  Athens  tu»  peperisie,  atque  in  vitais  bominum 
■Itoliae ;  tarn  nihil  melius  illis  mysteriis,  quibus  ez  agretU  immanique  ntk  exculti 
•d  huBuuiitateni  el  mitigati  somas,  initiaque  ut  appeUantur,  ita  re  vera  principia  viim 
eM«OTimas.    Cic.  L  il  ^  /eg.  n.  36. 

Teqiie  Ceree,  et  Libera,  qaarum  sacra,  sicat  opiniones  hominnm  ac  religiones  ferunt, 
Umg^  mazimis  atque  occuUissimu  ceremoniis  cootinentur :  I  quibus  initia  viUe  atque 
victds,  legnm,  morum,  mansuetudinis,  humanitatas  exempla  hominibvs  et  ciTitatibus 
<i»ta  ac  dupertita  esse  dicuntur.    Cic.  in  Ferr.  d*  Bupplie,  n.  186. 
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disotden*  which  the  severe  h&w  of  silence,  imposed  on  the  per- 
sons initiated,  prevented  from  ccMning  to  light,  *  as  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen  observes.  What  cannot  superstition  eflfect  upoo 
the  mind  of  man,  when  once  his  imagination  is  heated  ?  The 
president  in  this  ceremony  was  called  Hierophantes.  He  woie 
a  peculiar  habit,  and  was  not  permitted  to  marry.  The  fiisl 
who  served  in  this  function,  and  whom  Ceres  herself  instructed, 
was  Eumolpus ;  firom  whom  his  successors  were  called  Eumc4- 
pidffi.  He  had  three  colleagues ;  ^  one  who  carried  a  torch ; 
another  a  herald,^  whose  office  was  to  pionounoe  certain  mys- 
terious words ;  and  a  third  to  attend  at  the  altar. 

Besides  these  officers,  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the 
city  was  appointed  to  take  care  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  this 
feast  were  exactly  observed.  He  was  called  the  king,"^  and 
was  one  of  the  nine  Archons.  His  business  was  to  ofer 
prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  people  gave  him  four  assistants,* 
one  chosen  from  the  &mily  of  the  Eumolpidse,  a  second  from 
that  of  Uie  Ceryces,  and  tne  two  last  from  two  other  families. 
He  had  besides,  ten  other  ministers  to  assist  him  in  the  dis 
chai^  of  his  duty,  and  jparticulariy  in  offisring  sacrifices,  finom 
whence  they  derived  their  name.° 

The  Athenians  initiated  their  children  of  both  sexes  very 
early  into  these  mysteries,  and  would  have  thought  it  criminad 
to  have  let  them  die  without  such  an  advantage.  It  was  their 
general  opinion,  that  this  ceremony  was  an  engagement  to  lead 
a  more  virtuous  and  regular  life ;  that  it  recommended  them  to 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  goddesses  (Geres  and  Proserpine,) 
to  whose  service  they  devoted  themselves;  and  procured  to 
them  a  more  perfect  and  certain  happiness  in  the  other  world : 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  had  not  been  initiated,  besides 
the  evils  they  had  to  apprehend  in  this  life,  were  doomed,  after 
their  descent  to  the  shades  below,  to  wallow  eternally  in  dirt, 
filth,  and  excrement  ^  Diogenes  the  Cynic  believed  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  when  his  fiiends  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune,  by  being  initiated  before  his 
death — *  What,'  said  he,  *  shall  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas 
lie  amongst  mud  and  dung,  whilst  the  vilest  Athenians,  because 
they  have  been  initiated,  possess  the  most  distinguished  places 
in  the  regions  of  the  blessed  ?'  Socrates  was  not  more  credu- 
lous ;  he  would  not  be  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  which  was 
perhaps  one  reason  that  rendered  his  religion  suspected. 

f  Diogeo.  Laert  1.  ▼!.  p.  389. 

*   oHiv  'EAt«r29  rmSfrM,  mmi  m  rai*  ^tmrmitm  tuu  emirnt  Sfr*n  tB^my  lirf^rrm.     Oral 
de  tacr.  Imnih. 
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^  Withoat  this  qnaUfication  none  were  admitted  to  enter  the 
temple  of  Ceret ;  and  Livy  infiHins  us  of  two  Acamanians*  who^ 
having  followed  the  crowd  into  it  apon  one  of  the  feast-days, 
although  out  of  mistake  and  with  no  ill  deBim*  were  both  put 
to  death  without  mercy.  It  was  also  a  ci^ital  crime  to  diviuge 
the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  this  feast.  Upon  this  account 
Diagoras  the  Melian  was  proscribed,  and  had  a  reward  set  upon 
his  head.  It  very  nearly  cost  the  poet  iSschylus  his  life,  Car 
speaking  too  freely  of  it  m  some  of  his  tragedies.  The  disgrace 
of  Alcibiades  proceeded  from  the  same  cause.  *  Whoever 
had  violated  this  secresy,  was  avoided  as  a  wretch  accursed 
and  excommunicated.  '  Pausanias,  in  several  passages* 
wherein  he  mentions  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  and  the  cere- 
monies practised  there,  stops  short,  and  declares  he  cannot 
proceed,  because  he  had  been  forbidden  by  a  dream  or  vision. 

This  feast,  the  most  celebrated  of  profane  antiquity,  was  of 
nine  days'  continuance.  It  began  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Boedromion.  After  some  previous  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
on  the  first  three  days,  upon  the  fourth  in  the  evening  began 
the  procession  of  '  the  Basket;'  which  was  laid  upon  an  open 
chariot  slowly  drawn  by  oxen,f  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
the  Athenian  women.  They  all  carried  mysterious  baskets  in 
their  hands,  filled  with  several  things,  which  they  took  great 
care  to  conceaU  and  covered  with  a  veil  of  purple.  This  cere* 
mony  represented  the  basket  into  vrtiich  Proserpine  put  the 
flowers  she  was  gathering  when  Pluto  seized  and  carried  her  off. 

The  fifth  day  was  called  the  day  of  '  the  Torches :'  because 
at  night  the  men  and  women  ran  «bout  with  them  in  imitation 
of  Ceres,  who  having  lighted  a  torch  at  the  fire  at  mount 
iEtna,  wandered  about  m>m  place  to  place  in  search  of  her 
daughter. 

«  liv.  1.  xui.  D.  14.  '  Lib.  i.  p.  26, 71. 

*  Est  ei  fld«U  tttU  8il«nlio 
Merces.    VeUbo,  qui  Cererb  sacrum 
Vulgftrit  arcana,  sub  iisdem 
Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecuni 
Solv«t pbaaetum.  Hor.  Od.2,1  Hi. 

Safe  is  tna  sileDt  tongue,  which  aone  cm  blama 

The  faithfiil  secret  merit  Gune ; 

Beneath  one  roof  ne'er  let  him  rest  with  me, 

MTho  '  Ceres'  mysteries'  reveals ; 
In  one  frail  bark  ne'er  let  us  put  to  sea, 

Nor  tempt  the  Jarring  winds  with  spreading  sails, 
f  Tardaque  EleusinsB  matris  yolventia  plaostra. 

Virg.  Oeorg:  1.  i.  ver.  163. 

The  Eleusinian  mother's  mystic  car 

Slow  rolling- 

c2 
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The  sixth  was  the  most  famous  day  of  all.  It  was  called 
lacchus,  which  is  the  same  as  Bacchus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Ceres,  whose  statue  was  then  brought  out  with  great  ceremony, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  and  holding  a  torch  in  its  hand.  The 
procession  began  at  the  Ceramicus,  and  passing  through  the 
principal  places  of  the  city,  continued  to  Eleu  is.  The  way 
leading  to  it  was  called  '  the  sacred  way,'  and  lay  across  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Cephisus.  *  This  procession  was  very 
numerous,  and  generally  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  persons. 
The  temple  of  Eleusis,  where  it  ended,  was  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  of  this  multitude ;  and  ^  Strabo  says,  its  ex- 
tent was  equal  to  that  of  the  theatres,  which  every  body  knows 
were  capable  of  holding  a  much  greater  number  of  people. 
The  whole  way  reechoed  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  clarions, 
and  other  musical  instruments.  Hymns  were  sune  in  honour 
of  the  goddesses,  accompanied  with  dancing,  and  other  extraor- 
dinary marks  of  rejoicing.  The  route  before  mentioned,  through 
the  sacred  way,  and  over  the  Cephisus,  was  the  usual  one : 
but  after  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  the  Peloponnesiao  war,  had 
fortified  Decelia,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  make  their 
procession  by  sea,  till  Alcibiades  reestabushed  the  ancient 
custom. 

The  seventh  day  was  solemnized  by  games,  and  the  gym- 
nastic combats,  in  which  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a 
measure  of  barley ;  without  doubt  because  it  was  at  Eleusis 
the  goddess  first  taught  the  method  of  raising  that  grain,  and 
the  use  of  it*  The  two  following  days  were  employed  in  some 
particular  ceremonies,  neither  important  nor  remarkable. 

During  this  festival  it  was  prohibited,  under  very  great  penal- 
ties, to  arrest  any  person  whatsoever,  in  order  to  their  being 
imprisoned,  or  to  present  any  bill  of  complaint  to  the  judges. 
It  was  regularly  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  that  is,  after  a 
revolution  of  four  years :  and  history  does  not  mention  that  it 
was  ever  interrupted,  except  upon  the  taking  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander  the  (jreat.*^  The  Athenians,  who  were  then  upon 
the  point  of  celebrating  the  great  mysteries,  were  so  much 
affected  with  the  ruin  of  that  city,  that  they  could  not  resolve, 
in  so  general  an  affliction,  to  solemnize  a  festival  which  breathed 
nothing  but  merriment  and  rejoicing.  '  It  was  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors.  Valentinian 
would  have  abolished  it,  if  PrsBtextatus,  the  proconsul  of  Greece, 
had  not  represented,  in  the  most*  lively  and  affecting  terms, 
the  universal  sorrow  which  the  abrogation  of  that  feast  would 

*  Herod.  I.  viit.  c.  65.  '  Lib.  ix.  p.  395. 

*  Plut.  Ill  vi/.  Akx,  p.  671 .  '  Zotim.  HUi,  1.  iv. 
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occaMon  among  the  people;  upon  which  it  was  suffered  to 
subsist.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  finally  suppressed  by 
Theodosius  the  Great ;  as  were  all  the  rest  of  the  Pagan  so- 
lemnities. 

Of  j4ugurie9f  Oracle$^  4^. 

Nothing  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  history, 
than  oracles,  auguries,  and  divinations.  No  war  was  made,  or 
colony  settled;  nothing  of  conse^juence  was  undertaken, either 
public  or  private,  witnout  havine  first  consulted  the  gods. 
This  was  a  custom  universslly  established  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  nations ;  which  is  no 
doubt  a  ^roof,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  it  was  derived 
from  ancient  tradition,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  religion 
and  worship  of  the  true  God.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  ques- 
tioned, but  that  God,  before  the  deluge,  did  manifest  his  will 
to  mankind  in  different  methods,  as  he  has  since  done  to  his 
people,  sometimes  in  his  own  person  and  vivd  voce^  sometimes 
by  die  ministry  of  angels  or  of  prophets  inspired  by  himself, 
and  at  other  times  by  apparitions  or  in  dreams*  When  the 
descendants  of  Noah  dispersed  themselves  into  diflferent 
regions,  they  carried  this  tradition  along  with  them,  which  was 
every  where  retained,  though  altered  and  corrupted  by  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  idolatry.  None  of  the  ancients 
have  insisted  more  upon  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  gods 
on  all  occasions  by  auguries  and  oracles  than  Xenophon  ;  and 
he  founds  that  necessity,  as  I  have  more  than  once  observed 
elsewhere,  upon  a  principle  deduced  from  the  most  refined 
reason  and  discernment  He  represents,  in  several  places,  that 
man  of  himself  is  very  frequently  ignorant  of  what  is  advan- 
tageous or  pernicious  to  him  ;  that,  far  from  being  capable  of 
penetrating  the  future,  the  present  itself  escapes  him;  so 
narrow  and  short-sighted  is  he  in  all  his  views,  that  the 
slightest  obstacles  can  frustrate  hb  greatest  designs ;  that  the 
Divinity  alone,  to  whom  all  ages  are  present,  can  impart  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  future  to  him  :  that  no  other  being 
has  power  to  facilitate  the  success  of  his  enterprises ;  and  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  he  will  enlighten  and  protect  those, 
who  adore  him  with  the  purest  affection,  who  invoke  him  at 
all  times  with  greatest  constancy  and  fidelity,  and  consult  him 
with  most  sincerity  and  integrity. 

Ofj4ugurie9, 
What  a  reproach  is  it  to  human  reason,  that  so  luminous  a 
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principle  should  have  given  birth  to  the  abeard  reaMiiiings»  and 
wretched  notions,  in  fovoar  of  the  science  of  au^rs  and  sooth- 
sayers, and  been  the  occasion  of  espousine,  with  blind  devo- 
tion, the  most  ridiculous  puerilities:  should  have  made  the 
most  important  aflGurs  of  state  depend  upon  a  bird's  happening 
to  sing  upon  the  right  or  left  hand ;  upon  the  mediness  of 
chickens  in  pecking  their  grain ;  the  inspection  of  the  entrails 
of  beasts  ;  the  liver's  being  entire  and  in  good  condition,  which, 
according  to  them,  did  sometimes  entirely  disappear,  without 
leaving  any  trace  or  mark  of  its  having  ever  subsisted  I  To 
these  superstitious  observances  may  be  added,  accidental  ren- 
counters, words  spoken  by  chance,  and  afterwards  turned  into 
good  or  bad  presages ;  forebodings,  prodigies,  monsters,  eclipses, 
comets;  every  extraordinary  phenomenon,  every  unforeseen 
accident,  with  an  infinity  of  chimeras  of  the  like  nature. 

Whence  could  it  happen,  that  so  many  great  men,  illustrious 
generals,  able  politicians,  and  even  learned  philosophers,  have 
actually  given  into  such  absurd  imaginations  ?  rlutarch,  in 
particular,  so  estimable  in  other  respects,  is  to  be. pitied  for  his 
servile  observance  of  the  senseless  customs  of  the  Pagan  ido- 
latry, and  his  ridiculous  credulity  in  dreams,  signs,  and  prodi- 
gies. ^  He  tells  us  in  his  worKs,  that  he  abstained  a  great 
while  from  eating  eggs,  upon  account  of  a  dream,  with  which 
he  has  not  thought  fit  to  make  us  further  acquainted. 

The  wisest  of  the  Pagans  knew  well  how  to  appreciate  the 
art  of  divination,  and  often  spoke  of  it  to  each  other,  and  even 
in  public,  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  in  a  manner  best 
adapted  to  expose  its  absurdity.  The  grave  censor  Cato  was 
of  opinion,  that  one  soothsayer  could  not  look  at  another  with- 
out laughing.  Hannibal  was  amazed  at  the  simplicity  of 
Prusias,  whom  he  had  advised  to  give  battle,  upon  his  being  di- 
verted from  it  by  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  a  victim. 
*  What,'  said  he,  *  have  you  more  confidence  in  the  liver  of  a 
beast,  than  in  so  old  and  experienced  a  captain  as  I  am  ?* 
Marcellus,  who  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  was  augur, 
said,  that  he  had  discovered  a  method  of  not  being  put  to  a 
stand  by  the  sinister  flight  of  birds,  which  was,  to  keep  himself 
close  shut  up  in  his  litter. 

Cicero  explains  himself  upon  the  subject  of  auguries  without 
ambiguity  or  reserve.  Nobody  \^as  more  capable  of  speaking 
pertinently  upon  it  than  himself,  (as  M.  Morin  observes  in  his 
dissertation  upon  the  same  subject.)  As  he  was  adopted  into  the 
college  of  augurs,  he  had  made  himfwlf  acquainted  with  their 

f  Sympoi.  1.  ii.  quaest.  3.  p.  633. 
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most  abstruse  secrets,  and  had  all  possible  oppoitanity  of 
informiiig  himself  fully  in  their  science.  That  he  did  so,  suffi- 
ciently appears  from  the  two  books  he  has  left  us  upon  divina* 
tion»  m  whidi,  it  msy  be  said»  he  has-exhausled  the  subject 
In  the  second,  wherein  he  r^tes  his  brother  Qiiintus,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  augurs,  he  combats  and  defeats 
his  &Ise  reasonings  with  a  force,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so 
refined  and  delicate  a  raillery,  as  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish ; 
and  he  demonstrates  by  proora,  each  more  convincing  than  the 
other,  the  fidsity,  contrariety,  and  impoaiibilitv  of  that  art 
*  But  what  is  very  surprismg,  in  the  midst  of  all  nis  arguments, 
he  talces  occasion  to  blame  the  generals  and  magistrates,  who 
on  important  conjunctures  had  contemned  the  prognostics ;  and 
maintains,  that  the  use  of  them,  as  great  an  abuse  as  it  was  in 
his  own  opinion,  ought  nevertheless  to  be  respected,  out  of 
regard  to  religion,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  tends  to  prove,  that  Ptosanism 
was  divided  into  two  sects,  almost  equally  enemies  of  religion ; 
the  one  by  their  superstitious  and  blind  regard  for  auguries,  the 
other  by  their  irreligious  contempt  and  derision  of  them. 

The  principle  of  the  first,  fDunded  on  one  side  upon  the 
ignorance  ana  weakness  of  man  in  the  afiairs  of  life,  and  on  the 
other  upon  the  prescience  of  the  Divinity  and  his  almighty 
providence,  was  true ;  but  the  consequence  deduced  firom  it  in 
nvour  of  auguries,  false  and  absurd.    They  ought  to  have 

[roved  that  it  was  certain,  that  the  Divinity  himself  had  esta- 
lished  these  external  signs  to  denote  his  intentions,  and  that 
he  had  obliged  himself  to  a  punctual  conformity  to  them  upon 
all  occasions :  but  they  had  nothing  of  this  in  their  system, 
lliese  auguries  and  divinations  therefore  were  the  eflfect  and 
invention  of  the  ignorance,  rashness,  curiosity,  and  blind  pas- 
sions of  man,  who  presumed  to  interrogate  God,  and  to  oblige 
him  to  give  answers  upon  every  idle  imagination  and  unjust 
enterprise. 

The  odiers,  who  gave  no  real  credit  to  any  thing  enjoined  by 
the  science  of  auguiy,  did  not  fail,  however,  to  observe  its 
trivial  ceremonies  through  policy,  in  order  the  better  to  subject 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  themselves,  and  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  own  purposes,  by  the  assistance  of  superstition :  but  by 

*  Birabat  aniltis  is  rebas  antiquitas :  quam  td  niu'jaiii,  vel  doctrinl,  vd  vetusUte 
immutettm  ▼idemua.  Betinetur  anlem  et  ad  opinionem  volgi,  et  ad  roagnas  uitli- 
taies  reip.  nos,  reiigio,  diwiplina,  jos  augarain,  coUcgit  auctoriUi.  Nee  verd  non 
oowi  soppiicio  digni  P.  Claudius,  L.  Janms  codsuIm,  qui  contra  auspicta  aavig^nint 
Pfenndum  entm  fuit  religioni,  nee  patrins  moi  tain  contumaciter  repudiandas 
Divm,  1.  ii.  n.  70,  71. 
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their  contempt  for  aueuries,  and  their  inward  conviction  of 
their  falsity,  tney  were  Ted  into  a  disbelief  of  the  Divine  Provi* 
dence,  and  to  despise  religbn  itself;  conceiving  it  inseparable 
from  the  numerous  absuraities  of  this  kind,  which  rendered  it 
ridiculous,  and  conseauently  unworthy  a  man  of  sense. 

Both  the  one  and  uie  other  behaved  in  this  manner,  because, 
having  mistaken  the  Creator,  and  abused  the  light  of  nature, 
which  might  have  taught  them  to  know  and  to  adore  him,  they 
were  deservedly  abandoned  to  their  own  darkness,  and  to  a 
reprobate  mind ;  and,  if  we  had  not  been  enlightened  by  the 
true  religion,  we,  even  at  this  day,  should  give  ourselves  up  to 
the  same  superstitions. 

Of  Oracle$. 

No  country  was  ever  richer  in,  or  more  productive  of  ora- 
cles, than  Greece.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  which  were 
the  most  noted. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona,  a  city  of  the  Molossians,  in  Epiriis, 
was  much  celebrated ;  where  Jupiter  gave  answers  either  by 
vocal  oaks,*  or  doves,  which  had  also  their  language,  or  by 
resounding  basins  of  brass,  or  by  the  mouths  of  priests  and 
priestesses. 

'  The  oracle  of  Trophonius  in  Boeotia,  though  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a  hero,  was  in  great  reputation.  After 
many  preliminary  ceremonies,  as  washing  in  the  river,  offering 
sacrifices,  drinking  a  water  called  Lethe,  from  its  quality  cm 
making  people  forget  every  thing,  the  votaries  went  down  into 
his  cave,  by  small  ladders,  through  a  very  narrow  passage.  At 
the  bottom  was  another  little  cavern,  the  entrance  of  which 
was  also  exceeding  small.  There  they  lay  down  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  certain  composition  of  honey  in  each  hand, 
which  they  were  indispensably  obliged  to  carry  with  them. 
Their  feet  were  placed  within  the  opening  of  the  little  cave ; 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  they  perceived  themselves 
borne  into  it  with  great  force  and  velocity.  Futurity  was  there 
revealed  to  them ;  but  not  to  all  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
saw,  others  heard,  wonders.  From  thence  they  returned  quite 
stupified,  and  out  of  their  senses,  and  were  placed  in  the  oiair 

>  Pausan.  L  ix.  p.  602,  604. 

*  Certain  iostraments  were  fastesed  to  the  tops  of  oaks,  which,  being  shaken  by 
the  wind,  or  bv  some  other  means,  gave  a  confused  sound.  Servius  observes,  that 
the  same  word,  in  the  Thessaliaa  langusge,  signiSes  dove  and  propktitm,  which  had 
given  room  for  the  febulons  tradition  of  doves  that  spoke.  It  was  easy  to  make 
tliose  brazen  basins  sound  by  some  secret  means,  and  to  give  what  signification  they 
pleased  to  a  confused  and  inarticulate  noise. 
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of  Mnemosyne,  the  goddess  of  memory ;  not  without  great  need 
of  her  assistance  to  recover  their  remembrance,  after  their  great 
fatigue,  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  admitting  they  had 
seen  or  heard  any  thing  at  all.  Pausanias,  who  had  consulted 
that  oracle  himself,  and  gone  through  all  these  ceremonies, 
has  left  a  most  ample  description  of  it ;  to  which  *  Plutarch 
adds  some  particular  circumstances,  which  I  omit,  to  avoid  a 
tedious  prolixity. 

^  The  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Branchidae,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Miletus,  so  called  from  Branchus,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
was  very  ancient,  and  in  great  esteem  with  aD  the  lonians  and 
Dorians  of  Asia.  Xerxes,  in  his  return  from  Greece,  burnt 
this  temple,  after  the  priests  had  delivered  its  treasures  to  him. 
That  prince,  in  return,  granted  them  an  establishment  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  Asia,  to  secure  them  aeainst  the  vengeance 
of  the  Greeks.  After  the  war  was  over,  we  Milesians  reesta- 
blished that  temple  with  a  magnificence  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  temples  of  Greece. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  had  overthrown  Darins,  he  utteriy 
destroyed  the  city  where  the  priests  BranchidsB  had  settled,  of 
which  their  descendants  were  at  that  time  in  actual  possession, 
punishing  in  the  children  the  sacrilegious  perfidy  of  their 
fatheis. 

^  Tacitus  relates  something  very  singular,  though  not  very 

Krobable,  of  the  oracle  of  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia 
linor,  near  Colophon.  *  Germanicus,'  says  he,  *  went  to  con- 
sult Apollo  at  Claros.  It  is  not  a  woman  that  gives  the  answers 
there,  as  at  Delphi,  but  a  man,  chosen  out  of  certain  families, 
and  almost  always  of  Miletus.  It  is  su£Bcient  to  let  him  know 
the  number  and  names  of  those  who  come  to  consult  him. 
After  which  he  retires  into  a  cave,  and  having  drunk  of  the 
waters  of  a  spring  within  it,  he  delivers  answers  in  verse  upon 
what  the  persons  have  in  their  thoughts,  though  he  is  often 
ignorant,  and  knows  nothing  of  composing  in  measure.  It  is 
said,  that  he  foretold  to  Germanicus  his  sudden  death,  but  in 
dark  and  ambiguous  terms,  according  to  the  custom  of  oracles.' 
I  omit  a  great  number  of  other  oracles,  to  proceed  to  the 
most  famous  of  them  all.  It  is  very  obvious  that  I  mean  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was  worshipped  there  under 
the  name  of  the  Pythian,  a  title  derived  from  the  seipent 
Python,  which  he  had  killed,  or  from  a  Greek  word,  that  signi- 
fies to  inquire,  vi/O^adai,  because  people  came  thither  to  consult 

•  Pint,  de  grm.  &jcr.  p.  590.  *  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  U7.    Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  634 

*  Tacit.  Aimal.  1.  ii.  c.  54. 
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him.     From  thence  the  Delphic  priestess  was  called  Pythia, 
and  the  games  there  celebrated,  the  Pythian  games. 

Delphi  WAS  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis  in  Achaia.  It  stood 
upon  the  declivity,  and  about  the  middle,  of  the  mountain 
Parnassus,  built  upon  a  small  extent  of  even  ^und,  and  sur- 
rounded with  precipices,  that  fortified  it  without  the  help 

of  art. 

*  Diodorus  says,  that  there  was  a  caWty  udou  Parnassus, 
from  whence  an  exhaiatbn  rose,  which  made  ue  goats  dance 
and  skip  about,  and  intoxicated  the  brain.  A  shepherd  having 
approached  it,  out  of  a  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  so  extraor- 
dmary  an  effect,  was  immediately  seized  with  violent  agitations 
of  body,  and  pronounced  words,  which,  without  doubt,  he  did 
not  understand  himself;  but  which,  however,  foretold  futurity. 
Others  made  the  same  experinlent,  and  it  was  soon  rumoured 
throughout  the  neighbounng  countries.  The  cavity  was  no 
longer  approached  without  reverence.  The  exhalation  was 
concluded  to  have  something  divine  in  it  A  priestess  was 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  its  eflfects,  and  a  tripod  placed 
upon  the  vent,  called  by  the  Latins  Cortina,  perhaps  from  the 
skin*  that  covered  it.  From  thence  she  gave  her  oracles. 
The  city  of  Delphi  rose  insensibly  round  about  this  cave ;  and 
a  temple  was  erected,  which,  at  length,  became  very  magnifi- 
cent. The  reputation  of  this  oracle  almost  effiiced,  or  at  least 
very  much  exceeded,  that  of  all  others. 

At  first  a  single  Pythia  sufficed  to  answer  those  who  came 
to  consult  the  oracle,  as  they  did  not  yet  amount  to  any  great 
number :  but  in  process  of  time,  when  it  grew  into  universal 
repute,  a  second  was  appointed  to  mount  the  tripod  alternately 
with  the  first,  and  a  thiitl  chosen  to  succeed  in  case  of  death, 
or  disease.  There  were  other  assistants  besides  these  to  attend 
the  Pythia  in  the  sanctuary,  of  whom  the  most  considerable 
were  called  prophets ; '  it  was  their  business  to  take  care  ot 
the  sacrifices,  and  to  inspect  them.  To  these  the  demands  ol 
the  inquirers  were  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing ; 
and  they  returned  the  answers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

We  must  not  confound  the  Pythia  with  the  Sibyl  of  Delphi. 
The  ancients  represent  the  latter  as  a  woman  that  roved  from 
country  to  country,  venting  her  predictions.  She  was  at  the 
same  tmie  the  Sibyl  of  Delphi,  Erythras,  Babylon,  Cumse*  and 
many  other  places,  from  her  having  resided  in  them  all. 

The  Pythia  could  not  prophesy  till  she  was  intoxicated  by 
the  exhalation  from  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.     This  miraculous 

*  Lib.  xiv.  p.  427,  42S.  *  Corium.  ^  II^*^r«M. 
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vapoar  had  not  that  eflfect  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions. 
The  god  was  not  always  in  the  inspiring  hnmour.  At  first  he 
imparted  himself  only  once  a  year,  but  at  length  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  visit  the  Pythia  every  month.  All  days  were 
not  propert  and  apon  some  it  was  not  permitted  to  consult  the 
oracle.    These  unfortunate  days  occasioned  an  oracle's  being 

S'ven  to  Alexander  the  Great  worthy  of  remark.  He  went  to 
elphi  to  consult  the  god,  at  a  time  when  the  priestess  pre- 
tended it  was  forbidden  to  ask  him  any  questions,  and  would 
not  enter  the  temple.  Alexander,  who  was  always  warm  and 
tenacious,  took  hold  of  her  by  the  arm  to  force  her  into  it, 
when  she  cried  out,  *  ^  Ah,  my  son,  you  are  not  to  be  resisted !' 
<Nr,  '  My  8on»  you  are  invindUe  V  Upon  which  words  he 
declared  he  would  have  no  other  omde,  and  was  contented 
with  that  he  had  received. 

The  Pythia,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod,  was  a  long  time 
preparing  for  it  by  sacrifices,  purificatbns,  a  fast  of  three  days, 
and  many  other  ceremonies.  The  god  denoted  his  approach 
by  the  moving  of  a  laurel,  that  stood  before  the  gate  of  the 
lem[de,  which  shook  also  to  its  very  foundations. 

As  soon  f  as  the  divine  vapour,  like  a  penetrating  fire^  had 
diflused  itself  through  the  entraib  of  the  priestess,  her  hair 
stood  upright  upon  her  head,  her  looks  grew  wild,  she  foamed 
at  die  mouth,  a  sudden  and  violent  trembling  seized  her  whole 
body,  wiUi  all  the  ^symptoms  of  distraction  and  frenzy-  She 
uttered,  at  intervals,  some  words  almost  inarticulate,  which  the 
prophets  carefully  collected,  and  arranged  with  a  certain  d^ree 

f  ; Cai  Ulia  fknti 

Ante  forea^  sabitd  non  vuUus,  non  color  anus, 

Non  compta  tnansere  corns  :  aed  pectus  anhelum, 

Bt  nbie  km  corda  tament ;  majorque  Tideri, 

Nee  mortale  sonani :  afflata  est  Dvniae  quando 

Jam  propiore  dei.  Virg.  .Xn.  1.  vi.  v.  46 — 51. 

t  Among  the  Tarioos  mtriis  which  Qod  has  given  us  in  the  Scriptures  to  distin- 
guiah  his  oracles  from  those  of  the  devil,  the  fury  or  madaess;  attributed  by  Virgil  to 
tile  Pythia,  H  rabie/era  corila  tmmemi^  is  one.  It  is  T,  saith  God,  thai  show  the  fahte- 
hood  of  the  diviners*  predictions,  and  give  to  such  as  divine,  the  motions  of  fury  and 
madness ;  or  Hccordmg  to  Isa.  zliv.  25,  '  That  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liar, 
and  maketh  diviners  mad.'  Instead  of  which,  ^  prophets  of  the  tree  Ood  con- 
stantly gave  the  diviae  answers  b  an  eqtud  and  calm  tone  of  voice^  aad  with  a 
noble  tranquillity  of  behaviour.  Another  distinguishing  mark  is,  tliat  the  daemons 
gave  their  oracles  in  secret  places,  by-ways,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  caves  ;  whereas 
Ood'  gave  his  in  open  day,  and  before  all  tne  world.  <  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  in 
a  daik  place  of  the  earth,'  Isa.  zlv.  19.  M  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the 
beginning,*  Isa.  zlviii.  16.  So  that  God  did  not  permit  the  devil  to  imiUte  his 
oraclea,  without  imposing  such  conditions  upon  him,  as  might  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  false  inspiration. 
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of  order  and  oonnectioD.  Alter  she  had  been  a  certain  ttma 
upon  the  tripod,  she.  was  recondncted  to  her  cell,  where  she 
generally  continued  many  days  to  recover  from  her  fatigue ; 
apd,  as  Lucan  9ays,^  a  sudden  death  was  often  either  the 
reward  or  punishment  of  her  enthusiasm : 

Nnminis  tut  poena  ett  mors  immatura  recepti. 
Ant  pretiom. 

The  prophets  bad  poets  under  them»  who  made  the  orades 
into  versest  which  were  often  bad  enough,  and  gave  occasion 
to  remark  that,  it  was  very  surprising  that  Apouo,  who  pre- 
sided  over  the  choir  of  the  muses,  should  inspire  his  priestess 
no  better.  But  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  it  was  not  the  god 
who  composed  the  verses  of  the  oiacle.  He  inflamed  the 
Pvthia's  imagination,  and  kindled  in  her  soul  that  living  light, 
which  unveiled  all  futurity  to  her.  The  words  she  uttered  in 
the  heat  of  her  enthusiasm,  having  neither  method  nor  connec- 
tion, and  coming  only  by  starts,  if  that  expression  may  be 
used,  from  the  bottom  of  her  stomach,  or  rather**  from  her 
belly,  were  collected  with  care  by  the  prophets,  who  gave  them 
afterwards  to  the  poets  to  be  turned  into  verse.  These  Apollo 
left  to  their  own  genius  and  natuivl  talents ;  as  we  may  sup- 
pose he  did  the  Pythia  when  she  herself  composed  verses, 
which,  though  not  often,  happened  sometimes.  The  substance 
of  the  oracle  was  inspired  by  Apollo,  the  manner  of  expressing 
it  was  the  priestess's  own:  the  oracles  were  however  often 
given  in  prose. 

The  general  characteristics  of  oracles  were*  ambiguity, 
obscurity,  and  convertibility,  (if  I  may  use  that  expression,) 
so  that  one  answer  would  agree  with  several  various,  and  some- 
times directly  opposite,  events.  By  the  help  of  this  artifice, 
the  daemons,  who  of  themselves  are  not  capable  of  knowing 
futurity,  concealed  their  ignorance,  and  amused  the  credulity 
of  the  Pagan  world.  When  CrcBsus  was  upon  the  point  of 
invading  the  Medes,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  upon 
the  success  of  that  war,  and  was  answered,  that  by  passing  the 
river  Halys,  he  would  ruin  a  great  empire.  What  empire,  his 
own,  or  that  of  his  enemies?  He  was  to  guess  that;  but 
whatever  the  event  might  be,  the  oracle  could  not  fail  of  being 

*  Lib.  T.   ^  ^  *Eyym^0ifuit4H' 

*  Qudd  ai  aliquts  dixerit  multa  ab  iaolia  esse  pnedicta;  hoc  sciendam,  qadd 
semper  meodaciain  juiuterint  ▼eritati,  et  sic  sententias  temperftrint,  at,  seu  boni  sea 
maliquid  accidisset,  utramque  possit  intalligi.  Hicronym.  io  cap.  zlU.  Isaia.  H« 
cites  the  two  examples  of  Croesus  and  Pjrrilius. 
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the  right.     As  much  may  be  said  upon  the  same  god's 
swer  to  Pyrriins : 


in 
answer 


Aio  te,  iEacida,  Bouumot  Tinoere  pone. 


I  repeat  it  in  Latin,  because  the  equivocality,  which  equally 
implies,  that  Pyrrhus  could  conquer  the  Romans,  and  the 
Romans  Pyrrhus,  will  not  subsist  in  a  translation.  Under  the 
cover  of  such  ambiguities,  the  god  eluded  all  difficulties,  and 
was  never  in  the  wrong. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  was  clear  and  circumstantial.  I  have  related,  in 
the  history  of  CrcBsus,  the  stratagem  he  made  use  of  to  assure 
himself  ot  the  veracity  of  the  oracle,  which  was,  to  demand  of 
it,  by  his  ambassador,  what  he  was  doins  at  a  certain  time 
prefixed.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  replied,  m  verse,  that  he  was 
causing  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  to  be  drest  in  a  vessel  of  brass, 
which  was  really  the  case.  *The  emperor  Trajan  made  a 
similar  trial  of  the  eod  at  Heliopolis,  by  sending  him  a  letter"* 
sealed  up,  to  whioi  he  demanded  an  answer.  The  oracle 
made  no  other  return,  than  to  command  a  blank  paper,  well 
folded  and  sealed,  to  be  delivered  to  him.  Trajan,  upon  the 
receipt  of  it,  was  struck  with  amazement  to  see  an  answer  so 
correspondent  with  hb  own  letter,  in  which  he  knew  he  had 
written  nothine.  The  wonderful  f  ftcility  with  which  daemons 
can  transfer  themselves  almost  in  an  instant  from  place  to 
place,  made  it  not  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  two  answers, 
which  I  have  last  mentioned,  and  to  foretell  in  one  country, 
what  they  had  seen  in  another ;  this  is  Tertullian's  opinion. 

Admitting  it  to  be  true,  that  some  oracles  have  been  followed 
precisely  by  the  events  foretold,  we  may  believe  that  Grod,  to 
punish  the  blind  and  sacrilegious  creduhty  of  the  Pagans,  has 
sometimes  permitted  thedeemons  to  have  a  knowled^  of  things 
to  come,  and  to  foretell  them  distinctly  enough.  Which  conduct 
of  Ood,  though  very  much  above  human  comprehension,  is 
firequendy  attested  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

it  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  oracles,  mentioned  in 
profane  history,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  dee- 

'  Blacrob.  1.  i.  SmharmmL  c.  83. 

*  One  meCbod  of  coosulting  the  oncle  was  by  sealed  letters,  which  were  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god  unopened. 

^  Onnis  niritus  ales.  Hoc  et  angeli  et  damones.  Igitur  momento  vbique 
sunt;  totns  orbis  iUis  locus  unus  est:  quid  ubt  geratur  tam  facile  sciunt,  quam 
enuntiant.  Velocitaa  diviniUs  credituri  ouia  substantia  ignoratur.— Casteriini  testu- 
dinem  decoqui  cum  eaniibus  pecudis  Pythius  eo  modo  lenunciavit,  quo  suprft- 
dizimua.    Momento  apud  Lydiam  liierat.    Tertul.  m  Apohg. 
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rnons,  or  only  to  the  wickedness  and  imposture  of  men.  Van 
dale,  a  Dutch  physician,  has  maintained  the  latter  opinion 
and  Monsieur  Fontenelle,  when  a  youne  man,  adopted  it,  in 
the  persuasion  (to  use  his  own  words)  mat  it  was  indiflferent, 
as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  whether  the  oracles  were  the 
effect  of  the  agency  of  spirits,  or  a  series  of  impostures.  Father 
Baltus,  the  Jesuit,  professor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
university  of  Strasburgh,  has  refuted  them  both  in  a  very  sdid 
treatise,  wherein  he  demonstrates,  invincibly,  from  the  unani- 
mous authority  of  the  Fathers,  that  daemons  were  the  real 
agents  in  the  oracles.  He  attacks,  with  equal  force  and  success, 
the  rashness  and  presumption  of  the  Anabaptist  physician ; 
who,  calling  in  question  the  capacity  and  discernment  of  those 
holy  doctors,  secretly  endeavoured  to  efface  the  high  idea  all 
true  believers  should  entertain  of  those  great  leaders  of  the 
Church,  and  to  depreciate  their  venerable  authority,  which  is 
so  great  a  difficulty  to  all  who  deviate  from  the  principles  of 
ancient  tradition.  Now,  if  that  was  ever  certain  and  uniform 
in  any  thing,  it  is  so  in  this  point ;  for  aU  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  all  ages,  maintain,  and 
attest,  that  the  devil  was  the  author  of  idolatry  in  general,  and 
of  oracles  in  particular. 

This  opinion  does  not  hinder  our  believing  that  ihe  priests 
and  priestesses  were  fiPequently  guilty  of  fraud  and  impostiue 
in  the  answers  of  the  oracles.  For  is  not  the  devil  the  fiaither 
and  prince  of  lies  ?  In  the  Grrecian  history,  we  have  seen 
more  Chan  once  the  Delphic  priestess  suffer  herself  to  be  cor* 
rupted  by  presents.  It  was  from  that  motive,  she  persuaded 
the  LacedsBmonians  to  assist  the  people  of  Atliens  in  Uie  expul- 
sion of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  that  she  caused  Demaratus  to  be 
divested  of  the  royal  dignity,  to  make  way  for  Cleomenes ;  and 
drest  up  an  oracle  to  support  the  imposture  of  Lysander,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Sparta.  And  I  am  sqpt  to  believe  that  Themistocles,  who  well 
knew  the  importance  of  acting  against  the  Persians  by  sea, 
inspired  the  god  with  the  answer  he  gave,  *  to  defend  them- 
selves with  w^xlen  walb.'  ^  Demosthenes,  convinced  that  the 
oracles  were  frequently  suggested  by  passion  or  interest,  and 
suspecting,  with  reason,  that  Philio  had  instructed  them  to 
speak  in  his  favour,  boldly  declarea,  that  the  Pythia  *  philip- 

?ized ;'  and  bade  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  remember  that 
^ericles  and  Epaminondas,  instead  of  listening  to,  and  amusing 
themselves  with,  the  frivolous  answers  of  the  oracle,  those  idle 

^  Plut.  I'm  Demotik,  p.  854. 
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bugbears  of  the  base  and  cowardly,  consulted  only  reason  in 
the  choice  and  execution  of  their  measures. 

The  same  father  Baltus  examines,  with  equal  success,  a 
second  point  in  dispute,  namely,  the  cessation  of  oracles.  Mr. 
Vandale,  to  oppose  with  some  advantage  a  truth  so  glorious  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  subverter  of  idolatry,  had  falsified  the  sense 
of  the  Fathers,  by  making  them  say,  *  that  oracles  ceased  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  of  Christ's  birth.'  The  learned  apologist 
for  tne  Fathers  shows,  that  they  all  allege  that  oracles  ceased 
after  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  the  preaching  of  his  Grospel ;  not 
on  a  sudden,  but  in  proportion  as  his  salutary  doctrines  became 
known  to  mankind,  and  gained  ground  in  the  world.  This 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Fathers  is  confirmed  by  the  unexcep- 
tionable evidence  of  great  numbers  of  the  Pagans,  who  agree 
with  them  as  to  the  time  when  the  oracles  ceased. 

What  an  honour  to  the  Christian  religion  was  this  silence 
imposed  upon  the  oracles  by  the  victory  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
Every  Christian  had  this  power.  '  TertuUian,  in  one  of  his 
Apologies f  challenges  the  Pagans  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
consents  that  a  Christian  should  be  put  to  death,  if  he  did  not 
oblige  these  givers  of  oracles  to  oonfess  themselves  devils. 
"*  liictantius  informs  us,  that  every  Christian  could  silence  them 
by  only  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  all  the  world  knows,  that 
when  Julian  the  Apostate  was  at  Daphne,  a  suburb  of  Antioch* 
to  consult  Apollo,  the  god,  notwithstanding  all  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  him,  continued  mute,  and  only  recovered  his  speech 
to  answer  those  who  inquired  the  cause  of  his  silence,  that  they 
must  ascribe  it  to  the  interment  of  certain  bodies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Those  were  the  bodies  of  Christian  martyrs,  amongst 
which  was  that  of  St.  Babylas. 

This  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  give  us  a  due 
sense  of  our  obligations  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  darkness  to  which  all  mankind  were  abandoned  before 
his  coming.  We  have  seen  amongst  the  Carthaginians*  *  fathers 
and  mothers,  mor»  cruel  than  wild  beasts,  inhumanly  giving 
up  their  children,  and  annually  depopulating  their  cities,  by 
destroying  the  most  vigorous  of  their  youth,  in  obedience  to  the 
bloody  dictates  of  their  oracles  and  false  gods.    The  victims 

I  Tertull.  M  j4polog.  "  Ub.  de  verd  tapieni.  c.  27. 

*  Tun  baibaros,  Um  immaoes  fuisse  bomiQes,  ut  parricidium  suum,  id  est  tetrum 
atqne  ezecrabila  hamano  ^eneri  facintu,  sacrificium  voeareot  Caai  teaerat  atque 
inooceatfs  animai,  qu«  maximi  aat  stas  paranlibus  dvkior,  sine  olio  reipectu  pie- 
tatis  eztinguerant,  immaoitatemque  omDinm  bestiarom,  quae  tamen  foetus  suos  amant, 
feritatie  superarent.  O  dementiam  tataoabilem !  Quid  illb  isti  dii  ampli^  facere 
poasent  si  esaent  iratissinii,  quim  factual  propitii  ?  Cda  suoa  cultorts  parricidiia 
inquinaDt,  orbitatibus  flftactaa^  humanis  seosibus  spoliant.     Lactaot.  I.  i.  c.  21. 
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were  chosen  without  any  regard  to  rank,  sex,  age,  or  condition. 
Such  bloody  executions  were  honoured  with  the  name  of 
sacrifices,  and  designed  to  make  the  gods  propitious.  '  What 
greater  evil,'  cries  lactantins,  *  could  they  mflict  in  their  most 
violent  displeasure,  than  thus  to  deprive  their  adorers  of  all 
sense  of  humanity,  to  make  them  cut  the  throats  of  their  own 
children,  and  pollute  their  sacrilegious  hands  with  such  exe- 
crable parricides  ?* 

A  thousand  frauds  and  impostures,  openly  detected  at  Delphi, 
and  every  where  else,  had  not  opened  men's  eyes,  nor  in  the 
least  diminished  the  credit  of  the  oracles;  which  subsisted 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  and  was  carried  to  an  incon- 
ceivable height,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  men,  the  most 
profound  philosophers,  the  most  powerful  princes,  and  generally 
among  the  most  civilized  nations,  and  such  as  valued  them- 
selves most  upon  their  wisdom  and  policy.  The  estimation 
they  were  in,  may  be  judged  from  the  magnificence  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  immense  riches  amassed  in  it  through 
the  superstitious  credulity  of  nations  and  monarchs. 

"  The  temple  of  Delphi  having  been  burnt  about  the  fifty- 
eighth  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyons,  those  celebrated  jud^  of 
Greece,  took  upon  themselves  the  care  of  rebuilding  it  They 
agreed  with  an  architect  for  three  hundred  talents,  which 
amounts  to  nine  hundred  thousand  livres.*  '  The  cities  of 
Greece  were  to  furnish  that  sum.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi 
were  taxed  a  fourth  part  of  it,  and  collected  contributions  in 
all  parts>  even  in  foreign  nations,  for  that  service.  Amasis,  at 
that  time  kin^  of  Egypt,  and  the  Grecian  inhabitants  of  his 
country,  contributed  considerable  sums  towards  it.  The  Ale- 
mseonidsy  a  potent  fisimily  of  Athens,  took  upon  themselves 
the  conduct  of  the  building,  and  made  it  more  magnificent,  by 
considerable  additions  of  their  own,  than  had  been  proposed  in 
the  model. 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Croesus,  one  of  his  successors, 
enriched  the  temple  of  Delphi  with  an  incredible  number  of 
presents.  Many  other  princes,  cities,  and  private  persons,  by 
their  example,  in  a  kind  of  emulation  of  each  other,  had 
heaped  up  in  it  tripods,  vases,  tables,  shields,  crowns,  chariots, 
and  statues  of  gold  and  silver  of  all  sizes,  equally  infinite  in 
number  and  value.  The  presents  of  gold  which  CrcBsus  alone 
made  to  this  temple,  amounted,  accordiiig  to  Herodotus,®  to 
upwards  of  254  talents ;  that  is,  about  762,000  French  livres ;  f 

-  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  ISO ;  1.  v.  e.  62.  •  Ibid.  tic.  50, 51. 

•  About  44,4ftS/.  iteriing.  f  About  33,500/.  sterliag. 
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aod  perhaps  those  of  silver  to  as  much.  Most  of  these  presents 
were  in  being  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  '  Diodonis  Siculus» 
adding  those  of  other  princes  to  them,  makes  their  amount  ten 
thousand  talents,  or  thirty  millions  of  livres.* 

^  Amongst  the  statues  of  gold,  consecrated  by  Croesus  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  placed  that  of  his  female  baker,  the 
occasion  of  which  was  this :  Alyattes,  Croesus's  father,  having 
married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  children,  she  laid  a 
plan  to  get  rid  of  her  son-in*law,  that  the  crown  might  descend 
to  her  own  issue.  For  this  purpose  she  engaged  the  female 
baker  to  put  poison  into  a  loaf,  that  was  to  be  served  at  the 
young  prince's  table.  The  woman,  who  was  struck  with  horror 
at  the  crime,  (in  which  she  ought  to  have  had  no  part  at  all,) 
gave  Croesus  notice  of  it.  The  poisoned  loaf  was  served  to 
the  queen's  own  children,  and  their  death  secured  the  crown  to 
the  lawful  successor.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  grati- 
tude to  his  benefactress,  he  erected  a  statue  to  her  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  But,  it  may  be  said,  could  a  person  of  so 
mean  a  condition  deserve  so  great  an  honour?  Plutarch 
answers  in  the  affirmative ;  and  with  a  much  better  title,  he 
says,  than  many  of  the  so-much-vaunted  conquerors  and 
heroes,  who  have  acquired  their  fame  only  by  murder  and 
devastation. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  immense  riches  should 
have  tempted  the  avarice  of  mankind,  and  exposed  Delphi  to 
being  frequently  pillaged.  Without  mentioning  more  ancient 
times,  Xerxes,  who  mvaded  Greece  with  a  million  of  men, 
endeavoured  to  seize  upon  the  spoils  of  this  temple.  Above 
an  hundred  years  after,  the  Phooeans,  near  neighbours  of 
Delphi,  plundered  it  at  several  times.  The  same  rich  booty 
was  the  sole  motive  of  the  irruption  of  the  Grauls  into  Greece 
under  Brennus.  The  guardian  god  of  Delphi,  if  we  may 
believe  historians,  sometimes  defended  this  temple  by  sur- 
prising prodigies ;  and  at  others,  either  from  impotence  or 
want  of  presence  of  mind,  suffered  himself  to  be  plundered. 
When  Nero  made  this  temple,  so  famous  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, a  visit,  and  found  in  it  five  hundred  fine  brass  statues 
of  illustrious  men  and  gods  to  his  liking,  which  had  been 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  (those  of  gold  and  silver  having  un- 
doubtedly disappeared  upon  his  approach,)  he  ordered  them 
to  be  taken  down,  and  shipping  them  on  board  his  vessels, 
carried  them  with  him  to  Rome. 

»  Diod.  1.  zvi.  p.  453  4  Plat,  dc  Pftk.  orac.  p.  491. 

•  About  l|300,000i. 
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Those  who  are  desirooB  of  more  particular  informatioa 
concerning  the  oracles  and  riches  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  may 
consult  some  dissertations  upon  this  subject,  printed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Bdles  LeitreeJ'  of  which  I  have 
made  good  use,  according  to  my  custom. 

4 

Of  the  Oames  and  Combats. 

Games  and  combats  made  a  part  of  the  religion,  and  had  a 
share  in  almost  all  the  festivals  of  the  ancients ;  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  proper  that  they  should  find  a  place  in  this  Work« 
Whether  we  consider  their  origin,  or  the  design  of  their  insti- 
tution, we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  being  so  prevalent  in 
the  best  eoverned  states. 

Hercules,  Theseus^  Castor  and  Pollux*  and  the  greatest 
heroes  of  antiquity,  were  not  only  the  institutors  or  restorers 
of  them,  but  dioudit  it  prions  to  share  in  the  exercise  of 
them,  and  meritorious  to  succeed  therein.  These  subduers  of 
monsters,  and  of  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  them,  to  ^ispire  to  the  victories  in  these  com- 
bats ;  nor  that  the  new  wreaths  with  which  their  brows  were 
encircled  in  the  solemnization  of  these  games,  detracted  from 
the  lustre  of  those  they  had  before  acquired.  Hence  the  most 
famous  poets  made  these  combats  the  subject  of  their  verses ; 
the  beauty  of  whose  poetry,  whilst  it  inmiortalized  themselves, 
seemed  to  promise  an  eternity  of  fiune  to  those  whose  victories 
it  celebrated.  Hence  arose  that  uncommon  ardour  which  ani- 
mated all  Greece,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  those  ancient  heroes, 
and  like  them,  to  signalize  themselves  in  the  public  combats. 

A  reason  more  solid,  and  originating  in  the  very  nature  of 
these  combats,  and  of  the  people  who  used  them,  may  be  given 
for  their  prevalence.  The  Greeks,  by  nature  warlike,  and 
equally  intent  upon  forming  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their 
youth,  introduced  these  exerciser,  and  annexed  honours  to 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  younger  sort  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  to  confirm  their  health,  to  render  them  stronger  and  more 
robust,  to  inure  them  to  fatigues,  and  to  make  them  intrepid 
in  close  fight,  in  which,  the  use  of  fire-arms  being  then  unknown, 
strength  of  body  generally  decided  the  victory.  These  athletic 
exercises  supplied  the  place  of  those  in  use  amongst  our  nobi- 
lity, as  dancing,  fencing,  riding  the  great  horse,  8u:. ;  but  th^ 
did  not  confine  themselves  *  to  a  graceful  mien,  nor  to  the 
beauties  of  a  shape  and  face ;  they  were  for  joining  strength  to 
the  charms  of  person. 

'  Vol.  iii. 
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It  is  true,  these  exercises,  so  illustrious  by  their  founders, 
and  so  useful  in  the  ends  at  first  proposed  from  them,  intro- 
duced public  masters,  who  tau^t  them  to  young  persons,  and 
from  practising  them  with  success,  made  public  riiow  and  osten- 
tation of  their  skill.  This  sort  of  men  applied  themselves 
solely  to  the  practice  of  this  art,  and  carrying  it  to  an  excess, 
they  formed  it  into  a  kind  of  science,  by  the  addition  of  rules 
and  refinements ;  often  challenging  each  other  out  of  a  vain 
emulation,  till  at  length  they  degenerated  into  a  profession  of 
pe<^le,  who,  without  any  other  employment  or  merit,  exhibited 
thenuelTes  as  a  sight  tor  the  diversion  of  the  public.  Our 
dancing-masters  are  not  unlike  them  in  this  respect,  whose 
natural  and  original  designation  was  to  teach  youth  a  graceful 
manner  of  walkmg,  and  a  good  address ;  but  now  we  see  them 
mount  the  stage,  and  perform  ballets  in  the  garb  of  comedians, 
capering,  jumping,  skipping,  and  making  variety  of  strange 
unnatural  motions.  We  s£dl  see  in  the  sequel,  what  opinion 
the  wiser  among  the  ancients  had  of  thdr  professed  combatants 
and  wrestling-masters. 

There  were  four  games  solemnized  in  Greece.  The  Olympic, 
so  called  from  Olympia,  otherwise  Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, near  which  they  were  celebrated,  after  the  expiration 
of  evory  four  years,  in'  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympicus.  The 
Pyihiany  sacred  to  Apollo  *  Pythius,  so  called  from  the  serpent 
Python,  killed  by  him;  they  were  celebrated  at  Delphi  every 
four  years.  The  NenuBan,  which  took  their  name  from 
Nemsea,  a  city  and  forest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  either 
instituted  or  restored  by  Hercules,  afler  he  had  slain  the  lion 
of  the  Nemaean  forest.  They  were  solemnized  every  two  years. 
And  lastly,  the  Isthmian,  celebrated  upon  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  every  four  years,  in  honour  of  Neptune.  '  Theseus 
was  the  restorer  of  them,  and  they  continued  even  afler  the 
ruin  of  Corinth.  That  persons  might  be  present  at  these 
public  sports  with  greater  quiet  and  security,  tnere  was  a  gene- 
ral suspension  of  arms,  and  cessation  of  hostilities  throughout 
all  Greece,  during  the  time  of  their  celebration. 

In  these  games,  which  were  solemnized  with  incredible  mag- 
nificence, and  drew  together  a  prodigious  concourse  of  ^ec- 
tators  and  combatants  from  all  parts,  a  simple  wreath  was  all 
the  reward  of  the  victors.  In  the  Olympic  games,  it  was  com- 
posed of  wild  olive.  In  the  Pythian,  of  laurel.  In  the  Ne- 
maean, of  green  parsley;^  and  in  the  Isthmian,  of  the  same 

*  Pausan.  1.  ii.  p.  88.  *  Apium. 

*  Several  reasons  are  given  for  this  uama. 
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herb  dried.  The  inatituton  of  these  games  wished  that  it 
should  be  implied  from  hence,  that  honour  alone,  and  not 
mean  and  sordid  interest,  ought  to  be  the  motive  of  great 
actions.  Of  what  were  men  not  capable,  accustomed  to  act 
solely  from  so  glorious  a  principle  1  "  We  have  seen  in  the 
Persian  war,  that  Tigranes,  one  of  the  most  oonsideraUe  cap* 
tains  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  having  heard  the  prizes  in  the 
Grecian  games  described,  cried  out  with  astonishment,  address- 
ing himself  to  Mardonius,  who  commanded  in  chief,  *  *  Hea- 
vens! against  what  men  are  you  leading  us?  Insensible  to 
interest,  tiiey  combat  only  for  glory  I*  Which  exclamation, 
though  looked  upon  by  Xerxes  as  an  effect  of  abject  fear, 
abounds  with  sense  and  judgment, 

'  It  was  from  the  same  principle  that  the  Romans,  whilst 
they  bestowed  upon  other  occasions  crowns  of  gold  of  great 
value,  persisted  always  in  givine  only  a  wreath  of  oaken  leaves 
to  him  who  had  saved  the  lite  of  a  citizen.  *  O  manners, 
worthy  of  eternal  remembrance !'  cried  Pliny,  in  relating  this 
laudable  custom,  *  O  grandeur,  truly  Roman,  that  would  assign 
no  other  reward  but  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  a  citizen  \ 
a  service,  indeed,  above  all  reward ;  thereby  sufficiently  evin- 
cing their  opinion,  that  it  was  criminal  to  save  a  man's  life 
from  the  motive  of  lucre  and  interest!'  O  mores  aierrum,  qui 
ianta  opera  hohore  solo  donaverint ;  et  chm  rdiqwu  coronas 
auro  commendarent^  salutem  civis  in  pretio  esse  noluerint^ 
clard  pro/essione  servari  quidem  hominem  nefas  esse  lucri 
catisdS 

Amongst  all  the  Grecian  games,  the  Olympic  held  unde- 
niably the  first  rank,  and  that  for  three  reasons.  They  were 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  the  gods;  instituted  by 
Hercules,  the  first  of  the  heroes ;  and  celebrated  with  more 
pomp  and  maoiificence,  amidst  a  greater  concourse  of  spec- 
tators attracted  from  all  parts,  than  any  of  the  rest. 

^  If  Pausanias  may  be  believed,  women  were  prdbibited  to 
be  present  at  them  upon  pain  of  death ;  and  during  their  con- 
tinuance, it  was  ordained,  that  no  woman  should  approach  the 
place  where  the  games  were  celebrated,  or  pass  on  that  side  of 
the  river  Alpheus.  One  only  was  so  bold  as  to  violate  this  law, 
and  slipt  in  disguise  amongst  those  who  were  training  the 
wrestlers.  She  was  tried  for  the  offence,  and  would  have 
suffered  the  penalty  enacted  by  the  law,  if  the  judges,  in  regard 
to  her  father,  her  brother,  and  her  son,  who  had  all  been  victors 

••  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  26.  «  Piin.  1.  xvi.  c.  4.  »  Pausan.  I.  ▼.  p.  ^7. 
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in  the  Olympic  games,  had  not  pardoned  her  ofience,  and  saved 
iier  life. 

This  law  was  very  conformable  with  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  the  ladies  were  very  reserved,  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  had  separate  apartments,  called  Oynacea, 
and  never  ate  at  table  with  the  men  when  strangers  were 
present.  It  was  certainly  inconsistent  with  decency  to  admit 
them  at  some  of  the  games,  as  those  of  wrestling  and  the  Pan- 
cratium, in  which  the  combatants  fought  naked. 

'  The  same  Pansanias  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  the 
priestess  of  Ceres  had  an  honourable  seat  in  these  games,  and 
that  virgins  were  not  denied  the  liberty  of  being  present  at 
them.  For  my  part,  I  caqnot  conceive  the  reason  of  such 
inconsistency,  which  indeed  seems  incredible. 

The  Greeks  thought  nothing  comparable  to  the  victory  in 
these  games.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  perfection  of  glory, 
and  did  not  believe  it  permitted  to  mortals  to  desire  any  thing 
beyond  it.  *  Cicero  assures  us,  that  with  them  it  was  no  less 
honourable  than  the  consular  dignity  in  its  original  splendour 
with  the  ancient  Romans.  And  in  another  place  ne  says, 
that  f  to  conquer  at  Olympia,  was  almost,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Grecians,  more  great  and  dorious,  than  to  receive  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  at  Rome,  riorace  speaks  in  still  stronger 
terms  of  this  kind  of  victory,  "l  He  is  not  afraid  to  say,  that 
'  it  exalts  the  victor  above  human  nature ;  they  were  no  longer 
men  but  gods.' 

We  shall  see  hereafter  what  extraordinary  honours  were  paid 
the  victor,  of  which  one  of  the  most  affecting  was,  to  date  the 
year  with  his  name.  Nothins  could  more  e&ctually  stimulate 
their  endeavours,  and  make  them  regardless  of  expenses,  than 
the  assurance  of  immortalizing  their  names,  which,  through  all 
future  ages  would  be  enrolled  in  their  annals,  and  stand  in  the 
front  of  all  laws  made  in  the  same  year  with  the  victory.  To 
this  motive  may  be  added  the  joy  of  Knowing,  that  their  praises 
would  be  celebrated  by  the  most  femous  poets,  and  form  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  the  most  illustrious  assemblies ;  for 

*  Ftosan.  L  ▼!.  p.  382. 

*  OlTmpioram    ?ictoria,  Onscis   conivlatiit  ille  «iitiq«iit  vid«lMtnr.    TWenl. 
Qai^ttA,  U.  n.41. 

i*  Olympionicam  esse  apud  Gnecos  prope  nuym  fuit  et  gloriosius  qnam  Rom« 
HimpMsse.    Pro  Fkueo,  n.  31. 

J  _^— .^—^  Palmaqae  nobilia 

Temrom  dominos  evehit  id  dcos.         Od.  i.  1.  i. 

Sive  qiiof  Elea  domum  reducit 

Pklma  cflslestes  Od,  ii.  1.  i. 
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these  odes  were  sung  in  every  house,  and  formed  a  part  ia 
every  entertainment.  What  could  be  a  more  powerful  incen- 
tive to  a  people,  who  had  no  other  object  and  aim  than  that  of 
human  glory  ? 

I  shall  confine  myself  upon  this  head  to  the  Olympic  games, 
which  continued  five  days ;  and  shall  describe,  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  several  kinds  of  combats  of  which  they 
were  composed.  M.  Burette  has  treated  this  subject  in  several 
dissertations,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres  ;  wherein  purity,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of  style  are 
united  with  profound  erudition.  I  make  no  scruple  in  appro- 
priating to  my  use  the  riches  of  my  brethren ;  and,  in  what  I 
nave  already  said  upon  the  Olympic  games,  have  meuile  very 
free  with  the  late  Aobe  Massieu^s  remarks  upon  the  Odes  of 
Pindar.  • 

The  combats  which  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  solemnity 
of  the  public  games,  were  boxing,  wrestling,  the  pancratium* 
the  discus  or  quoit,  and  racing.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
exercises  of  leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  and  that  of  the  trochus 
or  wheel ;  but  as  these  were  neither  important  nor  of  any  great 
reputation,  I  shall  content  myself  with  having  only  mentioned 
them  in  this  place.  For  the  better  methodizing  the  particulars 
of  these  games  and  exercises,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with 
an  account  of  the  Athletse,  or  combatants. 


Of  the  AthletiBf  or  Combatants. 

The  term  Athletse  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  2dXof, 
which  signifies  labour,  combat.  This  name  was  given  to  those 
who  exercised  themselves  with  an  intention  to  dispute  the 
prizes  in  the  public  games.  The  art  by  which  they  formed 
themselves  for  these  encounters,  was  called  Gymnastic,  from 
the  Athletse's  practising  naked. 

Those  who  were  designed  for  this  profession  frequented,  from 
their  most  tender  age,  the  Gymnasia  or  Palaestrae,  which  were 
a  kind  of  academies  maintained  for  that  purpose  at  the  public 
expense.  In  these  places,  such  young  people  were  under  the 
direction  of  diflPerent  masters,  who  employed  the  most  eflPectnal 
methods  to  inure  their  bodies  for  the  fatigues  of  the  public 
games,  and  to  train  them  for  the  combats.  The  regimen  they 
were  under  was  very  hard  and  severe.  At  first  they  had  no 
other  nourishment  than  dried  figs,  nuts,  soft  cheese,  and  a 
coarse  heavy  sort  of  bread,  called  (Asii^a.    They  were  absolutely 
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forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  and  enjoined  continence ;  which 
Horace  expresses  thus  :^ 

Qui  studet  opUtam  cunu  contingera  nMtain 
Malta  tulit  fedtqne  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
Abttiiratt  Tenera  eC  nno. 

Who  in  th'  Olympic  race  the  priM  would  gain, 
Has  borne  from  early  youth  fatigue  and  pan, 
Excess  of  heat  and  cold  has  often  tryM, 
Love's  softness  banish'd,  and  the  glass  deny'd. 

St.  Paul,  by  a  comparison  drawn  from  the  Athletae,  exhorts 
the  Corinthians,  near  whose  city  the  Isthmian  games  were 
celebrated,  to  a  sober  and  j)enitent  life.  '  Those  who  strive,' 
says  he,  '  for  the  masteiy,  are  temperate  in  all  things :  Now 
th<^  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.' 
*  TertuUian  uses  the  same  thought  to  encourage  the  martyrs. 
He  makes  a  comparison  from  what  the  hopes  of  victory  made 
the  Athletae  endure.  He  repeats  the  severe  and  painful  exer- 
cises they  were  obliged  to  undei^;  the  continual  denial  and 
constraint,  in  which  they  passed  the  best  years  of  their  lives ; 
and  the  voluntary  privation  which  they  imposed  upon  them- 
selves, of  all  that  was  most  pleasing  and  grateful  to  their  pas- 
sions«  It  is  true,  the  Athletes  did  not  always  observe  so  severe 
a  regimen,  but  at  length  substituted  in  its  stead  a  voracity  and 
indolence  extremely  remote  from  it. 

The  Athletse,  before  their  exercises,  f  were  rubbed  with  oils 
and  ointments  to  make  their  bodies  more  supple  and  vigorous. 
At  first  they  made  use  of  a  belt,  with  an  apron  or  scarf  festened 
to  it,  for  their  more  decent  appearance  in  the  combats ;  but 
one  of  the  combatants  happenmg  to  lose  the  victory  by  this 
covering's  falling  off,  that  accident  was  the  occasion  of  sacn- 
ficinjg  modesty  to  convenience,  and  retrenching  the  apron  for 
the  tuture.  The  Athletee  were  naked  only  in  some  exercises, 
as  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  and  the  foot-race.  They 
practised  a  kind  of  novitiate  in  the  Gymnasia  for  ten  months, 
to  accomplish  themselves  in  the  several  exercises  by  assiduous 
application ;  and  this  they  did  in  the  presence  of  such,  as 
cariosity  or  idleness  conducted  to  look  on.  But  when  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  drew  nigh,  the  Athletae  who 
were  to  appear  in  them  were  kept  to  double  exercise. 

•  An,  Poet.  Y,A12, 

*  Nempe  enim  et  Athlets  segregantur  ad  stnctiorsm  discipUnam,  ut  robori  mdift* 
cando  vacent ;  continentur  &  luzurift,  i  cibis  lastioribus,  a  potu  jucundiore ;  cogun- 
tur,  crvciaDtur,  fatigantur.    Tertul.  ad  Martyr j 

f  Ttk9  persons  employed  in  this  office  were  called  AUpitt. 
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Before  they  were  admitted  to  combat,  other  proofis  were 
required;  as  to  birth,  none  but  Greeks  were  to  be  received. 
It  was  also  necessary,  that  their  manners  should  be  unexcep- 
tionable, and  their  condition  free.  No  foreigner  was  admitted 
to  combat  in  the  Olympic  games ;  and  when  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  presented  himself  to  dispute 
the  prize,  his  competitors,  without  any  regard  to  the  royal 
dignity,  opposed  his  reception  as  a  Macedonian,  and  conse- 
quently a  barbarian  and  a  stranger ;  nor  could  the  judges  be 
Erevailed  upon  to  admit  him,  till  he  had  proved  in  due  form 
is  fiEunily  originally  descended  from  the  Argives. 
The  persons  who  presided  in  the  games  were  called  Agono^ 
iheUjp^  AthlotkeUs,  and  Hellanodiew:  they  r^stered  the  name 
and  country  of  each  champion  ;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the 
games  a  herald  proclaimed  the  names  of  the  combatants.  They 
were  then  made  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  religiously 
observe  the  several  laws  prescribed  in  each  kind  of  combat, 
and  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  established  orders  and  regu- 
lations of  the  games,  rraud,  artifice,  and  excessive  violence, 
were  absolutely  prohibited;  and  the  maxim  so  generally  re- 
ceived elsewhere,"*  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  an  enemy  is 
conquered  by  deceit  or  valour,  was  banished  from  these  com- 
bats. The  address  of  a  combatant,  expert  in  all  the  niceties 
of  his  art,  who  knows  how  to  shift  and  ward  dexterously,  to  ptit 
the  change  upon  his  adversary  with  art  and  subtlety,  and  to 
improve  the  least  advantages,  must  not  be  confounded  here 
with  the  cowardly  and  knavish  cunning  of  one  who,  without 
regard  to  the  laws  prescribed,  employs  the  most  unfair  means 
to  vanquish  his  competitor.  Those  who  disputed  the  prize  in 
the  several  kinds  of  combats,  drew  lots  for  their  precedency  in 
them. 

'    It  is  time  to  bring  our  champions  to  blows,  and  to  run  over  the 
different  kinds  of  combats,  in  which  they  exercis^  themselves. 

Of  Wrestling. 

Wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  exercises  of  which  we 
have  anv  knowledge,  having  been  practised  in  the  time  of  iii^ 

Jatriarcns,  as  the  wrestling  of  the  angel  with  Jacob  proves.^ 
acob  supported  the  angel's  attack  so  vigorously,  tnat  the 
latter,  perceiving  he  could  not  throw  so  rough  a  wrestler,  was 
reduced  to  make  him  lame  by  touching  the  smew  of  his  thigfaf 
which  immediately  shrunk  up. 

^  Gen.  nxii.  24. 

*  Dolut  an  virtus,  quit  in  qobU  raquint  ? 
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Wrestling,  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  was 
practised  at  first  with  simplicity,  little  art,  and  in  a  natural 
manner;  the  weight  of 'the  body,  and  the  strength  of  the 
muscles,  having  more  share  in  it  than  address  and  skill. 
Theseus  was  the  first  that  reduced  it  to  method,  and  refined  it 
by  the  rules  of  art«  He  was  also  the  first  who  established  the 
public  schools,  called  PaUeMtrtB^  where  the  young  people  had 
masters  to  instruct  them  in  it 

The  wrestlers,  before  they  began  the  combat,  were  rubbed 
all  over  in  a  roudi  manner,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  oils, 
which  added  to  the  stren^  and  flexibility  of  their  Umbs.  But 
as  this  unction,  by  makmg  the  skin  too  slippery,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  them  to  take  good  hold  of  each  other,  they  reme- 
died that  inconveniencci  sometimes  by  rolling  themselves  in 
the  dust  of  the  Palsestra,  sometimes  by  throwing  a  fine  sand 
upon  each  other,  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Xystse,  or  por- 
ticoes of  the  Gymnasia. 

Thus  prepared,  the  wrestlers  began  their  combat.  They 
were  matched  two  against  two,  and  sometimes  several  couples 
contended  at  the  same  time.  In  this  combat,  the  whole  aim 
and  design  of  the  wrestlers  was  to  throw  their  adversary  upon 
the  ground.  Both  strength  and  art  were  employed  for  this 
purpose :  they  seized  each  other  by  the  arms,  drew  forwards, 
pushed  backwards,  used  many  distortions  and  twistings  of  the 
body;  locking  their  lijabs  into  each  other's,  seizing  by  the 
neck,  throttling,  pressing  in  their  arms,  struggling,  plying  on  all 
sides,  lifting  from  the  ground,  dashing  their  heads  together  like 
rams,  and  twisting  one  another's  necks.  The  most  considerable 
advantage  in  the  wrestler's  art,  was  to  make  himself  master  of 
his  adversar/s  legs,  of  which  a  fidl  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence. From  whence  Plautus  says  in  his  PMeudolus,  speaking 
of  wine,  *  *  He  is  a  dangerous  wrestler,  he  presently  trips  up 
the  heek.'  The  Greek  terms  i^offxeXi^iiy,  and  vre^y/^eiv,  and 
the  Latin  word  supplaniaret  seem  to  imply,  that  one  of  these 
arts  consisted  in  stooping  down  to  seize  the  antagonist  under 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  m  raising  them  up  to  give  him  a  fall. 

In  this  manner  the  Athletse  wrestled  standing,  the  combat 
ending  with  the  fall  of  one  of  the  competitors.  But  when  it 
happened  that  the  wrestler  who  was  down,  drew  his  adversary 
along  with  him,  either  by  art  or  accident,  the  combat  continued 
upon  the  sand,  the  antagonists  tumbling  and  twining  with  each 
otner  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  till  one  of  them  got  upper- 
most, and  compelled  the  other  to  ask  quarter,  and  confess 

*  Captat  pedes  primumi  luctator  dolosua  tst. 
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himself  vanquished.  There  was  a  third  sort  of  wrestling,  called 
'Ax^ox6f^i<r/bkof,  from  the  Athletse's  using  only  their  hands  in  it, 
without  taking  hold  of  the  body,  as  in  the  other  kinds ;  and 
this  exercise  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  ereater  combat.  It 
consisted  in  intermingling  their  fingers,  and  in  squeezing  them 
with  all  their  force ;  in  pushing  one  another,  by  joining  the 
palms  of  their  hands  together ;  in  twisting  their  fingers,  wrists, 
and  other  joints  of  the  arm,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
member ;  and  the  victory  was  his,  who  obliged  his  opponent  to 
ask  quarter. 

The  combatants  were  to  fight  three  times  successively,  and 
to  throw  their  antagonists  at  least  twice,  before  the  prize  could 
be  adjudged  to  them. 

^  Homer  describes  the  wrestling  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses ;  Ovid, 
that  of  Hercules  and  Achelous;  Lucan,  of  Hercules  and 
AntSBus;  and  Statins,  in  his  Thebaid,  that  of  Tydeus  and 
Agylleus. 

The  wrestlers  of  greatest  reputation  amongst  the  Greeks, 
were  Milo  of  Crotona,  whose  history  I  have  related  elsewhere 
at  large,  and  Polydamas.  The  latter,  alone  and  without  arms, 
killed  a  furious  lion  upon  mount  Olympus,  in  imitation  of 
Hercules,  whom  he  proposed  to  himself  as  a  model  in  this 
action.  Another  time  having  seized  a  bull  by  one  of  his 
hinder  legs,  the  beast  could  not  get  loose  without  leaving  his 
hoof  in  his  hands.  He  could  hold  a  chariot  behind,  while  the 
coachman  whipt  his  horses  in  vain  to  make  them  go  forward. 
Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  hearing  of  his  prodigious 
strength,  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  invited  him  to  8usa. 
Three  soldiers  of  that  Prince's  guard,  and  of  that  band  which 
the  Persians  called  *  immortal,'  esteemed  the  most  warlike  of 
their  troops,  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him.  Our  champion 
fought  and  killed  them  all  three. 

Of  Boxing ^  or  the  Cesttu, 

Boxing  is  a  combat  at  blows  with  the  fist,  from  whence  it 
derives  its  name.  The  combatants  covered  their  fists  with  a 
kind  of  offensive  arms,  called  Ce$tu8,  and  their  heads  with  a 
sort  of  leather  cap,  to  defend  their  temples  and  ears,  which 
were  most  exposed  to  blows,  and  to  deaden  their  violence. 
The  Cestus  was  a  kind  of  gauntlet,  or  glove,  made  of  straps  of 
leather,  and  plated  with  brass,  lead  or  iron.     Their  use  was  to 

«  Uiad,  I.  xxiii.  v.  708,  &c.     Ovid.  Akiam.  I.  ix.  v.  31,  &c.     Phan.  1.  it.  v.  612. 
Stat.  1.  vi.  V.  847. 
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Btrengthen  the  hands  of  the  combatants,  and  to  add  violence  to 
their  blows. 

Sometimes  the  Athletae  came  immediately  to  the  most  vio- 
lent blows,  and  began  their  onset  in  the  most  furioas  manner. 
Sometimes  whole  hours  passed  in  harassing  and  fatiguing  each 
other,  by  a  continual  extension  of  their  arms,  rendering  each 
other's  blows  ineffectual,  and  endeavouring  by  that  sparring  to 
keep  off  their  adversary.  But  when  they  fought  with  the 
utmost  fury,  they  aimed  chiefly  at  the  head  and  face,  which 
parts  they  were  most  careful  to  defend,  by  either  avoiding  or 
parrying  the  blows  made  at  them.  When  a  combatant  came 
on  to  throw  himself  with  all  hb  force  and  vigour  upon  another, 
they  had  a  surprising  address  in  avoiding  the  attack,  by  a 
nimble  turn  of  the  body,  which  threw  the  imprudent  adversary 
down,  and  deprived  him  of  the  victory. 

However  fierce  the  combatants  were  against  each  other, 
their  being  exhausted  by  the  length  of  tne  combat,  would 
frequently  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  truce ; 
upon  which  the  battle  was  suspended  by  mutual  consent  for 
some  minutes,  that  were  employed  in  recovering  their  fatigue, 
and  rubbing  off  the  sweat  m  which  thev  were  bathed :  after 
which  they  renewed  the  fight,  till  one  of  them,  by  letting  fall 
his  arms  through  weakness  and  faintness,  explained  that  he 
could  no  longer  support  the  pain  or  fotigue,  and  desired 
quarter ;  which  was  confessing  himself  vanquished. 

Boxing  was  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
gymnastic  combats;  because,  besides  the  danger  of  being 
crippled,  the  combatants  ran  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  They 
sometimes  fell  down  dead,  or  dying  upon  the  sand ;  though 
that  seldom  happened,  except  the  vanquished  person  persisted 
too  long  in  not  acknowledging  his  defeat :  yet  it  was  common 
for  them  to  quit  the  fi&ht  with  a  countenance  so  disfigured, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  Know  them  afterwards ;  carrying  away 
with  them  the  sad  marks  of  their  vigorous  resistance,  such  as 
bruises  and  contusions  in  the  face,  the  loss  of  an  eye,  their 
teeth  knocked  ont,  their  jaws  broken,  or  some  more  considerable 
fracture. 

We  find  in  the  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  several  descrip- 
tions of  this  kind  of  combat.  In  Homer,  that  of  Epeus  and 
Euryalus ;  '  in  Theocritus,  of  Pollux  and  Amycus ;  in  ApoUo- 
nius  Rhodius,  the  same  battle  of  Pollux  and  Amycus ;  in  Virgil, 
that  of  Dares  and  Entellus;  and  in  Statins,  and  Valerius 
Flaccus,  of  several  other  combatants. 

'  Dioscor.  Idyl,  xzii.     Argtmauiic,  1.  ii.    Mneid.  I.  v.     Tlkebaid,  1.  vii.    Ar* 
gonaut,  L  tr. 
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Of  the  Pancratium, 

The  Pancratium*  was  so  called  from  two  Greek  words,  which 
signify  that  the  whole  force  of  the  body  was  necessary  for 
succeeding  in  it.  It  united  boxing  and  wrestling  in  the  same 
fight,  borrowing  from  one  its  manner  of  struggling  and  flinging, 
and  from  the  other,  the  art  of  dealing  blows  and  of  avoiding 
them  with  success.  In  wrestling  it  was  not  permitted  to  strikie 
with  the  hand,  nor  in  boxing  to  seize  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  the  wrestlers ;  but  in  the  Pancratium,  it  was  not 
only  allowed  to  make  use  of  all  the  gripes  and  artifices  of 
wrestling,  but  the  hands  and  feet,  and  even  the  teeth  and  nails, 
might  be  employed  to  conquer  an  antagonist, 
u  This  combat  was  the  most  rough  and  dangerous.  A  Pan- 
cratiast  in  the  Olympic  games  (called  Arrichion,  or  Arrachion.) 
perceiving  himself  umost  suffocated  by  his  adversary,  who  had 
got  fast  hold  of  him  by  the  throat,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
held  him  by  the  foot,  broke  one  of  his  enemy's  toes,  the  extreme 
anguish  of  which  obliged  him  to  ask  quarter  at  the  very  instant 
that  Arrichion  himself  expired.  The  Amnothetae  crowned 
Arrichion,  though  dead,  and  proclaimed  nim  victor.  Philo- 
stratus  has  left  us  a  very  lively  description  of  a  painting,  which 
represented  this  combat. 

Of  the  Ductt8,  or  Quoit. 

The  Discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit  of  a  round  form,  made  some- 
times of  wood,  but  more  frequently  of  stone,  lead,  or  other 
metal ;  as  iron  or  brass.  Those  who  used  this  exercise  were 
called  Discoboli,  that  is,  flingers  of  the  Discus.  The  epithet 
KarajfA^^ioft  which  signifies  '  borne  upon  the  shoulders,'  given 
to  this  instrument  by  Homer,  suflSciently  shows,  that  it  was  of 
too  ereat  a  weight  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  in  the 
hands  only,  and  that  the  shoulders  were  necessary  for  the 
support  of  such  a  burden  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  intent  of  this  exercise,  as  of  almost  all  the  others,  was 
to  invigorate  the  body,  and  to  make  men  more  capable  of 
supporting  the  weight  and  use  of  arms.  In  war  they  were 
often  obliged  to  carry  such  loads,  as  appear  excessive  m  these 
days,  either  of  provisions,  fascines,  palisades ;  or  in  scaling  of 
wails,  when,  to  equal  the  height  of  them,  several  of  the  besiegers 
mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other. 

The  Athletee,  in  hurling  the  Discus,  put  themselves  into 

*  n«f  mf»rH 
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the  posture  best  adapted  to  add  force  to  their  cast ;  that  is, 
they  advanced  one  foot,  upon  which  they  leaned  the  whole 
weight  of  their  bodies.  They  then  poised  the  Discus  in  their 
hands,  and  whirling  it  round  several  times  almost  horizontally, 
to  add  force  to  its  motbn,  they  threw  it  off  with  the  joint 
strength  of  hands,  arms,  and  body,  which  had  all  a  share  in 
the  vigour  of  the  discharge.  He  uiat  flung  the  Discus  farthest 
was  the  victor. 

The  most  fomous  painters  and  sculptors  of  antiquity,  in  their 
endeavours  to  represent  naturally  the  attitudes  of  me  Discoboli, 
have  left  to  posterity  many  masterpieces  in  their  several  arts. 
Quintilian  exceedingly  extols  a  statue  of  that  kind,  which  had 
been  finished  with  infinite  care  und  application  by  the  cele- 
brated Myron :  *  *  What  can  be  more  finished,'  says  he,  '  or 
express  more  happily  the  muscular  distortions  of  tne  body  in 
the  exercise  of  the  Discus,  than  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  P' 

Of  the  Pentathlum. 

The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  an  exercise  composed  of  five 
others.  It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  those  five  exercises 
were  wrestling,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  and  the 
Discus.  It  is  believed  that  tnis  sort  of  combat  was  decided  in 
one  day,  and  sometimes  the  same  morning :  'and  that  to  obtain 
the  prize,  which  was  sinde,  it  was  required  that  a  combatant 
should  be  the  victor  in  all  those  exercises. 

The  exercise  of  leaping,  and  throwing  the  javelin,  of  which 
the  first  consisted  in  leaping  a  certain  length,  and  the  other  in 
hitting  a  mark  with  a  javeUn  at  a  certain  distance,  contributed 
to  the  forming  of  a  soldier,  by  making  him  nimble  and  active 
in  battle,  and  expert  in  flinging  the  spear  and  dart. 

Of  RaceM. 

Of  all  the  exercises  which  the  Athletse  cultivated  with  so 
much  pains  and  industry  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  public 
games,  running  held  the  foremost  rank.  The  Olympic  games 
generally  opened  with  races,  and  were  solemnized  at  first  with 
no  other  exercise. 

The  place  where  the  Athletse  exercised  themselves  in  running 
was  generally  called  the  Stadium  by  the  Greeks ;  as  was  that 
wherein  they  disputed  in  earnest  for  the  prize.    As  the  lists  or 

*  Quid  tarn  distortum  et  elabontum,  qutoi  est  ille  Discobolos  Myronis?  Quintil. 
1.  ii.  c.  13. 
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course  for  these  games  was  at  first  but  one  *  Stadium  in  length, 
it  took  its  name  m>m  its  measure,  and  was  called  the  Stadiam, 
whether  precisely  of  that  extent,  or  of  a  much  greater.  Undor 
Ihat  denomination  was  included  not  only  the  space  in  which 
the  Athletse  ran,  but  also  that  which  contained  the  spectaUMna 
of  the  gymnastic  games.  The  place  where  the  Athletse  con* 
tended  was  called  Scamma»  from  its  lying  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  Stadium,  on  each  side  of  which,  and  at  the  extremity 
ran  an  ascent  or  kind  of  terrace,  covered  with  seats  and 
benches,  upon  which  the  spectators  were  seated.  The  most 
remarkable  parts  of  the  Stadium  were  its  entrance,  middle, 
and  extremity. 

The  entrance  of  the  course,  from  whence  the  competitors 
started,  was  marked  at  first  only  by  a  line  drawn  on. the  sand 
from  side  to  side  of  the  Stadium.  To  that  at  length  was  sub- 
stituted a  kind  of  barrier,  which  was  only  a  cord  strained  tight 
in  the  front  of  the  horses  or  men  that  were  to  run.  It  was 
sometimes  a  rail  of  wood.  The  opening  of  this  barrier  was 
the  signal  for  the  racers  to  start. 

The  middle  of  the  Stadium  was  remarkable  only  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  the  prizes  allotted  to  the  victors  set  up 
there,  f  St.  Chrysostom  draws  a  fine  comparison  from  this 
custom.  '  As  the  judges,'  says  he,  '  in  the  races  and  other 
games,  expose  in  the  midst  of  the  Stadium,  to  the  view  of  the 
champions,  the  crowns  which  they  are  to  receive ;  in  like  man- 
ner the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  has  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  course,  the  prizes  which  he  designs  tor  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  contend  for  them.' 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Stadium  was  a  goal,  where  the  foot- 
races ended,  but  in  those  of  chariots  and  homes  they  were  to 
run  several  times  round  it  without  stopping,  and  ajflerwards 
conclude  the  race  by  regaining  the  other  extremity  of  the  lists, 
from  whence  they  started. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  races,  the  chariot,  the  horse,  and 
the  footrace.  I  shall  begin  with  the  last,  as  the  most  simple, 
natural,  and  ancient. 


*  The  Sudium  was  a  measure  of  distance  amomg  t^  Oreeks,  and  was,  tccordine 
to  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  149,  six  hundred  feet  in  length.  Pliny  says,  1.  ii.  c.  23,  thai 
It  was  six  hundred  and  twenty 'five.  Those  two  authors  may  be  reconcilei)  by  con- 
aidering  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Boman  fooi;  besides  wliich,  the 
length  of  the  Stadium  varies,  according  to  the  difference  of  times  and  places. 

f  Horn,  Iv.  iM  Mattk,  c.  16. 
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1.  Ofihe  Foot-race. 

The  runners,  of  whatever  number  they  were,  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  line,  after  having  drawn  lots  for  their  places. 
*  Whilst  they  waited  the  signal  to  start,  they  practised,  by  way 
of  prelude,  various  motions  to  awaken  their  activiW,  and  to 
keep  their  limbs  pliable  and  in  a  right  temper.  They  kept 
themselves  in  wind  by  small  leaps,  and  making  little  excursions, 
that  were  a  kind  of  trial  of  their  speed  and  agility.  Upon  the 
signal  being  given  they  flew  towards  the  gosd,  with  a  rapidity 
scarce  to  be  followed  by  the  eye,  which  was  solely  to  decide 
the  victory.  For  the  Agonistic  laws  prohibited,  under  the 
penalty  of  infamy,  the  attaining  it  by  any  foul  method. 

In  the  simple  race  the  extent  of  the  Stadium  was  run  but 
once,  at  the  end  of  which  the  prize  attended  the  victor,  that  is, 
he  who  came  in  first.  In  the  race  called  AiavXos,  the  com- 
petitors ran  twice  that  length  ;  that  is,  after  having  arrived  at 
the  goal,  they  returned  to  the  barrier.  To  these  may  be  added 
a  thjrd  sort,  called  AoXax^^>  which  was  the  longest  of  all,  as  its 
name  implies^  and  was  composed  of  several  Diauli.  Some^ 
times  it  consisted  of  twenty-four  Stadia  backwards  and  for- 
wards, turning  twelve  times  round  the  goal. 

There  were  some  runners  in  ancient  titiaes,  as  well  among 
the  Greeks  as  Romans,  who  have  been  much  celebrated  for 
their  swiftness.  'Pliny  tells  us,  that  it  was  thought  prodigious 
in  Phidippides  to  run  eleven  hundred  and  forty  Stadia^  between 
Athens  and  Lacedeemon  in  the  space  of  two  days,  till  Anystis 
of  the  latter  place,  and  Philonides,  the  runner  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  went  twelve  hundred  Stadia^  in  one  day,  from 
Sicyon  to  Elis.   These  runners  were  denominated  ifA,^oi^6iAovs 

'  nin.  L  vile 20.  ■  57  leagues.  i"  60  leaguesL 

•  •'  Tunc  ritd  ctUtos 

Explortnt,  frcunntaue  gradus,  variasquc  per  artes 
lostimulant  docto  langaentia  membra  tumultu. 
Poplite  nanc  flexo  sidunt,  nunc  Inbrica  forti 
Pectora  collidoDt  plauf u ;  rniDC  ignea  toHunt 
Crara,  bfevemqiM  fugam  n«c  opino  fine  rqionuQt. 

Stat.  Tkeb.  1.  vi.  v.  587,  ftc 

* 

Tlier  tiy,  they  toum  tbeir  speed,  with  various  arts ; 
Their  languid  limbs  they  prompt  to  act  tbeir  parts. 
Now  with  bent  bans,  amidst  the  practis'd  crowd, 
They  sit;  now  strain  tbeir  lungs,  and  shout  aloud 
Now  a  short  flight  with  fieiy  steps  they  trace, 
And  with  a  sudden  stop  abndge  the  mimic  race. 
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as  we  find  in  that  passage  of  Herodotus/  which  mentions  Phi- 
diupides.  In  the  consmate  of  Fonteius  and  Vipsanus,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  ran  seventy-five  thou- 
sand paces''  between  noon  and  night  PUny  adds,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  runners,  who  ran  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand paces '  in  the  circus.  Our  wonder  at  such  a  prodigious 
speed  will  increase,  (continues  he,^  ^  if  we  reflect,  that  when 
Tiberius  went  to  Germany  to  his  brother  Drusius,  then  at  the 
point  of  death,  he  could  not  arrive  there  in  less  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  though  the  distance  was  but  two  hundred  thou- 
sand paces,''  and  he  changed  his  carriage  three  times,*  and 
went  with  the  utmost  diligence. 

2.  Of  the  Horse-races, 

The  race  of  a  single  horse  with  a  rider  was  less  celebrated 
among  the  ancients,  yet  it  had  its  favourers  amongst  the  most 
considerable  persons,  and  even  kings  themselves,  and  was 
attended  with  uncommon  glory  to  the  victor.  Pindar,  in  his 
first  ode,  celebrates  a  victorv  of  this  kind,  obtained  by  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  of  KiX^r,  that  is» 
*  Victor  in  the  horse-race ;'  which  name  was  given  to  the  hones 
carrying  only  a  sinde  rider,  Kiknnf.  Sometimes  the  rider  led 
another  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  then  the  horses  were  called 
DesuUorii,  and  their  riders  DesuUores  ;  because,  after  a  num- 
ber of  turns  in  the  Stadium,  they  changed  horses,  by  dexte- 
rously vaulting  from  one  to  the  other.  A  surprising  address 
was  necessary  upon  this  occasion,  especially  in  an  age  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  stirrups,  and  when  the  horses  had 
no  saddles,  which  made  the  leap  still  more  difficult.  Among 
the  African  troops  there  were  also  cavalry.f  called  Dem/toret, 
who  vaulted  from  one  horse  to  another,  as  occasion  required  ; 
and  these  were  generally  Numidians. 

3.  0/  the  Chariot-races. 

This  kind  of  race  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  exercises 
used  in  the  games  of  the  ancients,  and  that  from  whence  most 
honour  redounded  to  the  victors ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 

Herod.  L  vi.  c.  106.  ^  30  leagues.  *  More  Chan  53  leagues. 

"■  VaL  Max.  L  v.  c.  5.  "67  leagues. 

*  He  had  only  a  guide  tad  one  officer  with  him. 

t  Nee  omnes  NumidB  in  dextro  locati  oomu,  sed  quibus  desultomm  in  modum 
binos  trahentibus  equos,  inter  acerrimam  scpe  pugnam,  in  reoeatem  equum  ex  fesao 
armatts  transultare  mos  erat ;  tanta  velocitas  ipsis,  taraque  docile  cquorum  genus 
est.  Lir.  I.  xxiii. 
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at,  if  we  consider  whence  i^  arose.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  de* 
rived  from  the  constant  custom  of  princes,  heroes,  and  great 
men,  of  fighting  in  battle  upon  chariots.  Homer  has  an  in- 
finity of  examples  of  this  kind.  This  custoin  being  admitted, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  very  agreeable  to  these  heroes,  to 
have  their  charioteers  as  expert  as  possible  in  driving,  as  their 
success  depended,  in  a  very  great  measure,  upon  the  address 
of  their  drivers.  It  was  anciently,  therefore,  only  to  persons 
of  the  first  consideration  that  this  office  was  confided.  Hence 
arose  a  laudable  emulation  to  excel  others  in  the  art  of  guiding 
a  chariot,  and  a  kind  of  necessity  to  practise  it  very  much,  in 
order  to  succeed.  The  high  rank  of  the  persons  who  made  use 
of  chariots  eunobled,  as  it  always  happens,  an  exercise  peculiar 
to  them.  Ihe  other  exercises  were  adapted  to  private  soldiers 
and  horsemen,  as  wrestling,  running,  and  the  single  horse-race ; 
but  the  use  of  chariots  in  the  field  was  always  reserved  to 
princes,  and  generals  of  armies. 

Hence  it  wasi,  that  all  those  who  presented  themselves  in  the 
Olympic  games  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  chariot-races,  were 
persons  considerable  either  for  their  riches,  their  birth,  their 
employments,  or  great  actions.  Kings  themselves  eagerly 
aspired  to  this  glory,  from  the  belief  that  the  title  of  victor  in 
these  games  was  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  conqueror,  and  that 
the  Olympic  palm  added  new  dignity  to  the  splendours  of  a 
throne.  Pindar's  odes  inform  us,  that  Gelon  and  Hiero,  kings 
of  Syracuse*  were  of  that  opinion.  Dionysius,  who  reigned 
there  long  after  them,  carried  the  same  ambition  much  higher. 
Philip  of  Macedon  had  these  victories  stampt  upon  his  coins, 
and  seemed  as  much  gratified  with  them  as  with  those  obtained 
against  the  enemies  ,of  his  state.  ®  All  the  world  knows  the 
answer  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  this  subject.  When  his 
friends  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  dispute  the  prize  of 
the  races  in  these  games  ?  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  if  kings  were  to 
be  my  antagonists.'  Which  shows,  that  he  would  not  have 
disdained  these  contests,  if  there  bad  been  competitors  in  them 
worthy  of  him. 

The  chariots  were  generally  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses, 
ranged  abreast ;  biga,  quadng€B.  Sometimes  mules  supplied 
the  place  of  horses,  and  then  the  chariot  was  called  dmvvi^ 
Pindar,  in  the  fifth  ode  of  his  first  book,  celebrates  one 
Psaumis,  who  had  obtained  a  triple  victory ;  one  by  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  redg/Wsr^;;  another  by  one  drawn  by 
mules,  dw^yy ;  and  the  third  by  a  single  horse,  xsX^jrt,  which 
the  title  of  the  ode  expresses. 

«  Plut.  in  A/ex.  p.  666. 
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These  chariots,  upon  a  signal  given,  started  together  firom  a 
place  called  Carceres.  Their  places  were  regulated  by  lot. 
which  was  not  an  indifferent  circumstance  as  to  the  victory ; 
for  as  they  were  to  turn  round  a  boundary,  the  chariot  on  the 
left  was  nearer  than  those  on  the  right,  which  consequently  had 
a  greater  compass  to  take.  It  appears  from  several  passages 
in  Pindar,  and  especially  from  one  in  Sophocles,  which  I  shall 
cite  very  soon,  that  they  ran  twelve  times  round  the  Stadium. 
He  that  came  in  first  the  twelfth  round  was  ^ctor.  The  chief 
art  consisted  in  taking  the  best  ground  at  the  turning  of  the 
boundary:  for  if  the  charioteer  drove  too  near  it,  he  was  in 
danger  of  dashing  the  chariot  to  pieces ;  and  if  he  kept  too 
wide  of  it,  his  nearest  antagonist  might  cut  between  him,  and 
get  foremost. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  chariot-races  could  not  be  run  with- 
out some  danger ;  for  as  the  *  motion  of  the  wheels  was  very 
rapid,  and  it  was  requisite  to  graze  against  the  boundary  in 
turning,  the  least  error  in  driving  would  have  broken  the 
chariot  in  pieces,  and  might  have  dangerously  wounded  the 
charioteer.  An  example  of  which  we  find  in  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  who  gives  an  admirable  description  of  a  chariot- 
race  run  by  ten  competitors.  The  pretended  Orestes,  at  the 
twelfth  and  last  rounds  which  was  to  decide  the  victory,  having 
only  one  antagonist,  the  rest  having  been  thrown  out,  was  so 
unfertunate  as  to  break  one  of  his  wheels  against  the  boundary, 
and  falling  out  of  his  seat  entangled  in  the  reius,  the  horses 
dragged  him  violently  forwards  along  with  them,  and  tore  him 
to  pieces.  But  this  very  seldom  happened.  ^^To  avoid  such 
danger,  Nestor  gave  the  following  directions  to  his  son  Antilo- 
chus,  who  was  going  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race. 
'  My  son,'  says  he,  '  drive  your  horses  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  boundary;  for  which  reason,  always  inclining  your  body 
over  your  chariot,  get  the  left  of  your  competitors,  and  en- 
couraging the  horse  on  the  right,  give  him  the  rein,  whilst  the 
near  horse,  hard  held,  turns  the  boundary  so  close  that  the 
nave  of  the  wheel  seems  to  graze  upon  it ;  but  have  a  care  of 
running  against  the  stone,  lest  you  wound  your  horses,  and 
dash  the  chariot  in  pieces.' 

Father  Montfaucon  mentions  a  difiiculty,  in  his  opinion  of 
much  consequence,  in  regard  to  the  places  of  those  who  con- 
tended for  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race.  They  all  started 
indeed  from  the  same  line,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  so  far 

P  Horn.  //.  1.  xxiii.  v.  334,  Sec. 
*  Metaque  fervidis  EvitaU  rotis.     Horat  Od.  i.  I.  i. 
The  goftt  shunnM  by  the  burning  wheels. 
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had  DO  advantage  of  each  other ;  but  he«  whose  lot  gave  him 
the  first  place,  being  nearest  the  boundaiy  at  the  end  of  the 
career,  and  having  but  a  small  compass  to  describe  in  turning 
about  it,  had  less  way  to  make  than  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
&c.  especially  when  the  chariots  were  drawn  by  four  horses, 
which  took  up  a  greater  space  between  the  first  and  the  others, 
and  obliged  them  to  make  a  larger  circle  in  coming  round. 
This  advantage  twelve  times  together,  as  must  happen,  admit- 
ting the  Stadium  was  to  be  run  jpound  twelve  times,  gave  such 
a  superiority  to  the  first,  as  seemed  to  assure  him  inmllibly  of 
the  victory  agunst  all  his  cooipetitors.  To  me  it  seems,  that 
the  fleetness  of  the  horses,  joined  with  the  address  of  the  driver, 
might  countervail  this  odds ;  either  by  getting  before  the  first, 
or  by  taking  his  place ;  if  not  in  the  £rst,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  subsequent  rounds;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  race  the  antagonists  always  continued  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  started.  They  often  changed  places 
in  a  short  interval  of  time,  and  in  that  variety  and  vicissitude 
consisted  all  the  diversion  of  the  spectators. 

It  was  not  required,  that  those  who  aspired  to  the  victory 
should  enter  the  lists,  and  drive  their  chariots  in  person.  Their 
being  spectators  of  the  games»  or  even  sending  their  horses 
thither,  was  sufficient;  but  in  either  case,  it  was  previously 
necessary  to  register  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the 
horses  were  to  run,  either  in  the  chariot  or  single  horse-races. 

^  At  the  time  that  the  city  of  Potidaea  surrendered  to  Philip, 
three  couriers  brought  him  advices ;  the  first,  that  the  Illyrians 
had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  his  gieneral  Parmenio ; 
the  second,  that  he  had  carried  the  prize  of  the  horse-race  in 
the  Olympic  games ;  and  the  third,  that  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  son.  Plutarch  seems  to  insinuate,  that  Philip  was  equally 
delighted  with  each  of  these  curcumstances. 

'  Hiero  sent  horses  to  Olympia,  to  run  for  the  prize,  and 
caused  a  magnificent  pavilion  to  be  erected  for  them.  Upon 
this  occasion  Themistocles  harangued  the  Greeks,  to  persuade 
them  to  pull  down  the  tyrant's  pavilion,  who  had  refused  his 
aid  against  the  common  enemy,  and  to  hinder  his  horses  from 
running  with  the  rest.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  regard  was 
had  to  this  remonstrance ;  for  we  fino,  by  one  of  Pindar's  odes, 
composed  in  honour  of  Hiero,  that  he  won  the  prize  in  the 
equestrian  races. 

'  No  one  ever  carried  the  ambition  of  making  a  great  figure 

4  Plat.  Ill  Aiex.  p.  666.  '  Ibid,  m  Themitt*  p.  124. 

•  Ibid,  \nj4icib,  p.  196. 
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in  the  public  games  of  Greece  so  far  as  Alcibiades,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himsdf  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  by  the 
great  number  of  horses  and  chariots  which  he  kept  only  lor 
the  races.  There  never  was  either  private  person  or  king  that 
sent,  as  he  did,  seven  chariots  at  once  to  the  Olympic  games, 
wherein  he  carried  the  first,  second,  and  thiitl  prizes ;  an 
honour  no  one  ever  had  before  htm.  The  famous  poet 
Euripides  celebrated  these  victories  in  an  ode,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch has  preserved  a  fragment.  The  victor,  after  having 
made  a  sumptuous  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  gave  a  magnificent 
feast  to  the  innumerable  multitude  of  spectatois  at  the  games. 
It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  how  the  wealth  of  a  private  per- 
son should  suffice  for  so  enormous  an  expense :  but  Antis* 
thenes,  the  scholar  of  Socrates,  who  relates  what  he  saw,  in- 
forms us,  that  many  cities  of  the  allies,  in  emulation  of  each 
other,  supplied  Alcibiades  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  such  incredible  magnificence;  equipages,  horses, 
tentSy  sacrifices,  the  most  exquisite  provisions,  the  most  delicate 
wines ;  in  a  word,  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  his 
table  or  train.  The  passage  is  remarkable;  for  the  same 
author  assures  us,  that  this  was  not  only  done  when  Alcibiades 
went  to  the  Olympic  games,  but  in  all  his  military  expeditions 
and  journeys  by  land  or.  sea.  *  Wherever,*  says  he,  •  Alcibiades 
travelled,  he  made  use  of  four  of  the  allied  cities  as  his  ser 
vants.  Ephesus  furnished  him  with  tents,  as  magnificent  as 
those  of  the  Persians ;  Chios  took  care  to  provide  for  his  horses; 
Cyzicum  supplied  him  with  sacrifices,  and  provisions  for  his 
table ;  and  Lesbos  gave  him  wine,  with  whatever  else  was  re- 
quisite for  his  house.'         ^^'^ 

I  must  not  omit,  in  speaking  of  the  Olympic  games,  that  the 
ladies  were  admitted  to  dispute  the  prize  m  them  as  well  as  the 
men ;  and  that  many  of  them  obtained  it  ^  Cynisca,  sister  of 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  first  opened  this  new  path  of  glory 
to  her  sex  9  and  was  proclaimed  conqueror  in  the  race  of  chariots 
with  four  horses.  "  This  victory,  of  which  till  then  there  had 
been  no  example,  did  not  fail  of  being  celebrate<l  with  all 
possible  splendour.  '  A  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Cynisca;  and  the  Lacedsemonians, 
though  otherwise  very  little  sensible  to  the  charms  of  poetry, 
appointed  a  poet  to  transmit  this  new  triumph  to  posterity,  and 
to  immortalize  its  memory  by  an  inscription  in  verse.  ^  She 
herself  dedicated  a  chariot  of  brass,  drawn  by  four  horses,  in 

*  Ptotan.  I.  ul  p.  172.  •  Ibid.  p.  188.  « Ibid.  p.  172. 

ylbid.l.v.p.309. 
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the  temple  of  Delphi ;  in  which  the  charioteer  was  also  repre- 
sented ;  a  certain  proof  that  she  did  not  drive  it  herself.  "  In 
process  of  time,  the  picture  of  Cynisca,  drawn  by  the  famous 
Apelles,  was  annexed  to  it,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  many 
inscriptions  in  honour  of  that  Spartan  heroine. 

Of  the  hononn  and  rewardt  granted  to  the  victan. 

These  honours  and  rewards  were  of  several  kinds.  The 
mochunations  of  the  spectators  in  honour  of  the  victors  were 
only  a  prelude  to  the  prizes  designed  them.  These  prizes 
were  different  wreaths  of  wild  olive,  pine,  parsley,  or  laurel, 
according  to  the  diflferent  places  where  the  games  were  cele- 
bnited«  Those  crowns  were  always  attended  with  branches  of 
[lalm,  that  the  victors  carried  in  their  right  hands;  which 
custom,  according  to  Plutarch,*  arose  (peihaps)  from  a  pro* 
perty  of  the  palm-tree,  which  displays  new  vigour  the  more 
endeavours  are  used  to  crush  or  bend  it,  and  is  a  symbol  oi  the 
courage  and  resistance  of  the  champion  who  had  obtained  the 
prize.  As  he  might  be  victor  more  than  once  in  the  san\e 
games,  and  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  he  might  also  receive 
several  crowns  and  palms. 

When  the  victor  had  received  the  crown  and  palm,  a  herald, 
preceded  by  a  trumpet,  conducted  him  through  the  Stadium, 
and  proclaimed  aloud  the  name  and  country  of  the  successful 
champion,  who  passed  in  that  kind  of  review  before  the  people, 
whilst  they  redoubled  their  acclamations  and  applauses  ut  the 
sight  of  him. 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  the  people  came  out 
in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  into  the  city, 
adorned  with  all  the  marks  of  his  victory,  and  riding  upon  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  He  made  hb  entry  not  through 
the  gates,  but  through  a  breach  purposely  made  in  the  walls. 
Lighted  torches  were  carried  before  him,  and  a  numerous  train 
followed  to  do  honour  to  the  procession. 

The  athletic  triumph  almost  always  concluded  with  feasts 
made  for  the  victors,  their  relations,  and  friends,  either  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  or  by  private  individuals,  who  regaled 
not  only  their  families  and  friends,  but  often  a  great  part  of 
the  spectators.  ^  Alcibiades,  after  having  sacrificed  to  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  which  was  always  the  first  care  of  the  victor, 
treated  the  whole  assembly.     Leophron  did  the  same,  as  Athe- 

'  Pmsu.  I.  vi.  p.  344.  *  Sym/90f.  1.  viii.  qtuni.  4. 

^  Plut.  in  ^itib.  p.  196. 
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naeiis  reports  ;'^  who  adds,  that  Empedocles  of  Agrigentam, 
having  conquered  in  the  same  games,  and  not  having  it  in  his 
power,  being  a  Pythagorean,  to  regale  the  people  with  flesh  or 
fish,  caused  an  ox  to  be  made  of  a  paste,  composed  of  myrrh, 
incense,  and  all  sorts  of  spices,  of  which  pieces  were  given  to 
all  who  were  present. 

One  of  the  most  honourable  privileges  granted  to  the  Athletic 
victors,  was  the  right  of  precedency  at  the  public  games.  At 
Sparta  it  was  a  custom  for  the  king  to  take  them  with  him  in 
military  expeditions,  to  fight  near  his  person,  and  to  be  his 
guard ;  which,  with  reason^  was  judged  very  honourable.  An- 
other privilege,  in  which  advantage  was  united  with  honour, 
was  that  of  being  maintained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  at  the 
expense  of  their  country.  *  That  this  expense  might  not 
become  too  chargeable  to  the  state,  Solon  reduced  the  pension 
of  a  victor  in*  the*  Olympic  games  to  five  hundred  drachmas  ;* 
in  the  Isthmian  to  a  hundred;'  and  in  the  rest  in  proportion. 
The  victor  and  his  country  considered  this  pension,  less  as  a 
relief  of  the  champion's  indigence,  than  as  a  mark  of  honour 
and  distinction.  They  were  also  exempted  from  all  civil 
offices  and  employments. 

The  celebration  of  the  games  being  over,  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  the  magistrates,  who  presided  in  them,  was  to  inscribe, 
in  the  public  redster,  the  name  and  country  of  the  Athletae 
who  had  carried  the  prizes,  and  to  annex  the  species  of  combat 
in  which  they  had  been  victorious.  The  chariot-race  had  the 
preference  to  all  other  games.  Hence  the  historians,  who 
date  occurrences  by  the  Olympiads,  as  Thucydides,  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  Diodorus  Siculns,  d.nd  P&usanias,  almost 
always  express  the  Olympiad  by  the  name  and  country  of  the 
victors  in  that  race. 

The  praises  of  the  victorious  Athletse  were  amongst  the 
Greeks  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  their  lyric  poetry.  We 
find,  that  all  the  odes  of  the  four  books  of  Pindar  turn  upon  it, 
each  of  which  takes  its  title  from  the  games  in  which  the  com- 
batants signalized  themselves,  whose  victories  those  poems 
cejebrate.  The  i)oet,  indeed,  frequently  enriches  his  matter, 
by  calling  in  to  the  champion's  assistance,  incapable  alone  of 
inspiring  all  the  enthusiasm  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  gods, 
heroes,  and  princes,  who  have  any  relation  to  his  subject ;  and 
to  support  the  flights  of  imagination,  to  which  he  abandons 
himself.     Before   rindar,  the   poet  Simonides   practised   the 

*  Lib.  i.  p.  3.  ^  Diog.  Laert.  in  Solon,  p.  37. 

•  About  11/.  '  .\bout  2/. 
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same  manner  of  writing,  intermingling  the  praises  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  with  those  of  the  champions,  whose  victories  he 
sang,  s  It  is  related  upon  this  head,  that  one  of  the  victors  m 
boxing,  called  Scopas,  having  agreed  with  Simonides  for  a 

Eoem  upon  his  victory,  the  poet,  according  to  custom,  after 
aving  given  the  highest  praises  to  the  champion,  expatiated  in 
a  long  digression  to  the  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Scopas, 
satis&cd  in  appearance  with  the  performance  of  Simonides, 
paid  him  however  only  the  third  part  of  the  sum  agreed  on, 
referring  him  for  the  remainder  to  the  Tyndaridae,  whom  he 
had  celebrated  so  well.  And  in  fact  he  was  well  paid  by  them, 
if  we  may  believe  the  sequel ;  for,  at  the  feast  given  by  the 
champion,  whilst  the  guests  were  at  table,  a  servant  came  to 
Simonides,  and  told  him,  that  two  men,  covered  with  dust  and 
sweat,  were  at  the  door,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him  in  all 
haste.  He  had  scarce  set  his  foot  out  of  the  chamber,  in  order 
to  go  to  them,  when  the  roof  fell  in,  and  crushed  the  champion, 
with  all  his  guests,  to  death. 

Sculpture  united  with  i)oetry  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the 
champions.  Statues  were  erected  to  the  victors,  especially  in 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  very  place  where  they  had  been 
crowned,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  their  birth  also  ;  which  was 
commonly  done  at  the  expense  of  their  country.  Amongst 
the  statues  which  adorned  Olympia,  were  those  ot  several  chil- 
dren of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  at 
that  age  in  the  Olympic  games.  They  did  not  only  raise 
such  monuments  to  the  champions,  but  to  the  very  horses,  to 
whose  swiftness  they  were  indebted  for  the  Agonistic  crown : 
and  ^  Pausanias  mentions  one,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of 
a  mare,  called  Aura,  whose  history  is  worth  repeating.  Phi- 
dolas  her  rider,  having  fallen  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  race, 
the  mare  continued  to  run  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  upon  her  back.  She  outstripped  all  the  rest ;  and  upon 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  which  was  usual  toward  the  end  of 
the  race  to  animate  the  competitors,  she  redoubled  her  vigour 
and  courage,  turned  round  the  goal ;  and,  as  if  she  had  been 
sensible  that  she  had  gained  the  victory,  presented  herself 
before  the  judges  of  the  games.  The  Eleans  declared  Phidolas 
victor,  with  permission  to  erect  a  monument  to  himself  and  the 
mare,  that  had  served  him  so  well. 


i  Cie.de  Oral.  L  ii.  n.  352,  353      Phacd.  i.  tl /ab.  24     Quintil.  1.  x\.c.  2. 
^  lib.  vi.  p.  368. 
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The  diffisreni  Taste  of  the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  in  regard  io 

PfMio  Shows. 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  these  remarks  upon  the  combats 
and  games  so  much  in  estimation  amongst  the  Greeks,  I  beg 
the  reader's  |)ermission  to  make  a  reflection,  that  may  serve  to 
explain  the  difference  of  character  between  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  with  regard,  to  this  subject. 

The  most  common  entertainment  of  the  latter,  at  which  the 
fair  sex,  by  nature  tender  and  compassionate,  were  present  in 
throngs,  was  the  combat  of  the  gladiators,  and  of  men  with 
bears  and  lions ;  in  which  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
and  the  abundant  effusion  of  human  blood,  supplied  a  grateful 
spectacle  for  a  whole  people,  who  feasted  their  cruel  eyes  with 
the  savage  pleasure  of  seeing  men  murder  one  another  in  cool 
blood ;  and  in  the  times  of  the  persecutions^  with  the  tearing 
in  pieces  of  old  men  and  infants,  of  women  and  tender  virgins, 
whose  age  and  weakness  are  apt  to  excite  compassion  in  the 
hardest  hearts. 

In  Greece  these  combats  were  absolutely  unknown,  and 
were  only  introduced  into  some  cities,  after  their  subjection  to 
the  Roman  people.  '  The  Athenians,  however,  whose  distin- 
guishing characteristics  were  benevolence  and  humanity,  never 
admitted  them  into  their  city ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to 
introduce  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  that  they  might  not  be 
outdone  by  the  Corinthians  in  that  point,  *  First  throw  down/ 
cried  out  an  *  Athenian  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  '  throw 
down  the  altar,  erected  above  a  thousand  years  ago  by  our 
ancestors  to  Mercy.' 

It  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  respect  the  conduct  and 
wisdom  of  the  Greeks  were  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  I  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  Pagans.  Ck)nvinced  that 
the  muhitude,  too  much  governed  by  the  objects  of  sense  to  be 
sufficiently  amused  and  entertained  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
understanding,  could  be  delighted  only  with  sensible  objects, 
both  nations  were  studious  to  divert  them  with  games  and 
shows,  and  such  external  contrivances,  as  were  proper  to  affect 
the  senses ;  in  the  institution  of  which,  each  evinced  and  fol- 
lowed its  peculiar  inclination  and  disposition. 

The  Romans,  educated  in  war,  and  accustomed  to  battles, 
always  retained,  notwithstanding  the   politeness  upon  which 

*  Lucian.  in  vit,  Demonacl.  p  1014. 

*  It  was  Demonax,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  disciple  Lucian  had  been 
He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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lliey  piqued  themselves*  something  of  their  ancient  ferocity ; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  murders 
exhibited  in  their  public  shows,  far  from  inspiring  them  with 
horror,  formed  a  grateful  entertainment  to  them. 

The  insolent  pomp  of  triumphs  flowed  from  the  same  source, 
and  argued  no  less  inhumanity.  To  obtain  this  honour,  it  was 
necessary  to  prove,  that  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  had  been 
killed  in  battle.  The  spoils,  which  were  carried  with  so  much 
ostentation,  proclaimed,  that  an  infinity  of  worthy  families  had 
been  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery.  The  innumerable  troop 
of  captives  had  been  free  persons  a  few  days  before,  and  were 
often  distinguishable  for  honour,  merit,  and  virtue.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  towns  that  had  been  taken  in  the  war^explamed 
that  they  had  sacked,  plundered,  and  burnt  the  most  opulent 
cities ;  and  had  either  destroyed  or  enslaved  their  inhabitants. 
In  short,  nothing  was  more  inhuman,  than  to  drag  kings  and 
princes  in  chains  before  the  chariot  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  to 
insult  their  misfortunes  and  humiliation  in  that  public  manner. 

The  triumphal  arches,  erected  under  the  emperors,  where 
the  enemies  appeared  with  chains"  upon  their  hands  and  legs, 
could  proceed  only  from  a  haughty  fierceness  of  disposition, 
and  an  inhuman  pride,  that  took  delight  in  immortalizing  the 
shame  and  sorrow  of  subjected  nations. 

^  Tlie  joy  of  the  Greeks  after  a  victory  was  far  more  modest. 
They  erected  trophies  indeed,  but  of  wood,  a  substance  of  no 
long  duration,  which  time  would  apon  consume ;  and  these  it 
was  prohibited  to  renew.  Plutarch's  reason  for  this  is  admi- 
rable.* After  time  had  destroyed  and  obliterated  the  marks  of 
dis<$ension  and  enmity  that  had  divided  nations,  it  would  have 
been  the  excess  of  odious  and  barbarous  animosity,  to  have 
thought  of  reestablishing  them,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  ancient  quarrels,  which  could  not  be  buried  too  soon  in 
silence  and  oblivion.  He  adds,  that  the  trophies  of  stone  and 
brass,  since  substituted  to  those  of  wood,  reflect  no  honour 
upon  those  who  introduced  the  custom. 

'  I  am  pleased  with  the  grief  depicted  on  Agesilaus's  coun- 
tenance, ailer  a  considerable  victory,  wherein  a  great  number 
of  his  enemies,  that  is  to  say,  of  Greeks,  were  left  upon  the 
field,  and  to  hear  him  utter  with  sighs  and  groans,  these  words, 
so  full  of  moderation  and  humanity :  *  Oh  unhappy  Greece, 
to  deprive  thyself  of  ao  many  brave  citizens,  and  to  destroy 

*  Flut.  in  Quaat.  Rom,  p.  273.  >  Plut.  m  Lac(m,  Apophthegm,  p.  2 1 1 . 
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those  who  haci  been  sufficient  to  haVe  conquered  all  the  Ba.r- 
barians !' 

The  same  spirit  of  moderation  and  humanity  prevailed    in 
the  public  shows  of  the  Greeks.     Their  festivals  had  nothing 
mournful  or  afflictive  in  them.     Every  thing  in  those  feasts 
tended  to  delight,  friendship,  and  harmony :  and  in  that  con- 
sisted one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  resulted  to  Greece, 
from  the  solemnization  of  these  games.    The  republics,  sepa- 
rated by  distance  of  country,  and  diversity  of  interests,  having 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same 
place,  and  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  and  festivity,  allied  them- 
selves more  strictly  with  one  another,  stimulated  each  other 
against  the   Barbarians   and  the  common   enemies  of  their 
liberty,  and  made   up  their  differences  by  the  mediation    of 
some  neutral  state  in  alliance  with  them.     The  same  language, 
manners,  sacrifices,  exercises,  and  worship,  all  conspired  to 
unite  the  several  little  states  of  Greece  into  one  great  and  for- 
midable nation ;  and  to  preserve  amongst  them  the  same  dispo- 
sition, the  same  principles,  the  same  zeal  for  their  liberty,  and 
the  same  fondness  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 


Of  the  Prizes  of  Wit,  and  the  Shows  and  Representations  of 

the  Theatre, 

I  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  this  head  another  kind 
of  competition,  which  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  strength, 
activity,  and  address  of  the  body,  and  may  be  called  with 
reason  the  combat  of  the  mind ;  wherein  the  orators,  historians, 
and  poets,  made  trial  of  their  capacities,  and  submitted  their 
productions  to  the  censure  and  judgment  of  the  public*  The 
emulation  in  this  sort  of  dispute  was  so  much  the  more  lively 
and  ardent,  as  the  victory  in  question  might  justly  be  deemed 
to  be  infinitely  superior  to  all  others,  because  it  affects  the  man 
more  nearly,  is  founded  on  his  personal  and  internal  qualities, 
and  decides  upon  the  merit  of  his  intellectual  capacity ;  which 
are  advantages  we  are  apt  to  aspire  after  with  the  utmost 
vivacity  and  passion,  and  of  which  we  are  least  of  all  inclined 
to  renounce  the  glory  to  others. 

It  was  a  great  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  sensible 
pleasure,  for  writers,  who  are  generally  fond  of  fame  and  ap- 
plause, to  have  known  how  to  unite  in  their  favour  the  suffrages 
of  so  numerous  and  select  an  assembly  as  that  of  the  Olympic 
garner;  in  which  were  present  all  the  finest  geniuses  of 
Greece,  and  all  who  were  most  capable  of  judging  of  the  excel- 
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lency  of  a  work.     This  theatre  was  equally  open  to  history, 
eloquence,  and  poetry. 

^  Herodotus  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games  to  all 
Greece,  assembled  at  them,  and  was  heard  with  such  applause, 
that  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  were  given  to  the  nine  books 
which  compose  his  work,  and  the  people  cried  out  wherever  he 
passed,  '  That  is  he,  who  has  written  our  history,  and  celebrated 
our  glorious  successes  against  the  Barbarians  so  excellently.' 

Ail  who  had  been  present  at  the  games,  caused  afterwards 
every  part  of  Greece  to  resound  with  the  name  and  glory  of 
this  illustrious  historian. 

Lucian,  who  writes  the  fact  which  I  have  related,  adds,  that 
after  the  example  of  Herodotus,  many  of  the  sophists  and  rheto- 
ricians went  to  Olympia,  to  read  the  harangues  of  their  com- 
posing ;  finding  that  the  shortest  and  most  certain  method  of 
acquiring  a  great  reputation  in  a  little  time. 

**  Plutarch  observes,  that  Lysias,  the  famous  Athenian  orator, 
contemporary  with  Herodotus,  pronounced  a  speech  in  the 
Olympic  games,  wherein  he  congratulated  the  Greeks  upon 
their  reconciliation  with  each  other,  and  their  having  united  to 
reduce  the  power  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  as  upon  the  greatest 
action  they  had  ever  done. 

*•  We  may  judge  of  the  eagerness  of  the  poets  to  signalize 
themselves  m  these  solemn  games,  from  that  of  Dionysius 
himself.  That  prince,  who  had  the  foolish  vanity  to  believe 
himself  the  most  excellent  poet  of  his  time,  appointed  readers, 
called  in  Greek,  fxt^cJ^oi  (KhapsodUfs,)  to  read  several  pieces 
of  his  composing  at  C^lympia.  When  tney  began  to  pronounce 
the  verses  of  the  royal  poet,  the  strong  and  harmonious  voices 
of  the  readers  occasioned  a  profound  silence,  and  they  were 
heard  at  first  with  the  greatest  attention,  which  continually 
decreased  as  they  went  on,  and  turned  at  last  into  downright 
horse-laughs  and  hooting ;  so  miserable  did  the  verses  appear. 
P  He  comforted  himself  for  this  disgrace  by  a  victory  he  gained 
some  time  after  in  the  feast  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  m  which  he 
caused  a  tragedy  of  his  composition  to  be  represented. 

The  disputes  of  the  poets  in  the  Olympic  games  were 
nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  ardour  and  emulation  that 
prevailed  at  Athens;  which  is  what  remains  to  be  said  upon 
this  subject,  and  therefore  I  shall  conclude  with  it:  taking 
occasion  to  give  my  readers,  at  the  same  time,  a  short  view  of 
the  shows  and  representations  of  the  theatre  of  the  ancients 

»  l.ucian.  in  Herod,  p.  622.  "  Pint,  de  vit.  Orat,  p.  836. 

•  Diod.  l.xix.  p.  318.  v  Ibul.  I.  xv.  d.  384. 
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Those  who  would  be  more  fully  informed  on  this  subject,  will 
find  it  treated  at  large  in  a  work  lately  made  public  by  the 
reverend  father  Brurooi  the  Jesuit ;  a  work  which  abounds  with 
profound  knowledge  and  erudition,  and  with  reflections  entirely 
new,  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  poems  of  which  it  treats. 
I  shall  make  considerable  use  of  that  piece,  and  often  without 
citing  it ;  which  is  not  uncommon  with  me. 

Extraordinary  Fondnest  of  the  Atheniant  for  the  Entertain- 
ments  of  the  Stage.  EmvlaJtum  of  the  Poets  in  disputing 
the  Prizes  in  those  Itepresentations.  A  short  Idea  of  Dra- 
matic Poetry. 

No  people  ever  expressed  so  much  ardour  and  eagerness  for 
the  entertainments  of  the  theatre  as  the  Greeks,  and  especially 
the  Athenians.  The  reason  is  obvious:  as  uo  people  ever 
demonstrated  such  extent  of  genius,  nor  carried  so  far  the  love 
of  eloquence  and  poesy,  taste  for  the  sciences,  justness  of  sen- 
timents, ele^nce  of  ear,  and  delicacy  in  all  the  refinements  of 
language.  *  A  \h)Ot  woman,  who  sold  herbs  at  Athens,  disco- 
vered Ineophrastus  to  be  a  stranger,  by  a  single  word  which  he 
affectedly  made  use  of  in  expressing  himself.  The  common 
people  got  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  by  heart.  The  genius  of 
every  nation  expresses  itself  in  the  people's  manner  oi  passing 
their  time,  and  in  their  pleasures.  The  great  employment  and 
delight  of  the  Athenians  jwere  to  amuse  tnemselves  with  works 
of  wit,  and  to  judge  of  the  dramatic  pieces,  that  were  acted  by 

Eublic  authority  several  times  a  year,  especially  at  the  feasts  of 
iacchus,  when  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  disputed  for  the 
prize.  The  former  used  to  present  four  of  their  pieces  at  a 
time ;  except  Sophocles,  who  did  not  think  fit  to  continue  so 
laborious  an  exercise,  and  confined  himself  to  one  performance, 
when  he  disputed  the  prize. 

The  state  appointed  judges,  to  determine  upon  the  merit  of 
the  tragic  or  comic  pieces,  before  they  were  represented  in  the 
festivals.  They  were  acted  before  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
people;  but  undoubtedly  with  no  great  preparation.  The 
judges  gave  their  suffrages,  and  that  performance,  which  had 
the  most  voices,  was  declared  victorious,  received  the  crown  as 
such,  and  was  represented  with  all  possible  pomp  at  the  expense 
of  tlie  republic.  This  did  not,  however,  exclude  such  pieces, 
as  were  only  in  the  second  or  third  class.    The  best  had  not 

*  Aiiica  anii5  Theophrastuin,  hominem   alioqui  dUertinimum,   annoUtl  aniui 
a/Tec uUoae  verUi,  hos^)iiem  dixit.    Quint.  1.  viii.  c.  I. 
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always  the  preference;  for  what  times  have  been  exempt  trom 
party»  caprice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  ?  ^  ^lian  is  very 
angry  with  the  judges,  who,  in  one  of  these  disputes,  gave  only 
the  second  place  to  Euripides.  He  accuses  tnem  of  judging 
either  without  capacity,  or  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  warmth  and  emulation,  which  these 
disputes  and  public  rewards  excited  amongst  the  poets,  and 
how  much  they  contributed  to  the  perfection,  to  vhich  Greece 
carried  dramatic  performances. 

The  dramatic  poem  introduces  the  persons  themselves,  speak- 
ing and  acting  upon  the  sta^e :  in  the  epic,  on  the  contrary, 
the  poet  only  relates  the  diflferent  adventures  of  his  characters. 
It  is  natural  to  be  delighted  with  fine  descriptions  of  events,  in 
which  illustrious  persons  and  whole  nations  are  interested; 
and  hence  the  epic  poem  had  its  origin.  But  we  are  quite 
differently  affected  with  hearing  those  persons  themselves,  with 
being  the  confidents  of  their  most  secret  sentiments,  and  audi- 
tors and  spectators  of  their  resolutions,  enterprises,  and  the 
happy  or  unhappy  events  attending  them.  To  read  and  see 
an  action,  are  quite  different  things ;  we  are  infinitely  more 
moved  with  what  is  acted,  than  with  what  we  merely  read. 
Our  eyes  as  well  as  our  minds  are  addressed  at  the  same  time. 
Hie  spectator,  agreeably  deceived  by  an  imitation  so  nearly 
approaching  life,  mistakes  the  picture  for  the  original,  and 
thinks  the  object  real.  This  gave  birth  to  dramatic  poetry, 
which  includes  tragedy  and  comedy. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  satiric  poem,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  satyrs,  rural  gods,  who  were  always  the  chief 
characters  in  it ;  and  not  from  the  *  satire,'  a  kind  of  abusive 
poetry,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  this,  and  is  of  a  much  later 
date.  The  satiric  poem  was  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  but 
something  between  both,  participating  of  the  character  of  each. 
The  poets,  who  disputed  the  prize,  generally  added  one  of 
these  pieces  to  their  tragedies,  to  allay  the  gravity  and  solem- 
nity of  the  one,  with  the  mirth  and  pleasantry  of  the  other. 
There  is  but  one  example  of  this  ancient  poem  come  down  to 
us,  which  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

I  shall  confine  myself  upon  this  head  to  tragedy  and  comedy ; 
both  which  had  their  origin  amongst  the  Greeks,  who  looked 
upon  them  as  fruits  of  their  own  growth,  of  which  they  could 
never  have  enough.  Athens  was  remarkable  for  an  extraordi- 
nary appetite  of  this  kind.  These  two  poems,  which  were  for 
a  long  time  comprised  under  the  general  nan\^  of  tragedy, 

^  iEHtn,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
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received  there  by  degrees  such  improvements,  as  at  length  raised 
them  to  their  highest  perfection. 

The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Tragedy ,     Poets  who  excelled  in 
it  at  Athens;  iEscHYLus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

There  had  been  many  tragic  and  comic  poets  before  Thespis ; 
but  as  they  had  made  no  alterations  in  the  original  rude  form 
of  this  poem,  and  as  Thespis  was  the  first  that  made  any  im- 
provement in  it,  he  was  generally  esteemed  its  inventor.  Before 
him,  tragefdy  was  no  more  than  a  jumble  of  buffoon  tales  in 
the  comic  style,  intermixed  with  the  singing  of  a  chorus  in  praise 
of  Bacchus ;  for  it  is  to  the  feasts  of  tliat  god,  celebrated  at 
the  time  of  the  vintage,  that  tragedy  owes  its  biith. 

'  La  tn^edie,  informe  et  grossiere  en  na'ssant, 

N*^loU  qu'un  simple  chorar,  ou  chacun  en  dansant, 

Bt  du  dieu  des  raisins  cntonnaDt  ies  louanges, 

S'('ffor9oit  d'aitirer  de  fertiles  vendanges. 

Li,  le  vin  et  la  joie  ^veillant  Ies  esprits, 

Du  plus  habile  chantre  ua  bouc  6U)it  le  prix. 

Formless  and  gross  did  tragedy  Arise, 
A  simple  chorus,  rather  mad  than  wise ; 
For  fruitful  vintages  the  dancing  throng 
Roar'd  to  the  god  of  grapes  a  drunken  soDg : 
Wild  mirth  and  wine  snstain'd  the  frantic  note. 
And  the  best  singer  had  the  prize,  a  goat. 

Thespis  made  several  alterations  in  it,  which  Horace  describes 
after  Aristotle^  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  *  first  was  to  carry 
his  actors  about  in  a  cart,  whereas  before  they  used  to  sing  in 
the  streets,  wherever  chance  led  them.  Another  was  to  have 
their  faces  smeared  over  with  wine-lees,  instead  of  acting 
without  disguise,  as  at  first.  He  also  introduced  a  character 
among  the  chorus,  who,  to  give  the  actors  time  to  rest  them- 
selves and  to  take  breath,  repeated  the  adventures  of  some 
illustrious  person ;  which  recital,  at  length,  gave  place  to  the 
subjects  of  tragedy. 

'  Boileau,  Art.  Poet,  chant,  iii. 

*  Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  camoene 
Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Que  canerent  agerentque  penincti  fsecibus  ora. 

Hor.  de  An,  Poet, 

When  Thespis  first  ezpos'd  the  tragic  Muse, 
Rude  were  the  actors,  and  a  cart  the  scene, 
Where  ffhastly  faces,  smear'd  with  lees  of  wine, 
Frighted  the  children,  &ad  amus'd  the  crowd. 

Roscom.  Art  nf  Port. 
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*  Thespis  fut  le  premier,  qui  barbouill^  de  lie, 
Promena  par  les  bourgs  cette  heureuse  foliep 

Et  d*actcurs  mal  orn^s  chargeant  un  tombereau, 
Aoiu5ft  ies  passans  d^un  spectacle  nouveau. 

First  Thespis,  smear'd  with  lees,  and  void  of  art, 

The  grateful  folly  vented  from  a  cart  | 

And  as  his  tawdry  actors  drove  about, 

The  sight  was  new,  and  chaim'd  the  gaping  rout. 

*  Thespis  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon.    That  wise  legislator, 
upon  seeing  his  pieces   performed,   expressed   his      a.  m. 
dislike,  by  striking  his  staff  against  the  croiiud ;  ap-  ad^'c. 
prehending  that  these  poetical  fictions  and  idle  stories,       ^* 
from  mere  theatrical  representations,  would  soon  become  mat- 
ters of  importance,  and  have  too  great  a  share  in  all  public  and 
private  affairs. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  invent,  as  to  improve  the  inventions  of 
others.    The  alterations  Thespis  maae  in  tragedy,     a.m. 
gave  room  for  i£schylus  to  make  new  and  more  con-    a^j.  c. 
siderable  of  his  own.     He  was  born  at  Athens,  in      mo- 
the  first  year  of  the  sixtieth  Olympiad.     He  took  upon  him 
the  profession  of  arms,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  reckoned 
almost  as  many  heroes  as  citizens.     He  was  at  the  battles  of 
Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea,  where  he  did  his  duty.     But 
his  disposition  called  him  elsewhere,  and  put  him     a.m. 
upon  entering  into  another  course,  where  no  less   a^^j'c. 
glory  was  to  be  acquired ;  and  where  he  was  soon       *^- 
without  any  competitors.     As  a  superior  genius,  he  took  upon 
him  to  reform,  or  rather  to  create  tragedy  anew ;  of  which  he 
has,  in  consequence,  been  always  acknowledged  the  inventor 
and  father,     rather  Brumoi,  in  a  dissertation  which  abounds 
with  wit  and  good  sense,    explains   the   manner   in  which 
^schylus  conceived  the  true  idea  of  tragedy  from  Homer's 
epic  poems.     The  poet  himself  used  to  say,  that  his  works 
were  the  remnants  of  the  feasts  given  by  Homer  in  the  Hwd 
and  Odyssey. 

Tragedy  therefore  took  a  new  form  under  him.     He  gave 
*  masks  to  his  actors,  adorned  them  with  robes  and  trains,  and 

"  Boileau,  Jrt,  Poet,  chant,  iii.  '  Plut  in  Soion.  p.  95. 

*  Post  huDc  persons  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 
JEachj\va,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docnit  magnumque  loqui,  altique  cothumo. 

Hor.  de  Art.  Pott. 

This,  ^Elscbylus  (with  indignation)  saw, 
And  built  a  stage,  found  out  a  decent  dress, 
Brought  vizards  in  (a  civiler  disguise), 
And  taught  men  how  to  speak  and  how  to  act. 

Roscom.  Attof  Port. 
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made  ihem  wear  busldns.  Instead  of  a  cart,  he  erected  a 
theatre  of  a  moderate  elevatioa,  and  entirely  changed  their 
style ;  which  from  being  merry  and  burlesque,  as  at  first,  be- 
came majestic  and  serious. 

■  Bschyle  <Uos  le  cboeor  jetta  les  personages : 
D*un  masque  plus  honndte  habilla  les  visagvs : 
Sur  les  ftis  d*uD  thHtre  en  public  exhanss^ 
Fit  parotCre  1  acteur  d'un  brodequtn  chauss^. 

From  Aschvltts  the  ckoras  learnt  new  grace : 
He  veil'd  with  decent  masks  the  actor's  face, 
Taught  him  in  buskins  first  to  tread  the  stage, 
And  rai»''d  a  theatre  to  please  the  age. 


But  that  was  only  the  external  part  or  body  of  tragedy.  Its 
souI»  which  was  the  most  important  and  essential  addition  of 
^schylus,  consisted  in  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  the  action, 
sustained  by  the  dialogue  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  intro- 
duced by  him ;  in  the  artful  working  up  of  the  stronger  pas- 
sions, especially  of  terror  and  pity,  which,  by  alternately  afflict- 
ing and  agitating  the  soul  with  mournful  or  terrible  objects, 
produce  a  grateful  pleasure  and  delight  from  that  very  trouble 
and  emotion ;  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  great,  noble,  interest- 
ing, and  contained  within  due  bounds  by  the  unity  of  time, 
place,  and  action :  in  short,  it  is  the  conduct  and  disposition 
of  the  whole  piece,  which,  by  the  order  and  harmony  of  its 
parts,  and  the  happy  connection  of  its  incidents  and  intrigues, 
nolds  the  mind  oi  the  spectator  in  suspense  till  the  catastrophe, 
and  then  restores  him  his  tranquillity,  and  dismisses  him  with 
satisfaction. 

The  chorus  had  been  established  before  ^echylus,  as  it 
composed  alone,  or  next  to  alone,  what  was  then  called  tragedy. 
He  did  not  therefore  exclude  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
lit  to  incorporate  it,  to  sing  as  chorus  between  the  acts.  Thus 
it  supplied  the  interval  of  resting,  and  was  a  kind  of  i)erson  of 
the  drama,  employed  *  either  in  giving  useful  advice  and  salu- 

•  Boileau,  Art.  Poet. 
*  Aetoris  partes  chorus  offlciumque  virile 
Defendat,  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 
Quod  nonproposito  conducat,  et  hereat  apt6. 
lUe  bonis  nveatque,  et  concilietur  amicis, 
Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes. 
IHe  dapes  laudet  menss  brevis ;  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis. 
Ille  tegat  comniissa,  deosque  precetur  et  oret, 
l^t  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis. 

Hor.  He  Art,  Pott, 

The  chorus  should  supply  what  action  wants. 
And  hath  a  generous  and  manly  part ; 
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iary  instructions,  in  espousing  the  party  of  innocence  and 
virtue,  in  being  the  depository  of  secrets,  and  the  avenger  of 
violated  religion,  or  in  sustaining  all  those  characters  at  the 
s^me  time,  according  to  Horace.  The  coryphaeus,  or  principal 
person  of  the  chorus,  spoke  for  the  rest. 

In  one  of  ^schylus's  pieces,  called  the  Eumenidet,  the 
poet  represents  Orestes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  surrounded 
by  the  Furies,  laid  asleep  by  Apollo.  Their  figure  must  have 
been  extremely  horrible,  as  it  is  related,  that  upon  their  waking 
and  appearing  tumultuously  on  the  theatre,  where  they  were  to 
act  as  a  chorus,  some  women  miscarried  with  the  surprise,  and 
several  children  died  of  the  fright.  The  chorus  at  that  time 
consisted  of  fifty  actors.  After  this  accident,  it  was  reduced 
to  fifteen  by  an  express  law,  and  at  length  to  twelve. 

I  have  observed,  that  one  of  the  alterations  made  by  iEschy- 
1ns  in  tragedy,  was  the  mask  worn  by  his  actors.  Tliese  dra- 
matic masks  had  no  resemblance  to  ours,  which  only  cover  the 
face,  but  were  a  kind  of  case  for  the  whole  head,  and  which, 
besides  the  features,  represented  the  beard,  the  hair,  the  ears, 
and  even  the  ornaments  used  by  women  in  their  head-dresses. 
These  masks  varied  according  to  the  different  pieces  that  were 
acted.  The  subject  is  treated  at  large  in  a  dissertation  of  M. 
Boindin's,  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres.^ 

I  could  never  comprehend,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,^  in 
speaking  of  pronunciation,  how  masks  came  to  continue  so  long 
upon  the  stage  of  the  ancients ;  for  certainly  they  could  not 
bk  used,  without  considerably  deadening  the  spirit  of  the 
action,  which  is  principally  expressed  in  the  countenance,  the 
seat  and  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the  soul.  Does  it  not  often 
happen,  that  the  blood,  according  as  it  is  put  in  motion  by 
different  passions,  sometimes  covers  the  face  with  a  sudden 
and  modest  blush,  sometimes  enflames  it  with  the  heat  of  rage 
and  fury,  sometimes  retires,  leaving  it  pale  with  fear,  and  at 
others  diffuses  a  calm  and  amiable  serenity  over  it  ?  All  these 
affections  are  strongly  imaged  and  distinguished  in  the  linea- 
ments of  the  face.     The  mask  deprives  the  features  of  this 


Bridles  tvild  rage,  loves  rigid  honesty, 

And  strict  obsenranoe  of  impartial  laws, 

Sobriety,  security,  and  peace, 

And  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  Fortune's  wheel. 

To  raise  the  wretched,  and  pall  down  the  proud ; 

But  nothing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts. 

But  what  someway  conduces  to  the -plot 

Rosoom.  Art  of  Poet,  translat. 

■  Vol.  iv.  »  Manner  o/TeacMnfff  &c,  vol.  iv. 
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energetic  language,  end  of  that  life  and  soul,  by  which  it  is  the 
iaithfal  interpreter  of  all  the  sentiments  of  the  heart.  I  do  not 
wonder,  therefore,  at  Cicero's  remark  upon  the  action  ol 
Roficitts.*  '  Our  ancestors/  says  he,  *  were  better  judges  than 
we  are.  They  could  not  wholly  approve  even  Roscius  himself, 
whilst  he  performed  in  a  mask.' 

iEschylns  was  va  the  sole  possession  of  the  glory  of  the 

stage,  with  almost  every  voice  in  his  favour,  when  a  young 

rival  made  his  appearance  to  dispute  the  palm  with  him.    This 

A.M.      was  Sophocles.     He  was  bom  at  Cofenos,  a  town  in 

An^'c.   Attica,  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy-first  Olym- 

^-       piad.     His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  or  one  who  kept 

people  of  that  trade  to  work  for  him.     His  first  essay  was  a 

masterpiece.    When,  upon  the  occasion  of  Cimon's  having 

found  the  bones  of  Theseus,  and  their  being  brought  to  Athens, 

A.  M.      a  dispute  between  the  tragic  poets  was  appointed, 

A^'c.  Sophocles  entered  the  lists  with  ^schylus,  and 
^70-  carried  the  prize  against  him.  The  ancient  victor, 
laden  till  then  with  the  wreaths  he  had  acquired,  believed 
them  all  lost  by  failing  of  the  last,  and  withdrew  in  disgust  into 
Sicily  to  king  Hiero,  the  protector  and  patron  of  all  the  learned 
in  disgrace  at  Athens.  He  died  there  soon  after  in  a  very 
singular  manner,  if  we  may  believe  Snidas.  As  he  lay  asleep 
in  the  fields,  with  his  head  bare,  an  ea^le,  taking  his  bald 
crown  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it,  which  killed  him. 
Of  ninety,  or  at  least  seventy,  tragedies,  composed  by  him, 
only  seven  are  now  extant. 

Nor  have  those  of  Sophocles  escaped  the  injury  of  time 
better,  though  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  number,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  one  hundred  and  thirty.  He  retained  to 
extreme  old  age  all  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  genius,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  circumstance  in  his  history.  His  children, 
dhworthy  of  so  great  a  father,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  lost 
his  senses,  summoned  him  before  the  judges,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  decree,  that  his  estate  might  be  taken  from  him,  and  put  into 
their  hands.  He  made  no  other  defence,  than  to  read  a  tra- 
gedy he  was  at  that  time  composing,  called  CEdipus  at  ColonoM^ 
with  which  the  judges  were  so  charmed,  that  he  carried  his 
cause  unanimously ;  and  bis  children,  detested  by  the  whole 
assembly,  got  nothing  by  their  suit,  but  the  shame  and  infamy 
due  to  so  flagrant  ingratitude.  He  was  twenty  times  crowned 
victor.     Some  say  he  expired  in  repeating  his  Antigone^  for 

*  Qao  melius  nostri  illi  senes,  qui  persooatum,  oe  Roscium  quidem,  magnoperi 
laudabant.     Lib.  iii.  de  Orat»  n.  22, 1. 
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want  of  power  to  recover  his  breath,  after  a  violeat  eadeavour 
to  pronounce  a  long  period  to  the  end ;  others,  that  he  died  dT 
joy  upon  his  being  declared  victor,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
xhe  ngure  of  a  hive  was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  to  perpetuate 
the  name  ofBee,  which  had  been  given  him,  from  the  sweet« 
ness  of  his  verses :  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  notion  was  de- 
rived, of  the  bees  having  settled  upon  his  lips  when  in  his 
cradle.  He  died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  the  fourth  of  a.  m. 
the  ninety-third  Olympiad,  after  having  survived  j^^^q 
Euripides  six  years,  who  was  not  so  old' as  himself.  406[ 

The  latter  was  born   in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-fifth 
Olympiad,  at  Salamis,  whither  his  father  Mnesarchus     a.  m. 
and  mother  Clito  had  retired  when  Xerxes  was  pre-   aS^c 
paring  for  his  great  expedition  against  Greece.      He       ^• 
applied  himself  at  first  to  philosophy,  and,  amongst  others,  had 
the  celebrated  Anaxagoras  for  his  master.     But  the  danger 
incurred  by  that  great  man,  who  was  very  near  beins  made  the 
victim  of  his  philosophical  tenets,  inclined  him  to  the  study  of 
poetry.     He  discovered  in  himself  a  genius  for  the  drama, 
unknown  to  him  at  first ;  and  employed  it  with  such  success, 
that  he  entered  the  lists  with  the  great  masters  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking.     *  His  works  sufficiently  denote  his  pro 
found  application  to  philosophy.     They  abound  with  excellent 
maxims  of  morality;  and  it  is  in  that  view  that  Socrates  in  his 
time,  and  |  Cicero  long  after  him,  set  so  high  a  value  upon 
Euripides. 

One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  extreme  delicacy  ex- 
pressed by  the  Athenian  audience  on  certain  occasions,  and 
their  solicitude  to  preserve  the  reverence  due  to  morality, 
virtue,  decency,  and  justice.  It  is  surprising  to  observe  the 
warmth  with  which  they  unanimously  reproved  whatever 
seemed  inconsistent  with  them,  and  called  the  poet  to  an 
account  for  it,  notwithstanding  his  having  a  well-founded  ex- 
cuse, as  he  had  given  such  sentiments  only  to  persons  notori- 
ously vicious,  and  actuated  by  the  most  unjust  passions. 

Euripides  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bellerophon  a  pompous 
panegyric  upon  riches,  which  concluded  widi  this  thought: 
'  Riches  are  the  supreme  good  of  the  human  race,  and  with 
reason  excite  the  admiration  of  the  gods  and  men.'  The  whole 
theatre  cried  out  against  these  expressions ;  and  he  would  have 
been  banished  directly,  if  he  had  not  desired  the  sentence  to 

'*'  Senteiit'rs  d^nsus,  et  in  iis  qus  k  capientibus  sunt,  penS  ipsis  est  par.  Quintil. 
1.  X.  c.  1. 

f  Cui  (Buripidi)  tu  quantum  credas  nescto ;  ego  certi  singulos  ejus  versus  singula 
lestimonia  puto.     Bvitt,  viii.  1.  14,  ad  Famii. 
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be  respited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  in  ivhich  the  advo- 
cate for  riches  perished  miserably. 

He  was  in  danger  of  incurring  serious  inconveniences  from 
an  answer  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hippolytus.  Phsedra's 
nurse  represented  to  him,  that  he  had  engaged  himself  under 
an  inviolable  oath  to  keep  her  secret.  '  My  tongue,  it  is  true, 
pronounced  that  oath,'  replied  he, '  but  my  heart  gave  no  con- 
sent to  it.'  This  frivolous  distinction  appeared  to  the  whole 
people,  as  an  express  contempt  of  the  religion  and  sanctity  of 
an  oath,  that  tended  to  banish  all  sincerity  and  good  faith  from 
society  and  the  intercourse  of  life. 

Another  maxim  *  advanced  by  Eteocles  in  the  tragedy 
called  the  PhomicianSt  and  which  Csesar  had  always  in  his 
mouth,  is  no  less  pernicious:  *  If  justice  may  be  violated  at 
all,  it  is  when  a  throne  is  in  question ;  in  other  respects,  let  it 
be  duly  revered.'  It  is  highly  criminal  in  Eteocles,  or  rather 
in  Euripides,  says  Cicero,  to  make  an  exception  in  that  very 
point,  wherein  such  violation  is  the  highest  crime  that  can  be 
committed.  Eteocles  is  a  tyrant,  and  speaks  like  a  tyrant, 
who  vindicates  his  unjust  conduct  by  a  false  maxim ;  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  Caesar,  who  was  a  tyrant  by  nature,  and 
equally  unjust,  should  lay  great  stress  upon  the  sentiments  of 
a  prince  whom  he  so  much  resembled.  But  what  is  remarka- 
ble in  CicerOy  is  his  falling  upon  the  poet  himself,  and  imputing 
to  him  as  a  crime  the  having  advanced  so  pernicious  a  princi- 
ple upon  the  stage. 

*  Lycurgus,  the  orator,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Phihp  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  reanimate  the  spirit  of  the  tragic 
poets,  caused  three  statues  of  brass  to  be  erected,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  to  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and 
having  ordered  their  works  to  be  transcribed,  he  appointed 
them  to  be  carefully  preserved  amongst  the  public  archives, 
from  whence  they  were  taken  from  time  to  time  to  be  read ; 
the  players  not  being  permitted  to  represent  them  on  the 
stajge. 

The  reader  expects,  no  doubt,  after  what  has  been  said  re- 
lating to  the  three  poets,  who  invented,  improved,  and  carried 

>  Plut.  M  vii.  X.  orai.  p.  841. 

*  IpM  autein  socer  (CflBsar)  in  ore  semper  Graecoi  versus  Euripidisde  Phcpoissb 
liabelMit,  quos  dicam  ut  potero,  incondite  forUsse,  sed  tamen  ut  res  possit  iatelligi : 

Nam,  si  violandum  est  jus,  regnandi  gratiii 
Violandum  est ;  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas. 

Capifalls  Eteocles,  vel  potids  Euripides,  qui  id  unum,  quod  omnium  sceleratissi. 
mum  fuerat,  exceperit.     Offic,  1.  iii.  n.  82. 
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tragedy  to  its  perfection,  that  I  should  point  out  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  their  style  and  character.  For  that  I  must 
refer  to  father  Brumoi,  who  will  do  it  much  better  than  it  is  in 
my  power.  After  having  laid  down,  as  an  undoubted  principle, 
that  the  epic  poem,  that  is  to  say  Homer,  pointed  out  the  way 
for  the  tragic  poets ;  and  having  demonstrated,  by  reflections 
drawn  from  human  nature,  upon  what  principles  and  by  what 
degrees  this  happy  imitation  was  conducted  to  its  end,  he  goes 
on  to  describe  the  three  poets  above  mentioned,  in  the  most 
lively  and  brilliant  colours. 

Tragedy  took  at  first  from  iEschylus  its  inventor,  a  much 
more  lofty  style  than  the  Iliad;  that  is,  the  magnum  loqui 
mentioned  by  Horace.  Perhaps  ilischylus,  who  had  a  tull 
conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  language  of  tragedy,  carried 
it  too  high  It  is  not  Homer's  trumpet,  but  something  more. 
His  pompous,  swelling,  gigantic  diction,  resembles  rather  the 
beating  of  drums  and  the  shouts  of  battle,  than  the  noble  har- 
mony of  the  trumpets.  The  elevation  and  grandeur  of  his 
genius  would  not  permit  him  to  speak  the  language  of  other 
men,  so  that  his  Muse  seemed  rather  to  walk  in  stilts,  than  in 
the  buskins  of  his  own  invention. 

Sophocles  understood  much  better  the  true  excellence  of  the 
dramatic  style :  he  therefore  copies  Homer  more  closely,  and 
blends  in  his  diction  that  honeyed  sweetness,  from  whence  he 
was  denominated '  the  Bee,'  with  a  gravity  that  gives  his  tragedy 
the  modest  air  of  a  matron,  compelled  to  appear  in  public  with 
dignity,  as  Horace  expresses  it. 

The  style  of  Euripides,  though  noble,  is  less  removed  from 
the  familiar ;  and  he  seems  to  have  affected  rather  the  pathetic 
and  the  elegant,  than  the  nervous  and  the  lofty. 

As  Corneille,  says  father  Brumoi  in  another  place,  after 
having  0|iened  to  himself  a  path  entirely  new  and  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  seems  like  an  eagle  towering  in  the  clouds,  from 
the  sublimity,  force,  unbroken  progress,  and  rapidity  of  his 
flight;  and,  as  Racine,  in  copying  the  ancients  in  a  manner 
entirely  his  own,  imitates  the  swan,  that  sometimes  floats  upon 
the  air,  sometimes  rises,  then  falls  again  with  an  elegance  of 
motion,  and  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself;  so  i£schylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides,  have  each  of  them  a  particular  charac- 
teristic and  method.  The  first,  as  the  inventor  and  father  of 
tragedy,  is  like  a  torrent  rolling  impetuously  over  rocks,  forests, 
and  precipices ;  the  second  resembles  a  *  canal,  which  flows 

*  I  know  not  whether  the  idea  of  '  &  canal,  that  flows  gently  through  delicious 
gsrdensy'  is  well  adapted  to  designate  the  character  of  Sophocles,  which  is  peou- 
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Sently  through  delicious  gardens ;  and  the  third  a  river,  that 
oes  not  follow  its  course  in  a  continued  line,  but  loves  to  turn 
and  wind  his  silver  wave  through  flowery  meads  and  rural 
scenes. 

This  is  the  character  which  father  Brumoi  gives  of  the  three 
poets,  to  whom  the  Athenian  stage  was  indebted  for  its  perfec- 
tion in  tragedy.  *  .£schylus  drew  it  out  of  its  original  chaos 
and  confusion,  and  made  it  appear  in  some  d^pree  of  lustre ; 
but  it  still  retained  the  rude  unfinished  air  of  things  in  their 
beginning,  which  are  generally  defective  in  point  of  art  and 
method.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  added  infinitely  to  the  dig- 
nity of  tragedy.  The  style  of  the  first,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  more  noble  and  majestic ;  of  the  latter,  more  tender  and 
pathetic ;  each  perfect  m  their  way.  In  this  diversity  of  cha- 
racter, it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  most  excellent.  The 
learned  have  always  been  divided  upon  this  head  ;  as  we  are 
at  this  day,  with  respect  to  the  f  two  poets  of  our  own  nation, 
whose  tragedies  have  made  our  stage  illustrious,  and  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Athens. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  tender  and  pathetic  distinguishes 
the  compositions  of  Euripides,  of  which  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
the  most  cruel  of  tyrants,  was  a  proof.  That  barbarous  man, 
upon  seeing  the  Troadea  of  Euripides  acted,  found  himself  so 
moved  with  it,  that  he  quitted  the  theatre  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  play,  professing  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  tears 
for  the  distress  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  had  never 
shown  the  least  compassion  for  his  own  citizens,  of  whom  he 
had  butchered  such  numbers. 

When  I  speak  of  the  tender  and  pathetic,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  mean  a  passion  that  softens  the  heart  into 
effeminacy,  and  which,  to  our  reproach,  is  almost  alone,  or  at 
least  more  than  any  other  passion  received  upon  our  stage, 
though  rejected  by  the  ancients,  and  condemned  by  the  nations 
around  us  of  greatest  reputation  for  their  genius,  and  taste  for 
the  sciences  and  polite  learning.  The  two  great  principles  for 
moving  the  passions  amongst  the  ancients,  were  terror  and 
pity.^  And,  indeed,  as  we  naturally  refer  every  thing  to  our- 
selves, or  our  own  particular  interest,  when  we  see  persons  of 

liarly  dUtlngutshed  by  nobleMn,  grandeur,  and  elevation.  That  of  an  impetuout 
and  rapid  stream,  wbuse  waves,  from  Uie  violence  of  their  motion,  are  bud,  and  to 
be  heard  afar  off,  seems  to  me  a  more  suitable  image  of  that  poet. 

*  Tragsdias  primus  in  lucem  ^schylus  protulit :  sublimis  et  gt*avis,  et  grandilo- 
quus  saepe  usque  ad  vitium  ;  sed  rudis  in  plerisque  et  incompositus.  Quintil.  1.  x 
c.  1. 

f  Corneille  and  Racine. 
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exalted  rank  or  virtue  sinking  under  great  evils,  the  fear  of  the 
like  misfortunes,  with  which  we  know  that  human  life  is  on  all 
sides  invested,  seizes  upon  us,  and  from  a  secret  impulse  of 
self-love  we  find  ourselves  sensiblv  affected  with  the  distresses 
of  others :  besides  which,  the  sharing  a  *  common  nature  with 
the  rest  of  our  species,  makes  us  sensible  to  whatever  befalls 
them.  Upon  a  close  and  attentive  inquiry  into  those  two  pas- 
sions, they  will  be  found  the  most  deeply  inherent,  active,  ex- 
tensive, and  general  affisctions  of  the  soul ;  including  all  orders 
of  men,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  of  whatever  age  or 
condition.  Hence  the  ancients,  accustomed  to  consult  nature, 
and  to  take  her  for  their  guide  in  all  things,  with  reason  con- 
ceived terror  and  compassion  to  be  the  soul  of  tragedy ;  and 
that  those  affections  ought  to  prevail  in  it.  The  passion  of 
love  was  in  no  estimation  amongst  them,  and  had  seldom  any 
share  in  their  dramatic  pieces ;  though  with  us  it  is  a  received 
opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  supported  without  it. 

It  is  worth  our  trouble  to  examine  briefly  in  what  manner 
this  passion,  which  has  always  been  deemed  a  weakness  and  a 
blemish  in  the  greatest  characters,  got  such  footing  upon  our 
stage.  Comeille,  who  was  the  first  who  brought  the  French 
tragedy  to  any  perfection,  and  whom  all  the  rest  have  followed, 
found  the  whole  nation  enamoured  with  the  perusal  of  roman- 
ces, and  little  disposed  to  admire  any  thing  not  resembling 
them.  From  the  desire  of  pleasing  his  audience,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  his  judges,  he  endeavoured  to  move  Ihem  in  the 
manner  they  had  been  accustomed  to  be  affected  ;  and,  by  in- 
troducing love  in  his  scenes,  to  bring  them  the  nearer  to  the 
predominant  taste  of  the  age  for  romance.  From  the  same 
source  arose  that  multiplicity  of  incidents,  episodes,  and  ad- 
ventures, with  which  our  tragic  pieces  are  crowded  and  ob- 
scured ;  so  contrary  to  probability,  which  will  not  admit  such 
a  number  of  extraordinary  and  surprising  events  in  the  short 
space  of  four-and-twenty  hours ;  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  tragedy;  and  so  adapted  to  conceal,  by  the  assem- 
blage of  so  many  diffisrent  objects,  the  sterility  of  the  genius  of 
a  poet,  more  intent  upon  the  marvellous,  than  upon  the  pro- 
Dable  and  natural. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  preferred  the  iambic  to 
the  heroic  verse  in  their  tragedies ;  not  only  because  the  first 
has  a  kind  of  dignity  better  adapted  to  the  stage,  but,  whilst  it 
approaches  nearer  to  prose,  retains  sufficiently  the  air  of  poetry 
to  please  the  ear ;  and  yet  has  too  little  of  it  to  put  the  audience 

*  Homo  sum  :  bumani  nihil  i  me  alienum  puto.    Ter. 
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in  mind  of  the  poet,  who  ought  not  to  appear  at  all  in  repre« 
Bentations,  where  other  persons  are  supposed  to  speak  and 
act.  Monsieur  Dacier  makes  a  very  just  reflection  on  this 
subject.  He  says,  that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  our  tragedy  to 
have  almost  no  other  verse  than  what  it  has  in  common  with 
epic  poetry,  elegy,  pastoral,  satire,  and  comedy ;  whereas  tlie 
learned  languages  have  a  ^reat  variety  of  versification. 

This  inconvenience  is  highly  obvious  in  our  tragedy ;  which 
consequently  is  obliged  to  lose  sight  of  nature  and  probability, 
as  it  obliges  heroes,  princes,  kings,  and  queens,  to  express 
themselves  in  a  pompous  strain  in  their  familiar  conversation, 
which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  in  real  life.  The 
giving  utterance  to  the  most  impetuous  passions  in  an  uniform 
cadence,  and  by  hemistichs  and  rhymes,  would  undoubtedly  be 
tedious  and  ofiensive  to  the  ear,  if  the  charms  of  poetry,  the 
eleeance  of  expression,  and  the  spirit  of  the  sentiments,  and 
perhaps,  more  than  all  of  them,  the  resistless  force  of  custom, 
had  not  in  a  manner  subjected  our  reason,  and  spread  a  veil 
before  our  judgment. 

It  was  not  chance,  therefore,  which  suggested  to  the  Greeks 
the  use  of  iambics  in  their  tragedy.  Nature  itself  seems  to  have 
dictated  that  kind  of  verse  to  them.  Instructed  by  the  same 
unerring  guide,  they  made  choice  of  a  different  versification  for 
the  chorus,  better  adapted  to  the  motions  of  the  dance,  and  the 
variations  of  the  song ;  because  it  was  necessary  for  poetry 
here  to  shine  out  in  all  its  lustre,  whilst  the  mere  conversation 
between  the  real  actors  was  suspended.  The  chorus  was  an 
embellishment  of  the  representation,  and  a  relaxation  to  the 
audience,  and  therefore  required  more  exalted  poetry  and 
numbers  to  support  it,  when  united  with  music  and  dancmg. 

Of  the  Oldy  Middle^  and  New  Comedy. 

Whilst  tragedy  was  thus  rising  to  perfection  at  Athens, 
comedy,  the  second  species  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  which,  till 
then,  had  been  much  neglected,  began  to  be  cultivated  with 
more  attention.  Nature  was  the  common  parent  of  both. 
We  are  sensibly  affected  with  the  dangers,  distresses,  misfor- 
tunes, and,  in  a  word,  with  whatever  relates  to  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  illustrious  persons ;  and  this  gave  birth  to  tragedy. 
And  we  are  as  curious  to  know  the  adventures,  conduct,  and 
defects  of  our  equals;  which  supply  us  with  occasions  of 
laughing,  and  being  merry  at  the  expense  of  others.  Hence 
comedy  derives  itself;  which  is  properly  an  image  of  private 
life.     Its  design  is  to  expose  defects  and  vices  upon  the  stage, 
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and,  by  affixing  ridicule  to  them,  to  make  them  contemptible; 
and,  consequently,  to  instruct  by  diverting.  Ridicule,  there* 
fore,  (or,  to  express  the  same  word  by  another,  pleasantry,) 
ought  to  prevail  in  comedy. 

This  species  of  entertainment  took  at  difierent  times  three 
different  forms  at  Athens,  as  well  from  the  genius  of  the  poets, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  government,  which  occasioned 
various  alterations  in  it. 

The  old  comedy,  so  called  *  by  Horace,  and  which  he  dates 
after  the  time  of  iEschylus,  retained  something  of  its  original 
rudeness,  and  the  liberty  it  had  been  used  to  take  of  throwing 
out  •oarse  jests  and  reviling  the  spectators  from  the  cart  of 
Thespis.  Though  it  was  become  regular  in  its  plan,  and  wor- 
thy of  a  great  theatre,  it  had  not  learnt  to  be  more  reserved. 
It  represented  real  transactions,  with  the  names,  dress,  ges- 
tures, and  likeness,  in  masks,  of  whomsoever  it  thought  fit  to 
sacrifice  to  the  public  derision.  In  a  state  where  it  was  held 
good  policy  to  unmask  whatever  carried  the  air  of  ambition, 
singularity,  or  *  knavery,  comedy  assumed  the  privilege  to 
harangue,  reform,  and  advise  the  people  upon  their  most  im- 
portant interests.  No  one  was  spared  in  a  city  of  so  much 
liberty,  or  rather  licentiousness,  as  Athens  was  at  that  time. 
Generals,  magistrates,  government,  the  very  gods  were  aban- 
doned to  the  poet's  satirical  vein ;  and  all  was  well  received, 
provided  the  comedy  was  diverting,  and  the  Attic  salt  not 
wanting. 

^  In  one  of  these  comedies,  not  only  the  priest  of  Jupiter 
determines  to  quit  his  service,  because  no  more  sacrifices  are 
offered  to  the  god ;  but  Mercury  himself  comes,  in  a  starving 
condition,  to  seek  his  fortune  amongst  mankind,  and  offers  to 
serve  as  a  porter,  sutler,  bailiff,  guide,  door-keeper;  in  short, 
in  any  capacity,  rather  than  return  to  heaven.  In  another,^ 
the  same  gods,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  from  the 
birds  having  built  a  city  in  the  air,  whereby  their  provisions 
are  cut  off,  and  the  smoke  of  incense  and  sacrifices  prevented 
from  ascending  to  heaven,  depute  three  ambassadors  in  the 
name  of  Jupiter  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  accommodation  with 
the  birds,  upon  such  conditions  as  they  shall  approve.  The 
chamber  of  audience,  where  the  three  famished  gods  are 
received,  is  a  kitchen  well  stored  with  excellent  game  of  all 
sorts.     Here  Hercules,  deeply  smitten  with  the  smell  of  roast 


«•  Piuttu.  •  T%e  Sink. 

*  Successit  vetus  his  comoedia  non  sine  muUft 
Laude.  Hor.  in  ArU  PviU 
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meat,  which  he  apprehends  to  be  more  exquisite  aiid  nutritious 
than  that  of  incense,  begs  leave  to  make  his  abode,  and  to 
turn  the  spit,  and  assist  the  cook  upon  occasion.  The  other 
pieces  of  Aristophanes  abound  with  strokes  still  more  satirical 
and  severe  upon  the  principal  divinities. 

I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  poet's  insulting  the  gods, 
and  treating  them  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  from  them  he 
had  nothing  fear ;  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  at  his  having 
brought  the  most  illustrious  and  powerful  persons  of  Athens 
upon  the  stage,  and  presuming  to  attack  the  government  itself, 
without  any  manner  of  respect  or  reserve. 

Cleon  having  returned  triumphant,  contrary  to  the  general 
expectation,  from  the  expedition  against  Sphacteria,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  people  as  the  greatest  captain  of  that  age^  Ari- 
stophanes, to  set  that  bad  man  in  a  true  light,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  tanner,  and  a  tanner  himself,  and  whose  rise  was  owing 
solely  to  his  temerity  and  impudence,  was  so  bold  as  to  make 
him  the  subject  (^  a  comedy,'  without  being  awed  by  his  power 
and  influence :  but  he  was  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  Cleon 
himself,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  upon  the  stage  in  that 
character  ;  not  one  of  the  comedians  daring  to  represent  it,  nor 
to  expose  himself  to  the  resentment  of  so  formidable  an  enemy. 
His  race  was  smeared  over  with  wine-lees ;  because  no  work- 
man could  be  found,  that  would  venture  to  make  a  mask 
resembling  Cleon,  as  was  usual  when  persons  were  brought 
upon  the  stage.  In  this  piece  he  reproaches  him  with  embez- 
zling the  public  treasures,  with  a  violent  passion  for  bribes  and 
presents,  with  craft  in  seducing  the  people,  and  denies  him  the 
glorv  of  the  action  at  Sphacteria,  which  he  attributes  chiefly 
to  the  share  his  colleague  had  in  it 

In  the  Achamia$i8t  he  accuses  Lamachus  of  having  been 
made  general,  rather  by  bribery  than  merit*  He  imputes  to 
him  his  youth,  inexperience,  and  idleness ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he,  and  many  others,  whom  he  covertly  designates,  convert 
to  their  own  use  the  rewards  due  only  to  valour  and  real  ser- 
vices. He  reproaches  the  republic  with  their  preference  of  the 
younger  citizens  to  the  elder,  in  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  the  command  of  their  armies.  He  tells  them  plainly,  that 
when  peace  shall  be  concluded,  neither  Cleonymus,  Hyper- 
bolus,  nor  many  other  such  knaves,  all  mentioned  by  name, 
shall  have  any  share  in  the  public  affairs;  they  being  always 
ready  to  accuse  their  fellow-citizens  of  crimes,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  by  such  informations. 

The  Knighti, 
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In  his  comedy  called  the  fVasps,  imitated  by  Racine  in  nis 
Plaideurs,  he  exposes  the  mad  passion  of  the  people  for  prose- 
cutions and  trials  at  law,  and  the  enormous  injustice  frequently 
committed  in  passing  sentence  and  giving  judgment. 

The  poet,*  concerned  to  see  the  republic  obstinately  bent 
upon  the  unhappy  expedition  to  Sicily,  endeavoiurs  to  excite  in 
the  people  a  thorough  disgust  for  so  ruinous  a  war,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  the  desire  of  a  peace,  as  much  the  interest  of 
the  victors  as  the  vanquished,  after  a  war  of  several  years' 
duration,  equally  pernicious  to  each  party,  ehd  capable  of 
involving  all  Greece  in  ruin. 

None  of  Aristophanes's  pieces  explains  better  his  boldness, 
in  speaking  upon  the  most  delicate  aflfairs  of  the  state  in  the 
crowded  theatre,  than  his  comedy  called  Lysistrata,  One  of 
the  principal  magistrates  of  Athens  had  a  wife  of  that  name, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  compel 
Greece  to  conclude  a  peace.  She  relates,  how,  during  the 
war,  the  women  inquiring  of  their  husbands  the  result  of  their 
counsels,  and  whether  they  had  not  resolved  to  make  peace 
with  Sparta,  received  no  answers  but  imperious  looks,  and 
orders  to  mind  their  own  business :  that,  however,  they  per- 
ceived plainly  to  what  a  low  condition  tbe  government  was 
declined :  that  they  took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  mildly  to 
their  husbands  upon  the  sad  consequences  of  their  rash  deter- 
minations, but  that  their  humble  representations  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  offend  and  enrage  them :  that,  at  length,  being 
confirmed  by  the  general  opinion  of  all  Attica,  that  there  were 
no  longer  any  men  in  the  state,  nor  heads  for  the  administration 
of  affairs,  their  patience  being  auite  exhausted,  the  women  had 
thought  it  proper  and  advisable  to  take  the  government  upon 
themselves,  and  preserve  Greece,  whether  it  would  or  no, 
from  the  folly  and  madness  of  its  resolves.  *  For  her  part, 
she  declares,  that  she  has  taken  possession  of  the  city  and 
treasury,  in  order,'  says  she,  '  to  prevent  Pisander  and  his 
confederates,  the  four  hundred  administrators,  from  exciting 
troubles,  according  to  their  custom,  and  from  robbing  the 
public  as  usual.'  (Was  ever  any  thing  so  bold  ?)  She  goes 
on  to  prove,  that  the  women  only  are  capable  of  retrieving 
affairs  by  this  burlesque  argument ;  that  admitting  things  to  be 
in  such  a  state  of  perplexity  and  confusion,  the  sex,  accus- 
tomed to  untangling  their  threads,  were  the  only  persons  to 
set  them  right  again,  as  being  best  qualified  with  the  necessary 
address,  patience,  and  moderation.     The  Athenian  politics  are 

The  Peace. 
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thus  made  inferior  to  those  of  the  women,  who  are  only  repre* 
sented  in  a  ridiculous  light,  to  turn  the  derision  upon  their 
husbands,  who  were  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
government. 

These  extracts  from  Aristophanes,  taken  almost  word  for 
word  from  father  Brumoi,  seemed  to  me  very  proper  to  give 
an  insight  into  that  poet's  character,  and  the  genius  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  which  was,  as  we  see,  a  satire  of  the  most 
poignant  and  severe  kind,  that  had  assumed  to  itself  an  inde- 
pendency from  respect  to  persons,  and  to  which  nothing  was 
sacred.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Cicero  condemns  so  licentious 
and  uncurbed  a  liberty.  ^'It  might,  he  says,  have  been 
tolerable,  had  it  attacked  only  bad  citizens,  and  seditious 
orators,  who  endeavoured  to  raise  commotions  in  the  state, 
such  as  Cleon,  Cleophon,  and  Hyperbolus;  but  when  a 
Pericles,  who  for  many  years  had  governed  the  commonwealth 
both  in  war  and  peace  with  equal  wisdom  and  authority  (he 
might  have  added,  and  a  Socrates,  declared  by  Apollo  the 
wisest  of  mankind)  is  brought  upon  the  stage  to  be  laughed  at 
by  the  public,  it  is  as  if  our  Plautus  or  mevius  had  attacked 
the  Scipios,  or  Csecilius  had  dared  to  revile  Marcus  Cato  in 
his  plays. 

That  liberty  is  still  more  offensive  to  us,  who  are  born,  and 
live  under  a  monarchical  government,  which  is  far  from  being 
favourable  to  licentiousness.  But  without  intending  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  Aristophanes,  which  is  certainly  inexcusable,  I 
think,  to  judge  properly  of  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay 
aside  the  prejudices  of  birth,  nations,  and  times,  and  to  imagine 
we  live  in  those  remote  ages  in  a  state  purely  democratical. 
We  must  not  fancy  Aristophanes  to  have  been  a  person  of 
little  consequence  in  his  republic,  as  the  comic  writers  gene- 
rally are  in  our  days.  The  king  of  Persia  had  a  very  different 
idea  of  him.'  It  is  a  known  story,  that  in  an  audience  of  the 
Greek  ambassadors,  his  first  inauiry  was  after  a  certain  comic 
poet  (meaning  Aristophanes)  that  put  all  Greece  in  motion, 
and  gave  such  effectual  counsels  against  htm.  Aristophanes 
did  that  uppn  the  stage,  which  Demosthenes  did  afterwards  in 
the  public  assemblies.  The  poet's  reproaches  were  no  less 
animated  than  the  orator's.     In  his  comedies  he  uttered  the 

*  Aristophan.  in  Acham, 
*  Quem  ilU  non  attigit,  vel  potius  quern  non  vexavit  P  Rsto,  populares  homines^  jm- 
proboB,  in  ramp,  seditiosos,  Cleooem,  CleophonUm,  Hyperbolum  I»sit :  patiamur— 
Sed  Periclem,  c^mjam  suae  civitati  maxio)&  auctoritateplarimosaoDosdainiet  belli 
prsefuisset,  violari  versibus,  el  eos  agi  in  scenft,  non  plus  decuit,  quam  si  Plautus 
iioster  volui^set,  aut  Naevius,  F.  et  Cn.  Scipioni,  aut  Ceciliut  M.  Catoni  maledicere. 
Ex  fragm.  Cic  de  Rep.  1.  i\. 
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same  sentiments  as  he  had  a  right  to  deliver  from  the  public 
rostrum.  They  were  addressed  to  the  same  people,  upon  the 
same  occasions  of  the  state*  the  same  means  of  success,  and 
the  same  obstacles  to  their  measures.  In  Athens  the  whole 
people  were  the  sovereign,  and  each  of  them  had  an  equal 
share  in  the  supreme  authority.  Upon  this  they  were  conti- 
nually intent,  were  fond  of  discoursing  upon  it  themselves,  and 
of  hearing  the  sentiments  of  others.  The  public  affairs  were 
the  business  of  every  individual  i  on  which  they  were  desirous 
of  being  fully  informed,  that  they  might  know  now  to  conduct 
themseu'es  on  every  occasion  of  war  or  peace,  which  frequently 
offered,  and  to  decide  upon  their  own,  as  well  as  upon  the 
destiny  of  their  allies  or  enemies.  Hence  rose  the  liberty 
taken  by  the  comic  poets,  of  discussing  affairs  of  the  state  in 
their  performances.  The  people  were  so  far  from  being 
offended  at  it,  or  at  the  manner  in  which  those  writers  treated 
the  principal  persons  of  the  state,  that  they  conceived  their 
liberty  in  some  measure  to  consist  in  it. 

Three*  poets  particularly  excelled  in  the  old  comedy ; 
Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes.  The  last  is  the  only  one 
of  tnem^  whose  pieces  have  come  down  to  us  entire ;  and,  out  of 
the  great  number  which  he  composed,  eleven  are  all  that  remain. 
He  flourished  in  an  age  when  Greece  abounded  with  great 
men,  and  was  contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Euripides, 
whom  he  survived.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  made 
his  greatest  figure ;  less  as  a  writer  to  amuse  the  people  with 
his  comedies,  than  as  a  censor  of  the  government,  retained  to 
reform  the  state,  and  to  be  almost  the  arbiter  of  his  country. 

He  is  admired  for  an  elegance,  poignancy,  and  happiness  of 
expression,  or,  in  a  word,  that  Attic  salt  and  spirit,  to  which 
the  Roman  language  could  never  attain,  and  forj  which  Aristo- 

*  Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poetae, 
Atque  alii,  quorum  cooioedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  diguus  deicribi,  qudd  malus,  aut  fur. 
Quod  mcechus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 
Pamosus ;  muUft  cum  libertate  notabant.     Hor.  Sat.  iv.  1.  i 

With  Aristophanes*  satiric  rage. 
When  ancient  comedy  amus*d  the  age, 
Or  Eupolis's  or  Cratinus'  wit. 
And  outers  tliat  all-licens*d  poem  writ ; 
None,  worUiy  to  be  shown,  escap'd  the  scene, 
No  public  knave,  or  thief  of  lofty  mien  ; 
The  loose  adult'rer  was  drawn  forth  to  sight ; 
The  secret  murd'rer  trembling  lurkM  the  uight ; 
Vice  play'd  itself,  and  each  ambitious  spark; 
All  boldly  branded  with  the  poet's  mark. 
f  Antiqua  comcedia  sinceram  illam  sermonis  Attici  gratiam  prop^  sola  retinet. 
Quintil. 
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phanes  Is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  of  the  Oreek 
authors.  His  particular  excellence  was  railleiy.  None  ever 
touched  what  was  ridiculous  in  the  characters  whom  he  wished 
to  expose  with  such  success,  or  knew  better  how  to  convey  it 
in  all  its  full  force  to  others.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  lived  in  his  times,  to  be  qualified  to  judge  of  this.  The 
subtle  salt  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  raillery,  according  to  father 
Brumoi,  is  evaporated  through  length  of  time,  and  what  re- 
mains of  it  is  become  flat  and  insipid  to  us ;  though  the  sharpest 
part  will  retain  its  vigour  throughout  all  ages. 

Two  considerable  defects  are  justly  imputed  to  this  poet, 
which  very  much  obscure,  if  not  entirely  efface,  his  ^ory. 
These  are,  low  buffoonery,  and  gross  obscenity ;  and  it  has  m 
vain  been  attempted  (o  offer,  in  excuse  for  the  first  of  these 
faults,  the  character  of  his  audience;  the  bulk  of  which  gene- 
rally consisted  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  dr^  of  the 
1>eople,  whom,  however,  it  was  as  necessary  to  please,  as  the 
earned  and  the  rich,  llie  depraved  taste  of  the  lower  order 
of  people,  which  once  banished  Cratinus  and  his  company, 
because  his  scenes  were  not  grossly  comic  enough  for  them,  is 
no  excuse  for  Aristophanes,  as  Menander  could  find  out  the 
art  of  changing  that  grovelling  taste,  by  introducing  a  species 
of  comedy,  not  altogether  so  modest  as  Plutareh  seems  to 
insinuate,  yet  much  less  licentious  than  any  before  his  time. 

The  gross  obscenities,  with  which  all  Aristophanes's  comedies 
abound,  have  no  excuse ;  they  only  denote  to  what  a  pitch 
the  libertinism  of  the  spectators,  and  the  depravity  of  the  poet, 
had  proceeded.  Had  he  even  impregnated  them  with  the 
utmost  wit,  which  however  is  not  the  case,  the  privilege  of 
laughing  himself,  or  of  making  others  laugh,  would  have  been 
too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  good 
manners.*  And  in  this  case  it  may  well  be  said,  that  it  were 
better  to  have  no  wit  at  all,  than  to  make  so  ill  a  use  of  itf 
F.  Brumoi  is  very  much  to  be  commended  for  having  taken 
care,  in  giving  a  general  idea  of  Aristophanes's  writings,  to 
throw  a  veil  over  those  parts  of  them  that  might  have  given 
offence  to  modesty.  Though  such  behaviour  be  the  indbpens- 
able  rule  of  religion,  it  is  not  always  observed  by  those  who 
pique  themselves  most  on  their  erudition,  and  sometimes  prefer 
the  title  of  scholar  to  that  of  Christian. 

The  old  comedy  subsisted  till  Lysander's  time ;  who,  upon 
having  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  changed  the  form  or 

*  Nimtutn  risdfl  pretium  est,  si  probiutis  impendio  constat.    Quintil.  1.  n.  c.  3. 
t  Non  pejus  duzerim  tardi  ingeDii  esse,  qu&m  mali.    Qaintil.  I.  L  c.  3. 
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the  goveroment,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  thirty  of  the 
principal  citiz.^ns.  The  satirical  liberty  of  the  theatre  was 
offensive  to  them,  and  therefore  they  thought  fit  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  The  reason  of  this  alteration  is  evident,  and  confirms 
the  reflection  made  before  upon  the  privilege  which  the  poets 
possessed  of  criticizing  with  impunity  the  persons  at  the  head 
of  the  state.  The  whole  authority  of  Athens  was  then  invested 
in  tyrants.  The  democracy  was  abolished.  The  people  had 
no  longer  any  share  in  the  eovemment.  They  were  no  more 
the  |)rince ;  their  sovereignty  had  expired.  The  right  of  giving 
their  opinions  and  suffrages  upon  affairs  of  state  was  at  an 
end ;  nor  dared  they,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  the 
poets,  presume  to  censure  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  their 
masters.  The  calling  persons  by  their  names  upon  the  stage 
was  prohibited :  but  poetical  ill-nature  soon  found  the  secret 
of  eluding  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  of  making  itself 
amends  for  the  restraint  which  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
necessity  of  using  feigned  names.  It  then  applied  itself  to 
discover  what  was  ridiculous  in  known  characters,  which  it 
copied  to  the  life,  and  irom  thence  acquired  the  double  advan- 
tage of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  poets,  and  me  malice  of  the 
audience,  in  a  more  refined  manner:  the  one  had  the  delicate 
pleasure  of  patting  the  spectators  upon  guessing  their  meaning, 
and  the  other  of  not  being  mistaken  in  their  suppositions,  and 
of  affixing  the  right  name  to  the  characters  represented.  Such 
was  the  comedy,  since  called  the  Middle  Comedy^  of  which 
there  are  some  instances  in  Aristophanes. 

It  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who, 
having  entirely  assured  himself  of  the  empire  of  Greece  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Thebans,  caused  a  check  to  be  put  upon  the 
licentiousness  of  the  poets,  which  increased  daily.  From 
thence  the  New  Comedy  took  its  birth,  which  was  only  an 
imitation  of  private  life,  and  brought  nothing  upon  the  stage 
but  feigned  names,  and  fictitious  adventures. 

'  ChacuD  peink  avoc  art  dans  ce  nouveau  tniroir, 
S'y  vit  avec  plaisir,  ou  crut  ne  s'y  pas  voir. 
L'avare  des  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidele 
D*ttD  avare  souvent  trac6  sur  ton  modele ; 
£t  miUe  fois  un  fat,  finement  axprim^ 
M^conout  le  portrait  sur  lui-m6nie  ibrm^. 

In  this  new  glass,  whilst  each  himself  survey*d, 
He  sat  with  pleasure,  though  himself  was  play'd : 
The  miser  grinn'd  whilst  avarice  was  drawn. 
Nor  thought  the  faithful  likeness  was  his  own  ; 
His  own  dear  self  no  imaged  fool  couM  find, 
But  saw  a  thousand  other  fopi  designed. 

K  Boileau,  Art.  Poet,  chant,  iii. 
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This  may  properly  be  called  fine  comedy,  and  is  that  of 
Menander.  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  rather  eigh^  plays, 
according  to  Suidas,  composed  by  him,  all  of  which  Terence 
is  said  to  have  translated,  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments. 
We  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  originius  from 
the  excellence  of  the  copy.  Quintilian,  in  speaking  of  Me- 
nander, is  not  afraid  to  say,*  that  with  the  beauty  of  his  works, 
and  the  height  of  his  reputation,  he  obscured,  or  rather  obli- 
terated, the  fame  of  all  other  writers  in  the  same  way.  He 
observes  in  another  passage,  that  his  own  times  were  not  so 
justf  to  his  merit  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  which  has 
been  the  fate  of  many  others;  but  that  he  was  sufficiently 
made  amends  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  posterity.  And 
indeed  Philemon,  a  comic  poet,  who  flourished  about  the  same 
period,  though  older  than  Menander,  was  preferred  before 
him. 

The  TTieatre  of  the  •4ncienti  described. 

1  have  already  observed,  that  .^schylus  was  the  first  founder 
of  a  fixed  and  durable  theatre  adorned  with  suitable  decora- 
tions. It  was  at  first,  as  well  as  the  amphitheatres,  composed 
of  wooden  planks,  the  seats  in  which  rose  one  above  another ; 
but  those  having  one  day  broke  down,  by  having  too  great  a 
weight  upon  them,  the  Athenians,  excessively  enamoured  of 
dramatic  representations,  were  induced  by  that  accident  to 
erect  those  superb  structures,  which  were  imitated  afterwards 
with  so  much  splendour  by  the  Roman  magnificence.  What 
I  shall  say  of  them,  has  almost  as  much  relation  to  the  Roman 
as  the  Athenian  theatres ;  and  is  extracted  entirely  from  M. 
Boindin's  learned  dissertation  upon  tlie  theatre  of  the  ancients,^ 
who  has  treated  the  subject  in  its  fullest  extent. 

The  theatre  of  the  ancients  was  divided  into  three  principal 
parts ;  each  of  which  had  its  [)eculiar  appellation.  The  divi- 
sion for  the  actors  was  called  in  general  the  scene,  or  stage ; 
that  for  the  spectators  was  particularly  termed  the  theatre, 
which  must  have  been  of  vast  extent,'  as  at  Athens  it  was 
capable  of  containing  above  thirty  thousand  persons ;  and  the 
orchestra,  which  amongst  the  Greeks  was  the  place  assigned  for 

I*  Memotrt  of  the  Acad,  of  Lueripi.  &c.  vol.  I  p.  136,  &c 

■  Strab.  i.  ix.  p.  995.     Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  65. 

•  Atque  ilie  quidem  omnibus  ejuadem  operis  auctoribiis  abstulit  Domeo,  et  fulgorc 
qiiodam  suae  cbritalis  tenebras  obduxiU     Qaintil.  I.  x.  c.  1. 

f  Quidfitm,  sicul  MenaQder,  justiora  posterorum  an&in  sue  statit,  judicia  suut 
con<eculi.    Quintil.  1.  iii.  c.  6. 
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the  pantomimes  and  dancers,  though  at  Rome  it  was  appio- 
priated  to  the  senators  and  vestal  virgins. 

The  theatre  was  of  a  semicircular  form  on  one  side,  and 
square  on  the  other.  The  space  contained  within  the  semi- 
circle was  allotted  to  the  spectators,  and  had  seats  placed  one 
above  another  to  the  top  of  the  building.  The  square  part  in 
the  front  of  it  was  appropriated  to  the  actors ;  and  in  the  in- 
ter\'af,  between  both,  was  the  orchestra. 

The  great  theatres  had  three  rows  of  porticoes,  raised  one 
upon  another,  which  formed  the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  at 
the  same  time  three  different  stories  for  the  seats.  From  the 
highest  of  those  porticoes  the  women  saw  the  representation, 
sheltered  from  the  weather.  The  rest  of  the  theatre  was 
uncovered,  and  all  the  business  of  the  stage  was  performed  in 
the  open  air. 

Each  of  these  stories  consisted  of  nine  rows  of  seats,  in- 
cluding the  landing-place,  which  divided  them  from  each  other^ 
and  served  as  a  passage  from  side  to  side.  But  as  this  land- 
ing-place and  passage  took  up  the  space  of  two  benches,  there 
were  only  seven  to  sit  upon,  and  consequently  in  each  story 
there  were  seven  rows  of  seats.  They  were  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  twice  as  much  in  breadth ;  so 
tlmt  the  spectators  had  room  to  sit  at  their  ease,  and  without 
being  incommoded  by  the  legs  of  the  people  above  them,  no 
foot-boards  being  provided  for  them. 

Each  of  these  stories  of  benches  were  divided  in  two  diflferent 
manners ;  in  their  height  by  the  bmding-places,  called  by  the 
Romans  PnedncHonei,  and  in  their  circumferences  by  several 
staircases,  peculiar  to  each  story,  which  intenecting  them  in 
right  lines,  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  gave  the 
form  of  wedges  to  the  quantity  of  seats  between  them,  from 
whence  thev  were  called  Cunei, 

Behind  these  stories  of  seats  were  covered  galleries,  through 
which  the  people  thronged  into  the  theatre  by  great  square 
openings,  contrived  for  that  purpose  in  the  walls  next  the  seats. 
Those  openings  were  called  PamiUma,  from  the  multitude  of 
people  crowding  through  them  into  their  places. 

As  the  actors  could  not  be  heard  to  the  extremity  of  the 
theatre,  the  Greeks  contrived  a  means  to  supply  that  defect, 
and  to  augment  the  force  of  the  voice,  and  make  it  more 
distinct  and  articulate.  For  that  purpose  they  invented  a  kind 
of  large  vessels  of  copper,  which  were  disposed  under  the  seats 
of  the  theatre,  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  all  sounds  strike 
upon  the  ear  with  more  force  and  distinctness. 
The  orchestra  being  situated,  as  I  have  observed,  between 
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the  two  other  parts  of  the  theatre,  of  which  one  was  cuncular* 
and  the  other  square,  it  participated  of  the  form  of  each,  and 
occupied  the  space  between  both.  It  was  divided  into  three 
parts. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  more  particularly  called 
the  orchestra,  from  a  Greek  word'  that  sianifies  to  dance.  It 
was  appropriated  to  the  pantomimes  and  dancers,  and  to  all 
such  subaltern  actors  as  played  between  the  acts,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  representations.  ^ 

The  second  was  named  6c;/MXf9,  from  its  being  square,  in  the 
Ibrm  of  an  altar.     Here  the  chorus  was  generally  placed. 

And  in  the  third  the  Greeks  disposed  their  band  of  music. 
They  called  it  i^groaxiSwoy,  from  its  being  situate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  theatre,  to  which  they  gave  ih/^ 
general  name  of  the  scene. 

I  shall  describe  here  this  third  part  of  the  theatre,  called  the 
scene ;  which  was  also  subdivided  into  three  different  parts. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  properly  called  the 
scene,  and  gave  its  name  to  this  whole  division.  It  occupied 
the  whole  front  of  the  building  from  side  to  side,  and  was  the 
place  allotted  for  the  decorations.  This  front  had  two  small 
wings  at  its  extremity,  from  which  hung  a  large  curtain,  that 
waM  let  down  to  open  the  scene,  and  drawn  up  between  tlie 
acts,  when  any  thing  in  the  representation  made  it  necessary. 

The  second,  called  by  the  Greeks  indifferently  ir^xnyiov, 
and  XoiErov,  and  by  the  Homans  proscenium^  and  pulpUunit  was 
a  large  open  space  in  fn>nt  of  the  scene,  in  which  the  actors 
performed  their  parts,  and  which,  by  the  help  of  the  decora- 
tbns,  represented  either  a  public  square  or  forum,  a  common 
street,  or  the  country ;  but  tne  place  so  represented  was  always 
in  the  open  air. 

The  third  division  was  a  part  reserved  behind  the  scenes, 
and  called  by  the  Greeks  vat^aax,nyiov.  Here  the  actors  dressed 
themselves,  and  the  decorations  were  locked  up.  In  the  same 
place  were  also  kept  the  machines,  of  which  the  ancients  had 
abundance  in  their  theatres. 

As  only  the  porticoes  and  the  building  of  the  scene  were 
roofed,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  sails,  fastened  with  cords  to 
masts,  over  the  rest  of  tne  theatre,  to  screen  the  audience  from 
the  heat  of  the  sua.  But  as  this  contrivance  did  not  prevent 
the  heat,  occasioned  by  the  perspiration  and  breath  of  so 
numerous  an  assembly,  the  ancients  took  care  to  allay  it  by  a 
kind  of  rain ;  conveying  the  water  for  that  use  above  the  por- 
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licoes,  which  falling  again  in  form  of  dew  through  an  infinity 
of  small  pores  concealed  in  the  stataes,  with  which  the  theatre 
abounded,  did  not  only  diffuse  a  grateful  coolness  all  aiound, 
but  the  most  fragrant  exhalations  along  with  it ;  for  this  dew 
was  always  perfumed.  Whenever  the  representations  were 
interrupteid  by  storms,  the  spectators  retired  into  the  porticoes 
behind  the  seats  of  the  theatre. 

The  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  representations  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  expressed.    Their  eyes^  their  ears»  their  ima- 

finalion,  their  understanding,  all  shared  in  the  satisfaction. 
Nothing  gave  them  so  sensible  a  pleasure  in  dramatic  per- 
formances, either  tragic  or  comic,  as  the  strokes  which  were 
aimed  at  die  affairs  of  the  public ;  whether  pure  chance  occa- 
sioned the  application,  or  tne  address  of  the  poets,  who  knew 
how  to  reconcile  the  most  remote  subjects  with  the  transactions 
of  the  republic.  They  entered  by  that  means  into  the  interests 
of  the  people,  took  occasion  to  soothe  their  passions,  authorize 
their  pretensions,  justify,  and  sometimes  condemn,  their  con- 
duct, entertain  them  with  agreeable  hopes,  instruct  them  in 
their  duty  in  certain  nice  conjunctures;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  oflen  not  only  acquired  the  applauses  of  the  spec- 
tators, but  credit  and  influence  in  the  public  afiairs  and  coun- 
sels :  hence  the  theatre  became  so  grateful  and  so  interesting 
to  the  people.  It  was  in  this  manner,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, that  Euripides  artfully  adapted  his  tragedy  of  Palamedea* 
to  the  sentence  passed  against  oocrates ;  and  pointed  out,  by 
an  illustrious  example  of  antiquity,  the  innocence  of  a  philoso- 
pher, oppressed  by  malignity  supjtorted  by  power  and  faction. 

Accident  was  often  the  occasion  of  sudden  and  unforeseen 
applications,  which  from  their  appositeness  were  very  agreeable 
to  the  people.  Upon  this  verse  of  .£schylu8,  in  praise  of 
Amphiaraus, 


TIs  his  desire 


Not  to  appear,  bat  be  the  great  and  good, 

the  whole  audience  rose  up,  and  unanimously  applied  it  to 
Aristides.*  The  same  thing  happened  to  Philopcemen  at  the 
Nemaean  games.  At  the  instant  he  entered  the  theatre,  these 
verses  were  singing  upon  the  stage  : 


He  comes,  to  whom  we  owe 


Our  liberty,  the  aoblest  good  below 

>  Plut.  in  Jritiid.  p.  320. 

*  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  piece  was  prior  or  posterior  to  the  death  ol 
Sucrate*. 
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All  the  Greeks  cast  their  eyes  upon  PhilopoBmen,"  and  with 
clapping  of  hands  and  acclamations  of  joy  expressed  their 
veneration  for  the  hero. 

°  In  the  same  manner  at  Rome,  during  the  banishment  of 
Ciceix),  when  some  verses  of  *  Accius,  which  reproached  the 
Greeks  with  their  ingratitude  in  suffering  the  banishment  of 
Telamon,  were  repeated  by  ^sop,  the  best  actor  of  his  time, 
they  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Upon  another,  though  very  different,  occasion,  the  Roman 
people  applied  to  Pompey  the  Great  some  verses  to  this  effect : 

^  'Us  our  unhappiness  has  made  thee  great ; 

and  then  addressing  the  people ; 

The  lime  shall  come  when  you  shall  late  deplore 
So' great  a  power  confided  to  such  hands ; 

the  spectators  obliged  the  actor  to  repeat  these  verses  several 
times. 

Fondnens  for  theatrical  RepresentafwM  one  of  the  principal 
Causes  of  the  Decline,  Degeneracy^  and  Corruption  of  the 
Athenian  State. 

When  we  compare  the  hapny  times  of  Greece,  in  which 
Europe  and  Asia  resounded  witn  nothing  but  the  fame  of  the 
Athenian  victories,  with  the  later  ages,  when  the  power  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  had  in  a  manner  reduced  it  to 
slavery,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  strange  alteration  in  that 
republic.  But  what  is  most  material,  is  the  investigation  of 
the  causes  and  progress  of  this  declension ;  and  these  M.  de 
Tourreil  has  discussed  in  an  admirable  manner  in  the  elegant 
preface  to  his  translation  of  Demosthenes's  orations. 

There  were  no  longer,  he  observes,  at  Athens  any  traces  of 
that  manly  and  vigorous  policy,  equally  capable  or  planning 
good  and  retrieving  bad  success.  Instead  of  that,  tliere  re- 
mained only  an  inconsistent  loftiness,  apt  to  evaporate  in  pom- 
pous decrees.  They  were  no  more  those  Adienians,  who, 
when  menaced  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians,  demolished  their 
houses  to  build  ships  with  the  timber,  and  whose  women 
stoned  the  abject  wretch  to  death  that  proposed  to  iq)pease  the 
great  king  by  tribute  or  homage.     The  love  of  ease  and  plea- 

»  Plut.  m  PkUopeBtn,  p.  862.  ■  Cic.  in  Orui.  pro.  Semi,  xu  130,  125. 

•  Cic  ad  Attic.  1.  H.  Ejnai,  19.    Val.  Hut.  L  vt.  c.  2. 

*  O  inffratiAci  Argivi,  banes  GraiL  immemores  beoeficii, 
Bxuhre  sivistis,  sivistis  pelli,  pulsum  patimini. 
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sure  had  almost  entirely  extinguished  that  of  glory,  liberty*  and 
inde[)endence. 

Pericles,  that  great  man,  so  absolute,  that  those  v(fho  envied 
him  treated  him  as  a  second  Pisistratus,  was  the  first  atithor  of 
this  degeneracy  and  corruption.  With  the  design  of  conciliat- 
ing the  favour  of  the  people,  he  ordained  that  upon  such  days 
as  games  or  sacrifices  were  celebrated,  a  certain  number  of 
oboli  should  be  distributed  amongst  them;  and  that  in  the 
assemblies  in  which  affairs  of  state  were  to  be  discussed,  every 
individual  should  receive  a  certain  pecuniary  gratification  in 
right  of  being  present.  Thus  the  members  d[  the  republic 
were  seen  for  the  first  time  to  sell  their  care  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  to  rank  amongst  servile  employ- 
ments the  most  noble  (unctions  of  the  sovereign  power. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  where  so  excessive  an  abuse 
would  end :  and  to  remedy  it,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  to  make  it  a  capital  crime 
to  advise,  upon  any  account  whatsoever,  the  application  of  it 
to  other  uses :  but,  notwithstanding,  the  abuse  always  subsisted* 
At  first  it  seemed  tolerable,  whilst  the  citizen,  who  was  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  endeavoured  to  deserve  it  by 
doing  his  duty  m  the  field  for  nine  months  together.  Every 
one  was  to  serve  in  his  turn,  and  whoever  failed  was  treated  as 
a  deserter  without  distinction :  but  at  length  the  number  of  the 
transgressors  carried  it  against  the  law ;  and  impunity,  as  it 
commonly  happens,  multiplied  their  number.  People  accusf 
tomed  to  the  delightful  abode  of  a  city,  where  feasts  and  games 
were  perpetually  taking  place,  conceived  an  invincible  repug- 
nance for  labour  and  fatigue,  which  they  looked  upon  as  un- 
worthy of  free-bom  men. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  amusement  for  this  indo- 
lent people,  to  fill  up  the  great  void  of  an  unactive,  useless  life. 
Hence  arose  principally  their  fondness,  or  rather  frenzy,  for 
public  shows.  The  death  of  Epaminondas,  which  seemed  to 
promise  them  the  greatest  advantage,  gave  the  final  stroke  to 
their  ruin  and  destruction.  '  Their  courage,'  sa^s  Justin,'  ^ 
'  did  not  survive  that  illustrious  Theban.  Freed  from  a  rival, 
who  kept  their  emulation  alive,  they  sunk  into  a  lethargic  sloth 
and  effeminacy.  The  funds  for  armaments  by  land  and  sea 
were  soon  lavished  upon  games  and  feasts.  The  seaman's  and 
soldier's  pay  was  distributed  to  the  idle  eitizen.  An  indolent 
and  luxurious  mode  of  life  enervated  every  breast.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  theatre  were  preferred  to  the  exercises  of  the 

9  Justin,  1.  vi.  c.  9. 
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camp.  Valour  and  military  knowledge  were  entirely 
garded.  Great  captains  were  in  no  estimation ;  whikt  good 
poets  and  excellent  comedians  engrossed  the  universal  ap- 
plause.' 

Extravagance  of  this  kind  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend  in 
what  mnltitudes  the  people  thronged  to  the  dramatic  perform- 
ances. As  no  expense  was  spared  in  embellishing  them, 
exorbitant  sums  were  sunk  in  the  service  of  the  theatre.  *  If/ 
says  Plutarch,*! '  an  accurate  calculation  were  to  be  made  what 
each  representation  of  the  dramatic  pieces  cost  the  Athenians, 
it  would  appear,  that  their  expenses,  in  playing  the  Bacchana- 
Uantf  the  Phomiciam^  CEdipus^  jtniigime,  Medea^  and  Elec-- 
ira,  (tragedies  written  either  by  Sophocles  or  Euripides,)  were 
greater  £an  those  which  had  been  employed  against  the  Bar- 
barians, in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  for  the  preservation  of 
Greece.'  This  save  a  Spartan  just  reason  to  exclaim,  on  seeing 
an  estimate  of  tne  enormous  sums  laid  out  in  these  contests  of 
the  tragic  poets,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  by  the 
magistrates  who  presided  in  them,'  *  that  a  people  must  be  void 
of  sense  to  apply  themselves  in  so  warm  and  serious  a  manner 
to  things  so  frivolous.  For,'  added  he,  *  games  should  be  only 
games ;  and  nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  to  purchase  a 
short  and  trivial  amusement  at  so  great  a  price.  Pleasures  of 
this  kind  agree  only  with  public  rejoicings  and  seasons  of 
festivity,  and  were  designed  to  divert  people  at  their  leisure 
hours ;  but  should  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  aflairs  of  the 
public,  nor  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government.' 

After  all,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  already 
cited,  of  what  utility  have  these  tragedies  been  to  Athens, 
though  so  much  boasted  by  the  people,  and  admired  by  the 
rest' of  the  world?  I  find  tnat  the  prudence  of  Themistocles 
enclosed  the  city  with  strong  walls ;  that  the  fine  taste  and 
magnificence  of  Pericles  improved  and  adorned  it;  that  the 
noble  fortitude  of  Miltiades  preserved  its  liberty  ;  and  that  the 
moderate  conduct  of  Cimon  acquired  it  the  empire  and  govern- 
ment of  all  Greece.  If  the  wise  and  learned  poetry  of 
Euripides,  the  sublime  diction  of  Sophocles,  the  lofty  buskin 
of  ^schylus,  have  obtained  equal  aavantages  for  the  city  of 
Athens,  by  delivering  it  from  impending  calamities,  or  by  add- 
ing to  its  glory,  I  am  willing  (he  goes  on)  that  dramatic  pieces 
should  be  placed  in  competition  with  trophies  of  victory,  the 
poetic  theatre  with  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  compositions  of 
the  poets  with  the  great  exploits  of  the  generals.     But  what  a 

«  Pluk.  de  ghr.  AilUn^  p.  349.  '  Plut  SymiMt,  i.  vii.  qutni,  viL  p.  710. 
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comparison  wouM  this  be  ?  On  (he  one  side  would  be  seen  a 
few  writers,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  and  dragging  a  gOat 
or  an  ox  after  them,  the  rewards  and  victims  assigned  tbem  for 
excelling  in  tragic  poetry :  on  the  other,  a  train  of  illustrious 
captains,  surrounded  by  the  colonies  which  they  founded,  the 
cities  which  they  captured,  and  the  nations  which  tliey  sub- 
jected. It  is  not  to  perpetuate  Uie  victories  of  .£schylus  and 
Sophocks,  but  in  remembrance  of  the  glorious  battles  of  Ma- 
radion,  Salamis,  Eurymedon,  and  many  others,  that  so  many 
feasts  are  cdebrated  every  month  with  such  pomp  by  the 
Grecians. 

The  inference  which  Plutarch  draws  from  hence,  in  which 
we  ought  to  agree  with  him,  is,  that  it  was  the  highest  impru- 
dence in  the  *  Adienians  thus  to  prefer  pleasure  to  duty,  fond- 
ness for  the  theatre  to  the  love  of  their  country,  trivial  shows 
to  application  to  public  business,  and  to  consume,  in  useless 
expenses  and  dramatic  entertainments,  the  funds  intended  for 
the  support  of  fleets  and  armies.  Macedon,  till  then  obscure 
and  inconsiderable,  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
f  Athenian  indolence  and  effeminacy ;  and  Philip,  instructed 
by  the  Greeks  themselves,  amongst  whom  he  had  for  several 
years  applied  himself  successfully  to  the  art  of  war,  was  not 
kKig  before  he  save  Greece  a  master,  and  subjected  it  to  the 
yoke,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

I  am  now  to  open  an  entirely  new  scene  to  the  reader's  view, 
not  unworthy  his  curiosity  and  attention.  We  have  seen  two 
states  of  no  great  consideration,  Media  and  Persia,  extend 
themselves  far  and  wide,  under  the  conduct  of  Cyrus>  like  a 
.4orrent  or  a  conflagratiop  ;  and,  with  amazing  rapidity,  conquer 
and  subdue  many  provinces  and  kingdoms.  We  shall  see  now 
that  vast  empire  setting  the  nations  under  its  dominion  in  mo- 
tion, the  Persians,  Medes,  Phoenicians,  E^ptians,  Babylo- 
nians, Indians,  and  many  others;  and  EaJliug,  with  all  the 
forces  of  Asia  and  the  East  upon  a  little  country,  of  very  small 
extent,  and  destitute  of  all  foreign  assistance ;  I  mean  Greece. 
When,  on  the  one  hand,  we  behold  so  many  nations  united 
together,  such  preparations  of  war  made  for  several  years  with 
so  much  diligence ;  innumerable  armies  by  sea  and  land,  and 
such  fleets  as  the  sea  couU  hardly  contain ;  and,  on  the  other 

r«vri#ri  fttydXtn  mv'^riXMf  teMrmfttf  tuti  ^r^mrtu/idnn  i^vitm  »«r«;^«^yMWtf  tit  ri 
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hand,  two  weak  cities,  Athens  and  LacedsBinon,  abandoned  by 
all  their  allies,  and  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves ;  have  we 
not  reason  to  believe,  that  these  two  little  cities  are  going  to  be 
utterly  destroyed  and  swallowed  up  by  so  formidable  an  enemy; 
and  that  no  footsteps  of  them  will  be  left  remaining?  And 
yet  we  shall  find  that  they  will  prove  victorious ;  and  by  their 
mvincible  courage,  and  the  several  battles  they  gain,  both  bv 
sea  and  land,  will  make  the  Persian  empire  hy  aside  all 
thoughts  of  ever  again  turning  their  arms  against  Grreece, 

The  history  of  the  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks 
will  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that  it  is  not  the  num- 
ber, but  the  \'alour  of  the  troops,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
funerals,  on  which  depends  the  success  of  military  expeditioiis. 
he  reader  will  admire  the  surprising  courage  and  intrepidity 
of  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  whom 
neither  all  the  world  in  motion  against  them  could  deject,  nor 
the  greatest  misfortunes  disconcert ;  who  undertook,  with  an 
handful  of  men,  to  make  head  a^inst  innumerable  armies ; 
who,  notwithstanding  such  a  prodigious  inequality  of  forces, 
dared  to  hope  for  success ;  who  even  compelled  victory  to  de- 
clare on  the  side  of  merit  and  virtue;  and  taught  all  succeed- 
ing generations  what  infinite  resources  are  to  be  found  in  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  experience;  in  a  zeal  for  liberty  and  our 
country ;  in  the  love  of  our  duty ;  and  in  all  the  sentiments  of 
noble  land  generous  souls. 

This  war  of  the  Persians  against  the  Grecians  will  be  followed 
by  another  amongst  the  Greeks  themselves,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  former.  In  the  latter,  there  will  scarce  be 
any  actions,  but  what  in  appearance  are  of  little  consequence, 
and  seemingly  unworthy  of  a  reader's  curiosity  who  is  fond  of 
great  events ;  in  this  he  will  meet  with  little  besides  private 
quarrels  between  certain  cities,  or  some  small  commonwealths ; 
some  inconsiderable  sieges,  (excepting  that  of  Syracuse,  one  of 
the  most  important  related  in  ancient  history,)  though  several 
of  these  sieges  were  of  no  short  duration ;  some  battles  between 
armies,  where  the  numbers  were  small,  end  but  little  blood 
shed.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  rendered  these  wars  so  famous 
in  history  ?  Sallust  informs  us  in  these  words :  *  *  The  actions 
of  the  Athenians  doubtless  were  great ;  and  yet  I  believe  they 
were  somewhat  less  than  fame  will  have  us  conceive  of  them. 

*  Atheniensiuin  res  gesUe,  sicuti  ego  existioio,  satis  ampls  magniflcsque  faenint: 
verum  aliquanto  minores  tamen,  quim  famft  feruntur.  Sed  quia  proveoere  ibi  scrtp- 
torum  magna  ingenia,  per  terrarum  orbem  Atheniensium  ^cta  pro  maximis  cele- 
urantur.  Ita  eorum,  qus  fecere,  virtus  tanU  hahetur,  quantum  earn  verbis  potuere 
extullere  prseclara  ingenia.     Sallust.  in  Beii,  Catilin. 
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But  because  Athemi  abounded  in  noMe  writers,  the  acts  of  that 
republic  are  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  worid  as  most 
glorious ;  and  the  gallantry  of  those  heroes  who  performed 
them,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  thought  as  transcendent 
as  the  eloquence  of  those  who  have  described  them.' 

Sallust,  though  jealous  enough  of  the  glory  the  Romans  had 
acquired  by  a  series  of  distinguished  actions,  with  which  their 
history  abounds,  yet  does  justice  in  this  passage  to  the  Gre- 
cians, by  acknowledging,  that  their  exploits  were  truly  great 
and  illustrious,  though  somewhat  inferior,  in  his  opinion^  to 
their  fame.  What  is  then  this  foreign  and  borrowed  lustre, 
which  the  Athenian  actions  have  derived  from  the  eloquence 
of  their  historians  ?  It  is,  that  the  whole  universe  agrees  in 
looking  upon  them  as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that  ever 
were  performed :  Per  terrarum  orbem  jithementium  facta  pro 
iCAXiicis  CELEBRANTUR.  All  nations,  seduced  and  enchanted 
as  it  were  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  authors,  think  that 
people's  exploits  superior  to  any  thing  that  was  ever  done  by 
any  other  nation.  This,  according  to  Sallust,  is  the  service 
which  the  Greek  authors  have  done  the  Athenians,  by  their 
excellent  manner  of  describing  their  actions;  and  very  unhappy 
it  is  for  us,  that  our  history,  for  want  of  similar  assistance,  has 
left  a  thousand  brilliant  actions  and  fine  sayings  unrtfcorded^ 
which  would  have  been  put  in  the  strongest  light  by  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  have  done  great  honour  to  our  country. 

But,  be  this  as  it  ntuty,  it  must  be  confesse<l,  that  we  are  not 
always  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  action,  or  the  merit  of  the 
persons  who  shared  in  it,  by  the  importance  of  the  event.  It 
is  rather  in  such  sieges  and  engagements  as  we  find  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  conduct  and 
abilities  of  a  general  are  truly  conspicuous.  Accordingly,  it  is 
observed,  that  it  was  chiefly  at  the  head  of  small  armies,  and 
in  countries  of  no  great  extent,  that  our  best  generab  of  the 
last  age  displayed  their  great  capacity,  and  showed  themselves 
not  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated  captains  of  antiquity.  In 
actions  of  this  sort  chance  has  no  share,  and  does  not  cover 
any  oversights  that  are  committed.  Every  thing  is  conducted 
and  carried  on  by  the  prudence  of  the  general.  He  is  truly  the 
soul  of  the  forces,  which  neither  act  nor  move  but  by  his  direc- 
tion. He  sees  every  thing,  and  is  present  every  where.  No- 
thing escapes  his  vigilance  and  attention.  Orders  are  season- 
ably given,  and  seasonably  executed.  Contrivances,  stratagems, 
false  marches,  real  or  feigned  attacks,  encampments,  decamp- 
ments ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  depends  u{K)n  him  alone. 

On  this  account,  the  reading  of  the  Greek  historians,  such 
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as  Thttcydides,  Xenoplion,  and  Polybius,  is  of  rofinite  service 
to  young  officers;  because  those  bistorians,  who  were  also 
excelleot  commanders,  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  the 
events  which  they  relate*  and  lead  the  realders,  as  it  were  by 
the  hand,  through  all  the  sieges  and  battles  they  describe; 
showing  them,  by  the  example  of  the  greatest  generals  of  an- 
tiquity, and  by  a  kind  of  anticipated  experience,  in  what  man- 
ner war  is  to  oe  carried  on. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  military  exploits,  that  the 
Grecian  history  affords  us  such  excellent  models.  We  shall 
there  find  celebrated  legislators,  able  politicians,  magistrates 
born  for  government,  men  that  have  excelled  in  all  arts  and 
sciences,  philosophers  that  carried  their  inquiries  as  far  as  was 
possible  in  those  early  agies,  and  who  have  left  us  such  maxims 
of  morality,  as  might  put  many  Christians  to  the  blustu 

If  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  celebrated  in  history  may 
serve  us  for  models  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives ;  their  vices  and 
failings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  no  less  proper  to  caution  aii<i 
instruct  us ;  and  the  strict  regard  which  an  historian  is  obliged 
to  pay  to  truth  will  not  allow  him  to  dissemble  the  latter, 
through  fear  of  eclipsing  the  lustre  of  the  former.  Nor  does 
what  There  advance  contradict  the  rule  laid  down  by  Plutarch," 
on  the  same  subject,  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Cimon.  He 
requires,,  that  the  illustrious  actions  of  great  men  be  represented 
in  their  full  light ;  but  as  to  the  faults,  which  naay  sometimes 
escape  them  through  passion  or  surprise,  or  into  which  they 
may  be  drawn  by  the  necessity  of  affairs,  *  considering  them 
rather  as  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  wanting  to  their  virtue, 
than  as  vices  or  crimes  that  proceed  from  any  corruption  of 
the  heart ;  such  imperfections  as  these,  he  would  have  the  his- 
torian, out  of  compassion  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
which  produces  nothing  entirely  perfect,  content  himself  with 
touching  very  lightly ;  in  the  same  manner  as  an  able  painter, 
when  he  has  a  fine  face  to  draw,  iu  which  he  finds  some  litde 
blemish  or  defect,  does  neither  entirely  suppress  it,  nor  think 
himself  obliged  to  represent  it  with  a  strict  exactness,  because 
the  one  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  the  other 
would  destroy  the  likeness.  The  very  comparison  Plutarch 
uses,  shows,  that  he  speaks  only  of  slight  and  excusable  faults. 
But  as  to  actions  of  injustice,  violence,  and  brutality,  they 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  or  disguised  on  any  pretence ;  nor 
can  we  suppose,  that  the  same  privilege  should  be  allowed  in 

»  In  Cim,  p.  479, 480. 
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history  as  is  in  pakituig,  which  inveoted  the  *  prafife,  tb  repre* 
sent  the  side-face  of  a  prince  who  had  lost  an  eye^  and  by  that 
means  ingeniously  concealed  so  disagreeable  a :  deformity. 
History,  the  most  essential  rule  of  which  is  sincerity,  will  by  no 
means  admit  of  snch  indalgences,  as  indeed  would  deprive  it  of 
its  greatest  advantage. 

Mame,  reproach,  infamy,  hatied,  and  the  execrations  of  the 
public,  which  are  the  insepamble  attendants  on  criminal  and 
brutal  actions,  are  no  less  proper  to  excite  a  horror  for  vice, 
than  the  glory,  which  perpetually  attends  £Ood  actions,  is  to 
ioapire  us  with  the  love  of  virtue.  And  these,  according  to 
f  Tacitus,  are  the  two  ends  which  every  historian  ought  to  pro- 
pose to  himself,  by  making  a  judicious  choice  of  What  is  most 
extraordinary  both  in  good  and  evil,  in  Order  to  occasion  that 
public  homage  to  be  paid  to  virtue,  which  is  justly  due  to  it, 
and  to  create  the  greater  abhorrence  for  vice,  on  account  of 
that  eternal  infomy  that  attends  it. 

The  history  which  I  am  writing  furnishes  but  too  many 
examples  of  the  latter  sort.  With  respect  to  the  Persians,  it 
wiU  appear,  by  what  is  said  of  their  kings,  that  those  princes, 
whose  power  has  no  other  bounds  than  those  of  their  will,  often 
abandon  themselves  to  all  their  passions ;  that  nothing  is  more 
diflScult  than  to  resist  the  illusions  of  a  man's  own  greatness, 
and  the  flatteries  (rf*  those  that  surround  him ;  that  the  liberty 
of  gratifying  all  one's  desires,  and  of  doing  evil  with  impunity, 
is  a  dangerous  situation ;  that  the  best  dispositions  can  hardly 
withstand  such  a  temptation ;  that  even  after  having  begun 
their  career  fevonrably,  they  are  insensibly  corrupted  by  soft- 
ness and  efeminacy,  by  pride,  and  their  aversion  to  sincere 
counseb ;  and  that  it  rarely  happens  they  are  wise  enough  to 
consider,  that,  when  they  find  themselves  exalted  above  all 
laws  and  restraints,  they  stand  then  most  in  need  of  moderation 
and  wisdom,  both  in  regard  to  themselves  and  others ;  and 
that  in  such  a  situation  they  ought  to  be  doubly  wise,  and 
doubly  strong,  in  order  to  set  bounds  within,  by  their  reason, 
to  a  power  that  has  none  without. 

With  respect  to  the  Grecians,  the  Peloponnesian  war  will 
show  the  nuserable  effects  of  their  intestine  divisions,  and  the 
fatal  excesses  into  which  they  were  led  by  their  thirst  of 
dominion :  scenes  of  injustice,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy,  toge- 

*  Habet  in  picturft  tpeciem  toU  &cies.  Apelles  Umen  iinaginein  AoligoDi  latere 
tutam  altero  os^eDdit,  ut  amissi  ocuU  deformitas  latent    QuioUi.  I.  ii.  c.  13. 

t  Rxequi  sententias  haud  mstitai,  nisi  insignes  per  honestuin,  aut  notabili  ded«- 
core :  qaod  praecipuum  muDUS  annalium  reor,  ne  virtutes  sileantur,  utque  pravia 
dictis  factisquc  ex  posteriUte  et  infamift  metus  sit.    Tacit.  Armal.  1.  iii.  c.  S5. 
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ther  with  the  open  violation  of  treaties,  or  mean  artifices  and 
unworthy  tricks  to  elude  their  execution.  It  will  show,  bow 
scandalously  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  debased 
themselves  to  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  beg  aids  of  money 
from  them:  how  shamefully  the  great  deliverers  of 


renounced  the  glory  of  all  their  past  labours  and  ezidoits,  by 
stooping  and  makmg  their  court  to  haughty  and  insolent 
satrapce,  and  by  going  successively,  with  a  Idnd  of  emulation, 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  common  enemy,  whcmi  they 
had  so  often  conquered ;  and  in  what  manner  tiiey  employed 
the  succours  they  obtained  from  them,  in  oppressing  their 
ancient  allies,  and  extending  their  own  territories  by  unjust  and 
violent  methods. 

On  both  sides,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  person,  we  shall 
find  a  surprising  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  virtues  and  vices, 
of  glorious  actions  and  mean  sentiments;  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  we  shall  be  ready  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  these  can 
be  the  same  persons  and  the  same  people,  of  whom  such  dif- 
ferent things  are  related :  and  whether  it  be  possible,  that  such 
a  bright  and  shining  light,  and  such  thick  clouds  of  smoke  and 
darkness,  can  proceed  from  the  same  source  ? 

The  Persian  history  includes  the  space  of  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  years,  during  the  reigns  of  six  kings  of  Persia : 
Darius,  the  first  of  the  name,  the  son  of  Hystaspes ;  Xerxes 
the  first;  Artaxerxes,  sumamed  Longimanus;  Xerxes  the 
second;  Sogdianns  (these  two  last  reigned  but  a  very  little 
time);  and  Darius  the  second,  commonly  called  Darius 
Nothus.  This  history  begins  at  the  year  of  the  world  3483, 
and  extends  to  the  year  3600.  As  this  whole  period  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  I  shall  also  divide  it  into  two 
distinct  books. 

The  first  part,  which  consists  of  ninety  years,  extends  firom 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  first,  to  the  forty- 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the  same  year  in  which  th^  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  began ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  would 
3483,  to  the  year  3573.  This  part  chiefly  contains  the  dif- 
ferent enterprises  and  expeditions  of  the  Persians  against 
Greece,  which  never  produced  more  great  men  and  great 
events,  nor  ever  displayed  more  conspicuous  or  more  solid 
virtues.  Here  will  be  seen  the  fieunous  battles  of  Marathon, 
Thermopylse,  Artemisium,  Salamis,  Platsese,  Mycale,  Eury- 
medon,  &c.  Here  the  most  eminent  commanders  of  Gteece 
signalized  their  courage;  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  Themistocles, 
Aristides,  Cimon,  Pausanias,  Pericles,  Thucydides,  &c. 

Tq  enable  the  reader  the  more  easily  to  recollect  what  passed 
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within  this  space  of  time  amone  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the 
Romans,  the  history  of  both  wiiich  nations  is  entirely  foreign 
to  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  I  shall  here  set  down  in 
few  words  the  principal  epochas  relating  to  them. 


Epochas  of  the  Jewish  History. 

The  people  of  God  were  at  this  time  returned  from  their 
Babylonish  captivity  to  Jerusalem,  under  the  conduct  of  Zoro* 
babel.  Usher  is  of  opinion,  that  the  history  of  Esther  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  The  Israelites,  under  the 
shadow  of  this  prince's  protection,  and  animated  by  the  earnest 
exhortations  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  did  at  last 
finish  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  many  years  by  the  cabals  of  their  enemies.  Artaxerxes 
was  no  less  fi&vourable  to  the  Jews  than  Darius  :  he  first  of  all 
sent  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  who  restored  the  public  worship,  and 
the  observation  of  the  law ;  then  Nehemiah,  who  caused  walls 
to  be  built  round  the  city,  and  fortified  it  against  the  attacks 
of  their  neighbours,  who  were  jealous  of  its  reviving  greatness. 
It  is  thought  that  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  was  con-* 
temporary  with  Nehemiah,  or  that  he  prophesied  not  long 
after  faim. 

This  interval  of  the  sacred  history  extends  from  the  tei^  of 
Darius  I.  to  the  banning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Notnus ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3485,  to  Uie  year  3581. 
After  which  the  Scripture  is  entirely  silent,  till  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees. 


Epochas  of  the  Roman  History. 

The  first  year  of  Darius  I.  was  the  233d  of  the  building  of 
Rome.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  then  on  the  tlirone,  and  about 
ten  years  afterwards  was  expelled,  when  the  consular  govern* 
ment  was  substituted  to  that  of  the  kings.  In  the  succeeding 
part  of  this  period  happened  the  war  against  Porsenna;  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  Coriolanus's  retreat 
among  the  Volsci,  and  the  war  that  ensued  thereupon;  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  against  the  Latins,  the  Veieutes,  the 
Volsciy  and  other  neighbouring  nations ;  the  death  of  Vir* 
ginia  under  the  Decemvirate ;  the  disputes  between  the  people 
and  senate  about  marriages  and  the  consulship,  which  occa- 
sioned the  creating  of  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls. 
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This  period  of  time  terminates  in   the  323d  year  from   the 
foundation  of  Rome. 

The  second  part,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  years,  ex- 
tends from  the  43d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  to  the  death 
of  Darius  Nothus ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3573,  to 
the  year  3600.  It  contains  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  continued  twenty-seven,  of  which 
Greece  and  Sicily  were  the  seat,  and  wherein  the  Greeks,  who 
had  before  triumphed  over  the  barbarians,  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other.  Among  the  Athenians,  Pericles,  Nictas, 
and  Alcibiades ;  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  Brasidas,  Gylip- 
pus,  and  Lysander,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner. 

Rome  continues  to  be  agitated  by  different  disputes  between 
the  senate  and  the  people.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
and  about  the  350tn  year  of  Rome,  the  Romans  formed  the 
siege  of  Veji,  which  lasted  ten  years. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  eighty  years  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  the  HeracUda$»  that  is,  the  descendants  of     a.  il 
Hercules,  returned  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  made   xJtjJ'c. 
themselves  masters  of  Lacedsmon,  where  two  bro«     ^imI 
thers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  sons  of  Aristodemus,  reigned 
jomtly  together. 

^  Herodotus  observes,  that  these  two  brothers  were,  during 
their  whole  lives,  at  variance ;  and  that  almost  all  their  de- 
scendants inherited  the  like  disposition  of  mutual  hatred  and 
antipathy ;  so  true  it  is,  that  the  sovereign  power  will  admit  of 
no  partnership,  and  that  two  kings  will  always  be  too  many  for 
one  kingdom!  However,  after  the  death  of  these  two,  the 
descendants  of  both  still  continued  to  sway  the  sceptre  jointly: 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  these  two  branches  subsisted  tor 
near  nine  hundred  years,  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  to  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  and  supplied 
Sparta  with  Idncs  without  interruption,  and  that  generally  in  a 
regular  succession  from  father  to  son,  especially  in  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family. 

l%e  Origin  and  Condition  of  the  EIoUib^  or  Hdtri: 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  first  began  to  settle  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, they  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  subdue  one  after  an- 
other by  force  of  arms,  or  receive  into  their  alliance  on  easy 

•  Ub.  vi.  c.  52. 
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and  equitable  terms,  with  the  imposition  of  a  smaD  tribute. 
Strabo^  speaks  of  a  city»  called  Elos,  not  far  from  Sparta, 
which,  after  having  submitted  to  the  yoke,  as  others  had  done, 
revolted  openly,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.  Agis,  the  son 
of  Eurystheaes,  newly  settled  in  the  throne,  was  sensible  of  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  this  first  revolt,  and  therefore  imme* 
dtately  marched  with  an  army  against  them,  together  with 
Sods,  his  colleague.  They  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which,  after 
a  pretty  long  resistance,  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
This  prince  thought  it  proper  to  make  such  gn  example  of 
them  as  should  intimidate  all  their  neighbours,  and  deter  them 
from  the  like  attempts,  and  yet  not  alienate  their  minds  by  too 
cruel  a  treatment ;  for  which  reason  he  put  none  to  death.  He 
spared  the  lives  of  all  the  inhabitants,  but  at  the  same  time 
deprived  them  of  their  liberty,  and  reduced  them  all  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  From  thenceforward  they  were  employed  in  all 
mean  and  servile  offices,  and  treated  with  extreme  rigour. 
These  were  the  people  who  were  called  Elotse,  or  Helots.  The 
number  of  them  exceedingly  increased  in  process  of  time,  the 
Ijacedaemonians  giving  undoubtedly  the  same  name  to  all  the 
people  whom  they  reduced  to  the  same  condition  of  servitude. 
As  they  themselves  were  averse  to  labour,  and  entirely  addicted 
to  war,  they  left  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  to  these  slaves, 
assigning  every  one  of  them  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  the 
produce  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  carry  every  year  to  their 
respective  masters,  who  endeavoured,  by  bH  sorts  of  ill  usage, 
to  make  their  yoke  more  grievous  and  insupportable.  This 
was  certainly  very  bad  policy,  and  could  only  tend  to  breed  a 
vast  number  of  dangerous  enemies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
state,  who  were  always  ready  to  take  arms  and  revolt  on  every 
occasion.  The  Romans  acted  more  prudently ;  for  they  in- 
corporated the  conquered  nations  into  tneir  state,  by  associating 
them  into  the  freedom  of  their  city,  and  thereby  converted  them 
from  enemies,  into  brethren  and  fellow-citizens. 

LycurguB,  the  Lacednemonian  Lawgiver 

'Eurytion,  or  Eurypon,  as  he  is  named  by  others,  succeeded 
Soils.  In  order  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  render 
his  government  agreeable,  he  thought  fit  to  recede  in  some 
points  from  the  absolute  power  exercised  by  the  kin^  his 
predecessors :  this  rendered  his  name  so  dear  to  his  suJbyects, 

*  Lib.  viii.  n.  365.     Plut.  m  Lyeurg,  p.  40. 

*  Plut.  m  lAfCwrg.  p.  40. 
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that  all  his  descendants  were,  From  him,  called  Eurytionidae. 
But  this  relaxation  gave  birth  to  horrible  confusion*  and  an 
unbounded  licentiousness  in  Sparta ;  and  for  a  long  time  occa- 
sioned infinite  mischiefs.  The  people  became  so  insolent,  that 
nothing  could  restrain  them.  If  Eurytion's  successors  at- 
tempted to  recover  their  authority  by  force,  they  became 
odious ;  and  if,  throueh  complaisance  or  weakness,  tney  chose 
to  dissemble,  their  madness  served  only  to  render  them  con- 
temptible; so  that  order  in  a  manner  was  abolished,  and  the 
laws  no  longei;  regarded.  These  confusions  hastened  the  death 
of  Lycurgus's  father,  whose  name  was  Eunomus,  and  who 
was  killed  in  an  insurrection.  Polydectes,  his  eldest  son  and 
successor,  dying  soon  after  without  children,  every  body  ex- 
pected Lycuigus  would  have  been  king.  And  indeed  he  was 
so  in  eifect,  as  long  as  the  pregnancy  of  his  brother's  wife  was 
uncertain ;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  manifest,  he  declared,  that 
the  kingdom  belonged  to  her  child,  in  case  it  proved  a  son : 
and  from  that  moment  he  took  upon  himself  the  administration 
of  the  government,  as  snardian  to  his  unborn  nephew,  under 
the  title  of  Prodicos,  which  was  the  name  given  by  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  to  the  guardians  of  their  kings.  When  the  child 
was  born,  Lycurgus  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  cried  out  to  the 
company  that  was  present,  Behold^  my  hrdt  of  Sparta^  your 
new-born  king  !  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  put  the  infant  into 
the  king's  seat,  and  named  him  Charilaus,  because  of  the  joy 
the  people  expressed  upon  occasion  of  his  birth.  The  reader 
will  find,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  history,  all  that  relates 
to  the  history  of  Lycur^s,  the  reformation  he  made,  and  the 
excellent  laws  he  established  in  Sparta.  Agesilaus  was  at  this 
time  king  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

fVar  between  the  Argivet  and  the  Laced<Bmonian». 

^  Some  time  after  this,  in  the  reign  of  Theojiompus,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Argiyesand  Lacedaemonians,  on  account 
of  a  little  country,  called  Thyrea,  that  lay  upon  the  confines  of 
the  two  states,  and  to  which  each  of  them  pretended  a  right 
When  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  it  was  agreed  on 
jikyth  sides,  in  order  to  spare  tne  effusion  of  blood,  that  the 
quarrel  should  be  decided  by  three  hundred  of  the  bravest  men 
chosen  from  their  respective  armies;  and  that  the  land  in 
question  should  become  the  property  of  the  victorious  party. 
To  leave  the  combatants  more  room  to  engage,  the  two  armies 

r  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  82. 
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retired  to  some  distance.  Those  generous  champions  then, 
who  had  all  the  courage  of  two  mighty  armies,  boldly  advanced 
towards  each  other,  and  fought  with  so  much  resolution  and 
fury,  that  the  whole  number,  except  three  men,  two  on  the  side 
of  the  Argives,  and  one  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  lay 
dead  upon  the  spot;  and  only  the  night  parted  them.  The 
two  Argives,  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  conquerors,  made 
what  haste  they  could  to  Argos  to  carry  the  news ;  the  single 
Lacedsemonian,  Othryades  byname,  instead  of  retiring,  stripped 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argives,  and  carrying  their  arms  into 
the  Lacedaemonian  camp,  continued  in  his  post.  The  next 
day  the  two  armies  returned  to  the  field  of  battle.  Both  sides 
laid  equal  claim  to  the  victory :  the  Argives,  because  they  bad 
more  of  their  champions  left  alive  than  the  enemy  had ;  the 
Lacedsemonians,  because  the  two  Argives  that  remained  alive 
had  fled ;  whereas  their  single  soldier  had  remained  master  of 
the  field  of  battle,  and  had  carried  off  the  spoils  of  the  enemy : 
in  short,  they  could  not  determine  the  dispute  without  coming 
to  another  engagement.  Here  fortune  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Lacedsemonians,  and  the  little  territory  of  Thyrea  was  the 
prize  of  their  victory.  But  Othryades,  not  able  to  bear  the 
thoughts  of  surviving  his  brave  companions,  or  of  enduring  the 
sight  of  Sparta  after  their  death,  killed  himself  on  the  same 
field  of  battle  where  they  had  fought,  resolving  to  have  one 
fate  and  tomb  with  them. 

Wart  between  the  Messenians  and  LacedUemonians. 

There  were  no  Jess  than  three  several  wars  between  the 
Messenians  and  the  Lacedsemonians^  all  of  them  very  fierce 
and  bloody.  Messenia  was  a  country  in  Peloponnesus,  to- 
wards the  west,  and  not  far  from  Sparta :  it  was  of  considerable 
strength,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  kings. 

Thejirtt  Messenian  Wdr» 

'The  first  Messenian  war  lasted  twenty  years,  and  broke  out 
the  second  year  of  the  ninth  Olympiad.    The  Lace-     a.  m. 
dsemonians  pretended  to  have  received  several  con-    a?l  j.c 
siderable  injuries  from  the  Messenians,  and  among       743. 
others,  that  of   having  had  their  daughters  ravished   by  the 
inhabitants  of  Messenia,  when  they  went,  according  to  custom, 
to  a  temple,  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  two  nations ; 
as  also  that  of  the  murder  of  Telecles,  their  king,  which  was 

■  Pausan.  1.  it.  p.  216 — ^242.    Justin.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
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H  consequence  of  the  former  outrage.  Probably  a  desire  of 
extending  their  dominion,  and  ot  seizing  a  territory  which  lay 
so  convenient  for  them,  might  be  the  true  cause  of  the  war. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  war  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Poly- 
dorus  and  Theopompus,  kings  of  Sparta,  at  the  time  when  the 
office  of  archon  at  Athens  was  still  decennial. 

*  Euphaes,  the  thirteenth  descendant  from  Hercules,  was 
then  king  of  Messenia.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  army  to 
Cleonnis.  The  Lacedaemonians  opened  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Amphea,  a  small,  inconsiderable  city,  which,  however, 
they  thought  would  suit  them  very  well  as  a  place  for  military 
stores.     The  town  was  taken  bv  storm,  and  all  the  inhabitants 

Rut  to  the  sword.  This  first  blow  served  only  to  animate  the 
lessenians,  by  showing  them  what  they  were  to  expect  from 
the  enemy,  if  they  did  not  defend  themselves  with  vigour.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  on  their  paft,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  to  return  to  Sparta,  till  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  cities  and  lands  belonging  to  the 
Messenians:  so  much  did  they  rely  upon  their  strength  and 
valour. 

^  Two  battles  were  fought,  wherein  the  loss  was  nearly  equal 
on  both  sides.  But  after  the  second,  the  Messenians  suffered 
extremely  through  the  want  of  provisions,  which  occasioned  a 
great  desertion  in  their  troops,  and  at  last  brought  a  pestilence 
among  them. 

Hereupon  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
directed  them,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  to 
offer  up  a  virgin  of  the  royal  blood  in  sacrifice.  Aristomenes, 
who  was  of  the  race  of  the  Epytides,  offered  his  own  daughter. 
The  Messenians  then  considering,  that  if  they  left  garrisons  in 
all  their  towns  they  should  extremely  weaken  their  army,  re- 
solved to  abandon  them  all,  except  Ithome,  a  little  place  seated 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  about  which  they  en- 
camped and  fortified  themselves.  In  this  situation  were  seven 
years  spent,  during  which  nothing  passed  but  slight  skirmishes 
on  both  sides ;  the  Lacedaemonians  not  daring  in  all  that  time 
to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 

Indeed,  they  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  reduce  them : 
nor  was  there  any  thins  but  the  obligation  of  the  oath,  by 
which  they  had  bound  themselves,  that  made  them  continue 
so  burthensome  a  war.  ^  What  gave  them  the  greatest  un- 
easiness was,  their  apprehension,  Test  their  absence  from  theii 

•  PauMin.  1.  iv.  p.  225,  226.  *  Ibid.  1.  iv.  227—234, 

«  Diod.  l.xv.  p.378. 
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ivives  for  so  many  Y<»rSt  an  absence  which  might  still  continue 
many  more,  should  destroy  their  families  at  home,  and  leave 
Sparta  destitute  of  citizens.  To  prevent  this  misfortune,  they 
sent  home  such  of  their  soldiers  as  were  come  to  the  army  since 
the  forementioned  oath  had  been  taken,  and  made  no  scruple 
of  prostituting  their  wives  to  their  embraces.  The  children  that 
sprung  from  this  unlawful  intercourse  were  called  Parthenise, 
a  name  given  them  to  denote  the  infamy  of  their  birth.  As 
soon  as  they  were  grown  up,  not  being  able  to  endure  such  an 
opprobrious  distinction,  they  banished  themselves  from  Sparta 
with  one  consent,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  *  Phalantus,  went 
and  settled  at  Tarentum  in  Italy*  after  driving  out  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

*  At  last,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  was  the  thir- 
teenth of  Euphaes's  reign,  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was  fought 
near  Ithome.  Euphaes  pierced  through  the  battalions  of 
Theopompus  with  too  much  heat  and  precipitation  for  a  king. 
He  there  received  a  multitude  of  wounds,  several  of  which 
were  mortal.  He  fell,  and  seemed  to  give  up  the  ghost. 
Whereupon,  wonderful  efforts  of  courage  were  exerted  on  both 
sides ;  by  the  one,  to  carry  off  the  king ;  by  the  other,  to  save 
him.  Cleonnis  killed  eight  Spartans,  who  were  dragging  him 
along,  and  spoiled  them  of  their  arms,  which  he  committed  to 
the  custody  of  some  of  his  soldiers.  He  himself  received  seve- 
ral wounds,  all  in  the  fore  part  of  his  body,  which  was  a  certain 
proof  that  he  had  never  turned  his  back  upon  his  enemies. 
Aristomenes,  fighting  on  the  same  occasion,  and  for  the  same 
endy  killed  five  Lacedaemonians,  whose  spoils  he  likewise  car- 
ried off,  without  receiving  any  wound,  in  short,  the  king  was 
saved  and  carried  off  by  the  Messenians ;  and,  all  mangled 
and  bloody  as  he  was,  he  expressed  great  joy  that  he  had  not 
been  worsted.  Aristomenes,  afler  the  battle  was  over,  met 
Cleonnis,  who,  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  could  neither  walk  by 
himself,  nor  with  the  assistance  of  those  that  lent  him  their 
hands.  He  therefore  took  him  upon  his  shoulders,  without 
quitting  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  camp. 

As  soon  as  they  had  applied  the  first  dressing  to  the  wounds 
of  the  king  of  Messenia  and  of  his  officers,  there  arose  a  new 
contention  among  the  Messenians,  that  was  pursued  with  as 
much  warmth  as  the  former,  but  was  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  yet  the  conset}uence  of  the  other.  The  affair  in  question 
was  the  ailjudging  the  prize  of  glory  to  him  that  had  signalized 

'  Pvisan.  1.  iv.  p.  234, 235.     Diod.  in  Frag. 

*  Kt  regnata  petam  Laconi  nira  Phalanto.     Hor,  Od.  vi.  1. 2. 
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his  valour  most  in  the  hite  engagement.  It  was  a  custoiK 
among  them,  which  had  long  been  established,  publicly  to  pro- 
claim, after  a  battle,  the  name  of  the  man  that  had  showed  the 
greatest  courage.  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  to  animate 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  to  inspire  them  with  resolution  and 
intrepidity,  and  to  stifle  the  natural  apprehension  of  death  and 
danger.  Two  illustrious  champions  entered  the  lists  on  this 
occasion,  namely,  Cleonnis  and  Aristomenes. 

The  king,  notwithstanding  his  weak  condition,  attended  by 
the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  presided  in  the  council, 
where  this  important  dispute  was  to  be  decided.  Each  com- 
petitor pleaded  his  own  cause.  Cleonnis  founded  his  preten- 
sions upon  the  great  number  of  the  enemies  he  had  slain,  and 
upon  tne  multitude  of  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  action, 
wnich  were  so  many  undoubted  testimonies  of  the  courage  with 
which  he  had  faced  both  death  and  danger ;  whereas^  the  con- 
dition in  which  Aristomenes  came  out  of  the  engagement,  with- 
out hurt  and  without  wound,  seemed  to  show,  that  he  had  been 
very  careful  of  his  own  person,  or,  at  most,  could  only  prove 
that  he  had  been  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  brave  or  cou- 
rageous, than  himself.  And  as  to  his  having  carried  him  on 
his  shoulders  into  the  camp,  that  action  indeed  might  serve 
to  prove  the  strength  of  his  body,  but  nothing  farther ;  and 
the  thing  in  dispute  at  this  time,  says  he^  is  not  strength,  but 
valour. 

The  only  thing  Aristomenes  was  reproached  for,  was  his  not 
being  wounded ;  therefore  he  confined  himself  to  that  point : 
*  I  am,'  says  he,  *  called  fortunate  because  I  have  escaped 
from  the  battle  without  wounds.  If  that  were  owing  to  my 
cowardice,  I  should  deserve  another  epithet  than  that  of  fortu- 
nate ;  and,  instead  of  being  admitted  to  dispute  the  prize,  ought 
to  undergo  the  rigour  of  ihe  laws  that  punish  cowards.  But 
what  is  objected  to  me  as  a  crime,  is  in  truth  my  greatest  glory. 
For,  if  my  enemies,  astonished  at  my  valour,  durst  not  venture 
to  attack  or  oppose  me,  it  is  no  small  degree  of  merit  that  1 
made  them  fear  me ;  or,  if  whilst  they  engaged  me,  1  had  at 
the  same  time  strength  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  skill  to 
guard  against  their  attacks,  1  must  then  have  been  at  once  both 
valiant  and  prudent.  For  whoever,  in  the  midst  of  an  engage- 
ment, can  expose  himself  to  dangers  with  caution  and  security, 
shows  that  he  excels  at  the  same  time  both  in  the  virtues  of 
the  mind  and  the  body<  As  for  courage,  no  man  living  can 
reproach  Cleonnis  with  any  want  of  it ;  but,  for  his  honour's 
sake,  I  am  sorry  that  he  should  appear  to  want  gratitude.' 

After  the  conclusion  of  these  harangues,  the  question  was 
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put  to  the  vote.  The  whole  army  is  in  suspense,  and  impa- 
tiently waits  for  the  decision.  No  dispute  could  be  so  warm  and 
iDteresting  as  this.  It  is  not  a  competition  for  gold  or  silver, 
but  solely  for  honour.  The  proper  reward  of  virtue  is  pure 
disinterested  glory.  Here  the  judges  are  unsuspected.  The 
actions  of  the  competitors  still  speak  for  them.  It  is  the  king 
himself,  surrounried  with  his  officers,  who  presides  and  ad- 
judges. A  whole  army  are  the  witnesses.  The  field  of  battle 
is  a  tribunal  without  partiality  and  cabal.  In  short,  all  the 
votes  concurred  in  favour  of  Aristomenes,  aLd  adjudged  him 
the  prize. 

^  Euphaes  died  not  many  days  after  the  decision  of  this 
affair.  He  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  during  all  that  time 
had  been  engaged  in  war  with  the  Lacedsemonians.  As  he 
died  without  children,  he  left  the  Messenians  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  successor.  Cleounis  and  Damis  were  candidates  in 
opposition  to  Aristomenes ;  but  he  was  elected  king  in  prefer- 
ence to  them.  When  he  was  on  the  throne,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  confer  on  his  two  rivals  the  principal  offices  of  the  state ;  all 
strongly  attached  to  the  public  good,  even  more  than  to  their 
own  glory;  competitors,  but  not  enemies,  these  great  men 
were  actuated  by  a  a^al  for  their  country,  and  were  neither 
friends  nor  adversaries  to  one  another,  but  for  its  preservation. 

In  this  relation,  I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Monsieur  *Boivin,  the  elder,  and  have  made  use  of  his  learned 
dissertation  upon  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  the 
world  was  little  acquainted  with.  He  supposes,  and  proves  in 
it,  that  the  king,  spoken  of  in  that  fragment,  is  Euphaes ;  and 
that  Aristomenes  is  the  .same  that  Pausanias  calls  Aristodemus, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  who  were  oflen  called 
by  two  different  names. 

Aristomenes,  otherwise  called  Aristodemus,  reigned  near 
seven  years,  and  was  equally  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects. '  The  war  still  continued  all  this  time.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  he  beat  the  Lacedaemonians,  took  their  king 
Theopompus,  and,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  of  Ithome,  sacrificed 
three  hundred  of  them,  among  whom  their  king  was  the  prin- 
cipal *  victim.  Shortly  after^  Aristodemus  sacrificed  himself 
upon  the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  in  conformity  to  the  answer  of 
an  oracle.  Damis  was  his  successor,  but  without  taking  upon 
him  the  title  of  king. 

«  Patuan.  1.  iv.  p.  235,  241 . 

'  Clem.  Alex,  in  Prulrep,  p.  20.     Euseb.  in  PrtBp  1.  iv.  c.  i6. 
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*  After  his  death,  the  Messenians  never  had  any  suecess  in 
their  affairs,  but  found  themselves  in  a  very  wretched  and 
hopeless  condition.  Being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  provisions,  they  abandoned  Ithome,  and 
fled  to  such  of  their  allies  as  were  nearest  to  them.  The  city 
was  immediately  razed,  and  the  other  part  of  the  country  sub- 
mitted. They  were  made  to  engage  by  oath  never  to  forsake 
the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  never  to  revolt  from 
them :  a  very  useless  precaution,  only  proper  to  make  them 
add  the  guilt  of  |>erjury  to  their  rebellion.  Their  new  masters 
imposed  no  tribute  upon  them  ;  but  contented  themselves  with 
obliging  them  to  bring  to  the  Spartan  market  one  half  of  the 
corn  they  should  reap  every  harvest.  It  was  likewise  stipu- 
lated, that  the  Messenians,  both  men  and  women,  should 
attend,  in  mourning,  the  funerals  of  the  kings  and  chief  citizens 
of  Sparta ;  which  the  Lacedaemonians  probably  looked  upon 
as  a  mark  of  dependence,  and  as  a  kind  of  homage  a.m. 
paid  to  their  nation.  Thus  ended  the  first  Messenian  An?j!'a 
war,  afler  having  lasted  twenty  years.  7*^ 


The  Second  Mestenian  War. 

^  The  lenity  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians  treated  the 
Messenians  at  first^  was  of  no  long  duration.  When  once  they 
found  the  whole  country  had  submitted,  and  thought  the  peo- 
ple incapable  of  giving  them  any  further  trouble,  they  returned 
to  their  natural  character  of  insolence  and  haughtiness,  that 
often  degenerated  into  cruelty,  and  sometimes  even  into  fero- 
city. Listead  of  treating  the  vanquished  with  kindness,  as 
friends  and  allies,  and  endeavouring  by  gentle  methods  to  win 
those  whom  they  had  subdued  by  force,  they  seemed  intent 
upon  nothing  but  aggravating  theiryoke,  and  making  them  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  subjection.  They  laid  heavy  taxes  upon 
them,  delivered  them  up  to  the  avarice  of  the  collectors  of  those 
taxes,  gave  no  ear  to  their  complaints,  rendered  them  no  jus- 
tice, treated  them  with  contempt  Uke  vile  slaves,  and  committed 
the  most  heinous  outrages  against  them. 

Man,  who  is  bom  for  liberty,  can  never  reconcile  himself  to 
servitude :  the  most  gentle  slavery  exasperates,  and  provokes 
him  to  rebel.  What  could  be  expected  then  from  so  cruel  a 
one,  as  that  under  which  the  Messenians  groaned?    After 

■  Paasan.  1.  iv.  p.  241—242. 

•  Ibid.  p.  242,  261.    Justin.  I.  iii.  c  5. 
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having  endured  it  with  great  uneasiness  *  near  forty  years,  they 
resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and   to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty.      This  was  in  the  fourth   year  of  the   twenty-third 
Olympiad :  the  office  of  archon  at  Athens  was  then      a.  m. 
made    annual;    and  Anaxander  and  Anaxidamus   a^'c. 
reigned  at  Sparta.  «*.' 

The  M essenians^  first  care  was  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
the  alliance  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  These  they  found 
well  inclined  to  enter  into  their  views,  as  very  agreeable  to  their 
own  interests.  For  it  was  not  without  jealousy  and  apprehen- 
sions, that  they  saw  so  powerful  a  city  rising  up  in  the  midst 
of  them,  which  manifestly  seemed  to  aim  at  extending  her 
dominion  over  all  the  rest.  The  people  therefore  of  Elis,.the 
Ai^ives  and  Sicyonians,  declared  for  the  Messenian^;.  But 
before  their  forces  were  Joined,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  M^senians.  f  Aristomenes,  the  second 
of  that  name,  was  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  com- 
mander of  intrepid  courage,  and  of  great  abilities  in  war.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  beaten  in  this  engagement  Aristomenes, 
to  give  the  enemy  at  first  an  advantageous  opinion  of  his  bra- 
very, knowing  what  influence  it  has  on  the  success  of  future 
enterprises,  boldly  ventured  to  enter  into  Sparta  by  night,  and 
upon  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  sumamed  Chalcioecos, 
to  hang  up  a  shield,  on  which  was  an  inscription,  signifying, 
that  it  was  a  present  offered  by  Aristomenes  to  the  goddess, 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Lacedsemonians. 

This  bravado  did  in  reality  astonish  the  Lacedsemonians. 
But  they  were  still  more  alarmed  at  the  formidable  league  that 
was  formed  against  them.  The  Delphic  oracle,  which  they 
consulted,  in  order  to  know  by  what  means  they  should  be 
successful  in  this  war,  directed  them  to  send  to  Athens  for  a 
commander,  and  to  submit  to  his  counsel  and  conduct.  This 
was  a  very  mortifying  step  to  so  haughty  a  city  as  Sparta.  But 
the  fear  of  incurring  the  god's  displeasure  by  a  direct  dis- 
obedience prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  They  sent 
an  embassy  therefore  to  the  Athenians.  The  people  of  Athens 
were  somewhat  perplexed  at  the  request.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  Lacedsemonians  at  war  with 
their  neighbours,  and  were  far  from  desiring  to  furnish  them 
with  a  good  general :  on  the  other,  they  were  afraid  also  of 

*  Cdm  per  complures  annos  gravia  servitutis  vtrbera,  pleramque  ac  vincula, 
cteteraqae  captivitatis  mala  peqiessi  easent,  post  loDgam  pflenaruin  patientiam 
btllum  instaurant     Justin.  1.  iii.  c  5. 

t  According  to  several  historians,  there  was  another  Aristomenes  in  the  first 
Me»senian  war.     Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  378. 
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disobeying  the  god.     To  extricate  themselves  out  of  this  diffi* 
culty,  they  offered  the  Lacedaemonians  Tyrtseus.     He  was  a 

Coet  by  profession,  and  had  something  original  in  the  turn  of 
is  mind,  and  disagreeable  in  his  person ;  for  he  was  lame. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  Lacedsmonians  received 
him  as  a  general,  sent  them  by  Heaven  itself.  Their  success 
did  not  at  first  answer  their  expectation^  for  they  lost  three 
battles  successively. 

The  kings  of  Sparta,  discouraged  by  so  many  disappoint- 
ments, and  out  of  all  hopes  of  better  success  for  the  future, 
were  absolutely  bent  upon  returning  to  Sparta,  and  marching 
home  again  with  their  forces.     Tyrtseus  opposed  this  design 
very  warmly,  and  at  length  brought  them  over  to  his  opinion. 
He  addressed  the  troops,  and  repeated  to  them  some  verses  he 
had  made  with  that  intention,  and  on  which  he  had  bestowed 
great  pains  and  application.     He  first  endeavoured  to  comfort 
them  for  their  past  losses,  which  he  imputed  to  do  fault  of 
theirs,  but  only  to  ill  fortune,  or  to  fate,  which  no  human  wis- 
dom can  surmount.    He  then  represented  to  them,  how  shame* 
ful  it  would  be  for  Spartans  to  fly  from  an  enemy ;  and  how 
glorious  it  would  be  (or  them  rather  to  perish  sword  in  hand,  if 
it  was  so  decreed  by  fate,  in  fighting  for  their  countr}'.     Then, 
as  if  all  danger  was  vanished,  and  the  gods,  fully  satisfied  and 
appeased  with  their  late  calamities,  were  entirely  turned  to 
their  side,  he  set  victory  before  their  eyes  as  present  and  cer- 
tain, and  as  if  she  herself  were  inviting  them  to  battle.     ^  All 
the  ancient  authors,  who  have  made  any  mention  of  the  style 
and  character  of  Tyrtseus's  poetry,  observe,  that  it  was  full  of 
a  certain  fire,  ardour,  and  enthusiasm,  that  inflamed  the  minds 
of  men,  that  exalted  them  above  themselves,  that  inspiied 
*  them  with  something  generous  and  martial,  that  extinguished 
all  fear  and  apprehension  of  danger  or  death,  and  made  them 
wholly  intent  upon  the  preservation  of  their  country  and  their 
own  glory. 

Tyrtffius's  verses  had  really  this  effect  on  the  soldiers  upon 
this  occasion.  They  all  desired,  with  one  voice,  to  march 
against  the  enemy.  Being  become  indifferent  as  to  their  lives, 
they  had  no  thoughts  but  to  secure  themselves  the  honour  of  a 
burial.  To  this  end  they  all  tied  strings  round  their  right  arms, 
on  which  were  inscribed  their  own  and  tlieir  fathers'  names, 
that,  if  they  chanced  to  be  killed  in  the  battle,  and  to  have 

»  Plat  I.  i.  d9  Ugib.  p.  629.     Plut.  in  Agid.  ei  awm.  p.  805. 
*  TyrUeusque  mares  animos  in  martia  bella 
Veraibus  exacuit.  Hor.  in  An,  Poet, 
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their  faces  so  altered  through  time,  or  accidents,  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable,  it  might  certainly  be  known  who  each  of  them 
was  by  these  marks.  Soldiers  determined  to  die  are  very 
valiant.  This  appeared  in  the  battle  that  ensued.  It  was  very 
bloody,  the  victory  being  a  long  time  disputed  on  both  sides ; 
but  at  last  the  Messenians  gave  way.  When  Tyrtseus  went 
afterwards  to  Sparta,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  distinction^  and  incorporated  into  the  body  of  citizens. 

The  gaining  of  this  battle  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
which  had  already  lasted  three  years.  Aristomenes,  having 
assembled  the  remtiins  of  his  army,  retired  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  of  difficult  access,  which  was  called  Ira.  The  con- 
querors attempted  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  but  that  brave 
prince  defended  himself  there  for  the  space  of  eleven  years,  and 
performed  the  most  extraordinary  actions  of  valour.  He  was 
at  last  obliged  to  quit  it,  only  by  surprise  and  treachery,  after 
having  defended  it  like  a  lion.  Such  of  the  Messenians  as  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  this  occasion  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots.  The  rest,  seeing  their 
country  ruined,  went  and  settled  at  Zancle,  a  city  in  Sicily, 
which  afterwards  took  its  name  from  this  people^  and  was  called 
Messana;  the  same  place  as  is  called  at  this  day  Messina. 
Aristomenes,  after  having  conducted  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Rhodes,  whom  he  had  given  in  marriage  to  the  tyrant  of  that 
place,  thought  of  passing  on  to  Sardis,  to  remain  with  Ardys, 
king  of  the  Lydians,  or  to  Ecbatana,  with  Phraortes,  king  of 
the  Medes ;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  all  his  de- 
signs. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  of  fourteen  years'     a.  m. 
duration,  and  ended  the  first  year  of  the  twenty-    ^n^'c. 
seventh  Olympiad.  ^®- 

There  was  a  third  war  between  these  people  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, which  began  both  at  the  time  and  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  earthquake  that  happened  at  Spaita,  We  shall 
speak  of  this  war  in  its  place. 

The  history,  of  which  it  remains  for  me  to  treat  in  this  work, 
is  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  comprehends  the 
space  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years ;  from  the  death 
of  that  monarch,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in  Egypt,  to  the  death  of  Cleopa- 
tra, when  that  kingdom  became  a  Koman  province,  under  the 
emperor  Augustus. 

The  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  all  the  crimes 
which  usually  arise  from  inordinate  ambition  ;  scenes  of  jea- 
lousy and  perfidy,  treason,  ingratitude,  and  flagrant  abuses  of 
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sovereign  power;  cruelty*  impiety,  an  uiter  oblivion  of  the 
natural  sentiments  of  probity  and  honour,  with  the  violation  of 
all  laws  human  and  divine,  will  rise  before  us.  We  shall  be- 
hold nothing  but  fatal  dissensions,  destructive  wars,  and  dread- 
ful revolutions.  Men,  originally  friends,  brought  up  together, 
and  natives  of  the  same  country,  companions  in  the  same 
dangers,  and  instruments  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
exploits  and  victories,  will  conspire  to  tear  in  pieces  the  empire 
they  had  all  concurred  to  form  at  the  expense  of  their  blood. 
We  shall  see  the  captains  of  Alexander  sacrifice  the  mother, 
the  wives,  the  brother,  the  sisters,  of  that  prince,  to  their  own 
ambition  ;  without  sparing  even  those  to  whom  they  themselves 
either  owed  or  gave  life.  We  shall  no  longer  behold  those 
glorious  times  of  Greece,  that  were  once  so  productive  of  great 
men  and  great  examples ;  or,  if  we  should  happen  to  discover 
some  traces  and  remains  of  them,  they  will  only  resemble  the 
gleams  of  lightning  that  shoot  along  in  a  rapid  track,  and  at- 
tract attention  only  in  consequence  of  the  profound  darkness 
that  precedes  and  follows  them. 

I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  a 
writer  is  to  be  pitied,  for  being  obliged  to  represent  human  na- 
ture in  such  colours  and  lineaments  as  dishonour  her,  and 
which  cannot  fail  of  inspiring  disgust  and  a  secret  affliction  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  made  spectators  of  such  a  picture. 
History  loses  whatever  is  most  interesting  and  most  capable  of 
conveying  pleasure  and  instruction,  when  she  can  only  produce 
those  effects,  by  inspiring  the  mind  with  horror  for  criminal 
actions,  and  by  a  representation  of  the  calamities  which  usually 
succeed  them,  aud  are  to  be  considered  as  their  just  punish- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reader,  for  any 
considerable  time,  on  objects  which  only  raise  his  indignation, 
and  it  would  be  affronting  him,  to  seem  desirous  of  dissuading 
him  from  the  excess  of  inordinate  passions,  of  which  he  con- 
ceives himself  incapable. 

How  is  it  possible  to  diffuse  any  interest  through  a  narration, 
which  has  nothing  to  offer  but  an  uniform  series  of  vices  and 
great  crimes ;  and  which  makes  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
])articular  detail  of  the  actions  and  characters  of  men  bom  fol 
the  calamity  of  the  human  race,  and  whose  very  name  should 
not  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ?  It  may  even  be  thought  dan- 
gerous, to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  uninterrupted  scenes  of  too  successful  iniquity  and  to  be 
}}articular  in  describing  the  unjust  success  which  waited  on 
those  illustrious  criminals,  the  ions  duration  of  whose  pros- 
perity being  frequently  attended  with  the  privileges  and  rewards 
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of  virtue^  may  be  thought  an  imputation  on  Providence  by 
persons  of  weak  understandings. 

This  history,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  very  disagreeable, 
from  the  reasons  I  have  just  mentioned,  will  become  more  so 
from  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which  the  several  trans- 
actions will  be  involved,  and  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  remedy.  Ten  or  twelve  of  Alexander's  captains 
were  engaged  in  a  course  of  hostilities  against  each  other,  for 
the  partition  of  his  empire  after  his  death ;  and  to  secure  to 
themselves  some  portion,  greater  or  less,  of  that  vast  body. 
Sometimes  feigned  friends,  sometimes  declared  enemies,  they 
are  continually  forming  different  parties  and  leagues,  which 
are  to  subsist  no  longer  than  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of 
each  individual.  Macedonia  changed  its  master  five  or  six 
times  in  a  very  short  space ;  by  what  means  then  can  order 
and  perspicuity  be  preserved,  in  so  prodigious  a  variety  of 
events  that  are  perpetually  crossing  and  breaking  in  upon  each 
other  ? 

Besides  which,  I  am  no  longer  supported  by  any  ancient 
authors  capable  of  conducting  me  through  this  darluiess  and 
confusion.  Diodorus  will  entirely  abandon  me,  after  having 
been  my  guide  for  some  time ;  and  no  other  historian  will 
appear  to  take  his  place.  No  proper  series  of  affairs  will  re- 
main ;  the  several  events  are  not  to  be  disjposed  into  any  regular 
connection  with  each  other ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  point 
out,  either  the  motives  to  the  resolutions  formed,  or  the  proper 
character  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  scene  of  obscurity.  I 
think  myself  happy  when  Polybius,  or  Plutarch,  lend  me  their 
assistance.  In  my  account  of  Alexander's  successors,  whose 
transactions  are,  perhaps,  the  most  complicated  and  perplexed 
part  of  ancient  history,  Usher^  Prideaux,  and  Vaillant,  will  be 
my  usual  guides ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  I  shall  only  tran- 
scribe from  Prideaux ;  but,  witli  all  these  aids,  I  shall  ^not 
promise  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  this  history  as  I  could 
desire. 

After  a  war  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  number  of  the 
principal  competitors  was  reduced  to  four;  Ptolemy,  Cas- 
Sander,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus ;  th^  empire  of  Alexander 
was  divided  into  four  fixed  kingdoms,  agreeably  to  the  predic- 
tion of  Daniel,  by  a  solemn  treaty  concluded  between  the 
parties.  Three  of  these  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  Syria, 
or  Asia,  will  have  a  regular  succession  of  monarchs,  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  distinct ;  but  the  fourth,  which  comprehended 
Thrace,  with  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  some  neighbouring 
provinces,  will  suffer  a  number  of  variations. 
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As  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  that  which  was  subject  to  the 
fewest  changes,  because  Ptolemy,  who  was  established  there  as 
governor,  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  retained  the  possession  of 
it  ever  after,  and  left  it  to  his  posterity :  we  shall,  therefore, 
consider  this  prince  as  Uie  basis  of  our  chronology,  and  oui 
several  epochas  shall  be  fixed  from  him. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  the  events  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  under  the  first  four  kings  of  Bgypt, 
viz.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  reigned  thirty-eight  years ; 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  reigned  forty ;  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
who  reigned  twenty-five;  and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  whose 
reign  continued  seventeen 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  contained 
therein,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  give  the  principal  events  of 
it,  in  a  chronological  abridgement. 

Introductory  to  which,  1  must  desire  the  reader  to  accom- 

Eany  me  in  some  reflections,  which  have  not  escaped  Monsieur 
lossuet,  with  relation  to  Alexander.  This  prince,  who  was 
the  most  renowned  and  illustrious  conqueror  in  all  history,  was 
the  last  monarch  of  his  race.  Macedonia,  his  ancient  king- 
dom, which  his  ancestors  had  governed  for  so  many  ages,  was 
invaded  from  all  quarters,  as  a  vacant  succession  ;  and  after  it 
had  long  been  a  prey  to  the  strongest,  it  was  at  last  transferred 
to  another  family.  If  Alexander  had  continued  peaceably  in 
Macedonia,  the  grandeur  of  his  empire  would  not  have  excited 
the  ambition  of  his  captains ;  and  he  might  have  transmitted 
the  sceptre  of  his  progenitors  to  his  own  descendants ;  but,  as 
he  had  not  prescribed  any  bounds  to  his  power,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  destruction  of  his  house,  and  we  shall  behold  the 
extermination  of  his  family,  without  the  least  remaining  traces 
of  them  in  history.  His  conquests  occasioned  a  vast  effusion 
of  blood,  and  furnished  his  captains  with  a  pretext  for  murder- 
ing one  another.  These  were  the  effects  diat  flowed  from  the 
boasted  bravery  of  Alexander,  or  rather  firom  that  brutality, 
which,  under  the  specious  names  of  ambition  and  glory,  spreaui 
desolation,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  through  whole  provinces, 
without  the  least  provocation,  and  shed  the  blood  of  multitudes 
who  had  never  injured  him. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  Providence  abandoned 
these  events  to  chance ;  but,  as  it  was  then  preparing  all  things 
for  the  approaching  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  vigilant 
to  unite  all  the  nations  that  were  to  be  first  enlightened  with 
the  Gospel,  by  the  use  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which 
was  that  of  Greece :  and  the  same  Providence  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  learn  this  foreign  tongue,  by  subjecting  tliem 
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to  such  masters  as  spoke  no  other.  The  Deity,  therefore,  cv 
the  agency  of  this  language,  which  became  more  common  and 
universal  than  any  other,  faciUtated  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  and  rendered  it  more  uniform. 

The  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  among 
the  generals  of  that  prince,  immediately  afler  his  death,  did 
not  subsist  for  any  length  of  time,  and  liardly  took  place,  if  we 
except  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  had  first  established  himself, 
and  on  the  throne  of  which  he  always  maintained  himself 
without  acknowledging  any  superior. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  wherein 
Antigonus,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  sumamed  PoHor-     a.  m. 
cetes,  were  defeated,  and  the  former  lost  his  life,  that   Ant?j.  c. 
this  partition  was  fully  regulated  and  fixed.     The      soo. 
empire  of  Alexander  was  then  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  by 
a  solemn  treaty,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel.     Ptolemy  had 
Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Coelesyria,  and  Palestine.     Cassander, 
the  son  of  Antipater,  obtained  Macedonia  and  Greece.     Lysi- 
machus  acquired  Thrace,  Bithynia^  and  some  other  provinces 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.     And 
Seleucus  had  Syria,  and  all  that  part  of  the  greater  Asia  which 
extended  to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the 
river  Indus. 

Of  these  four  kingdoms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  subsisted, 
almost  without  any  interruption,  in  the  same  families,  through 
a  long  succession  of  princes.  The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had 
several  masters  of  different  families  successively.  That  of 
Thrace  was  at  last  divided  into  several  branches,  and  no  longer 
constituted  one  entire  body,  by  which  means  all  traces  of 
regular  succession  ceased  to  subsist. 

I.  The  Kingdom  of  Egypt 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  fourteen  monarchs,  including 
Cleopatra,  afler  whose  death,  those  dominions  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  All  these  princes  had  the  com- 
mon name  of  Ptolemy,  but  each  of  them  was  likewise  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  surname.  They  had  also  the  appellation 
of  Lagides,  from  Lagus  the  father  of  that  Ptolemy  who  reigned 
the  first  in  Egypt.  The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  contain  the 
histories  of  six  of  these  kings,  and  I  shall  give  their  namei  a 
place  here,  with  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  the  first  of  which 
commenced  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Ptolemy  Soter.    He  reigned  thirty-eight  years  and     ^j^; 
some  months. 
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^^-     Ptolemy  Philadelphus.       He   reigned    forty  yeavs 
including  the  two  years  of  his  reign  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father. 

8758.      Ptolemy  Euei^tes,  twenty-five  years. 
a7B3.      Ptolemy  Philopator,  seventeen. 
3800.      Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  twenty-four. 
88S4.      Ptolemy  Philometor,  thirty-four. 

II.  The  Kingdom  of  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria  had  twenty-seven  kings ;  which  makes 
it  evident,  that  their  reigns  were  often  very  short :  and  indeed 
several  of  these  princes  waded  to  the  throne  through  the  blood 
of  their  predecessors. 

They  are  usually  called  the  Seleucidae,  from  Seleucus,  who 
reigned  the  first  in  Syria.  History  reckons  up  six  kings  of  this 
name,  and  thirteen  who  are  called  by  that  of  Antiochus ;  but 
they  are  all  distinguished  by  different  surnames.  Others  of 
them  assumed  different  names,  and  the  last,  Antiochus  XUI., 
was  sumamed  Epiphanes,  Asiaticus,  and  Commagenus.  In 
his  reign  Pompey  reduced  Syria  into  a  Roman  province,  after 
it  had  been  governed  by  kings  for  the  space  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  according  to  Eusebius. 

The  kings  of  Syria,  the  transactions  of  whose  reigns  are 
contained  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  are  eight  in  number. 

a-(Jk      Selencus  Nicator.     He  reigned  twenty  years. 

37^4.      Antiochus  Soter,  nineteen. 

37«.      Antiochus  Theos,  fifteen. 

3758.      Seleucus  Callinicus,  twenty. 

3778.      Seleucus  Ceraunus,  three. 

3781.      Antiochus  the  Great,  thirty-six. 

3817.      Seleucus  Philopator,  twelve. 

38S9.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator, eleven. 

III.  The  Kingdom  of  Macedonia, 

Macedonia  frequently  changed  its  masters,  after  the  solemn 

A.  M.      partition  had  been  made  between  the  four  princes. 

3707.  Cassander  died  three  or  four  years  after  that  par- 
tition, and  left  three  sons.  Philip,  the  eldest,  died  shortly  after 
his  father.  The  other  two  contended  for  the  crown  without 
enjoying  it,  both  dying  soon  after  without  issue. 

8710.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes>  Pyrrhus,  and  Lysimachus, 
made  themselves  masters  of  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  Mace- 
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donia ;  sometimes  in  conjunction,  and  at  other  times  sepa- 
rately. 

After  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  possessed     a.  bi 
himself  of  Macedonia,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it.  ^-^' 

Ptolemy   Ceraunus   having  slain    the    preceding      8;s4. 
prince,  seized  the  kingdom,  and  possessed  it  but  a  very  short 
time,  having  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  that  country. 

Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  reigned  but  a      87S6. 
short  time  in  Macedonia. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poli-      37w. 
orcetes,  at  length  obtained  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants, 
afler  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his   son  Demetrius,  who      8789. 
reigned  ten  years,  and  then  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Philip, 
who  was  but  two  years  old. 

Antigonus  Doson  reigned  twelve  years  in  the  quality      8779 
of  cuardian  to  the  young  prince. 

Philip,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  ascended  the      87S4. 
throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  reigned  something 
more  than  forty. 

His  son  Perseus  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  about      ssm. 
eleven  years.     He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Paulus 
Emilius ;  and  Macedonia^  in  consequence  of  that  victory,  was 
added  to  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

IV.  The  Kingdom  of  Thrace,  and  Biihynia,  Sfc. 

This  fourth  kingdom,  composed  of  several  separate  pro- 
vinces very  remote  from  one  another,  had  not  any  succession 
of  princes,  and  did  not  long  subsist  in  its  first  condition  ;  Lysi- 
machus, who  first  obtained  it,  having  been  killed  in  a  battle 
after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  all  his  family  being  extermi- 
nated by  assassinations,  his  dominions  were  dismembered,  and 
no  longer  constituted  one  kingdom. 

Beside  the  provinces  which  were  divided  among  the  captains 
of  Alexander,  there  were  others  which  had  been  either  formed 
before,  or  were  then  erected  into  difierent  states,  independent 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  power  greatly  increased  in  process  of 
time. 

Kinge  of  Bithynia 

Whilst  Alexander  was  extending  his  conquests  in      8686. 
the  east,  Zypethes  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Biihynia.  It  is  not  certain  who  this  Zypethes  was,  unless  that 
*Pausanias,  from  his  name,  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Thracian. 
His  successors,  however,  are  better  known. 

A.  M.      Nicomedes   I.     This  prince    invited  the   Gauls    to 
^^'      assist  him  against  his  brother,  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  a  war. 

Prusias  I. 

8880.  Prusias  II.,  sumamed  the  Hunter,  in  whose  court 
Hannibal  took  refuge,  and  assisted  him  with  his  counselS|  in 
his  war  against  Euraenes  11.  king  of  Pergamus. 

Nicomedes  1 1,  was  killed  by  his  son  Socrates. 

Nicomedes  III.  was  assisted  by  the  Romans  in  his  wars 
with  Mithridates,  and  bequeathed  to  them  at  his  death  the 
kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  gratitude  to  them  ; 
by  which  means  these  territories  became  a  Roman  province. 

Kingt  of  Pergamus 

• 

This  kingdom' at  first  comprehended  only  one  of  the  smallest 
provinces  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  .£gean  sea,  over- 
against  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

A.  M.  It  was  founded  by  Philetserus,  an  eunuch,  who  had 

An?*j*c  "Served  under  Docimus,  a  commander  of  the  troops 
m  '  of  Antigonus.  Lysimachus  confided  to  him  the 
treasures  he  had  deposited  m  the  castle  of  the  city  of  Per- 
gamus, and  he  became  master  both  of  these  and  the  city  after 
the  death  of  that  prince.  He  governed  this  little  sovereignty 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  then  left  it  to  Eumenes  his 
nephew. 

A.M.         Eumenes  I.  enlarged  his  principality,  by  the  addi- 
A«? j!'c.    t*^^  ^f  several  cities,  which  he  took  from  tne  kings  of 
968.       Syria,  having  defeated  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
in  a  battle.     He  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

A.  M.  He  was  succeeded  by  Attains  I.,  his  cousin-german, 

A^?.'c.   ^^^  assumed  the  title  of  king,  after  he  had  con- 
sul-      quered  the  Galatians ;  and  transmitted  it  to  his  pos- 
terity, who  enjoyed  it  to  the  thiid  generation.     He  assisted  the 
Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip,  and  died  after  a  reign  of 
forty-three  years.     He  left  four  sons. 

A.  M.  His  successor  was  Eumenes  II.,  his  eldest  son,  who 

A«?y'c.    founded    the    famous    library  of  Pergamus.      He 

W.       reigned  thirty-nine  years,  and  left  the  crown  to  his 

brother  Attains,  in  the  quality  of  guardian  to  one  of  his  sons, 

*  Lib.  V.  p.  310. 
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¥vhom  he  bad  by  Stratonice,  die  sister  of  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  The  Romans  enlaiged  his  dominions  con- 
siderably, after  the  victory  they  obtained  over  Antiochus  the 
Great. 

Attalus  II.  espoused  Stratonice  his  brother's  widow,     a.  m. 
and  took  extraordinary  care  of  his  nephew,  to  whom   A^tJ^c 
he  left  the  crown,  after  he  had  worn  it  twenty-one      ^». 
years. 

Attalus  III.,  sumamed  Philometor,  distinguished     a.  m. 
himself  by  his  barbarous  and  extravagant  conduct    A^^J!'c. 
He  died  after  he  had  reigned  five  years,  and  be-*^       ^^ 
queathed  his  riches  and  dominions  to  the  Romans. 

Aristonicus,  who  claimed  the  succession,  endea-     a.  m. 
voured  to  defend  his  pretensions  against  the  Romans ;  Aalui!'c. 
but  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  reduced  after  a  war      i^- 
of  four  years,  into  a  Roman  province. 

Kings  of  Pontw. 

The  kingdom  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor  was  an-     a.  m. 
ciently  dismembered  from  the  monarchy  of  Persia,   Aotxlc. 
by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  favour  of  Arta-      ^^^ 
bazus,  who  is  said,  by  some  historians,  to  have  been  the  son  of 
one  of  those  Persian  lords  who  conspired  against  the  Magi. 

Pontus  is  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  partly  along  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  sea  {Pontiu  Euxinati)^  from  which  it 
derives  it  name.  It  extends  finom  the  river  Halys,  as  far  as 
Colchis.  Several  princes  reigned  in  that  country  since  Arta- 
bazus. 

The  sixth  monarch  was  Mithridates  I.,  who  is  pro-     a.  m. 
perly  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  asujl'c. 
Pontus,  and  his  name  was  assumed  by  the  generality      ^ 
of  his  successors. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes,  who     a.  m. 
had  ^vemed  Pbry^gia  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon :    a^j.'c. 
he  reigned  twenty-six  years.  *®- 

His  successor  was   Mithridates   II.     Antigonus     a.  m. 
suspecting,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that  he  fa-    j^^lc. 
voured  Cassander,  had  determined  to  destroy  him,      887. 
but  he  eluded  the  danger  by  flight    This  prince  was  called 
Kriff^y,  or  the  Ftmnder^  and  reiened  thirty-five  years. 

Mithridates  III.,  who  succeeded  him,  added  Cap-     a.  m. 
padocia  and   PaphlagQnia  to    his  dominions,   and   jJ^'q^ 
reigned  thirty-six  years.  ms- 

After  the  reigns  of  two  other  lungs,  Mithridates  IV.,  the  great 

VOL.  r.  i 
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grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  espoused  a  daughter  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  ot 
Syria,  by  whokn  he  had  LaodicetWhowas  married  toAntiocbus 
the  Great. 

A.  M.         He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phamaces,  who  had 
A^  j!'c.   bo°>®  disagreement  with  the  kings  of  Peigamus.    He 
1^       made  himself  master  of  Sinope,  which  afterwards 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

Afler  him  reiened  MithridfUes  V.,  sumamed  Eueigetes,  the 
first  who  was  cculed  the  friend  of  the  Romana».  because  he  had 
assisted  them  against  the  Carthaginiaas  in  the  third  Punic 
war. 

A.  M.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  VI.,  sur- 

ab??.'c.   i^&med  Eupator.    This  b  the  great  Mithridates  who 
itiJ       sustained  so  long  a  war  with  the  Romans :  he  reigned 
sixty-six  years. 

Kings  of  Cappadoeia. 

Strabo  ^  informs  us,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided  into  two 
satrapies,  or  governments,  under  the  Persians,  as  it  also  was 
under  the  Macedonians.  The  maritime  part  of  Cappadocia 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Pontus :  the  other  tracts  constituted 
Cappadocia  properly  so  called,  or  Cappadocia  Major,  which 
extended  along  mount  Taurus,  and  to  a  great  distance  be- 
yond it. 

A.  M.         When  Alexander's  captains  divided  the  provinces 

j^af^fc,    of  his  empire  among  themselves,  Cappaclocia  was 

^29.       governed  by  a  prince  named  Ariarathes.     Perdiccas 

attacked  and  defeated  him,  after  which  he  caused  him  to  be 

slain. 

His  son  Ariarathes  re-entered  the  kingdom  of  his  father 
some  time  after  this  event,  and  established  himself  so  efiec* 
tually,  that  he  left  it  to  his  posterity. 

The  generality  of  his  successors  assumed  the  same  name, 
and  will  have  their  place  in  the  series  of  the  history. 

Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  last  of  its 
kings,  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  rest  of 
Asia  also  did  much  about  the  same  time. 

kings  of  Armenia. 

Armenia,  a  vast  country  of  Asia,  extending  on  each  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  was  conquered  by  the  Persians ;  after  which  it 

k  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  534. 
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was  tmnsferredy  with  die  rest  of  the  empire,  to  the  Macedo- 
Dians^  and  at  last  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
governed  for  a  great  length  of  time  by  its  own  kings,  the  most 
considerable  of  whom  was  Tigranes,  who  espoused  the  daughter 
of  the  great  Mithridates  king  of  Pontos,  and  was  also  engaged 
ID  a  long  war  with  the  Romans.  This  kingdom  supported  itself 
many  years,  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires,  some- 
times  depending  on  the  one,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  till  at 
last  the  Romans  became  its  masters. 

Kingit  of  Epiras. 

Epirus  is  a  province  of  Greece,  separated  from  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  by  mount  Pindus.  The  most  powerful  people 
of  this  country  were  the  Molossians. 

The  kings  of  Epirus  pretended  to  derive  their  descent  from 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  established  himself  in  that 
country,  and  called  themselves  iEacides,  from  ^acus  the 
grandfather  of  Achilles. 

'  The  genealogy  of  the  latter  kings,  who  were  the  only  sove- 
reigns of  this  country  of  whom  any  accounts  remain,  is 
vanonsly  related  by  authors,  and  consequently  must  be  doubt- 
ful and  obscure. 

Arymbas  ascended  the  throne,  after  a  long  succession  of 
kings ;  and  as  he  was  then  very  young,  the  states  of  Epirus, 
who  were  sensible  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  depends  on 
the  proper  education  of  their  princes,  sent  him  to  Athens, 
which  was  the  residence  and  centre  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  order  to  cultivate,  in  that  excellent  school,  such  knowledge 
as  was  necessary  to  form  the  mind  of  a  king.  He  there  learned 
the  art  of  reigning,  and  *  as  he  surpassed  all  his  ancestors  in 
ability  and  knowledge,  he  was  in  consequence  infinitely  more 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people  than  they  had  been.  When 
he  returned  from  Athens,  he  made  laws,  established  a  senate 
and  magistracy,  and  regulated  the  form  of  the  government. 

Neoptolemus,  whose  daughter  Olympias  had  espoused  Philip 
king  of  Macedon,  attained  an  equal  share  in  the  regal  govern- 
ment with  Arymbas  his  elder  brother,  by  the  influence  of  his 
son-in-law.  After  the  death  of  Arymbas,  iEacides  his  son 
oimht  to  have  been  his  successor ;  but  Philip  had  still  sufficient 
influence  to  procure  his  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  by  the 
Molossians,  who  established  Alexander  the  son  of  Neoptolemus 
sole  monarch  of  Epirus. 

'  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  465.  .  Jufttin^  1.  viii.  c.  6.      Plut.  in  Pjfrrho. 

*  QuMto  doctior  majoribus,  tanto  et  gntior  populo  fuit.    Justio.  L  xvii.  c.  3. 
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Alexander  espoused  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Piulip,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutians. 

^acides  then  ascended  the  throne»  and  reigned  without  any 
associate  in  Epirus.  He  espoused  Phthia,  the  daughter  of 
Menon  the  Thessalian^  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Dei- 
damia  and  Troias,  and  one  son,  the  celebrated  Pyrriius. 

As  he  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Olympias,  his  troops 
mutinied  against  him,  condemned  him  to  exile^  and  slaughtered 
most  of  his  friends.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  an  infant,  happily 
escaped  this  massacre. 

Neoptolemus,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  whose  particular 
extraction  is  little  known,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
people  of  Epirus. 

Pyrrhus,  being  recalled  by  his  subjects  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  first  shared  the  sovereigntjr  with  Neoptolemus ;  but 
having  afterwards  divested  him  of  his  dignity,  he  reigned  alone. 

A  M  This  history  will  treat  of  the  various  adventures  of 

Ant??'c    ^^®  prince.     He  died  in  the  city  of  Argos,  in  an 
971.       attacK  to  make  himself  master  of  it« 

Helenus  his  son  reigned  after  him  for  some  time  in  Epirus, 
which  was  afterwards  united  to  the  Roman  empire. 

Tyrants  of  Heradea. 

Heraclea  is  a  city  of  Pontus,  anciently  founded  by  the 
Boeotians,  who  sent  a  colony  into  that  country  by  the  order  of 
an  oracle. 

"  When  the  Athenians,  having  conquered  the  Persians,  had 
imposed  a  tribute  on  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  (or 
the  fitting  out  and  support  of  a  fleet  intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  common  liberty,  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  attachment  to  the  Persians^  were  the  only  peo- 
ple who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  so  just  a  contribution.  Lama- 
chus  was  therefore  sent  against  them,  and  he  ravaged  their 
territories ;  but  a  violent  tempest  having  destroyed  his  whole 
fleet,  he  bdield  himself  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  that  people, 
whose  innate  ferocity  might  naturally  have  been  increased  by 
the  severe  treatment  they  had  lately  received.  But  *  they  had 
recourse  to  no  other  vengeance  than  kindness ;  they  furnished 
him  with  provisions  and  troops  for  his  return,  and  were  willing 

"  Jttitin.  I.  xtL  c.  3 — 5.    Diod.  1.  xt.  p.  390. 

*  Hencliemies  bonestiorem  beneficii,  qoim  ultionis  occasionem  rati,  instnictos 
commeatibus  auxiliisque  dimittunt ;  bene  agrorum  suorum  populationem  impensam 
exisUmaates,  si,  quo*  bostes  babueraot,  amicos  reddidissent.  Justin. 
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lo  consider  the  depredations  which  had  been  committed  in 
their  country  as  advantageous  to  them,  if  at  that  price  they 
oonld  convert  the  enmity  of  the  Athenians  into  friendship. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  the  popuhce  of  Heraclea  ex- 
cited a  violent  commotion  against  the  rich  citizens  and     a.  m. 
senators,  who  having  implored  assistance  to  no  efiect,   jJl^c. 
first  from  Timotheus  the  Athenian,  and  afterwards      ^^ 
from  Epaminondas  the  Theban,  were  necessitated  to  recall 
Clearchus,  a  senator,  to  their  defence,  whom  themselves  had 
banished ;  but  his  exile  had  neither  improved  his  morals  nor 
rendered  him  a  better  citizen  than  he  was  before.     He  there- 
fore made  the  troubles,  in  which  he  found  the  city  involved, 
subservient  to  his  design  of  subjecting  it  to  his  own  power. 
With  this  view  he  openly  declared  for  the  people,  causea  him- 
self to  be  invested  with  the  highest  office  in  the  magistracy,  and 
assumed  a  sovereign  authority  in  a  short  time.     Being  thus 
become  a  professed  tyrant,  there  were  no  kinds  of  violence  to 
which  he  had  not  recourse  against  the  rich,  and  the  senators, 
to  satiate  his  avarice  and  cruelty.     He  proposed  for  his  model 
Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  who  had  established  his  power  over  the 
Syracusans  at  the  same  time. 

After  a  hard  and  inhuman  servitude  of  twelve  yeans,  two 
young  citizens,  who  were  Plato's  disciples,  and  had  been  in- 
structed in  his  maxims,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Clearchus, 
and  slew  him ;  but,  though  they  delivered  their  country  from 
the  tyrant,  the  tyranny  stfll  subsisted. 

*  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Clearchus,  assumed  his     ▲.  if. 
place,  and  pursued  his  conduct  for  the  space  of  An^'c. 
fifteen  years.  »«• 

^  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Dionysius,  who  was  in 
daoser  of  being  dispossessed  of  his  authority  by     a,  u. 
Peraiccas;    but   as  this  last  was   soon  destroyed,  ab^c, 
Dionysius  contracted  a  firiendship  with  Anti^nus,      ^^ 
whom  he  assisted  against  Ptolemy  in  the  Cypnan  war. 

He  espoused  Anmstris,  the  widow  of  Craterus,  and  daughter 
of  Oxiathres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  ^Fhis  alliance  inspired 
him  with  so  much  courage^  that  he  assumed  the  tide  of  king, 
and  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  several  places, 
which  he  seized,  on  the  confines  of  Heraclea. 

He  died  two  or  three  years  before  the  battle  of    a.  m. 
Ipsus,  after  a  reign  of  thir^-three  years,  leaving  two  An??j!'c. 
sons  and  a  daughter  under  the  tutelage  and  regency       ^^- 
of  Amastris. 

•  I  xvi.  p.  435.  •  IbU.  p.  478. 
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This  princess  wms  rendered  h^py  in  her  administration,  iyy 
the  affection  Antigonus  entertained  for  her.  She  founded  a 
city,  and  called  it  by  her  own  name ;  into  which  she  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  of  three  other  cities,  and  espoused  Ly- 
simachus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus. ' 

Kings  of  Syracuse, 

A.  M.  Hiero,  and  his  son  Hieionymus^  reigned  at  Syra- 

aii?j:'c.  <^^^i  ^^  first  fifty-four  years,  the  second  but  one 

«••  *  year. 

A.  M.  Syracuse  recovered  its  liberty  by  the  death  of  the 

Anfjf'a  ^^^>  ^^^  continued  in  the  interest  of  the  Carthagi- 

sift-  nians,  which  Hieronymus  had  caused  it  to  espouse. 

His  conduct  obliged  Marcellus  to  form  the  siege  of  that  city, 

A.  M.  which  he  took  the  following  year.     I  shall  enlarge 

a^jI'g.  upo^  ^®  history  of  these  two  kings  in  another 

«i3.  place. 

Other  Kings. 

Several  kings  likewise  reigned  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
as  abo  in  Thrace,  Cyrene  in  Africa,  Paphlagonia,  Colchis, 
Iberia,  Albania,  and  a  variety  of  other  places ;  but  their  h]s« 
tory  is  very  uncertain,  and  their  successions  have  but  little  re- 
gularity. 

These  circumstances  are  very  different  with  respect  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Parthians,  who  formed  themselves,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  into  such  a  powerful  monarchy,  as  became 
formidable  even  to  the  Roman  empire.  That  of  the  Bactrians 
received  its  original  about  the  same  period :  I  shall  treat  of 
each  in  their  proper  places. 

9  Dtod.  Lxz.p.833. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


^BSCHIPTION  OF  EgTPT:    WITH   AN  AcCOUNT  OF  WHATEVER   IS 
1I08T  CURIOUS  AND  REMARKABLE  IN  THAT  CoUNTRY. 

Kgtft  comprehended  anciently,  within  limits  of  no  very  great 
extent^  a  *  prodigious  number  of  cities,  and  an  incredible  mul- 
titude of  inhabitants. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red-  Sea  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez ;  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia,  on  the  west  by  Libya,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  Nile  runs  from  south 
to  north,  through  the  whole  country,  about  two  hundred  leagues 
in  length.  This  country  is  enclosed  on  each  side  with  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  very  often  leave,  between  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  the  river  Nile,  a  tract  of  ground,  of  not  above  half  a 
day's  journey  in  length,t  and  sometimes  less. 

On  the  west  side,  the  plain  grows  wider  in  some  places,  and 
extends  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  Egypt  is  from  Alexandria  to  Damietta,  being  about  fifty 
leagues. 

Ancient  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts : 
Upper  Egypt,  otherwise  called  Thebais,  which  was  the  most 

*  It  if  related,  that  under  Amasis  there  were  twenty  thousand  inhabited  cities  in 
Egypt    Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  177. 

t  A  day*s  journey  is  twenty-four  eastern,  or  thirty-three  Bnglish  miles  and  s 
quarter. 
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southern  part;  Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis,  so  called  from 
the  seven  Nomi  or  districts  it  contained;  Lower  Egypt,  which 
included  what  the  Greeks  call  Delta,  and  all  the  country  as  fiv 
as  the  Red-Sea,  and  along  the  Mediterranean  to  Rhinocolura, 
or  Mount  Casius.  *  Under  Sesostris,  all  Egypt  became  cme 
kingdom,  and  was  divided  into  thirty-six  governments,  or 
Nomi;  ten  in  Thebais,  ten  in  Delta,  and  sixteen  in  the  country 
between  both. 

The  cities  of  Syene  and  Elephantina  divided  Egypt  from 
Ethiopia;  and  in  the  days  of  Augustus  were  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  empire:  CUmatra  olim  Romani  Imperii^  Tacit 
<4nfud.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  61. 


Chapter  L    THEBAIS. 

Thebes,  from  whence  Thebais  had  its  name,  might  vie  with 
the  noblest  cities  in  the  universe.  Its  hundred  gates,  cele^ 
brated  by  Homer,**  are  universally  known ;  and  acquired  it  the 
surname  of  Hecatompylos,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Thebes  in  Bceotia.  ^  Its  population  was  proportionate  to  its 
extent;  and,  according  to  History,  it  could  send  out  at  once 
two  hundred  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  fighting  men  at  each 
of  its  gates.  *^The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  celebrated  its 
magnificence  and  grandeur,  though  they  saw  it  only  in  its 
ruins;  so  august  were  the  remains  of  this  city. 

®In  the  Thebaid,  now  called  Said,  have  been  discovered  tem- 
ples and  palaces  which  are  still  almost  entire,  adorned  with  in- 
numerable columns  and  statues.  One  palace  especially  is  ad- 
mired, the  remains  whereof  seem  to  have  existed  purely  to 
eclipse  the  glory  of  the  most  pompous  edifices.  Four  walks 
extending  farther  than  the  eye  can  see,  and  bounded  on  each 
side  with  sphinxes,  composed  of  materials  as  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary as  their  size  is  remarkable,  serve  as  avenues  to  four  por- 
ticos, whose  height  is  amazing  to  behold.  And  even  they  who 
have  given  us  the  description  of  this  wonderful  edifice,  had  not 
time  to  go  round  it;  and  are  not  sure  that  they  saw  above 
half :  however,  what  thay  had  a  sight  of  was  astonishing.     A 

•  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  787.        b  Horn.  //.  t.  ver.  381.        «  Stnb.  I.  xvii.  p.  816. 

*  Tacit  jimn.  1.  it.  c.  60.        eThevenot's  TravfU. 
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hall,  whicK,  in  all  appearance,  stood  in  the  middle  of  this 
stately  palace,  was  supported  by  a  himdred-and^twenty  pillars, 
six  iatbcMns  round,  of  a  proportionable  height,  and  intennixed 
with  obelisks,  which  so  many  ages  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
molish. Painting  had  displayed  all  her  art  and  magnificence 
in  this  edifice.  The  colours  themselves,  which  soonest  feel  the 
injury  of  time,  stQl  remain  amidst  the  ruins  of  this  wonderful 
structure,  and  preserve  their  beauty  and  lustre;  so  happily 
could  the  Egyptians  imprint  a  character  of  immortaUty  on  all 
their  works.  'Strabo,  who  was  on  the  spot,  describes  a  tem- 
ple he  saw  in  Egypt,  very  much  resembling  that  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking. 

The  same  'author,  describing  the  curiosities  of  Thebais, 
speaks  of  a  very  fitmous  statue  of  Memnon,  the  remains  whereof 
he  had  seen.  It  is  said  that  this  statue,  when  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  first  shone  upon  it  in  the  morning,  uttered  an  arti- 
culate sound.'^  And,  indeed,  Strabo  himself  was  an  ear-wit- 
ness of  this ;  but  then  he  doubts  whether  the  somid  came  from 
the  statue. 


Chapter  II.    MIDDLE  EGYPT,  or  HEPTANOMIS. 

Memphis  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Egypt  In  this  city 
were  to  be  seen  many  stately  temples,  among  them  that  of  the 
god  Apis,  who  was  honoured  here  after  a  peculiar  manner.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  hereafter,  as  well  as  of  the  pyramids  which 
stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  rendered  it  so 
famous.     Memphis  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile. 

'Grand  Cairo,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  Memphis,  is 
built  on  the  other  side  of  that  river.  The  castle  of  Cairo  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Egypt  It  stands  on  a  hill  without 
the  city,  has  a  rock  for  its  foundation,  and  is  surrounded  with 
walls  of  a  vast  height  and  solidity.  You  go  up  to  the  castle  by 
a  way  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  which  is  so  easy  of  ascent, 
that  loaded  horses  and  camels  get  up  without  difficulty.    The 

'Lib.  »vii.  p.  805.  •  p.  816.  t  hThevenot. 

*  Qennanicus  aliis  quoque  tniraculis  intendit  aoimum,  quorum  piwcipua  fuere 
Memnonis  saxea  effigies,  ubi  radiis  solit  icta  est,  vocalem  sonum  reddens,  &e. 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  61. 
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greatest  rarity  in  this  castle  is  Joseph's  well,  so  called,  either 
because  the  Egyptians  are  pleased  with  ascribing  what  is  most 
remarkable  among  them  to  that  great  man,  or  because  such  a 
tradition  has  been  preserved  in  the  country.  This  is  a  prooC 
at  least,  that  the  work  in  question  is  very  ancient;  and  it  is 
certainly  worthy  the  magnificence  of  the  most  powerful  king^ 
of  Egypt  This  well  has,  as  it  were,  two  stories,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  to  a  prodigious  depth.  The  descent  to  the  reservoir 
of  water,  between  the  two  wells,  is  by  a  staircase  seven  orei^ 
feet  broad,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  steps,  and  so 
contrived,  that  the  oxen  employed  to  throw  up  the  water,  go 
down  with  all  imaginable  ease,  the  descent  being  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  well  is  supplied  from  a  spring,  which  is  almost 
the  only  one  in  the  whole  country.  The  oxen  are  continuaOy 
turning  a  wheel  with  a  rope,  to  which  a  number  of  buckets  are 
fastened.  The  water  thus  drawn  from  the  first  and  lower-most 
well,  is  conveyed  by  a  little  canal  into  a  reservoir,  which  forms 
the  second  well ;  from  whence  it  is  drawn  to  the  top  in  the 
same  manner,  and  then  conveyed  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the 
castle.  As  this  well  is  supposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
try  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  has,  indeed,  much  of  the  an- 
tique manner  of  the  Egyptians,  I  thought  it  might  deserve  a 
place  among  the  curiosities  of  ancient  Egypt. 

'  Strabo  speaks  of  a  similar  engine,  which,  by  wheels  and 
pulleys,  threw  up  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the  top  of  a  very  high 
hill ;  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of  oxen,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  slaves  were  employed  to  turn  these  wheels. 

The  part  of  Egypt  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  famous  for  se- 
veral rarities,  each  of  which  deserves  a  particular  examination. 
I  shall  mention  only  the  principal,  such  as  the  obelisks,  the 
pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  the  lake  of  Moeris,  and  the  Nile. 

Sect.  I.  The  Obelisks. — ^Eoypt  seemed  to  place  its  chief 
glory  in  raising  monuments  for  posterity.  Its  obelisks  form  at 
this  day,  on  account  of  their  beauty  as  well  as  height,  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  Rome ;  and  the  Roman  power,  despairing  to 
equal  the  Egyptians,  thought  it  honour  enough  to  borrow  the 
monuments  of  their  kings. 

«  L.  xvii.  p.  807. 
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An  obelisk  is  a  quadrangular,  taper,  high  spire  or  pyramid, 
raised  perpendicularly,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  to  serve  as 
&n  ornament  to  some  open  square ;  and  is  very  often  covered 
-with  inscriptions  or  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  mystical  cha- 
racters or  symbols  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  conceal  and  dis- 
guise their  sacred  things,  and  the  mysteries  of  their  theology. 

^  Sesostris  erected  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis  two  obelisks  of 
extreme  hard  stone,  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  at  the 
extremity  of  Egypt  They  were  each  one  hundred-and-twenty 
cubits  high,  that  is,  thirty  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet*  The  emperor  Augustus,  having  made  Egypt  a  province 
of  the  empire,  caused  these  two  obelisks  to  be  transported  to 
Rome,  one  whereof  was  afterwards  broken  to  pieces.  'He 
dared  not  venture  to  make  the  same  attempt  upon  a  third, 
which  was  of  a  monstrous  size.  It  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Rameses :  it  is  said  that  twenty  thousand  men  were  employed 
in  the  cutting  of  it  Constantius,  more  daring  than  Augustus, 
caused  it  to  be  removed  to  Rome.  Two  of  these  obelisks  are 
still  to  be  seen  there,  as  well  as  another  a  hundred  cubits,  or 
twenty-five  fathoms  high,  and  eight  cubits,  or  two  fathoms,  in 
diameter.  ™  Caius  Csesar  had  it  brought  from  Egypt  in  a  ship 
of  so  odd  a  form,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  like  had  never 
been  seen. 

Every  part  of  Egypt  abounded  with  this  kind  of  obelisks; 
they  were  for  the  most  part  cut  in  the  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt, 
where  some  are  now  to  be  seen  half  finished.  But  the  most 
wonderful  circumstance  is,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  should 
have  had  the  art  and  contrivance  to  dig  even  in  the  very  quarry 
a  canal,  through  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran  in  the  time  of 
its  inundation ;  from  whence  they  afterwards  raised  up  the  co- 
lumns, obelisks,  and  statues  on  rafts,  f  proportioned  to  their 
weight,  in  order  to  convey  them  into  Lower  Egypt  And  as 
the  country  was  intersected  every  where  with  canals,  there  were 
few  places  to  which  those  huge  bodies  might  not  be  carried 
with  ease;  although  their  weie^ht  would  have  broken  every 
other  kind  of  engine. 

k  Diod.Ub.  L  p.  37.        ^  Plio.  1.  luvi.  c.  S,  9.        •  PHn.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  9. 
*  It  is  proper  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  an  Bfyptian  cubit,  according  to  Mr. 
Oreax-es,  was  one  foot  nine  inches,  and  about  }  of  our  measure, 
t  Rafts  are  pieces  of  flat  timber  put  together  to  carry  goods  o»  tiy9i%. 
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Sect.  II.  The  Pyramids.-*-'' A  Pyramid  is  a  solid  orhoBov 
body,  having  a  large,  and  generally  a  square  base,  and  tenni- 
nating  in  a  point 

There  vfere  three  pyramids  in  Egypt  more  fiunous  than  the 
rest,  one  whereof  was  justly  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world ;  they  stood  not  very  far  from  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis. I  shall  take  notice  here  only  of  the  largest  of  the  three. 
This  pyramid,  like  the  rest,  was  built  on  a  rock,  having  a  square 
base,  cut  on  the  outside  as  so  many  steps,  and  decreasing  gra- 
dually quite  to  the  summit.  It  was  built  with  stones  of  a  pro- 
digious size,  the  least  of  which  were  thirty  feet,  wrought  with 
wonderful  art,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  According  to 
several  ancient  authors,  each  side  was  eight  hundred  feet  broad, 
and  as  many  high.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid,  which  to  those 
who  viewed  it  from  below  seemed  a  point,  was  a  fine  platform, 
composed  of  ten  or  twelve  massy  stones,  and  each  side  of  that 
platform  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long. 

M.  de  Chazelles,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  went  pur- 
posely to  the  spot  in  1693,  gives  us  the  following  dimensions: 

The  side  of  the  square  base  110  fathoms;  the  finonts  are 
equilateral  triangles,  and  therefore  the  superficies  of  the  base  is 
12100  square  fathoms ;  the  perpendicular  height,  77}  &thoms ; 
the  solid  contents,  313590  cubical  fathoms.  A  hundred  thousand 
men  were  constantly  employed  about  this  work,  and  were  relieved 
every  three  months  by  the  same  number.  Ten  complete  years  were 
spent  in  hewing  out  the  stones,  either  in  Arabia  or  Ethiopia, 
and  in  conveying  them  to  Egypt;  and  twenty  years  more  in 
building  this  immense  edifice,  the  inside  of  which  contained 
numberless  rooms  and  apartments.  There  were  expressed  on 
the  pyramid,  in  Egyptian  characters,  the  sums  it  cost  only  for 
garlic,  leeks,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  of  this  description, 
for  the  workmen ;  and  the  whole  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred 
talents  of  silver,*  that  is,  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
French  livres;  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  conjecture  what  a 
vast  sum  the  whole  expense  must  have  amounted  to. 

Such  were  the  famous  Egyptian  pyramids,  which  by  their 
figure,  as  well  as  size,  have  triumphed  over  the  injuries  of  time 

•  Herod.  1.  ii.  c  124,  &c.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  39—41.    Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  12. 

*  About  200,000/.  Bterl. 
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and  the  Barbarians.  But  what  efforts  soever  men  may  make, 
their  nothingness  will  always  appear.  These  pyramids  were 
tombs ;  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  middle  of  the  largest, 
an  empty  sepulchre,  cut  out  of  one  entire  stone,  about  three 
feet  deep  and  broad,  and  a  little  above  six  feet  long.*  Thus 
all  this  bustle,  all  this  expense,  and  all  the  labours  of  so  many 
thousand  men  for  sq  many  years,  ended  in  procuring  for  a 
prince,  in  this  vast  and  almost  boundless  pile  of  building,  a 
little  vault  six  feet  in  length.  Besides,  the  kings  who  built 
these  pyramids,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  be  buried  in  them ; 
and  so  did  not  enjoy  the  sepulchre  they  had  built.  The  public 
hatred  which  they  incurred,  by  reason  of  their  unheard-of  cru- 
elties to  their  subjects,  in  laying  such  heavy  tasks  upon  them, 
occasioned  their  being  interred  in  some  obscure  place,  to  pre- 
vent their  bodies  from  being  exposed  to  the  fury  and  vengeance 
of  the  populace. 

^This  last  circumstance,  which  historians  have  taken  parti- 
cular notice  of,  teaches  us  what  judgment  we  ought  to  pass  on 
these  edifices,  so  much  boasted  of  by  the  ancients.  It  is  but 
just  to  remark  and  esteem  the  noble  genius  which  the  Egyptians 
had  for  architecture ;  a  genius  that  prompted  them  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  before  they  could  have  any  models  to  imitate, 
to  aim  in  all  things  at  the  grand  and  magnificent ;  and  to  be 
intent  on  real  beauties,  without  deviating  in  the  least  from  a 
noble  simplicity,  in  which  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art 
consists.  But  what  idea  ought  we  to  form  of  those  princes, 
who  considered  as  something  grand,  the  raising  by  a  multitude 
of  hands,  and  by  the  help  of  money,  immense  structures,  with 
the  sole  view  of  rendering  their  names  immortal ;' and  who  did 
not  scruple  to  destroy  thousands  of  their  subjects  to  satisfy 
their  vain  glory  1  They  differed  very  much  from  the  Romans, 
who  sought  to  immortalize  themselves  by  works  of  a  magnifi- 
cent kind,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  public  utility. 

P  Plmy  gives  us,  in  few  words,  a  just  idea  of  these  pyramids, 
when  he  calls  them  a  foolish  and  usdess  ostentation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Egyptian  kings;  Regvm  pecunus  otiosa  ac  stulia 
qsterUatio,     And  adds,  that  by  a  just  punishment  their  memory 

*  Strabo  nMotioas  the  sepulchre,  lib.  xvii.  p.  808. 
0  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  40. 
P  lib.  zjuvi.  c.  12. 
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is  buried  in  oblivion ;  the  historians  not  agreeing  among  them- 
selves about  the  names  of  those  who  first  raised  those  vain 
monuments:  Inter  eos  non  constat  d  quihus  factcB sint,  ju»H9- 
simo  catu  oblitei'atii  tantas  vanitatii  auctarilms.  In  a  word, 
according  to  the  judicious  remark  of  Diodorus»  the  industry  of 
the  architects  of  those  pyramids  is  no  less  valuable  and  piaise- 
worthy,  than  the  design  of  the  Egyptian  kings  is  contemptible 
and  ridiculous. 

But  what  we  should  most  admire  in  these  ancient  monu- 
ments, is,  the  true  and  standing  evidence  they  give  of  the  skiO 
of  the  Egyptians  in  astronomy ;  that  is,  in  a  science  which 
seems  incapable  of  being  brought  to  perfection,  but  by  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  a  great  number  of  observations.  M.  de 
Chazelles,  when  he  measured  the  great  pyramid  in  question, 
found  that  the  four  sides  of  it  were  turned  exactly  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world ;  and,  consequently,  showed  the  true 
meridian  of  that  place.  Now,  as  so  exact  a  situation  was,  in 
all  probability,  purposely  pitched  upon  by  those  who  piled  up 
this  huge  mass  of  stones,  above  three  thousand  years  ago,  it 
follows,  that  during  so  long  a  space  of  time,  there  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  heavens  in  that  respect,  or  (which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  in  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  the  meridians. 
This  is  M.  de  Fontenelle's  remark  in  his  eulogium  of  M.  de 
Chazelles. 

Sect.  III.  The  Labyrinth. — ^^  What  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  the  pyramids,  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  labyrinth,  which  Herodotus,  who  saw  it, 
assures  us,  was  still  more  surprising  than  the  pyramids.  It 
was  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Moeris, 
whereof  mention  will  be  made  presently,  near  the  town  of 
Crocodiles,  the  same  with  Arsino6.  It  was  not  so  much  one 
single  palace,  as  a  magnificent  pile  composed  of  twelve  palaces, 
regularly  disposed,  which  had  a  communication  with  each 
other.  Fifteen  hundred  rooms,  interspersed  with  terraces, 
were  ranged  round  twelve  halls,  and  discovered  no  outlet  to 
such  as  went  to  see  them.  There  was  the  like  number  of 
buildings  under  ground.     These  subterraneous  structures  were 

4  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  148.  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  42.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  13.  Str&b.  1.  zvii.  p.  81 1 . 
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designed  for  the  burying-place  of  the  kings,  and  also  (who  caii 
speak  this  without  confusion,  and  without  deploring  the  blind- 
ness of  man  1)  for  keeping  the  sacred  crocodiles,  which  a  nation, 
so  wise  in  other  respects,  worshipped  as  gods. 

In  order  to  visit  the  rooms  and  halls  of  the  labyrinth,  it  was 
necessary,  as  the  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  for  people  to 
take  the  same  precaution  as  Ariadne  made  Theseus  use,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  go  and  fight  the  Minotaur  in  the  labyrinth 
of  Crete.     Virgil  describes  it  in  this  manner : — 

'  Ut  quondam  CreUl  fertur  labyrinthns  in  aiti 

Pftrietibus  textum  caecis  iter  ancipit^mque 

Mille  viis  habuisse  dolum,  qui  signa  sequendi 

Falleret  indeprensua  et  irremeabiUs  error. 
*  Htc  labor  ille  domOs,  et  inextricabilis  error. 

Dsdalus,  ipse  dolos  tecti  ambag^Kjac  resolvit, 

Caeca  regeos  filo  vestigia. 

And  as  the  Cretan  labyrinth  of  9ld, 

With  wand' ring  ways,  and  many  a  winding  fold, 

Involv'd  the  weary  feet  without  redre&% 

In  a  round  error,  which  deny'd  recess : 

Not  far  from  thence  he  grav'd  the  wondVous  maze; 

A  thousand  doors,  a  thousand  winding  ways. 

Sect.  IV.  Thb  Lake  of  Mcbris. — ^*The  noblest  and  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  structures  or  works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
was  the  lake  of  Mceris :  accordingly,  Herodotus  considers  it  as 
vastly  superior  to  the  pyramids  and  labyrinth.  As  Egypt  was 
more  or  less  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile ;  and  as  in  these  floods,  the  too  great  or  too  little  rise  of 
the  waters  was  equally  fatal  to  the  lands,  king  Mceris,  to  prevent 
these  two  inconveniences,  and  to  correct,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile,  thought  proper  to  call  art 
to  the  assistance  of  nature;  and  so  caused  the  lake  to  be  dug, 
which  afterwards  went  by  his  name.  This  *  lake  was  in  cir- 
cumference about  three  thousand  six  hundred  stadia,  that  is, 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  French  leagues,  and  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  Two  pyramids,  on  each  of  which  was  placed  a 
colossal  statue,  seated  on  a  throne,  raised  their  heads  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  whilst 
their  foundations  took  up  the  same  space  under  the  water ;  a 
proof  that  they  were  erected  before  the  cavity  was  filled,  and  a 

'  iEneid,  1.  v.  ver.  588,  &c.        •  1.  vi.  ver.  27,  &c. 

t  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  140.     Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  787.     Diod.  1.  i.  p.  47.     Plin.  1.  ▼.  c.  9. 
Pomp.  Mdoy  1.  i. 

*■  Fide  Herod,  et  Dwd.     Pliny  agrees  almost  with  them. 
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demonstration  that  a  lake  of  such  vast  extent  was  the  work  of 
man's  hands,  in  one  prince's  reign.  This  is  what  several  histo- 
rians have  related  concerning  the  lake  Moeris,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  inhabitants  of  .the  country.  And  M.  Bossuet,  the  hiAof 
of  Meaux,  in  his  discourse  on  universal  history,  relates  the  whole 
as  fact.  For  my  part,  I  will  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  least 
probability  in  it.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  a  lake  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  circumference,  could  have  been 
dug  in  the  reign  of  one  prince  ?  In  what  manner,  and  where, 
could  the  earth  taken  from  it  be  conveyed?  What  should 
prompt  the  Egyptians  to  lose  the  surface  of  so  much  land  ?  By 
what  arts  could  they  fill  this  vast  tract  with  the  superfluous 
waters  of  the  Nile?  Many  other  objections  might  be  made. 
In  my  opinion,  therefore,  we  ought  to  follow  Fomponius  Mela, 
an  ancient  geographer;  especially  as  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  several  modem  travellers.  According  to  that  author,  this 
lake  is  but  twenty  thousand  paces;  that  is,  seven  or  eight 
French  leagues  in  circumference.  °  Masris,  aliquando  campus, 
nunc  lacus,  viginti  millia  passuum  in  circuitu  patens. 

This  lake  had  a  communication  with  the  Nile,  by  a  great 
canal,  more  than  four  leagues  long,f  and  fifly  feet  broad. 
Great  sluices  either  opened  or  shut  the  canal  and  lake,  as  there 
was  occasion. 

The  charge  of  opening  or  shutting  them  amounted  to  fifty 
talents,  that  is,  fifty  thousand  French  crowns.;];  The  fishing 
of  this  lake  brought  the  monarch  immense  sums;  but  its  chief 
utility  related  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  When  it  rose 
too  high,  and  was  like  to  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences, 
the  sluices  were  opened ;  and  the  waters,  having  a  free  passage 
into  the  lake,  covered  the  lands  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  enrich  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  inundation  was 
too  low,  and  threatened  a  famine,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
by  the  help  of  drains,  was  let  out  of  the  lake,  to  water  the 
lands.  In  this  manner  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile  were  cor- 
rected; and  Strabo  remarks,  that,  in  his  time,  under  Petronius, 
a  governor  of  Egypt,  when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was 
twelve  cubits,  a  very  great  plenty  ensued ;  and  even  when  it 

>  Mela,  1.  i. 

f  Eightf-fire  Hadia,  %  1 1>25QA  stexliog. 
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rose  bat  to  eight  cubits,  the  dearth  was  scarce  felt  in  the  coun- 
try ;  doubtless  because  the  waters  of  the  lake  made  up  for 
tliose  of  the  inundation*  by  the  help  of  canals  and  drains. 

Sect.  V.  The  Inundations  of  the  Nile. — ^The  Nile  is 
the  greatest  wonder  of  Egypt,  K&  it  seldom  rains  there,  this 
river,  which  waters  the  whole  country  by  its  regular  inundations, 
supplies  that  defect,  by, bringing,  as  a  yearly  tribute,  the  rains 
of  other  countries ;  which  made  a  poet  say  ingeniously,  '  the 
Egyptian  pastures,  how  great  soever  the  drought  may  be,  never 
implore  Jupiter  for  rain:' 

Te  propter  nullos  tellus  tua  postulat  imbras. 
Arida  nee  plavio  supplicat  herba  Jovi.* 

To  multiply  so  beneficent  a  river,  Egypt  was  cut  into  num- 
berless canals,  of  a  length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the 
diflR^rent  situations  and  wants  of  the  lands.  The  Nile  brought 
fertility  every  where  with  its  salutary  streams;  united  cities 
one  with  another,  and  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red-Sea ; 
maintained  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  and  fortified  the  king- 
dom against  the  enemy ;  so  that  it  was  at  once  the  nourisher 
and  protector  of  Egjrpt 

The  fields  were  delivered  up  to  it ;  but  the  cities  that  were 
raised  with  immense  labour,  and  stood  like  islands  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  looked  down  with  joy  on  the  plains  which  were 
overflowed,  and  at  the  same  time  enriched,  by  the  Nile. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  river, 
so  famous  among  the  ancients.  But  a  wonder  so  astonishing 
in  itself,  and  which  has  been  the  object  of  the  curiosity  and 
admiration  of  the  learned  in  all  ages,  seems  to  require  a 
more  particular  description,  in  which  I  shall  be  as  concise  as 
possible. 

1.  The  Sources  of  the  Nile. — ^The  ancients  placed  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon  (as  they  are 
commonly  called),  in  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude.  But 
our  modem  travellers  have  discovered  that  they  lie  in  the 
12th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  by  that  means  they  cut  off 
about  four  or  five  hundred  leagues  of  the  course  which  the 
ancients  gave  that  river.     It  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  great  moun- 

*  Seneca  (Nat.  Qtutst.  1.  iv.  c.  2.)  ascribes  these  verses  to  Ovid,  but  lliey  are 
TibuUus's. 
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tain  in  the  kingdom  of  Gojam  in  Abyssinia,  firom  two  springs, 
or  eyes,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  same 
word  in  Arabic  signifying  eye  and  fountain.  These  springs 
are  thirty  paces  from  one  another,  each  as  large  as  one  of  onr 
wells  or  a  coach-wheel.  The  Nile  is  increased  with  many 
rivulets  which  run  into  it;  and  after  passing  through  Ethiopia 
in  a  very  winding  course,  flows  at  last  into  Egypt 

2.  The  Cataracts  of  the  Nile. — ^This  name  is  given  to  some 
parts  of  the  Nile,  where  the  water  falls  down  from  the  steep 
rocks.*  This  river,  which  at  first  glided  smoothly  along  the 
vast  deserts  of  Ethiopia,  before  it  enters  Egypt,  passes  by 
the  cataracts.  Then  growing  on  a  sudden,  contrary  to  its  na- 
ture, raging  and  violent  in  those  places  where  it  is  pent  up  and 
restrained ;  after  having,  at  last,  broken  through  all  obstacles 
in  its  way,  it  precipitates  itself  from  the  top  of  some  rocks  to 
the  bottom,  with  so  loud  a  noise,  that  it  is  heard  three  leagues  off 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  accustomed  by  long  practice 
to  this  sport,  exhibit  here  a  spectacle  to  travellers  that  is  more 
terrifying  than  diverting.  Two  of  them  go  into  a  little  boat; 
the  one  to  guide  it,  the  other  to  throw  out  the  water.  After 
having  long  sustained  the  violence  of  the  raging  waves,  by 
managing  their  little  boat  very  dexterously,  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  with  the  impetuous  torrent  as  swift  as 
an  arrow.  The  affrighted  spectator  imagines  they  are  going  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  precipice  down  which  they  fall ;  when 
the  Nile,  restored  to  its  natural  course,  discovers  them  agab, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  on  its  smooth  and  calm  waters. 
This  is  Seneca's  account,  which  is  confirmed  by  our  modem 
travellers. 

*  Ezcipiunt  eum  (Nilum)  catmracts,  nobilis  insigui  spectaculo  locu. lUic 

excitatis  primum  aquis,  quas  sine  tumultu  leni  alveo  duxerat,  violentus  et  torrens 

per  malignos  transitus  progilit,  dtssimilu  slbi ^Undemque  eluctabis  obstantia,  io 

vastam  altitudinem  subito  destitutus  cadit,  cum  ingend  circorojaceuUnm  regionum 
Btrepitu ;  quem  perferre  gens  ibi  a  Persia  coUocaU  non  poluit,  obtasis  aasiduo  fragore 
auribus,  et  ob  hoc  swlibus  ad  quietiora  translatis.  Inter  miracula  fluminis  incredibi- 
lem  incolanim  audaciam  accepi.  Bini  parvula  navigia  consceoduat,  quorixm  alter 
navem  regit,  alter  exhaurit  Deinde  multum  inter  rapidam  insaniam  Nili  et  recipro- 
cos  fluctus  Tolutati,  tandem  tenuissimos  canales  tenent,  per  quos  angnsta  mpium 
effugiant:  et  cum  toto  flamine  eSusi  navigium  ruens  manu  temperaot,  magnoque 
spectantium  metu  in  caput  nixi,  cum  jam  adploraveris,  roersobque  atque  obrotos 
tant^  mole  credideris,  longd  ab  eo  in  quem  ceciderant  loco  navigant,  toimenti  modo 
misai.  Nee  mergit  cadens  unda,  sed  planis  aquis  tradit.  Senac.  Nat.  Qmmst 
1.  IV.  c.  2. 
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3.  Cautes  of  the  Inundaiion>^ 
have  invented  many  subtle  reaso\^ 
as  may  be  seen  in  Herodotus,  Dit 
But  it  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  ix 
universally  allowed,  that  the  inundatit, 
to  the  great  rains  which  (all  in  Ethiopia^ 
flows.    These  rains  swell  it  to  such  a  deg^ 
and  then  Egypt,  are  overflowed;  and  th^ 

but  a  large  river,  rises  like  a  sea,  and  ovei  ^ie 

country.  "^^  ^  - 

7  Strabo  observes,  that  the  ancients  only  ^^^^  that  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile  were  owing  to  the  rains  which  fall  in 
great  abundance  in  Ethiopia;  but  adds,  that  several  travellers 
have  since  been  eye-witnesses  of  it;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  was  very  curious  in  all  things  relating  to  arts  and  sciences, 
having  sent  thither  able  persons,  purposely  to  examine  this 
matter,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  uncommon  and 
remarkable  an  effect 

4.  The  Time  and  Continuance  of  the  Inundations. — '  Hero- 
dotus, and  after  him  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  several  other 
authors,  declare,  that  the  Nile  begins  to  swell  in  Egjrpt  at  the 
summer  solstice,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  to 
rise  till  the  end  of  September ;  and  then  decreases  gradually 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November ;  after  which  it 
returns  to  its  channel,  and  resumes  its  wonted  course.  This 
account  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  relations  of  all  the  moderns, 
and  is  founded  in  reality  on  the  natural  cause  of  the  inundation, 
viz.  the  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia  Now,  according  to  the 
constant  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  these 
rains  begin  to  fall  in  the  month  of  April,  and  continue,  during 
five  months,  till  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
The  Nile's  increase  in  Egypt  must,  consequently,  begin  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after  the  rains  have  begun  to  fall  in  Abys 
sinia ;  and  accordingly  travellers  observe,  that  the  Nile  begins 
to  rise  in  the  month  of  May,  but  so  slowly  at  the  first,  that  it 
probably  does  not  yet  overflow  its  banks.  The  inundation 
happens  not  till  about  the  end  of  June,  and  lasts  the  three 
following  months,  according  to  Herodotus. 

«  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  Id— 27.         Diod. !.  i.  p.  35—39.         Senec.  Nat.  QtuMt,  1.  iv. 
1  &  2.  r  Lib.  xvii.  p.  789.  •  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  19.     Diod.  1.  i.  p  32. 
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I  mnst  point  out  to  such  as  consult  the  originals,  a  contm- 
diction  in  this  place  between  Herodotus  and  Diodoros  on  one 
side;  and  between  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Solinus,  on  the  other. 
These  last  shorten  very  much  the  continuance  of  the  inunda- 
tion ;  and  suppose  the  Nile  to  draw  off  from  the  lands  in  three 
months  or  a  hundred  days.  And  what  adds  to  the  difficulty, 
is,  that  Pliny  seems  to  ground  his  opinion  on  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus:  In  totum  autem  revocatur  NUus  intra  ripoM  in 
lAbrd,  ut  tradit  Herodotus,  cente$imo  die,  I  leave  to  the 
learned  the  reconciling  of  this  contradiction. 

5.  The  Height  of  the  Inundatione, — *  The  just  height  of 
the  inundation,  according  to  Pliny,  is  sixteen  cubits.  When  it 
rises  but  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  a  femine  is  threatened ;  and 
when  it  exceeds  sixteen,  there  is  danger.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  a  cubit  is  a  foot  and  a  half  *  The  emperor  Julian 
takes  notice,  in  a  letter  to  Ecdicius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  that  the 
height  of  the  Nile's  overflowing  was  fifteen  cubits,  the  20th  of 
September,  in  362.  The  ancients  do  not  agree  entirely  with 
one  another,  nor  with  the  modems,  with  regard  to  the  height 
of  the  inundation ;  but  the  diference  is  not  very  considerable, 
and  may  proceed,  1.  from  the  disparity  between  the  ancient 
and  modem  measures,  which  it  is  hard  to  estimate  on  a  fixed 
and  certain  foot ;  2.  from  the  carelessness  of  the  observers  and 
historians ;  3.  from  the  real  difference  of  the  Nile's  increase, 
which  was  not  so  great  the  nearer  it  approached  the  sea. 

^  As  the  riches  of  Egypt  depended  on  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  all  the  circumstances  and  difierent  degrees  of  its  increase 
had  been  carefully  considered ;  and  by  a  long  series  of  regular 
observations,  made  during  many  years,  the  inundation  itself 
discovered  what  kind  of  harvest  the  ensuing  year  was  likely  to 
produce.  The  kings  had  placed  at  Memphis  a  measure  on 
which  these  different  increases  were  marked ;  and  from  thence 
notice  was  given  to  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  knew,  by  that  means,  beforehand,  what  they  might  fear 

>  Jd.  Epiat.  50.  *»  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  33. 

*  JostttiB  incrementam  est  cubitcrum  xvi.  Minores  -aquv  son  ojnnia  rigftot: 
ampliores  detinenl  tardius  recedendo  Hae  sereDdi  tempora  absumunt  solo  madente : 
ilia  HOD  dant  sitiente.  Utrumque  reputat  proTincia.  In  duodecim- cubitis  famem 
sentit,  in  tredecim  etiamnura  esurit:  qaatuordecim  cubita  hilaritatem  affarant, 
quindecim  securitatem,  sexdecim  deiicias.     Plin.  1.  v.  c.  9. 
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or  promise  themselves  from  the  harvest.  '  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
well  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  near  the  town  of  Syene^  made 
for  that  purpose. 

The  same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day  at  Grand  Cairo. 
In  the  court  of  a  mosque  there  stands  a  pillar,  on  which  are 
marked  the  degrees  of  the  Nile's  increase;  and  common  criers 
every  day  proclaim,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  how  high  it  is  risen. 
The  tribute  paid  to  the  Grand  Signior  for  the  lands,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  inundation.  The  day  on  which  it  rises  to  a  certain 
height,  is  kept  as  a  grand  festival,  and  solemnized  with  fire- 
woiks,  feastings,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of  public  rejoicing; 
and  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  was 
always  attended  with  an  universal  joy  throughout  all  Egypt, 
that  being  the  fountain  of  its  happiness. 

^  The  heathens  ascribed  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  to  their 
god  Serapis ;  and  the  pillar  on  which  was  marked  the  increase, 
was  preserved  religiously  in  the  temple  of  that  idol.  The 
emperor  Constantine  having  ordered  it  to  be  removed  into  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  the  Egyptians  spread  a  report,  that  the 
Nile  would  rise  no  more  by  reason  of  the  wrath  of  Serapis ; 
but  the  river  overflowed  and  increased  as  usual  the  following 
years.  Julian  the  apostate,  a  zealous  protector  of  idolatry, 
caused  this  pillar  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  temple,  out  of 
which  it  was  again  removed  by  the  command  of  Theodosius. 

6.  The  Canals  of  the  Nile  and  Spiral  Piimp«.-— >Divine 
Providence,  in  giving  so  beneficent  a  river  to  Egypt,  did  not 
thereby  intend  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  should  be  idle,  and 
enjoy  so  great  a  blessing  without  taking  any  pains.  One  may 
naturally  suppose,  that  as  the  Nile  could  not  of  itself  cover  the 
whole  country,  great  labour  was  to  be  used  to  facilitate  the 
overflowing  of  the  lands ;  and  numberless  canals  cut,  in  order 
to  convey  the  waters  to  all  parts.  The  villages,  which  stand 
very  thick  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  on  eminences,  have  each 
their  canals,  which  are  opened  at  proper  times,  to  let  the  water 
into  the  country.  The  more  distant  villages  have  theirs  also, 
even  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  waters  are 
successively  conveyed  to  the  most  remote  places.  Persons  are 
not  permitted  to  cut  the  trenches  to  receive  the  waters,  till  the 

•  lib.  zvii.  p.  817.  '  Socrat.  I.  i.  c.  18.  SozDin.  I.  y.  c.  3. 
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river  is  at  a  certain  height;  nor  to  open  them  all  at  once; 
because  otherwise  some  lands  would  be  too  much  overflowed, 
and  others  not  covered  enough.  They  begin  with  opening 
them  in  Upper,  and  afterwards  in  Lower  Egypt,  according  to 
the  rules  prescribed  in  a  roll  or  book,  in  which  all  the  measures 
aie  exactly  set  down.  By  this  means  the  water  is  husbanded 
with  such  care,  that  it  spreads  itself  over  all  the  lands.  The 
countries  overflowed  by  the  Nile  are  so  extensive,  and  lie  so 
low,  and  the  number  of  canals  so  great,  that  of  all  the  waters 
which  flow  into  Egypt  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  them  reaches  the 

sea. 

But  as,  notwithstanding  all  these  canals,  there  are  still 
abundance  of  high  lands  which  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  Nile's  overflowing ;  this  want  is  supplied  by  spiral  pomps, 
which  are  turned  by  oxen,  in  order  to  bring  the  water  into  pipes, 
which  convey  it  to  these  lands.  *  Diodorus  speaks  of  a 
similar  engine  invented  by  Archimedes  in  his  travels  into  Egypt, 
which  is  called  Cochlea  JSgyptia. 

7.  The  Fertility  caused  by  the  Nile, — There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  the  soil  is  more  fruitful  than  in  Egypt; 
which  is  owing  entirely  to  the  Nile.  *  For  whereas  other  rivers, 
when  they  overflow  lands,  wash  away  and  exhaust  their  vivific 
moisture ;  the  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  excellent  slime  it 
brings  along  with  it,  fattens  and  enriches  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  sufficiently  compensates  for  what  the  foregoing 
harvest  had  impaired.  The  husbandman,  in  this  country, 
never  tires  himself  with  holding  the  plough,  or  breaking  the 
clods  of  earth.  As  soon  as  the  Nile  retires,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  turn  up  the  earth,  and  temper  it  with  a  little  sand, 
ill  order  to  lessen  its  rankness;  after  which  he  sows  it  with 
great  ease,  and  with  little  or  no  expense.  Two  months  after, 
it  is  covered  with  all  sorts  of  com  and  pulse.  The  Egyptians 
generally  sow  in  October  and  November,  according  as  the 
waters  draw  ofi*;  and  their  harvest  is  in  March  and  April. 

The  same  land  bears,  in  one  year,  three  or  four  different 

•  lib.  i.  p.  30.  &  lib.  V.  p.  313. 

«  Cum  ceteri  amnes  ablna&t  lerras  et  eviacerent ;  Nilus  adeo  nihil  exedit  nee 
abradit,  ut  contri  adjiciat  vires. — Ita  juvat  agros  duabus  ex  causis,  et  qudd  iaiiBdaS, 
el  qaM  oblimat    Senec  Nat.  Qutni.  1.  it.  c.  2. 
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kinds  of  crops.  liCttuces  and  cucumbers  are  sown  first ;  then 
corn;  and,  after  harvest,  several  sorts  of  pulse  which  are 
peculiar  to  Egypt.  As  the  sun  is  extremely  hot  in  this  country, 
and  rains  fall  very  seldom  in  it,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
earth  would  soon  be  parched,  and  the  com  and  pulse  burnt  up 
by  so  scorching  a  heat,  were  it  not  for  die  canals  and  reservoirs 
with  which  Egypt  abounds;  and  which,  by  the  drains  from 
thence,  amply  supply  wherewith  to  water  aiid  refresh  the  fields 
and  gardens. 

The  Nile  contributes  no  less  to  the  nourishment  of  cattle, 
which  is  another  source  of  wealth  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptians 
begin  to  turn  them  out  to  grass  in  November,  and  they  graze 
till  the  end  of  March.  Words  could  never  express  how  rich 
their  pastures  are ;  and  how  fat  the  flocks  and  herds  (which, 
by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  the  air,  are  out  night  and  day) 
grow  in  a  very  little  time.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
they  are  fed  with  hay  and  cut  straw,  barley  and  beans,  which 
are  their  common  food. 

A  man  cannot,  says  'Comeille  de  Bniyn  in  his  Travels, 
help  observing  the  admirable  providence  of  Grod  towards  this 
country,  who  sends  at  a  finked  season  such  great  quantities 
of  rain  in  Ethiopia,  in  order  to  water  Egypt,  where  a  shower 
of  rain  scarce  ever  falls ;  and  who,  by  that  means,  causes  the 
driest  and  most  sandy  soil  to  become  the  richest  and  most 
fruitful  country  in  the  universe. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  here  is,  that  (as  the  inhabitants 
say)  in  the  beginping  of  June,  and  the  four  following  months, 
the  north-east  winds  blow  constantly,  in  order  to  keep  back  the 
waters,  which  otherwise  would  draw  off  too  fast ;  and  to  hinder 
them  fix)m  discharging  themselves  into  the  sea,  the  entrance  to 
which  these  winds  bar  up,  as  it  were,  from  them.  The  ancientii 
have  not  omitted  this  circumstance. 

^  The  same  Providence,  whose  ways  are  wonderful  and 
infinitely  various,  displayed  itself  afler  a  quite  different  manner 
in  Palestine,  in  rendering  it  exceeding  fruitful ;  not  by  rains, 
which  fall  during  the  course  of  the  year,  as  is  usual  in  other 
places ;  nor  by  a  peculiar  inundation  like  that  of  the  Nile  in 
Egjrpt;  but  by  sending  fixed  rains  at  two  seasons,  when  his 

'  Vol.  ii.  V  Multiformis  sapienCia.     Eph.  iii.  10. 
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people  were  obedient  to  him,  to  make  them  more  sensible  of 
their  continual  dependence  upon  him.  God  himself  commands 
them,  by  his  servant  Moses,  to  make  this  reflection :  ^  *  Tie 
land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy 
seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs :  bat 
the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.'  After  this, 
God  promises  to  give  his  people,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue 
obedient  to  him,  'the  former'  and  Hhe  latter  rain:'  the 
first  in  autumn,  to  bring  up  the  com ;  and  the  second  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  to  make  it  grow  and  ripen. 

8.  The  different  Prospects  exhibited  by  the  NUe. — There 
cannot  be  a  finer  sight  than  Egypt  at  two  seasons  of  the  year. 
*  For  if  a  man  ascends  some  mountain,  or  one  of  the  lai^gest 
pyramids  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
he  beholds  a  vast  sea,  in  which  numberless  towns  and  villages 
appear,  with  several  causeys  leading  from  place  to  place ;  the 
whole  interspersed  with  groves  and  fruit  trees,  whose  tops  only 
are  visible ;  all  which  forms  a  delightful  prospect.  This  view 
is  bounded  by  mountains  and  woods,  which  terminate*  at  the 
utmost  distance  the  eye  can  discover,  the  most  beautiful 
horizon  that  can  be  imagined.  On  the  contrary,  in  winter,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  whole 
country  is  like  one  continued  scene  of  beautiful  meadows, 
whose  verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers,  charms  the  eye.  The 
spectator  beholds,  on  every  side,  flocks  and.  herds  dispersed 
over  all  the  plains,  with  infinite  numbers  of  husbandmen  and 
gardeners.  The  air  is  then  perfumed  by  the  great  quantity  of 
blossoms  on  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other  trees;  and  is  so 
pure,  that  a  wholesomer  or  more  agreeable  is  not  found  in  the 
world ;  so  that  nature,  being  then  dead,  as  it  were,  in  all  other 
climates,  seems  to  be  alive  only  for  so  delightful  an  abode. 

9.  The  Caiud  fonned  by  the  Nile,  by  which  a  crnnmunica- 
tion  is  made  between  the  two  Sects, — ^  The  canal,  by  which  a 

h  Deut.  xi.  i&--13.  >  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  158.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  804.  Plio.  I.  vL 
c.  29.     Diod.  1.  i.p.29. 

*  Ilia  facies  pulcherrima  est,  cum  jam  se  in  agros  Nilus  ingessit.  Latent  campi, 
opertsque  sunt  valles:  oppida  iosularam  modo  extant.  Nullum  in  mediteiraneisy 
nisi  per  navigia,  commercium  est:  majorque  est  Istitia  in  gentibus,  quo  minus 
terrarum  suanim  vident.     Senec.  Nat.  Qu^ett.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 
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communication  was  made  between  the  Red-Sea  and  the 
M editerrtmean,  ought  to  have  a  place  here,  as  it  was  not  one 
of  the  least  advantages  which  the  Nile  procured  to  Egypt 
Sesostris,  or,  according  to  others,  Psammetichus,  first  projected 
the  design,  and  began  this  work.  Necho,  successor  to  the  last 
prince,  laid  out  immense  sums  upon  it,  and  employed  a  pro- 
digious number  of  men.  It  is  said,  that  above  six  score 
thousand  Egyptians  perished  in  the  undertaking.  He  gave  it 
over,  terrified  by  an  oracle,  which  told  him  that  he  would 
thereby  open  a  door  for  Barbarians  (for  by  this  name  they 
called  all  foreigners)  to  enter  Egypt.  The  work  was  continued 
by  Darius,  the  first  of  that  name ;  but  he  also  desisted  from  it, 
upon  his  being  told,  that  as  the  Red-Sea  lay  higher  than 
Egypt,  it  would  drown  the  whole  country.  But  it  was  at  last 
finished  under  the  Ptolemies,  who,  by  the  help  of  sluices, 
opened  or  shut  the  canal  as  there  was  occasion.  It  began  not 
far  fix)m  the  Delta,  near  the  town  of  Bubastus.  It  was  a 
hundred  cubits,  that  is,  twenty-five  fathoms  broad,  so  that  two 
vessels  might  pass  with  ease ;  it  had  depth  enough  to  carry  the 
lai^gest  ships ;  and  was  about  a  thousand  stadia,  that  is,  above 
fifty  leagues  long.  This  canal  was  of  great  service  to  the  trade 
of  Egypt  But  it  is  now  almost  filled  up,  and  there  are  scarce 
any  remains  of  it  to  be  seen. 


Chapter  III.     LOWER  EGYPT. 

I  AM  now  to  speak  of  Lower  Egypt.  Its  shape,  which 
resembles  a  triangle,  or  Delta,  A,  gave  occasion  to  its  bearing 
the  latter  name,  which  is  that  of  one  of' the  Greek  letters. 
Lower  Egypt  forms  a  kind  of  island ;  it  begins  at  a  place 
where  the  Nile  is  divided  into  two  large  canals,  through  which 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean :  the  mouth  on  the 
right  hand  is  called  the  Pelusian,  and  the  other  the  Canopic, 
from  two  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  Pelusium  and  Canopus, 
now  called  Damietta  and  Rosetta.  Between  these  two  large 
branches,  there  are  five  others  of  less  note.  This  island  is  the 
best  cultivated,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  richest  part  of  Egypt 
Its  chief  cities  (very  anciently)  were  HeUopolis,  Heracleopolis, 
Naucratis,  Sais,  Tanis,   Canopus,  Pelusium;   and,    in    latter 

c  2 
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times,  Alexandria,  Nicopolis,  &c.     It  was  in  the  country  of 
Tanis  that  the  Israelites  dwelt. 

^  There  was  at  Sais,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  who  b 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  with  the  following  inscription: 
'  I  am  whatever  hath  been,  and  is,  and  shall  be ;  and  no  mor- 
tal hath  yet  pierced  through  the  veil  that  shrouds  me.' 

^  Heliopolis,  that  is,  the  city  of  the  sun,  was  so  called  firom 
a  magnificent  temple  there  dedicated  to  that  planet.  Hero- 
dotus, and  other  authors  after  him,  relate  some  particulars 
concerning  the  Phoenix  and  this  temple,  which,  if  true,  would 
indeed  be  very  wonderful.  Of  this  kind  of  birds,  if  we  may 
believe  the  ancients,  there  is  never  but  one  at  a  time  in  the 
world.  He  is  brought  forth  in  Arabia,  lives  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years,  and  is  of  the  size  of  an  eagle.  His  head  is  adorned 
with  a  shining  and  most  beautiful  crest ;  the  feathers  of  his 
neck  are  of  a  gold  colour,  and  the  rest  of  a  purple  ;  his  tail  is 
white,  intermixed  with  red,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  like  stars. 
-When  he  is  old,  and  finds  his  end  approaching,  he  builds  a 
nest  with  wood  and  aromatic  spices,  and  then  dies.  Of  his 
bones  and  marrow,  a  worm  is  produced,  out  of  which  another 
Phoenix  is  formed.  His  first  care  is  to  solemnize  his  parents 
obsequies,  for  which  purpose  he  makes  up  a  ball  in  the  shape 
of  an  egg,  with  abundance  of  perfumes  of  myrrh,  as  heavy  as 
he  can  carry,  which  he  often  essays  beforehand ;  then  he  makes 
a  hole  in  it,  where  he  deposits  his  parent's  body,  and  closes  it 
carefully  with  myrrh  and  other  perfumes.  Afler  this  he  takes 
up  the  precious  load  on  his  shoulders,  and  flying  to  the  altar 
of  the  sun,  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  he  there  bums  it.  > 

Herodotus  and  Tacitus  dispute  the  truth  of  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  account,  but  seem  to  suppose  it  true  in 
general.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
account  of  it,  insinuates  plainly  enough,  that  he  looks  upon  the 
whole  as  fabulous ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  modem 
authors. 

This  ancient  tradition,  though  grounded  on  an  evident  false- 
hood, hath  yet  introduced  into  almost  all  languages,  the  custom 
of  giving  die  name  of  phoenix  to  whatever  is  singular  and 

k  Plutar.  tU  bid  p.  354.    >  Stnb.  1.  zvii.  p  806.   Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  73.   Plin.  L  z.  c.  2. 
Tacit.  Ann.  I.  vi.  c.  28. 
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uncommon  in  its  kind :  Kara  afci»  in  ierris^^  says  Juvenal, 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  accomplished  woman  in 
all  respects.    And  Seneca  observes  the  same  of  a  good  man.* 

YIThat  is  reported  of  swans,  viz.  that  they  never  sing  but  in 
their  expiring  moments,  and  that  then  they  warble  very  melo- 
diously, is  likewise  grounded  merely  on  a  vulgar  error;  and 
yet  it  is  used,  not  only  by  the  poets,  but  also  by  the  orators, 
and  even  the  philosophers.  O  mutiM  quoque  piscibus  dana^ 
tura  cycn%  si  libeat,  sonttm,"  says  Horace  to  Melpomene. 
Cicero  compares  the  excellent  discourse  which  Crassus  made 
in  the  Senate,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  the  melodious 
singing  of  a  dying  swan:  Ilia  tanqtuim  cycnea  fidt  divini 
hominis  vox  et  oratio.  De  Orat  1.  iii.  n.  6.  And  Socrates 
used  to  say,  that  good  men  ought  to  imitate  swans,  who,  per- 
ceiving by  a  secret  instinct,  and  a  sort  of  divination,  what  ad- 
vantage there  is  in  death,  die  singing  and  with  joy:  Provi- 
dentes  quid  in  marte  boni  8it^  cum  cantu  et  voluptaie  mariuntur, 
ISisc,  Qu.  1.  i.  n.  73.  I  thought  this  short  digression  might  be 
of  service  to  youth  ;  and  return  now  to  my  subject. 

It  was  in  °  Heliopolis,  that  an  ox,  under  the  name  of  Mnevts, 
vms  worshipped  as  a  god.  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  exercised 
his  sacrilegious  rage  on  this  city ;  burning  the  temples,  demo- 
lishing the  palaces,  and  destroying  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  in  it.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  some  obe- 
lisks which  escaped  his  tary;  and  others  were  brought  from 
thence  to  Rome,  to  which  city  they  are  an  ornament  even  at 
this  day. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whom  it  had 
its  name,  vied  almost  in  magnificence  with  the  ancient  cities 
in  Egypt.  It  stands  four  days*  journey  fix>m  Cairo,  and  was 
formerly  the  chief  mart  of  all  the  trade  of  the  East.  ^  The 
merchandises  were  unloaded  at  Portus  Murius,f  a  town  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red-Sea ;  from  whence  they  were  brought 
upon  camels  to  a  town  of  Thebais,  called  Copht,  and  after- 
wards conveyed  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  whither  merchants 
resorted  from  all  parts. 

•  Sai,  vi.     «  Od.  iii.  1.  iv.     •  Stmb.  1.  xvii.  p.  805.    p  Strab.  1.  ivi  p.  781. 
^  Vir  bonus  tam  citd  nee  fieri  potest,  nee  inteUigi— lanquam  Pheeniz,  flemel  anno 
quingentetnmo  naacitor.    £p.  40. 
•f  Or  Myos  Hormos. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  trade  of  the  East  hath,  at  all  times, 
enriched  those  who  carried  it  on.  This  was  the  chief  soarce 
of  the  vast  treasures  that  Solomon  amassed,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  build  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jerusalem.  ^  David, 
by  conquering  Idumsea,  became  master  of  Blath  and  Esionge- 
ber,  two  towns  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red-Sea. 
'  From  these  two  ports,  Solomon  sent  fleets  to  Ophir  and  Tar- 
shish,  which  always  brought  back  immense  riches.*  This 
traffic,  after  having  been  enjoyed  some  time  by  the  Syrians, 
who  regained  Idumsea,  passed  from  them  into  the  hands  of  di6 
Tyrians.  '  These  got  all  their  merchandise  conveyed,  by  the 
way  of  Rhinocolura  (a  sea-port  town  lying  between  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  and  Pdlestine)  to  Tyre,  from  whence  they  dis- 
tributed them  all  over  the  western  world.  Hereby  the  Tynans 
enriched  themselves  exceedingly,  under  the  Persian  empire, 
by  the  &vour  and  protection  of  whose  monarchs  they  had  the 
full  possession  of  this  trade.  But  when  the  Ptolemies  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt,  they  soon  drew  all  this 
trade  into  their  kingdom,  by  building  Berenice  and  other  ports 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Red-Sea,  belonging  to  Egypt ;  and 
fixed  their  chief  mart  at  Alexandria,  which  thereby  rose  to  be 
the  city  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  world.  There  it  continued 
for  a  great  many  centuries  after ;  and  all  the  traffic  which  the 
western  parts  of  the  world  from  that  time  had  with  Persia, 
India,  Arabia,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  was  wholly 
carried  on  through  the  Red-Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
till  a  way  was  discovered,  a  little  above  two  hundred  years 
since,  of  sailing  to  those  parts  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  this,  the  Portuguese  for  some  time  were  masters  of  this 
trade;  but  now  it  is  in  a  manner  engrossed  wholly  by  the 
English  and  Dutch.  This  short  account  of  the  East-India 
trade,  from  Solomon's  time,  to  the  present  age,  is  extracted 
from  Dr.  Prideaux.* 

"  For  the  convenience  of  trade,  there  was  built  near  Alexan- 
dria, in  an  island  called  Pharos,  a  tower  which  bore  the  same 

4  2  Sam.  viii.  14.  '  1  Kings  iz.  26.  •  Strab.  1.  zvi.  p.  481. 

t  Part  I.  i.  p.  9.  «  Strab.  1.  zrii.  p.  791.     Plin.  I.  zzxvi.  c.  12. 

*  He  got  in  one  vovage  460  talents  of  gold,  2  Chron.  viii.  18.,  which  amovnts  to 
three  millions  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Prid.  Ommeet.  vol.  i. 
ad  ann.  740,  not. 
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name.  At  the  top  of  this  tower  was  kept  a  fire,  to  light  such 
ships  as  sailed  by  night  near  those  dangerous  coasts,  which 
were  fuU  of  sands  and  shelves,  from  whence  all  other  towers, 
designed  for  the  same  use,  have  derived  their  name,  as,  Pharo 
di  Messina,  &c.  The  famous  architect  Sostratus  built  it  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  expended  eight  hundred 
talents  upon  it.*  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Some,  through  a  mistake,  have  commended  that 
prince,  for  permitting  the  architect  to  put  his  name  in  the  in- 
scription, which  was  fixed  on  the  tower,  instead  of  his  own.f 
It  was  very  short  and  plain,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.  Sostratus  Cniditu  Dexiphanis  F,  Diis  Servatoribus 
pro  navigantibus :  t.  e.  Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  son  of  Dexi- 
phanes,  to  the  protecting  deities,  for  the  use  of  sea-faring 
people.  But  certainly  Ptolemy  must  have  very  much  under- 
valued that  kind  of  immortality  which  princes  are  generally  so 
fond  of,  to  sufier,  that  his  name  should  not  be  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  an  edifice  so  capable  of  immor- 
talizing him.  '  What  we  read  in  Lucian  concerning  this  matter, 
deprives  Ptolemy  of  a  modesty,  which  indeed  would  be  very 
ill  placed  here.  This  author  informs  us  that  Sostratus,  to 
engross  in  after-times  the  whole  glory  of  that  noble  structure 
to  himself,  caused  the  inscription  with  his  own  name  to  be 
carved  in  the  marble,  which  he  afterwards  covered  with  lime, 
and  thereon  put  the  king's  name.  The  lime  soon  mouldered 
away ;  and  by  that  means,  instead  of  procuring  the  architect 
the  honour  with  which  he  had  flattered  himself,  served  only  to 
discover  to  ifuture  ages  his  mean  fraud  and  ridiculous  vanity. 

Riches  failed  not  to  bring  into  this  city,  as  they  usually  do 
in  all  places,  luxury  and  licentiousness  ;  so  that  the  Alexan- 
drian voluptuousness  became  aproverb.;|;  In  this  city  arts  and 
sciences  were  also  industriously  cultivated,  witness  that  stately 
edifice,  sumamed  the  Museum,  where  the  literati  used  to  meet, 
aod  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  and  the  famous 
library,  which  was  augmented  considerably  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 

s  De  ieribmd.  Hist.  p.  706. 

*  Eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  180,0001.  sterling. 

f  Magno  animo  Ptolemsei  regis,  quod  in  ek  permiserit  Sostrati  Onidii  arcbitocti 
structnraB  aomen  inacribi.     Plin. 
{  Ne  Alcxandrinis  quidem  permittcnda  deliciis.     Quintil. 
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delphus  ;  and  which,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  kings  his  suc- 
cessors, at  last  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
^  In  Caesar's  wars  with  the  Alexandrians,  part  of  this  librarj, 
(situate  in  the  *  Bruchion,)  which  consisted  of  four  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  was  unhappily  consumed  by  fire. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


Of  the  Mannebs  and  Customs  of  the  Egyptians. 

Egypt  was  ever  considered,  by  all  the  ancients,  as  the 
most  renowned  school  for  wisdom  and  politics,  and  the  source 
from  whence  most  arts  and  sciences  were  derived.  This  king- 
dom bestowed  its  noblest  labours  and  finest  arts  on  the  im- 
provement of  mankind ;  and  Greece  was  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  its  most  illustrious  men,  as  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Hate; 
even  its  great  legislators,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  with  many 
more  whom  it  is  needless  to  mention,  travelled  into  Egypt, 
to  complete  their  studies,  and  draw  from  that  fountain  what- 
ever was  most  rare  and  valuable  in  every  kind  of  learning. 
God  himself  has  given  this  kingdom  a  glorious  testimony, 
when  praising  Moses,  he  says  of  him,  that  ' '  He  was  leained 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.' 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Egypt,  I 
shall  confine  myself  principally  to  these  particulars :  its  kings 
and  government;  priests  and  religion;  soldiers  and  war; 
sciences,  arts,  and  trades. 

The  reader  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  sometimes  finds,  in 
the  customs  I  take  notice  of,  a  kind  of  contradiction.  This 
circumstance  is  owing  either  to  the  difference  of  countries  and 
nations,  which  did  not  always  follow  the  same  usages ;  or  to 
the  different  way  of  thinking  of  the  historians  whom  I  copy. 

'  Pint,  in  C^gs.  p.  731.     Seneca,  de  TranquUL  Amm,  c.  9.  *  Acb  vii.  22. 

*  A  quarter  or  division  of  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
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Chapter  I.     Concerning  the  KINGS  and  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  people  who  rightly  understood 
the  rales  of  government.  A  nation  so  grave  and  serious  im- 
mediately perceived,  that  the  true  end  of  politics  is,  to  make 
life  easy,  and  a  people  happy. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary ;  but,  according  to  *  Diodorus, 
the  Egyptian  princes  conducted  themselves  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  is  usually  seen  in  other  monarchies, 
where  the  prince  acknowledges  no  other  rule  of  his  actions 
than  his  own  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  But  here,  kings 
were  under  greater  restraint  from  the  laws  than  their  subjects. 
They  had  some  particular  ones  digested  by  a  former  monarch, 
that  composed  part  of  what  the  Egyptians  called  the  sacred 
books.  Thus  every  thing  being  settled  by  ancient  custom,  they 
never  sought  to  live  in  a  different  way  from  their  ancestors. 

No  slave  nor  foreigner  was  admitted  into  the  immediate 
service  of  the  prince ;  such  a  post  was  too  important  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  persons,  except  those  who  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished by  their  birth,  and  had  received  the  most  excellent 
education ;  to  the  end  that,  as  they  had  the  liberty  of  approach- 
mg  the  king's  person  day  and  night,  he  might,  from  men  so 
qualified,  hear  nothing  which  was  unbecoming  the  royal  ma- 
jesty ;  nor  have  any  sentiments  instilled  into  him  but  such  as 
were  of  a  noble  and  generous  kind.  For,  adds  Diodorus,  it  is 
very  rarely  seen  that  kings  fly  out  into  any  vicious  excess, 
unless  those  who  approach  them  approve  their  irregularities, 
or  serve  as  instraments  to  their  passions. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  freely  permitted,  not  only  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  what  they  ate  and  drank  to  be  prescribed 
them,  (a  thing  customary  in  Egypt,  whose  inhabitants  were  all 
sober,  and  whose  air  inspired  firugality,)  but  even  that  all  their 
hours,  and  almost  every  action,  should  be  under  the  regula- 
tion of  the  laws. 

In  the  morning  at  day  break,  when  the  head  is  clearest,  and 
the  thoughts  most  unperplexed,  they  read  the  several  letters 
they  received ;  to  form  a  more  just  and  dbtinct  idea  of  the 
affairs  which  were  to  come  under  their  consideration  that  day. 

•  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  63;  &c. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  they  went  to  the  daily  sacri- 
fice performed  in  the  temple ;  where,  surrounded  with  their 
whole  court,  and  the  victims  placed  before  the  altar,  they  as- 
sisted at  the  prayer  pronounced  aloud  by  the  high  priest,  io 
which  he  asked  of  the  gods,  health  and  all  other  blessings  for 
the  king,  because  he  governed  his  people  with  clemency  and 
justice,  and  made  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  the  rule  and  stand- 
ard of  his  actions.  The  high  priest  entered  into  a  long  detail 
of  his  royal  virtues ;  observing,  that  he  was  religious  to  the 
gods,  afiable  to  men,  moderate,  just,  magnanimous,  sincere; 
an  enemy  to  falsehood ;  liberal ;  master  of  his  passions ; 
punishing  crimes  with  the  utmost  lenity,  but  boundless  id 
rewarding  merit.  He  next  spoke  of  the  faults  which  kings 
might  be  guilty  of;  but  supposed  at  the  same  time  that  they 
never  committed  any,  except  by.  surprise  or  ignorance ;  and 
loaded  with  imprecations  such  of  their  ministers  as  gave  them 
ill  council,  and  suppressed  or  disguised  the  truth.  Such  were 
the  methods  of  conveying  instruction  to  their  kings.  It  was 
thought  that  reproaches  would  only  sour  their  tempers ;  and 
that  the  most  effectual  method  to  inspire  them  with  virtue, 
would  be  to  point  out  to  them  their  duty  in  praises  conform- 
able to  the  sense  of  the  laws,  and  pronounced  in  a  solemn 
manner  before  the  gods.  After  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  were 
ended,  the  councils  and  actions  of  great  men  were  read  to  the 
king  out  of  the  sacred  books,  in  order  that  he  might  govern  his 
dominions  according  to  their  maxims,  and  maintain  the  laws 
which  had  made  his  predecessors  and  their  subjects  so  happy. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality 
of  what  he  ate  or  drank  were  prescribed,  by  the  laws,  to  the 
king :  his  table  was  covered  with  nothing  but  the  most  com- 
mon food ;  because  eating  in  Egypt  was  designed,  not  to 
tickle  the  palate,  but  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  One 
would  have  concluded,  (observes  the  historian,)  that  these 
rules  had  been  laid  down  by  some  able  physician,  who  was 
attentive  only  to  the  health  of  the  prince,  rather  than  by  a 
legislator.  The  same  simplicity  was  seen  in  all  other  things ; 
and  we  read  in  ^  Plutarch  of  a  temple  in  Thebes,  which  had 
one  of  its  pillars  inscribed  with  imprecations  against  that  king 
who  first  introduced  profusion  and  luxupy  into  Egypt. 

•»  Deliitt,et(kir.p.354. 
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The  principal  duty  of  kings,  and  their  most  essential  func- 
tion, is  the  administering  justice  to  their  subjects.  Accordingly 
the  kings  of  Egypt  cultivated  more  immediately  this  duty ; 
cx>nvinced  that  on  this  depended  not  only  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  individuals,  but  the  happiness  of  the  state;  which 
would  be  a  herd  of  robbers  rather  than  a  kingdom,  should  the 
weak  be  unprotected,  and  the  powerful  enabled  by  their  riches 
and  influence  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 

Thirty  judges  were  selected  out  of  the  principal  cities,  to 
form  a  body  for  dispensing  justice  through  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  prince,  in  fiUing  these  vacancies,  chose  such  as  were 
most  renowned  for  their  honesty ;  and  put  at  their  head,  him 
who  was  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
laws,  and  was  had  in  the  most  universal  esteem.  They  had 
revenues  assigned  them,  to  the  end  that,  being  freed  from  do- 
mestic cares,  they  might  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  Thus  honourably  maintained  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  prince,  they  administered  gratuitously  to  the 
people,  that  justice  to  which  they  have  a  natural  right,  and 
which  ought  to  be  equally  open  to  all ;  and,  in  some  sense,  to 
the  poor  more  than  the  rich,  because  the  latter  find  a  support 
within  themselves ;  whereas  the  very  condition  of  the  former 
exposes  them  more  to  injuries,  and  therefore  calls  louder  for 
the  protection  of  the  laws.  To  guard  against  surprise,  affairs 
were  transacted  by  writing  in  the  assemblies  of  these  judges. 
That  false  eloquence  was  dreaded,  which  dazzles  the  mind,  and 
moves  the  passions.  Truth  could  not  be  expressed  with  too 
much  plainness,  as  it  alone  was  to  have  the  sway  in  judgments ; 
because  in  that  alone  the  rich  and  poor,  the  powerful  and  weak, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  were  to  find  relief  and  security. 
The  president  of  this  senate  wore  a  collar  of  gold  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  at  which  hung  a  figure  represented  blind,  this 
being  called  the  emblem  of  truth.  When  the  president  put 
this  collar  on,  it  was  understood  as  a  signal  to  enter  upon  busi- 
ness. He  touched  the  party  with  it  who  was  to  gain  his  cause, 
and  this  was  the  form  of  passing  sentence. 

The  most  excellent  circumstance  in  the  laws  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, was,  that  every  individual,  from  his  infancy,  was  nurtured 
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m  the  strictest  observance  of  them.  A  new  custom  in  ^  Egypt 
was  a  kind  of  miracle.  All  things  there  ran  in  the  old  channel; 
and  the  exactness  with  which  little  matters  were  adhered  to, 
preserved  those  of  more  importance;  and  consequently  no 
nation  ever  retained  their  laws  and  customs  longer  than  the 
Egyptians. 

WilAil  murder  was  punished  with  ^  death,  whatever  might 
be  the  condition  of  the  murdered  person,  whether  he  was  free- 
born  or  otherwise.  In  this  the  humanity  and  equity  of  Ae 
Egyptians  were  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  the 
master  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  slave 
The  emperor  Adrian,  indeed,  abolished  this  law ;  from  an  opi- 
nion, that  an  abuse  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  reformed,  let  iU 
antiquity  or  authority  be  ever  so  great. 

*  Perjury  was  also  punished  with  death,  because  that  crime 
attacks  both  the  gods,  whose  majesty  is  trampled  upon  by 
invoking  their  name  to  a  false  oath,  and  men,  by  breaking 
the  strongest  tie  of  human  society,  viz.  sincerity  and  veracity. 

'  The  false  accuser  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment which  the  person  accused  was  to  have  suffered,  had  the 
accusation  been  proved. 

^  He  who  had  neglected  or  refused  to  save  a  man's  life 
when  attacked,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  assist  him,  was  punished 
Bs  rigorously  as  the  assassin :  but  if  the  unfortunate  person 
could  not  be  succoured,  the  offender  was  at  least  to  be  im- 
peached ;  and  penalties  were  decreed  for  any  neglect  of  this 
kind.  Thus  the  subjects  were  a  guard  and  protection  to  one 
another;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  community  united  against 
the  designs  of  the  bad. 

^  No  man  was  allowed  to  be  useless  to  the  state ;  but  every 
one  was  obliged  to  enter  his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  a 
public  register,  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate, 
and  to  describe  his  profession,  and  his  means  of  support  If 
he  gave  a  false  account  of  himself,  he  was  inmiediately  put  to 
death. 

'  To  prevent  borrowing   of  money,    the  parent  of  sloth. 

*  Plat.  IN  Tim.  p.  656.        <>  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  70.  •  Pftg.  69.  '  Ibid, 

c  Ibid.  k  Ibid.  *  Herod.  l.ii.c.  136 
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frauds,  and  chicane,  king  Asychis  made  a  very  judicious  law. 
The  wisest  and  best  regulated  states,  as  Athens  and  Rome, 
ever  found  insuperable  difficulties,  in  contriving  a  jiist  medium, 
to  restrain,  on  one  hand,  the  cruelty  of  the  creditor  in  the 
exaction  of  his  loan ;  and  on  the  other,  the  knavery  of  the 
debtor,  who  refused  or  n^lected  to  pay  his  debts.  Now. 
Egypt  took  a  wise  course  on  this  occasion ;  and,  without  doing 
any  injury  to  the  personal  liberty  of  its  inhabitants,  or  ruining 
their  families,  pursued  the  debtor  with  incessant  fears  of  infamy 
in  case  he  were  dishonest.  No  man  was  permitted  to  borrow 
money  without  pawning  to  the  creditor  the  body  of  his  fiither, 
which  every  Egyptian  embalmed  with  great  care;  and  kept 
reverentially  in  his  house,  (as  will  be  observed  in  the  sequel,) 
and  therefore  might  be  easily  moved  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. But  it  was  equally  impious  and  infamous  not  to  redeem 
soon  so  precious  a  pledge ;  and  he  who  died  without  having 
dischaiged  this  duty,  was  deprived  of  the  customary  honours 
paid  to  the  dead."^ 

^  Diodorus  remarks  an  error  committed  by  some  of  the 
Grecian  legislators.  They  forbid,  for  instance,  the  taking 
away  (to  satisfy  debts)  the  horses,  ploughs,  and  other  imple- 
mente  of  husbandry  employed  by  peasants;  judging  it  inhu- 
man  to  reduce,  by  this  security,  these  poor  men  to  an  impossi- 
bility of  discharging  their  debts,  and  getting  their  bread :  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  permitted  the  creditor  to  imprison  the 
peasants  themselves,  who  alone  were  capable  of  using  these 
implements,  which  exposed  them  to  the  same  inconveniences, 
and  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  government  of  persons  who 
belong,  and  are  necessary,  to  it ;  who  labour  for  the  public  emo- 
lument, and  over  whose  person  no  private  man  has  any  right. 

^  Polygamy  was  allowed  in  Egypt,  except  to  the  priests,  who 
couljl  marry  but  one  woman.  Whatever  was  the  condition  of 
the  woman,  whether  she  was  free  or  a  slave,  her  children  were 
deemed  free  and  legitimate. 

k  Diod.l.i.p.71.  »Ibid.  p.  72. 

*  HiU  law  put  the  whole  sepulchre  of  the  debtor  ioto  the  power  of  the  creditor, 
who  removed  to  his  own  house  the  body  of  the  father :  the  debtor  refusing  to  dis- 
charge his  obligation,  was  to  be  deprived  of  burial,  either  in  his  father's  sepulchre  or 
uiy  other;  and  whilst  he  lived,  he  was  not  permitted  to  bury  anv  person  descended 
from  him.     MliUmir^  i»s<y^rfXi»rfk«»ri  isHU  rm^s  Ktffi^Mi — fuir  4U.X«v  fitHitm  rh 
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"*  One  custom  that  was  practised  in  Egypt,  shows  the  pro- 
found darkness  into  which  such  nations  as  were  most  cele- 
brated for  their  wisdom  have  been  plunged ;  and  this  is  the 
marriage  of  brothers  with  their  sisters,  which  was  not  only 
authorized  by  the  laws,  but  even,  in  some  measure,  originated 
from  their  religion,  from  the  example  and  practice  of  such  of 
their  gods  as  had  been  the  most  anciently  and  universally 
adored  in  Egypt,  that  is,  Osiris  and  Isis. 

^  A  very  great  respect  was  there  paid  to  old  age.  The 
young  were  obliged  to  rise  up  for  the  old ;  and  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  resign  to  them  the  most  honourable  seat.  The  Spar- 
tans borrowed  this  law  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  virtue  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the  Egyptians,  was 
gratitude.  The  glory  which  has  been  given  them  of  being  the 
most  grateful  of  all  men,  shows  that  they  were  the  best  formed 
of  any  nation  for  socid  life.  Benefits  are  the  band  of  concord, 
both  public  and  private.  He  who  acknowledges  favours, 
loves  to  confer  them ;  and  in  banishing  ingratitude,  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  good  remains  so  pure  and  engaging,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  insensible  of  it.  But  it  was  parti- 
cularly towards  their  kings  that  the  Egjrptians  prided  them- 
selves on  evincing  their  gratitude.  They  honoured  them  whilst 
living,  as  so  many  visible  representations  of  the  Deity ;  and 
afler  their  death  lamented  for  them  as  the  fathers  of  their 
country.  These  sentiments  of  respect  and  tenderness  pro- 
ceeded from  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  Divinity  himself  had 
placed  them  upon  the  throne,  as  he  distinguished  them  so 
greatly  from  all  other  mortals ;  and  that  kings  bore  the  most 
noble  characteristics  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  power  and 
will  of  doing  good  to  others  were  united  in  their  persons. 


Chapter  II.    Concerning  the  PRIESTS  and  RELIGION 

OF  the  EGYPTIANS. 

Priests,  in  Egypt,  held  the  second  rank  to  kings.  They  had 
great  privileges  and  revenues ;  their  lands  were  exempted  from 
all  imposts ;  of  which  some  traces  are  seen  in  Genesis,  where 

•  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  22.  •  Herod,  i.  ii.  c.  20. 
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it  is  said,  ® '  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  that, 
Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part,  except  the  land  of  the 
priests  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's.' 

The  prince  usually  honoured  them  with  a  large  share  in  his 
confidence  and  government,  because  they,  of  all  his  subjects, 
had  received  the  best  education,  had  acquired  the  greatest 
knowledge,  and  were  most  strongly  attached  to  the  king's  per- 
son and  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  depositaries  of  religion  and  of  the  sciences ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  was  owing  the  great  respect  which 
was  paid  them  by  the  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  by  whom 
they  were  alike  consulted  upon  the  most  sacred  things  relating 
to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  the  most  profound  subjects  in 
the  several  sciences. 

^  The  Egyptians  pretend  to  be  the  first  institutors  of  festivals 
and  processions  in  honour  of  the  gods.  One  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  the  city  of  Bubastus,  whither  persons  resorted  from  all 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand,  besides  chil- 
dren, were  seen  at  it.  Another,  sumamed  the  feast  of  the  lights, 
was  solemnized  at  Sais.  All  persons,  throughout  Egypt,  who 
did  not  go  to  Sais,  were  obliged  to  illuminate  their  windows. 

*i Different  animals  were  sacrificed  in  different  countries, 
but  one  conmion  and  general  ceremony  was  observed  in  all 
sacrifices,  viz.  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim, 
loading  it  at  the  same  time  with  imprecations ;  and  praying 
the  gods  to  divert  upon  that  victim  all  the  calamities  which 
might  threaten  Egypt. 

'It  is  to  Egypt  that  Pythagoras  owed  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  Metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls.  The  Egyp- 
tians believed,  that  at  the  death  of  men  their  souls  transmi- 
grated into  other  human  bodies ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been 
vicious,  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  bodies  of  unclean  or  ill- 
conditioned  beasts,  to  expiate  in  them  their  past  transgres- 
sions ;  and  that  after  a  revolution  of  some  centuries  they  again 
animated  other  human  bodies. 

The  priests  had  the  possession  of  the  sacred  books,  which 
contained,  at  large,  the  principles  of  government,  as  well  as  the 
mysteries  of  divine  worship.  Both  '  were  uncommonly  involved 

•  Gen.  zlvii.  26.  P  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  60.  « Ibid.  c.  39 

'Diod.  I.  i.  p.  88.  •  Piut.  de  bid.  et  Qnr.  p.  354. 
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m  symbols  and  enigmas,  which,  under  these  veils,  made  trutk 
more  venerable,  and  excited  more  strongly  the  curiosity  oi 
men.  The  figure  of  Harpocrates,  in  the  Egyptian  sanctuaries, 
with  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  seemed  to  intimate,  that  mys- 
teries were  there  enclosed,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  revealed 
to  very  few.  The  sphinxes,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  all 
temples,  implied  the  same.  It  is  very  well  known  that  pyra- 
mids, obelisks,  pillars,  statues,  in  a  word,  all  public  monumeDts. 
were  usually  adorned  with  hieroglyphics ;  that  is,  with  sym- 
bolical writings;  whether  these  were  characters  unknown  to 
the  vulgar,  or  figures  of  animals,  under  which  was  couched  a 
hidden  and  parabolical  meaning.  ^Thus,  by  a  hare,  was  signi- 
fied a  lively  and  piercing  attention,  because  this  creature  has  a 
very  delicate  sense  of  hearing.  ^  The  statue  of  a  judge  without 
hands,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  symbolized  the 
duties  of  those  who  were  to  exercise  the  judiciary  functions. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  treat  fully  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians.  But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  articles,  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  it ;  and  these  are  the  worship  of  the 
different  deities,  and  the  ceremonies  relating  to  funerals. 

Sect.  I.  The  Worship  of  the  various  Deities. — Never 
were  any  people  more  superstitious  than  the  Egyptians ;  they 
had  a  great  number  of  gods,  of  different  orders  and  degrees, 
which  I  shall  omit,  because  they  belong  more  to  fable  than  to 
history.  Among  the  rest,  two  were  universally  adored  in  that 
country,  and  these  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  which  are  thought  to 
be  the  sun  and  moon ;  and,  indeed,  the  worship  of  those  planets 
gave  rise  to  idolatry. 

Besides  these  gods,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a  great  num- 
ber of  beasts ;  as  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  hawk,  the  cro- 
codile, the  ibis,*  the  cat,  &c.  Many  of  these  beasts  were  the 
objects  of  the  superstition  only  of  some  particular  cities ;  and 
whilst  one  people  worshipped  one  species  of  animals  as  gods, 
their  neighbours  held  the  same  animals  in  abomination.  This 
was  the  source  of  the  continual  wars  which  were  carried  on 
between  one  city  and  another ;  and  this  was  owing  to  the  false 
policy  of  one  of  their  kings,  who,  to  deprive  them  of  the  oppor- 

t  Plut.  Sympo9.  I.  iv.  p.  670  .   •  W  de  hid.  p  355. 

*  Or  Egyptian  stork 
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tuDity  and  means  of  conspiring  against  the  stale,  endeavoured 
to  draw  off  their  attention,  by  engaging  them  in  religious  con- 
tests. I  call  this  a  false  and  mistaken  policy;  because  it 
directly  thwarts  the  true  spirit  of  government,  the  aim  of  which 
is,  to  unite  all  its  members  in  the  strictest  ties,  and  to  make  all 
its  strength  consist  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  several  parts. 

Every  nation  had  a  great  zeal  for  their  gods.  '  Among  us,' 
says  '  Cicero,  '  it  b  very  common  to  see  temples  robbed,  and 
statues  carried  off,  but  it  was  never  known  that  any  person  in 
Egypt  ever  abused  a  crocodile,  an  ibis,  a  cat ;  for  its  inhabit- 
ants would  have  suffered  the  most  extreme  torments,  rather 
than  be  guilty  of  such  sacril^fe/  ^  It  was  death  for  any  person 
to  kill  one  of  these  animals  voluntarily ;  and  even  a  punishment 
was  decreed  against  him  who  should  have  killed  an  ibis,  or  cat, 
with  or  without  design.  '  Diodorus  relates  an  incident,  to  which 
he  himself  was  an  eye-witness  during  his  stay  in  Egypt.  A  Ro- 
man having  inadvertently,  and  without  design,  killed  a  cat,  the 
exasperated  populace  ran  to  his  house ;  and  neither  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  who  immediately  detached  a  body  of  his  guards, 
nor  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  could  rescue  the  unfortu- 
nate criminal.  And  sueh  was  the  reverence  which  the  Egyp- 
tians had  for  these  animak,  that  in  an  extreme  famine  they 
chose  to  eat  one  another,  rather  than  feed  upon  their  imagined 
deities. 

*  Of  all  these  animals,  the  bull  Apis,  called  Epaphus  by  the 
Greeks,  was  the  most  famous.  Magnificent  temples  were 
erected  to  him ;  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  him  while  he 
lived,  and  still  greater  after  his  death.  Egypt  went  then  into 
a  general  mourning.  His  obsequies  were  solemnized  with 
such  a  pomp  as  is  hardly  credible.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  the  bull  Apis  dying  of  old  age,*  the  funeral  pomp,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  expenses,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  French  crowns.*  After  the  last  honours  had  been 
paid  to  the  deceased  god,  the  next  care  was  to  provide  him  a 

«  De  Nat.  Dear.  1.  i.  n.  82.     TWc.  Qtuut.  1.  ▼.  n.  78.     7  Heitxi.  1.  ii.  c.  65. 

•  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  74.  76.  •  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  27,  &c.     Diod.  1.  i.  p.  76.     Plin. 

1.  viii.  c.  46. 

**  Pliny  affirms,  that  he  was  do*  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  term  of  yean ;  and 
was  drowned  in  the  priestV  well.  Non  est  fas  eum  certos  vitse  excedere  annoa, 
mersumque  in  sacerdotum  fonte  enecant.     Nat.  JFfitt.  I.  viii.  c.  46. 

f  Above  11,250/.  sterling. 
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saccessor ;  and  all  Egypt  was  sought  through  for  that  porpaae. 
He  was  known  by  certain  signs,  which  distinguished  him  iioni 
all  other  ahimak  of  that  species ;  upon  his  forehead  was  to  be 
a  white  spot,  in  form  of  a  crescent;  on  his  back,  the  figure  of 
an  eagle ;  upon  his  tongue,  that  of  a  beetle.  As  soon  as  he 
was  foundt  mourning  gave  place  to  joy ;  and  nothing  was  heaid, 
in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  but  festivals  and  rejoicings.  The  new 
god  was  brought  to  Memphis,  to  take  possession  of  his  dignity, 
and  there  installed  with  a  great  number  of  ceremonies.  Tbt 
reader  will  find  hereafter,  that  Cambyses,  at  his  return  firom  his 
unfortunate  expedition  against  Ethiopia,  finding  all  the  Egyp- 
tians in  transports  of  joy  for  the  discovery  of  their  new  god 
Apis,  and  imagining  that  this  was  intended  as  an  insult  upon 
his  misfortunes,  killed,  in  the  first  impulse  of  his  fury,  the 
young  bull,  who,  by  that  means,  had  but  a  short  enjoyment  of 
his  divinity. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  golden  calf  set  up  near  mount  Sinai  by 
the  Israelites,  was  owing  to  their  abode  in  Egypt,  and  an  imi- 
tation of  the  god  Apis ;  as  well  as  those  which  were  afterwards 
set  up  by  Jeroboam  (who  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
Egypt)  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  Egyptians,  not  contented  with  offering  incense  to  *^niin«lg^ 
carried  tibeir  folly  to  such  an  excess,  as  to  ascribe  a  divinity 
to  the  pulse  and  roots  of  their  gardens.  For  this  they  aie  in- 
geniously reproached  by  the  satirist : 

*  Who  his  not  heard  where  Egypt's  realms  are  nam'd, 

What  monster-gods  her  frantic  sons  havo  fram'd  Y 

Here  Ibis  gorg'd  with  well-grown  serpents,  there 

The  Crocodile  commands  reli^ous  fear : 

Where  Memnon's  statue  magic  strings  inspire 

With  vocal  sounds,  that  emulate  the  Tyre ; 

And  Thebes,  such,  Fate,  are  thy  disastrous  turns  I 

Now  prostrate  o'er  her  pompons  ruins  mourns ; 

A  monkey-god,  prodigious  to  be  told ! 

Strikes  the  beholder's  eye  with  burntsh'd  gold : 

To  godship  here  blue  Triton's  scaly  herd. 

The  river-progeny  is  there  preferred : 

Through  towns  Diana's  power  neglected  lies, 

Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  rise : 

And  should  you  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  tine 

Would  eipiate  the  sacrilegious  ctime 

Religious  nations  sure,  and  blest  abodes. 

Where  ev'ry  orchard  is  o*errmi  with  gods. 

*  Quis  nescit,  Volusi  Bitbiroice,  qualia  dement 
iEgyptus  portents  colat  r    Crooodilon  adocnt 
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It  is  astouishlng  to  see  a  iiation»  which  boasted  its  superiority 
above  aU  others  with  «jregard  to  wisdom  and  learning,  thus 
bliiidly  abandon  itself  to  the  most  gross  and  ridiculous  super-* 
stitions.  Indeed,  to  read  of  animals  and  vile  insects,  honoured 
with  religious  worship,  placed  in  temples,  and  maintained  with 
great  care,  and  at  an  extravagant  expense  ;*  to  read,  that  those 
who  murdered  them  were  punished  with  death ;  and  that  these 
animals  were  embalmed,  and  solemnly  deposited  in  tombs  as- 
signed them  by  the  public ;  to  hear  that  this  extravagance  was 
carried  to  such  lengths,  as  that  ledcs  and  onions  were  acknow- 
ledged as  deities;  were  invoked  in  necessity,  and  depended 
upon  for  succour  and  protection  ;  are  absurdities  which  we,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  can  scarce  believe ;  and  yet  they  have 
the  evidence  of  all  antiquity.  *  You  enters'  says  ^  Lucian,.*  into 
a  magnificent  temple,  every  part  of  which  glitters  with  gold 
and  silver.  You  there  look  attentively  for  a  god,  and  are 
cheated  with  a  stork,  an  ape,  or  a  cat;*  *  a  just  emblem,'  adds 
that  author,  *  of  too  many  palaces,  the  masters  of  which  are 
far  from  being  the  brightest  ornaments  of  them.' 

^  Several  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  worship  paid  to  ani- 
mals by  the  Egyptians. 

The  first  is  drawn  from  fabulous  history.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  gods,  in  a  rebellion  made  against  them  by  men,  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  there  concealed  themselves  under  the  form  of 
different  animals ;  and  that  this  gave  birth  to  the  worship  which 
was  afterwards  paid  to  those  animals. 

The  second  is  taken  from  the  benefit  f  which  these  several 
animals  procure  to  mankind :  oxen  by  their  labour ;  sheep  by 
their  wool  and  milk ;  dogs  by  their  service  in  hunting,  and 

Pin  h«c :  ilia  pavet  utnnm  lerpentibas  Ibin. 

Bfflgies  mcri  nitet  aurea  Cercopitheci, 

Dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordn, 

Atque  retus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portia. 

lUic  ccenileoa,  hie  piacem  flumlnis,  illic 

Oppida  tota  caaeai  Tenerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 

Pornim  et  coepe  nefas  violare,  ac  fraogere  morsu. 

O  sanctaa  geotes,  quibus  haBC  naMuntor  in  hortia 

Numina !  Juven.  Sat,  xv. 

i  hmoff.  «  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  77,  &c. 

*  Diodoras  affirms,  that  in  his  time,  the  expense  amounted  to  do  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  22,500/.  sterling.     Lib.  i.  p.  76. 

f  Ipsi  qui  irridentur  iEgyptii,  nullam  belluam  nisi  ob  aliquam  utilitatem,  quam 
•X  ^  caperent,  consi^cravenint.     Cic.  lib.  i.     De  Nai.Deor,  n.  101. 
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guarding  houses,  m^hence  (he  god  Anubis  was  represented  with 
a  dog's  head :  the  ibis,  a  bird  very  oHich  resembling  a  stoiicy 
was  worshipped,  because  he  put  to  fliglit  the  winged  serpents, 
with  which  Egypt  would  otherwise  have  been  grievously  in- 
fested ;  the  crocodile,  an  amphibious  creature,  that  is,  living 
alike  upon  land  and  water,  of  a  surprising  strength  and  size,* 
was  worshipped,  because  he  defended  Egypt  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  wild  Arabs ;  the  ichneumon  was  adored,  because 
he  prevented  the  too  great  increase  of  crocodiles,  which  might 
have  proved  destructive  to  Egypt.  Now  the  little  animal  in 
question  does  this  service  to  the  country  two  ways.  First,  it 
watches  the  time  when  the  crocodile  is  absent,  and  breaks  his 
eggs,  but  does  not  eat  them.  Secondly,  when  the  crocodile  is 
asleep  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  (and  he  always  sleeps  with 
his  mouth  open,)  the  ichneumon,  which  lies  concealed  in  the 
mud,  leaps  at  once  into  his  mouth ;  gets  down  to  his  entrails, 
which  he  gnaws ;  then  piercing  his  belly,  the  skin  of  which  is 
very  tender,  he  escapes  with  safety ;  and  thus,  by  his  address 
aud  subtilty,  returns  victorious  over  so  terrible  an  animal. 

Philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  reasons  which  were  too 
trifling  to  account  for  such  strange  absurdities  as  dishonoured 
the  heathen  system,  and  at  which  themselves  secretly  blushed, 
have,  lunce  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  supposed  a  third 
reason  for  the  worship  which  the  Egyptians  paid  to  animals, 
aud  declared,  that  it  was  not  offered  to  the  animals  themselves, 
but  to  the  gods,  of  whom  they  are  symbols.  ^  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  where  he  examines  professedly  the  pretensions  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  the  two  most  famous  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  says 
as  follows :  '  Philosophers  honour  tlie  image  of  God  wherever 
they  find  it,  even  in  inanimate  beings,  and  consequently  more 
in  those  which  have  life.  We  are  therefore  to  approve,  not 
the  worshippers  of  these  animals,  but  those  who,  by  their 
means,  ascend  to  the  Deity ;  they  are  to  be  considered  as  so 
many  mirrors,  which  nature  holds  forth,  and  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  displays  himself  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  or,  as 
so  many  instruments,  which  he  makes  use  of  to  manifest  out- 
wardly his  incomprehensible  wisdom.     Should  men  therefore, 

d  P.  382. 

*  Which,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  more  than  17  cubits  in  length :  1.  ii.  c.  68. 
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for  the  embellishing  of  statues,  amass  together  all  the  gold  and 
precious  stones  in  the  world ;  the  worship  must  not  be  referred 
to  the  statues,  for  the  Deity  does  not  exist  in  colours  artfully 
disposed,  nor  in  frail  matter  destitute  of  sense  and  motion.' 
^  Plutarch  says  in  the  same  treatise^  '  that  as  the  sun  and  moon, 
heaven,  earth,  and  the  sea,  are  common  to  all  men,  but  have 
different  names,  according  to  the  difference  of  nations  and  lan- 
guages; in  like  manner,  though  there  is  but  one  Deity,  and 
one  providence  which  governs  the  universe,  and  which  has 
several  subaltern  ministers  under  it;  men  give  to  the  Deity, 
which  is  tlie  same,  different  nunes,  and  pay  it  different  ho- 
nours, according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  every  country/ 

But  were  these  reflections,  which  offer  the  most  rational 
vindication  that  can  be  suggested  of  idolatrous  worship,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  absurdity  of  it ;  could  it  be  called  a  raising  of  the 
divine  attributes  in  a  suitable  manner,  to  direct  the  worshipper 
to  admire  and  seek  for  the  image  of  them  in  beasts  of  the  most 
vile  and  contemptible  kinds,  as  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  cats  ? 
Was  not  this  rather  degrading  and  debasing  the  Deity,  of  whom 
even  the  most  stupid  usually  entertain  a  much  greater  and 
more  august  idea  ? 

And  even  these  philosophers  were  not  always  so  just,  as  to 
ascend  from  sensible  beings  to  their  invisible  Author.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us,  that  these  pretended  sages  deserved,  on  ac- 
count of  their  pride  and  ingratitude,  to  be  '  '  given  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind ;  and  whilst  they  professed  themselves  wise,  to 
become  fools,  for  having  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God,  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds^ 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.'  To  show  what 
man  is  when  left  to  himself,  God  permitted  that  very  nation, 
which  had  carried  human  wisdom  to  its  greatest  height,  to  be 
the  theatre  in  which  the  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  idolatry 
was  acted.  And,  on  the  other  side,  to  display  the  almighty 
power  of  his  grace,  he  converted  the  frightful  deserts  of  Egypt 
into  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  by  peopling  them,  in  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  his  providence,  with  numberless  multitudes  of 
illustrious-  hermits,  whose  fervent  piety  and  rigorous  penance 
have  done  so  much  honour  to  the  Christian  religion      I  can- 

•  P.  377  and  378.  '  Rom.  i.  ver.  22,  35. 
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not  forbear  giving  here  a  famous  instance  of  it ;  and  I  hi^ 
the  reader  will  excuse  this  kind  of  digression. 

*  '  The  great  wonder  of  Lower  Egypt,'  says  Abb^  Fleory,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  Histoty,  '  was  the  city  of  Ozyrinchus,  peo- 
pled with  monks,  both  within  and  without,  so  tiiat  they  were 
more  numerous  than  its  other  inhabitants.  The  public  edifices 
and  idol  temples  had  been  converted  into  monasteries,  and 
these  likewise  were  more  in  number  than  the  private  houses. 
The  monks  lodged  even  over  the  gates  and  in  the  txyweis. 
The  people  had  twelve  churches  to  assemble  in»  exclusive  ci 
the  oratories  belonging  to  the  monasteries.  There  were  twenty 
thousand  virgins  and  ten  thousand  monks  in  this  city,  eveiy 
part  of  which  echoed  night  and  day  with  the  praises  of  God. 
By  order  of  the  magistrates,  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  gates, 
to  take  notice  of  all  strangers  and  poor  who  came  into  the 
city;  and  the  inhabitants  vied  with  each  other  who  should 
first  receive  them,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  hospitality  towards  them.' 

Sect.  II.  The  Ceremonies  of  tthe  Eotptian  Funerals. 
-—I  shall  now  give  a  concise  account  of  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Egyptians. 

The  honours  which  have  been  paid  in  all  ages  and  natioos 
to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  reli^ous  care  which  has 
always  been  taken  of  sepulchres,  seem  to  insinuate  an  univer- 
sal persuasion,  that  bodies  were  lodged  in  sepulchres  merely 
as  a  deposit  or  trust.    * 

We  have  already  observed,  in  our  mention  of  the  pyramids, 
with  what  magnificence  sepulchres  were  built  in  Egypt  for, 
besides  that  they  were  erected  as  so  many  sacred  monuments, 
destined  to  transmit  to  future  times  tlie  memory  of  great 
princes  ;  they  were  likewise  considered  as  the  mansions  where 
the  body  was  to  remain  during  a  long  succession  of  ages: 
whereas  common  houses  were  called  inns,  in  which  men 
were  to  aUde  only  as  travellers,  and  that  during  the  course  of 
a  life  which  was  too  short  to  engage  their  affections. 

When  any  person  in  a  family  died,  all  the  kindred  and 
friends  quitted  their  usual  habits,  and  put  on  mourning,  and 

t  Tom.  V.  pp.  25»  26.  *  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  47. 
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abstained  from  baths,  wine,  and  dainties  of  every  kind.  This 
moarning  continued  forty  or  seventy  days,  probably  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  person^ 

^  Bodies  were  embalmed  three  different  ways.  The  most 
magnificent  was  bestowed  on  persons  of  distinguished  rank, 
and  the  expense  amounted  to  a  talent  of  silver,  or  ihree  thou* 
sand  French  livres.* 

^  Many  hands  were  employed  in  this  ceremony.  Some  drew 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  by  an  instrument  made  for  that 
purpose.  Others  emptied  the  bowels  and  intestines,  by  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  side,  with  an  Ethiopian  stone  that  was  as  sharp 
as  a  raior ;  after  whidi  the  cavities  were  filled  with  perfumes 
and  various  odoriferous  drugs.  As  this  evacuation  (which  was 
necessarily  attended  with. some  dissections)  seemed  in  some 
measure  cruel  and  inhuman,  the  persons  employed  fled  as 
soon  as  the  operation  was  over,  and  were  pursued  with  stones 
by  the  standers-by.  But  those  "who  embalmed  the  body  were 
honourably  treated.  They  filled  it  with  myrih,  cinnamon^  and 
all  sorts  of  spices.  After  a  c^tain  time,  the  body  was  swathed 
in  lawn  fillets,  which  were  glued  together  with  a  kind  of  very 
thin  gum,  and  then  crusted  ov^  with  the  most  exquisite  per- 
fumes. By  this  means,  it  is  said,  that  the  entire  figure  of  the 
body,  the  very  lineaments  of  the  face,  and  even  the  hairs  on 
the  lids  and  eye*brows  were  preserved  in  their  natural  perfec- 
tion. The  body,  thus  ^nbalmed,  was  delivered  to  the  relations, 
who  shut  it  up  in  a  kind  of  open  chest,  fitted  exactly  to  the 
size  of  the  corpse ;  then  they  placed  it  upright  against  the  wall, 
either  in  their  sepulchres  (if  they  had  any)  or  in  their  houses. 
These  embalmed  bodies  are  what  we  now  cbJI  Mummies,  which 
are  still  brou^t  firom  Egypt,  and  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  This  shows  the  care  which  the  Egyptians  took 
of  their  dead.  Their  gratitude  to  their  deceased  relations  was 
immortal.  Children,  by  seeing  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors 
thus  preserved,  recalled  to  mind  those  virtues  for  which  the 
public  bad  honoured  them  ;  and  were  excited  to  a  love  of  those 
laws  which  such  excellent  persons  had  left  for  their  security. 

A  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  85,  &c.  ^  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  81. 

*  About  Wl.  iO«.  sterling. 
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We  find  that  part  of  these  ceremonies  were  p^ormed  in  the 
funeral  honours  paid  to  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

I  have  said  that  the  public  recognised  the  virtues  of  deceased 
persons,  because  that,  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the 
sacred  asylum  of  the  tomb,  they  underwent  a  solemn  tiial. 
And  this  circumstance  in  the  Egyptian  funerals,  is  one  of  tiie 
most  remarkable  to  be  found  in  ancient  history 

It  was  a  consolation  among  the  heathens,  to  a  dying  man, 
to  leave  a  good  name  behind  him ;  and  they  imagined  that  this 
is  the  only  human  blessing  of  which  death  cannot  deprive  us. 
But  the  Egyptians  would  not  suffer  praises  to  be  bestowed 
indiscriminately  on  all  deceased  persons.  This  honour  was  to 
be  obtained  only  from  the  public  voice.  The  assembly  of  the 
judges  met  on  the  other  side  of  a  lake,  which  they  crossed  in  a 
boat.  He  who  sat  at  the  helm  was  called  Charon,  in  the 
Egyptian  language ;  and  this  first  gave  the  hint  to  Orpheos, 
who  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  ^fter  him,  to  the  other  Greeks, 
to  invent  the  fiction  of  Charon's  boat  As  soon  as  a  man  was 
dead,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial.  The  public  acciiser  was 
heard.  If  he  proved  that  the  deceased  had  led  a  bad  Ufe,  his 
memory  was  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  burial.  The 
people  admired  the  power  of  the  lavrs,  which  extended  even 
beyond  the  grave;  and  every  one,  struck  with  the  disgrace 
inflicted  on  the  dead  person,  was  afraid  to  reflect  dishonour  on 
his  own  memory,  and  his  family.  But  if  the  deceased  person 
was  not  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  was  interred  in  an  honour- 
able manner. 

A  still  more  astonishing  circumstance,  in  this  public  inquest 
upon  the  dead,  was,  that  the  throne  itself  was  no  protection 
from  it.  Kings  were  spared  during  their  lives,  bcK»tuse  the 
public  peace  was  concerned  in  this  forbeaiaiice;  but  their 
quality  did  not  exempt  them  from  the  judgment  passed  upon 
the  dead,  and  even  some  of  them  were  deprived  of  sepulture. 
This  custom  was  imitated  by  the  Israelites  We  see,  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  bad  kings  were  not  interred  in  the  monuments  of 
their  ancestors.  This  practice  suggested  to  princes,  that  if 
their  majesty  placed  them  out  of  the  reach  of  men's  judgment 
while  they  were  alive,  they  would  at  last  be  liable  to  it  when 
death  should  reduce  them  to  a  level  with  their  subjects. 
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When  therefore  a  favourable  judgment  was  pronounced  on  a 
deceased  person,  the  next  thing  was  to  proceed  to  the  cere- 
monies of  interment  In  his  panegyric,  no  mention  was  made 
of  his  birth,  because  every  Egyptian  was  deemed  noble.  No 
praises  were  considered  as  just  or  true,  but  such  as  related  to 
the  personal  merit  of  the  deceased.  He  was  applauded  for 
having  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  younger  years ; 
and  in  his  more  advanced  age,  for  having  cultivated  piety 
towards  the  godsn  justice  towards  men,  gentleness,  modesty, 
moderation,  and  all  other  virtues  which  constitute  the  good 
man.  Then  all  the  people  besought  the  gods  to  receive  the 
deceased  into  the  assembly  of  the  just,  and  to  admit  him  as 
a  partaker  with  them  of  their  everlasting  felicity. 

To  conclude  this  article  of  the  ceremonies  of  funerals,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  to  young  pupils  the  different  manners 
in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  treated  by  the  ancients. 
Some,  as  we  observed  of  the  Egyptians,  exposed  them  to  view 
after  they  had  been  embalmed,  and  thus  preserved  them  to 
afler-ages.  Others,  as  the  Romans,  burnt  them  on  a  funeral 
pile ;  and  others  again,  laid  them  in  the  earth. 

The  care  to  preserve  bodies  without  lodging  them  in  tombs, 
appears  injurious  to  human  nature  in  general,  and  to  those 
persons  in  particular  to  whom  respect  is  designed  to  be  shown 
by  this  custom ;  because  it  exposes  too  visibly  their  wretched 
state  and  deformity ;  since,  whatever  care  may  be  taken,  specta- 
tors see  nothing  but  the  melancholy  and  frightful  remains  of 
what  they  once  were.  The  custom  of  burning  dead  bodies  has 
something  in  it  cruel  and  barbarous,  in  destroying  so  hastily 
the  remains  of  persons  once  dear  to  us.  That  of  interment  is 
certainly  the  most  ancient  and  religious.  It  restores  to  the 
earth  what  had  been  taken  from  it ;  and  prepares  our  belief  of 
a  second  restitution  of  our  bodiea,  from  that  dust  of  which  they 
were  at  first  formed. 


Chapfbr  III.  Of  thb  EGYPTIAN  SOLDIERS  and  WAR. 

The  profession  of  arms  was  in  great  repute  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. Afler  the  sacerdotal  families,  the  most  illustrious,  as 
witl^us,  were  those  devoted  to  a  military  life.     They  were  not 
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only  distinguished  by  honours,  but  by  ample  liberalities.  Every 
soldier  was  allowed  twelve  ArourBe,  that  is,  a  piece  of  arable 
land  very  near  answering  to  half  a  French  acre,*  exempt  from 
all  tax  or  tribute.  Besides  this  privilege,  each  soldier  received 
a  daily  allowance  of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  of  flesh,  and  a 
quart  of  wine.f  This  allowance  was  sufficient  to  support  part 
of  their  &mily.  Such  an  indulgence  made  them  more  aflec- 
tionate  to  the  person  of  their  prince,  and  the  interests  of  their 
country,  and  more  resolute  in  their  defence  of  both ;  and  as 
'Diodorus  observes,  it  was  thought  inconsistent  with  good 
policy,  and  even  common  senile,  to  commit  the  defence  of  a 
country  to  men  who  had  no  interest  in  its  preservation. 

^  Four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  kept  in  continual 
pay ;  all  natives  of  Egypt,  and  trained  up  in  the  exactest  disci- 
pline. They  were  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  by  a  severe 
and  rigorous  education.  There  is  an  art  of  forming  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind.  This  art,  lost  by  our  sloth,  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  especially  to  the  Egyptians.  Foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  were  performed  in  Egypt  with  won- 
derful agility,  and  the  world  could  not  show  better  horsemen 
than  the  Egyptians.  "  The  Scripture  in  several  places  speaks 
advantageously  of  their  cavalry. 

Military  laws  were  easily  preserved  in  Egypt,  because  sons 
received  them  from  their  fathers;  the  profession  of  war,  as  all 
others,  being  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  ®  Those  who  fled 
in  battle,  or  discovered  any  signs  of  cowardice,  were  only 
distinguished  by  some  particular  mark  of  ignominy ;  it  being 
thought  more  advisable  to  restrain  them  by  motives  of  honour, 
than  by  the  terrors  of  punishment 

But  notwithstanding  this,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  a  warlike  people.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to 
have  regular  and  well-paid  troops ;  to  have  armies  exercised 

I  Lib.  i.  p.  67.  -  Heiod.  1.  ii.  c.  164, 168. 

•  Cant.  i.  8.    Im.  uxvi.  9.  •  Oiod.  p.  76. 

•  Twelve  Artmrm.  An  EffjfpiiaH  Arwra  was  10,000  iqaare  cubits,  equal  to 
three  raods,  two  perches,  56J  square  feel  of  our  measure. 

f  The  Greek  i^  «Tm«  ^tm^u  Ji^mtv^iMt,  which  some  have  made  to  signify  a  deter- 
minate quantity  of  wine,  or  any  other  liquid:  others,  regarding  the  etymology  of  the 
nvord  <l^«rfi|(,  have  translaica  it  by  Aooilrwi,  a  bucket,  as  Lacrelius,  lib.  v.  51, 
others  by  kauMtuMf  a  draught  or  sup.  Herodotiu  says,  this  allowance  wax  giVen  only 
to  the  two  thousand  guards  who  attended  annually  on  the  kings.     Lib.  li.  c.  19%. 
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in  peace,  and  employed  only  in  mock  fights ;  it  is  war  aloue, 
and  real  combats,  which  form  the  soldier.  Egypt  loved  peace, 
because  it  loved  justice,  and  maintained  soldiers  only  for  its 
security.  Its  inhabitants,  content  with  a  country  which 
abounded  in  all  things,  had  no  ambitious  dreams  of  conquest. 
The  Egyptians  extended  their  reputation  in  a  very  different 
manner,  by  sendine  colonies  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
with  them  laws  and  politeness.  They  triumphed  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  counsels,  and  the  superiority  of  their  knowledge ;  and 
this  empire  of  the  mind  appeared  more  noble  and  glorious  to 
them,  than  that  which  is  achieved  by  arms  and  conquest. 
But,  nevertheless,  Egypt  has  given  birth  to  illustrious  con- 
querors, as  will  be  observed  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  its  kings. 


Chaptbr  IV.    Of  thsir  ARTS  and  SCIENCES. 

Thb  Egyptians  had  an  inventive  genius,  but  directed  it  only  to 
useful  projects.  Their  Mercuries  filled  Egypt  with  wonderful 
inventions,  and  left  it  scarcely  ignorant  of  any  thing  which 
could  contribute  to  accomplish  the  mind,  or  procure  ease  and 
happiness.  The  discoverers  of  any  useful  invention  received, 
both  living  and  dead,  rewards  worthy  of  their  profitable  labours. 
It  is  this  which  consecrated  the  books  of  their  two  Mercuries, 
and  stamped  them  with  a  divine  authority.  The  first  libraries 
were  in  Egypt ;  and  the  titles  they  bore  inspired  an  eager  desire 
to  enter  them,  and  dive  into  the  secrets  they  contained.  They 
were  called  the  remedy  for  the  disecuef  of  the  soul,*  and  that 
very  justly,  because  the  soul  was  there  cured  of  ignorance,  the 
most  dangerous,  and  the  parent  of  all  other  maladies. 

As  their  country  was  level,  and  the  sky  always  serene  and 
unclouded,  the  Egyptians  were  among  the  first  who  observed 
the  courses  of  the  planets.  These  observations  led  them  to 
regulate  the  yearf  from  the  course  of  the  sun ;  for  as  Diodorus 

f  It  will  not  seem  lOrpriring  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  most  ancient 
ohtenren  of  the  celestial  motionsy  should  harve  arrived  to  this  knowledge,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  lunar  year,  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it 
appears  so  inconvenient  aoo  irregular,  supposed  nevertheless  a  knowledge  of  the  solar 
year,  such  as  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  to  the  Bgyptiani.  Tt  will  appear  at  first 
^ht,  by  cakvUting  their  intercalations,  that  those  who  first  divided  the  year  in  this 
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observes,  their  year,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  was  com- 
posed of  three  hundred  sixty- five  days  aiid  six  hours.  To 
adjust  the  property  of  their  lands,  which  were  every  year 
covered  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  surveys ;  and  this  first  taught  them  geometry. 
They  were  great  observers  of  nature,  which,  in  a  climate  so 
serene,  and  under  so  intense  a  sun,  was  vigorous  and  fruitful 

By  this  study  and  application  they  invented  or  improved  the 
science  of  physic.  The  sick  were  not  abandoned  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  and  caprice  of  the  physician.  He  was  obliged  to 
follow  fixed  rules,  which  were  the  observations  of  old  and  expe- 
rienced practitioners,  and  written  in  the  sacred  books.  While 
these  rules  were  observed,  the  physician  was  not  answerable  for 
the  success;  otherwise,  a  miscarriage  cost  him  his  life.  This 
law  checked,  indeed,  the  temerity  of  empirics;  but  then  it 
might  prevent  new  discoveries,  and  keep  the  art  from  attain- 
ing to  its  just  perfection.  Every  physician,  if  Herodotus  p  may 
be  credited,  confined  his  practice  to  the  cure  of  one  disease 
only ;  one  was  for  the  eyes,  another  for  the  teeth,  and  so  on. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  and  that 
infinite  number  of  obelisks,  temples,  and  palaces,  whose  pre- 
cious remains  still  strike  the  beholder  with  admiration,  and  in 
which  the  magnificence  of  the  princes  who  raised  them,  the 
skill  of  the  workmen,  the  riches  of  the  ornaments  diffused  over 
every  part  of  them,  and  the  just  proportion  and  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  the  parts,  in  which  their  greatest  beauty  consisted, 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other ;  works,  in  many  of  which  the 
liveliness  of  the  colours  remains  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  the 
rude  hand  of  time,  which  commonly  deadens  or  destroys  them : 
all  this,  I  say,  shows  the  perfection  to  which  architecture* 
painting,  sculpture,  and  all  other  arts,  had  arrived  in  Egypt 

4  The  Egyptians  entertained  but  a  mean  opinion  of  those 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  did  not  contribute  to  invigorate  the 
body,  or  improve  health ;  as  well  as  of  music,  *  which  they 

manner,  were  not  ignorant,  that,  to  three  hundred  tizty-five  days,  some  hours  were 
to  he  added,  to  keep  pace  with  the  sun.  Their  only  error  lay  in  the  supposition, 
that  only  six  hours  were  wanring ;  whereas  an  addition  of  almost  eleven  minutci 
more  was  requisite. 

P  Lib.  iL  c.  84.  <i  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  73. 
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considered  as  a  diversion  not  only  useless  but  dangerous,  and 
only  fit  to  enervate  the  mind. 


Chaptkr  V.    Op  their  HUSBANDMEN,  SHEPHERDS, 

AND  ARTIFICERS. 

'•Husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artificers,  formed  the  three 
classes  of  lower  life  in  Egypt,  but  were  nevertheless  had  in 
very  great  esteem,  particularly  husbandmen  and  shepherds. 
The  body  politic  requires  a  superiority  and  subordination  of 
its  several  members ;  for  as  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  may 
be  said  to  hold  the  first  rank,  yet  its  lustre  does  not  dart  con- 
tempt upon  the  feet,  the  hands,  or  even  on  those  parts  which 
are  less  honourable.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Egyptians, 
the  priests,  soldiers,  and  scholars  were  distinguished  by  parti- 
cular honours ;  but  all  professions,  to  the  meanest,  had  their 
share  in  the  public  esteem,  because  the  despising  any  man, 
whose  labours,  however  mean,  were  useful  to  the  state,  was 
thought  a  crime. 

A  better  reason  than  the  foregoing  might  have  inspired 
them  at  the  first  with  these  sentiments  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion, which  they  so  long  preserved.  As  they  all  descended 
from  Cham,'^  their  common  father,  the  memory  of  their  stilt 
recent  origin  occurring  to  the  minds  of  all  in  those  first  ages, 
established  among  them  a  kind  of  equality,  and  stamped,  in 
their  opinion,  a  nobility  on  every  person  derived  from  the  com- 
mon stock.  Indeed  the  difference  of  conditions,  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  are  treated,  are 
owing  merely  to  the  dislance  from  the  common  root;  which 
makes  us  forget  that  the  meanest  plebeian,  when  his  descent  is 
traced  back  to  the  source,  is  equally  noble  with  those  of  the 
most  elevated  rank  and  titles. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  no  profession  in  Egypt  was  considered  as 
grovelling  or  sordid.  By  this  means  arts  were  raised  to  their 
hi^est  perfection.  The  honour  which  cherished  them  mixed 
with  every  thought  and  care  for  their  improvement.  Every 
man  had  his  way  of  life  assigned  him  by  the  laws,  and  it  was 

'  Diod.  1.  i.  pp.  67,  68 
•  Or  Ham. 
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perpetuated  from  father  to  son.  Two  professions  at  one  tinie^ 
or  a  change  of  that  which  a  man  was  bom  to,  were  nerer 
allowed.  By  this  means,  men  became  more  able  and  expert 
in  employments  which  they  had,  always  exercised  from  their 
infancy;  and  every  man,  adding  his  own  experience  to  that  or 
his  ancestors,  was  more  capable  of  attaining  perfection  in  lus 
particular  art  Besides,  this  wholesome  institution,  which  had 
been  established  anciently  throughout  Egypt,  extinguished  all 
irregular  ambition,  and  tau^t  every  man  to  sit  down  con- 
tented with  his  condition,  without  aspiring  to  one  more  ele* 
vated,  from  interest,  vain-glory,  or  levity. 

From  this  souroe  flowed  numberless  inventions  for  the  im- 
provement of  all  the  arts,  and  for  rendering  life  more  commo- 
dious, and  trade  more  easy.  I  once  could  not  believe  that 
'  Diodorus  was  in  earnest,  in  what  he  relates  concerning  the 
Egyptian  industry,  viz,  that  this  people  had  found  out  a  way, 
by  an  artificial  fecundity,  to  hatch  eggs  without  the  sitting  or 
the  hen;  but  all  modem  travellers  declare  it  to  be  a  fiict, 
which  certainly  is  worthy  our  investigation,  and  is  said  to  be 
practised  also  in  Europe.  Their  relations  inform  us,  that  the 
Egyptians  stow  eggs  in  ovens,  which  are  heated  to  such  a  tem- 
perament, and  with  such  just  proportion  to  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  hen,  that  the  chickens  produced  by  these  means  aie  as 
strong  as  those  which  are  hatched  the  natural  way.  The  sea- 
son of  the  year  proper  for  this  operation  is,  firom  the  end  of 
December  to  the  end  of  April ;  the  heat  in  Egypt  being  too 
violent  in  the  other  months..  During  these  four  months,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  eggs  are  laid  in  these  ovens, 
which,  though  they  are  not  all  successful,  nevertheless  produce 
vast  numbers  of  fowls  at  an  easy  rate.  The  art  lies  in  giving 
the  ovens  a  due  degree  of  heat,  which  must  not  exceed  a  fixed 
proportion.  About  ten  days  are  bestowed  in  heating  these 
ovens,  and  very  near  as  much  time  in  hatching  the  eggs.  It  is 
very  entertaining,  say  these  travellers,  to  observe  the  hatching 
of  these  chickens,  some  of  which  show  at  first  nothing  bat 
their  heads,  others  but  half  their  bodies,  and  others  aggin  come 
quite  out  of  the  egg :  these  last,  the  moment  they  are  hatched, 
make  their  way  over  the  unhatched  eggs,  and  form  a  diverting 

■  Dind.  1.  i.  p.  67 
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spectacle.  ^  Corneille  le  Bruyn,  in  his  Travels,  has  collected 
the  observations  of  other  travellers  on  this  subject  °  Pliny 
likewise  mentions  it ;  but  it  appears  from  him»  that  the  Egyp- 
tiansy  anciently,  employed  warm  dung,  not  ovens,  to  hatch 


I  have  said,  that  husbandmen  particularly,  and  those  who 
took  care  of  ilockis,  were  in  great  esteem  in  Egypt,  some  parts 
of  it  excepted^  where  the  latter  were  not  suflfered.*  It  was, 
indeed,  to  these  two  professions  that  Egypt  owed  its  riches  and 
plenty.  It  is  astonishing  to  reflect  what  advantages  the 
Egyptians,  by  their  art  and  labour,  drew  from  a  country  of  no 
great  extent,  but  whose  soil  was  made  wonderfully  fruitful  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  laborious  industry  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  will  be  always  so  with  every  kingdom  whose  governors 
direct  all  their  actions  to  the  public  welfare.  The  culture  of 
lands,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  will  be  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  wealth  in  aU  countries,  where,  as  in  Egypt,  these  profitable 
callings  are  supported  and  encouraged  by  maxims  of  state  and 
policy :  and  we  may  consider  it  as  a  misfortune,  that  they  are 
at  present  fallen  into  so  general  a  disesteem ;  though  it  is  from 
them  that  the  most  elevated  ranks  (as  we  esteem  them)  are 
furnished,  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  even  the  luxuries 
of  life.  '  For,'  says  Abb^  Fleury,  in  his  admirable  work,  Of 
the  nuinners  of  the  iMraelites^  where  the  subject  I  am  upon  is 
thoroughly  examined,  '  it  is  the  peasant  who  feeds  the  citizen, 
the  magistrate,  the  gentleman,  the  ecclesiastic :  and  whatever 
artifice  and  craft  may  be  used  to  convert  money  into  com- 
modities, and  these  back  again  into  money;  yet  all  must 
ultimately  be  owned  to  be  received  firom  the  products  of  the 
earth,  and  the  animals  which  it  sustains  and  nourishes* 
Nevertheless,  when  we  compare  men's  different  stations  of 
life  together,  we  give  the  lowest  place  to  the  husbandman : 
and  with  many  people  a  wealthy  citizen,  enervated  with  sloth, 
useless  to  the  public,  and  void  of  all  merit,  has   the  prefer- 

•  Tom.  ii.  p.  64.  ■  Lib.  x.  c.  &4 

*  Swineherds,  in  partictdar,  had  a  general  ill  name  throughout  Egypt,  as  they 
had  the  care  of  so  impure  an  animal.  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  47.)  telUi  us,  Uiat  they 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Kgy^an  Teropies,  nor  would  any  man  give  them 
bui  daughter  in  marriage. 
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ence,  merely  because  he  has  more  money,  and  lives  a  more 
easy  and  delightful  life. 

'  But  let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a  country  where  so 
great  a  difference  is  not  made  between  the  several  condi- 
tions; where  the  life  of  a  nobleman  is  not  made  to  consist 
in  idleness  and  doing  nothing,  but  in  a  careful  preserva- 
tion of  his  liberty ;  that  is,  in  a  due  subjection  to  the  laws 
and  the  constitution  ;  by  a  man's  subsisting  upon  his  estate 
without  a  dependence  on  any  one,  and  being  contented  to 
enjoy  a  little  with  liberty,  rather  than  a.  great  deal  at  the 
price  of  mean  and  base  compliances  :  a  country,  where  sloth, 
effeminacy,  and  the  ignorance  of  things  necessary  for  life, 
are  held  in  just  contempt ;  and  where  pleasure  is  less  valued 
than  health  and  bodily  strength  :  in  such  a  country,  it  will  be 
much  more  for  a  man's  reputation  to  plough,  and  keep  flocks, 
than  to  waste  all  his  hours  in  sauntering  from  place  to  place, 
in  gaming  and  expensive  diversions.' 

But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  Plato's  commonwealth, 
for  instances  of  men  who  have  led  these  useful  lives.  It  was 
thus  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  lived  during  near  four 
thousand  years;  and  that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  that  is  to  say,  nations 
the  most  civilized,  and  most  renowned  for  arms  and  wisdom. 
They  all  inculcate  the  regard  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  breeding  of  cattle:  one  of  which  (without 
saying  any  thing  of  hemp  and  flax  so  necessary  for  our  cloth- 
ing) supplies  us  by  com,  fruits,  and  pulse,  with  not  only  a 
plentiful  but  delicious  nourishment;  and  the  other,  besides 
its  supply  of  exquisite  meats  to  cover  our  tables,  almost  alone 
gives  life  to  manufactures  and  trade,  by  the  skins  and  stu0s 
it  furnishes. 

Princes  are  commonly  desirous,  and  their  interest  certainly 
requires  it,  that  the  peasant  who,  in  a  literal  sense,  sustains  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  pays  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  national  taxes,  should  meet  with  &vour  and  encourage- 
ment. But  the  kind  and  good  intentions  of  princes  are  too 
often  defeated  by  the  insatiable  and  merciless  avarice  of  those 
who  are  appointed  to  collect  their  revenues.  History  has  trans- 
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milted  to  us  a  fine  saying  of  Tiberius  on  this  head.  '  A  prefect 
of  Egypt  having  augmented  the  annual  tribute  of  the  province, 
and,  doubtless,  with  the  view  of  making  his  court  to  the  em- 
peror, remitted  to  him  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  customary ; 
that  prin<!e,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  thought,  or  at 
least  spoke  justly,  answered.  *  that  it  was  his  design  not  to  flay, 
but  to  shear  his  sheep.' 


Chapter  VI.     Op  the  FERTILITY  op  EGYPT. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall  treat  only  of  some  plants  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  and  of  the  abundance  of  com  which  it  produced. 

Papyrus.  This  is  a  plant,  from  the  root  of  which  shoot  out 
a  great  many  triangular  stalks,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
cubits.  ^  The  ancients  writ  at  first  upon  palm  leaves ;  next, 
on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  trees,  from  whence  the  word  libera 
or  book,  is  derived ;  after  that,  upon  tables  covered  over  with 
wax,  on  which  the  characters  were  impressed  with  an  instru- 
ment called  Stylus,  sharp-pointed  at  one  end  to  write  with,  and 
flat  at  the  other,  to  effiu;e  what  had  been  written ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  expression  of  Horace : 

8«^e  itylttm  vertas,  iterum  qiuB  digna  legi  nnt 

Scnpturus :  Sat,  lib.  i.  x,  ver.  73. 

Oft  torn  your  style,  if  yon  deftire  to  write 
Thioss  that  will  bear  a  seoond  reading-^— 


The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  good  performance  is  not  io 
be  expected  without  many  erasures  and  corrections.  At  last 
the  use  of  paper  *  was  introduced,  and  this  was  made  of  the 
bark  of  Papyrus,  divided  into  thin  flakes  or  leaves,  which  were 
very  proper  for  writing ;  and  this  Papyrus  was  likewise  called 
Byblus. 

Nondom  flumineas  Memphis  oontexere  bybloa 

Noverat.  Lncan. 

Memphif  Myet  knew  not  to  fonn  in  leaves 
The  wat*ry  Byblos. 

»  XipluSm.  m  Jpopkik^ffm.  TA.  Cm. 

Kti0if4mifum  r«  ir0^Smrmy  AAA,'  W»  Ac^lti^iWw  ^Xfuu. 

rPlm.  1.  Mm.  c.  II. 

•  The  Papms  was  divided  Into  thin  flako,  (Into  which  it  naturally  parted,) 
whkh  being  laid  on  a  table,  and  moistened  wiUt  the  glutinous  waters  <lf  the  Nile, 
were  afterwards  pressed  together,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Pliny  calls  it  a  wonderful  invention,*  so  useful  to  life,  that 
it  preserves  the  memory  of  great  actions,  and  immortalizes 
those  who  achieved  them.  Varro  ascribes  this  invention  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  built  Alexandria;  but  he  had 
only  the  merit  of  making  paper  more  common,  for  the  inven- 
tion was  of  much  greater  antiquity.  The  same  Pliny  adds, 
that  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  substituted  parchment  in- 
stead of  paper,  in  emulation  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whose 
library  he  was  ambitious  to  excel  by  this  invention,  which  had 
the  advantage  over  paper.  Parchment  is  the  skin  of  a  sheep 
dressed  and  made  fit  tg  write  upon.  It  was  called  Pergamenum 
from  Fergamus,  whose  kings  had  the  honour  of  the  invention. 
All  the  ancient  manuscripts  are  either  upon  parchment,  or 
vellum,  which  is  calf-skin,  and  a  great  deal  finer  than  the  com- 
mon parchment.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  white  fine  paper 
wrought  out  of  filthy  rags  picked  up  in  the  streets.  'The 
plant  Papyrus  was  useful  likewise  for  sails,  tackling,  clothes, 
coverlets,  &c. 

Linum.  Flax  is  a  plant  whose  bark,  full  of  fibres  or  strings, 
is^  useful  in  making  fine  linen.  The  method  of  making  this 
linen  in  Egypt  was  wonderful,  and  carried  to  such  perfection, 
that  the  threads  which  were  drawn  out  of  them,  were  almost 
too  small  for  the  observation  of  the  sharpest  eye.  Priests  were 
always  habited  in  linen,  and  never  in  woollen ;  and  all  persons 
of  distinction  generally  wore  linen  clothes.  This  flax  formerl 
a  considerable  branch  of  the  Egyptian  trade,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  it  were  exported  into  foreign  countries.  The  manufac- 
ture of  flax  employed  a  great  number  of  hands  in  Egypt,  es- 
pecially of  the  women,  as  appears  from  that  passage  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  prophet  menaces  Egypt  with  a  drought  of  so  ter- 
rible a  nature,  that  it  should  interrupt  every  kind  of  labour. 
*  *  Moreover,  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave 
network,  shall  be  confounded.'  We  likewise  find  in  Scripture, 
that  one  effect  of  the  plague  of  hail,  called  down  by  ^  Moses 
upon  Egypt,  was  the  destruction  of  all  the  flax  which  was  then 
boiled.     This  storm  was  in  March. 

>  PUn.  1.  xix.  c.  1.  •Isa.  xit.  9.  b  Ezod.  be  31 

*  Postei  promiscu^  patuit  usns  rei,  qu&  conitat  immoitalitas  hominuin.— -GhutB 
usn  iDaxim^  bumanitas  constat  in  raemorift. 
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Byssus.  ^  This  was  another  kind  of  flax  extremely  fine  and 
delicate,  which  often  received  a  purple  dye.  It  was  very  dear ; 
and  none  but  rich  and  wealthy  persons  could  afford  to  wear  it. 
Pliny,  who  gives  the  first  place  to  the  Asbeston  or  Asbestinum, 
(i.  e.  the  incombustible  flax,)  places  the  Byssus  in  the  next 
rank ;  and  says, '  that  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  ladies 
were  made  of  it.'*  It  appears  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that 
it  was  chiefly  from  Egypt  that  cloth  made  of  this  fine  flax  was 
brought :  *  *  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt.' 

I  take  no  notice  of  the  Lotus,  a  very  common  plant,  and  in 
great  request  among  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  berries,  in  former 
times,  they  made  bread.  There  was  another  Lotus  in  Africa, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Lotophagi  or  Lotus-eaters ;  because 
they  lived  upon  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  had  so  delicious  a 
taste,  if  Homer  may  be  credited,  that  it  made  those  who  ate 
it  forget  all  the  sweets  of  their  native  country,!  as  Ulysses 
found  to  his  cost  in  his  return  from  Troy. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  tlie  Egyptian  pulse  and 
fruits  were  excellent;  and  might,  as  Pliny  observes,;];  have  suf- 
ficed singly  for  the  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants,  such  was 
their  excellent  quality,  and  so  great  their  plenty.  And,  indeed, 
working  men  lived  then  almost  upon  nothing  else,  as  appears 
from  those  who  were  employed  in  building  the  pyramids. 

Besides  these  rural  riches,  the  Nile,  from  its  fish,  and  the 
fatness  it  gave  to  the  soil  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  furnished  the 
tables  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  most  exquisite  fish  of  every 
kind,  and  the  most  succulent  flesh.  This  it  was  which  made 
the  Israelites  so  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  Egypt,  when  they 
found  themselves  in  the  wilderness:  *Who,*  say  they,  in  a 

c  Plin.  lib.  xix.  c.  1.  ^  Ezek.  xxvii.  7. 

*  Proxirnus  Byssino  mulienim  maxime  deliciis  genito:  inveDtum  jam  est  etiam 
[scilicet  lioum]  qaod  ignibus  non  absumetur,  viviim  id  vocant,  ardeutesque  in  fods 
convivionim  ex  eo  vidimus  mappas,  sordibus  exustis  splendescentes  igni  magis,  qu4m 
possent  aquis :  t.  e.  A  flax  is  now  found  out,  which  ig  proof  igainst  the  violence  of 
fire ;  it  is  called  living  flax ;  and  we  have  seen  table  napkins  of  it  glowing  in  the 
fires  of  our  dining  rooms ;  and  receiving  a  lustre  and  a  cleanness  from  flames,  which 
ao  water  could  have  given  it. 

Ov»  ir  armyyiTXau  vaXiv  if^cXfv,  •vSi  Atrial.  Odytt.  ix.  ver.  94,  95. 

Mil  ^ti  rtf  Kttrtuc  ^etyin,  vo^reM  XHnrtu.     Ver.  102.  * 

X  if^gyptus  frugum  quidem  fertilissima,  sed  ut  prope  sola  iis  carere  possit,  tanta 
est  cibonvn  ex  heriiis  abundantia.     Plin.  I.  xxi.  c.  15. 
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plaintive,  and  at  the  same  time,  seditious  tone,  ^ '  shall  give  us 
flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remember  the  flesh  which  we  did  eat  in 
Kgypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and 
the  onions,  and  the  garlick.  '  We  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and 
we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full/ 

But  the  great  and  matchless  wealth  of  Egypt  arose  from  its 
com,  which,  even  in  an  almost  universal  (amine,  enabled  it  to 
support  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  it  particularly  did  under 
Joseph's  administration.  In  later  ages,  it  was  the  resource  and 
most  certain  granary  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  It  is  a 
well-known  story,  how  a  calumny  raised  against  St.  Athanasius, 
viz.  of  his  having  threatened  to  prevent  in  future  the  importa- 
tion of  com  into  Constantinople  from  Alexandria,  incensed  the 
emperor  Constantme  against  that  holy  bishop,  because  he  knev 
that  his  capital  city  could  not  subsist  without  the  com  which 
was  brought  to  it  from  Egypt.  The  same  reason  induced  all 
the  emperors  of  Rome  to  take  so  great  a  care  of  Egj^pt,  which 
they  considered  as  the  nursing  mother  of  the  world's  metropolis. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  river  which  enabled  this  province  to 
subsist  the  two  most  populous  cities  in  the  world,  sometimes 
reduced  even  Egypt  itself  to  the  most  terrible  famine :  and  it 
is  astonishing  that  Joseph's  wise  foresight,  which  in  fruitful 
years  had  made  provision  for  seasons  of  sterility,  should  not 
have  taught  these  so  much  boasted  politicians,  to  adopt  similar 
precautions  against  the  changes  and  inconstancy  of  the  Nile. 
Pliny,  in  his  panegyric  upon  Trajan,  paints  with  wonderful 
strength  the  extremity  to  which  that  country  was  reduced  by 
a  famine  under  that  prince's  reign,  and  his  generous  relief  of 
it.  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  read  here  an  extract 
of  it,  in  which  a  greater  regard  will  be  had  to  Pliny's  thoughts, 
than  to  his  expressions. 

•  The  Egyptians,'  says  Pliny,  •  who  gloried  that  they  needed 
neither  rain  nor  sun  to  produce  their  corn,  and  who  believed 
they  might  confidently  contest  the  prize  of  plenty  with  the  most 
fruitful  countries  of  the  world,  were  condemned  to  an  unex- 
pected drought,  and  a  fatal  sterility ;  from  the  greatest  part  of 
their  territories  being  deserted  and  left  unwatered  by  the  Nile, 

f  Numb.  xi.  4,  5.  >  ExoJ.  xvi.  3. 
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Tihose  inundation  is  the  source  and  sure  standard  of  their 
abundance.  *  They  then  implored  that  assistance  from  their 
prince  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  expect  only  from 
their  river.'*  The  delay  of  their  relief  was  no  longer  than  that 
which  employed  a  courier  to  bring  the  melancholy  news  to 
Rome ;  and  one  would  have  imagined,  that  this  misfortune  had 
befiedlen  them  only  to  display  with  greater  lustre  the  generosity 
and  goodness  of  Csesar.  It  was  an  ancient  and  general  opinion, 
that  our  city  could  not  subsist  without  provisions  drawn  from 
Egypt,  f  This  vain  and  proud  nation  boasted,  that  though  con- 
quered, they  nevertheless  fed  their  conquerors ;  that,  by  means 
of  their  river,  either  abundance  or  scarcity  were  entirely  in 
their  own  disposal.  But  we  now  have  returned  the  Nile  his 
own  harvests,  and  given  him  back  the  provisions  he  sent  us. 
Let  the  Egyptians  be  then  convinced,  by  their  own  experience, 
that  they  are  not  necessary  to  us,  and  are  only  our  vassals. 
Let  them  know  that  their  ships  do  not  so  much  bring  us  the 
provision  we  stand  in  need  of,  as  the  tribute  which  they  owe 
us.  And  let  them  never  forget  that  we  can  do  without  them, 
but  that  they  can  never  do  without  us.  This  most  fruitful  pro- 
vince had  been  ruined,  had  it  not  worn  the  Roman  chains. 
The  Egyptians,  in  their  sovereign,  found  a  deliverer,  and  a 
father.  Astonished  at  the  sight  of  their  granaries,  filled  with- 
out any  labour  of  their  own,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  to 
whom  they  owed  this  foreign  and  gratuitous  plenty.  The 
famine  of  a  people,  though  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  yet  so 
speedily  stopped,  served  only  to  let  them  feel  the  advantage  of 
living  under  our  empire.  The  Nile  may,  in  other  times,  have 
diffused  more  plenty  on  Egypt,  but  never  more  glory  upon  us.^ 
May  Heaven,  content  with  this  proof  of  the  people's  patience, 
and  the  prince's  generosit)%  restore  for  ever  back  to  Egypt  its 
ancient  fertility  V 

Pliny's  reproach  to  the  Egyptians,  for  their  vain  and  foolish 

*  Innndatione,  id  est,  ubertate  regio  fraudata,  sic  opem  Casaris  invocavit,  ut 
solei  amnem  saum. 

f  Percrebuerat  antiquitds  urbem  nostram  nisi  opibus  iEgypti  ali  susteotariqae 
non  posse.  Superbiebat  ventosa  et  insolens  natio,  quod  victorem  auidem  populum 
pasceret  tamen,  quodque  in  suo  fluininc,  in  suis  manibus,  vel  abundantia  nostra  vel 
fames  esset.  Refudimus  Nilo  suas  copias.  Recepit  frumenu  quae  miserat,  depor- 
tatasque  messes  revexit. 

X  Nilus  iEgypto  quidem  saepe,  sed  gIon»  nostra:  nunquam  laiigior  fluxit. 
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pride  with  regard  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  points  cot 
one  of  their  most  peculiar  characteristics,  and  recalls  to  my 
mind  a  fine  passage  of  Ezekiel,  where  God  thus  speaks  to 
Pharaoh,  one  of  their  kings,  ^'Behold  I  am  against  thee, 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  Dragon  that  lieth  in  the 
midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  is  my  own,  ajid 
I  have  made  it  for  myself.'  God  perceived  a^  insupportaUe 
pride  in  the  heart  of  this  prince :  a  sense  of  security  and  con- 
fidence in  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  independent  entirely  on 
the  influences  of  heaven ;  as  though  the  happy  efiects  of  this 
inundation  had  been  owing  to  nothing  but  his  own  care  and 
labour,  or  those  of  his  predecessors :  *  the  river  is  min^  and  I 
have  made  it.' 

Before  I  conclude  this  second  part,  which  treats  of  the 
manners  of  the  Egyptians,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  be- 
speak the  attention  of  my  readers  to  different  passages  scat- 
tered in  the  history  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses, 
which  confirm  and  illustrate  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in  pro- 
fane authors  upon  this  subject.  They  will  there  observe  the 
perfect  polity  which  reigned  in  Egypt,  both  in  the  court  and 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  the  vigilance  of  the  prince,  who  was 
informed  of  all  transactions,  had  a  regular  council,  a  chosen 
number  of  ministers,  armies  ever  well  maintained  and  disci- 
plined, both  of  horse,  foot,  and  armed  chariots ;  intendants  in 
all  the  provinces ;  overseers  or  guardians  of  the  public  grana- 
ries ;  wise  and  exact  dispensers  of  the  com  lodged  in  them ; 
a  court  composed  of  great  officers  of  the  crown,  a  captain  of 
his  guards,  a  chief  cup-bearer,  a  master  of  his  pantry ;  in  a 
word,  all  things  that  compose  a  prince's  household,  and  con- 
stitute a  magnificent  court.  'But  above  all  these,  the  readers 
will  admire  the  fear  in  which  the  threatenings  of  God  were 
held,  the  inspector  of  all  actions,  and  the  judge  of  kings  them- 
selves ;  and  the  horror  the  Egyptians  had  for  adultery,  which 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  crime  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that 
it  alone  was  capable  of  bringing  destruction  on  a  nation. 

^  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  9.  *  Gen.  xii.  10—26. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 


The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt. 

No  part  of  ancient  history  is  more  obscure  or  uncertain,  than 
that  of  the  first  kings  of  Egypt  This  proud  nation,  fondly 
conceited  of  its  antiquity  and  nobility,  thought  it  glorious  to 
lose  itself  in  an  abyss  of  infinite  ages,  which  seemed  to  carry 
its  pretensions  backward  to  eternity.  ^  According  to  its  own 
historians,  first,  gods,  and  afterwards  demigods  or  heroes, 
governed  it  successively,  through  a  series  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  years.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  vain  and  fabulous 
claim  is  easily  discovered. 

To  gods  and  demigods,  men  succeeded  as  rulers  or  kings  in 
Egypt,  of  whom  Manetho  has  left  us  thirty  dynasties  or  prin- 
cipalities. This  Manetho  was  an  Egyptian  high  priest,  and 
keeper  of  the  sabred  archives  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  instructed 
in  the  Grecian  learning :  he  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Mercurius, 
and  other  ancient  memoirs,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Egyptian  temples.  He  drew  up  this  history  under  the  reign, 
and  at  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  If  his  thirty 
dynasties  are  allowed  to  be  successive,  they  make  up  a  series 
of  time,  of  more  than  five  thousand  three  hundred  years,  to 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  for- 
gery. Besides,  we  find  in  Eratosthenes,*  who  was  invited  to 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  a  catalogue  of  thirty-eight 
kings  of  Thebes,  all  different  from  those  of  Manetho.  The 
clearing  up  of  these  difficulties  has  put  the  learned  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  labour.  The  most  effectual  way  to  recon- 
cile such  contradictions,  is  to  suppose,  with  almost  all  the 
modem  writers  upon  this  subject,  that  the  kings  of  these  dif- 
ferent dynasties  did  not  reign  successively  after  one  another, 
but  many  of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  different  countries 
of  Egypt.  There  were  in  Egypt  four  principal  dynasties,  that 
of  Thebes,  of  Thin,  of  Memphis,  and  of  Tanis.     I  shall  not 

^  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  41. 

*  All  historian  of  C^reae. 
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here  give  my  readers  a  list  of  the  kings  vibo  have  rdgned  io 
Egypi,  of  most  of  whom  we  have  only  the  names  transmitted 
to  us.  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  what  seems  to  me  most 
proper,  to  give  youth  the  necessary  light  into  this  part  of  his- 
tory, for  whose  sake  principally  I  engaged  in  this  undertaking; 
and  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  memoirs  left  ns  by 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  concerning  the  Egyptian 
kings,  without  even  scrupulously  preserving  the  exactness  of 
succession,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the  monarchy,  which  is 
very  obscure ;  and  without  pretending  to  reconcile  these  two 
historians.  Their  design,  especially  that  of  Herodotus,  was 
not  to  lay  before  us  an  exact  series  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  but 
only  to  point  out  those  princes  whose  history  appeared  to  them 
most  important  and  instructive.  I  shall  follow  the  same  plan, 
and  hope  to  be  forgiven,  for  not  having  involved  either  myself 
or  my  readers  in  a  labyrinth  of  almost  inextricable  difficulties, 
from  which  the  most  able  can  scarce  disengage  themselves, 
when  they  pretend  to  follow  the  series  of  history,  and  re- 
duce it  to  fixed  and  certain  dates.  The  curious  may  consult 
the  learned  *  pieces,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  all 
its  extent. 

I  am  to  premise,  that  Herodotus,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  whom  he  had  consulted,  gives  us  a  great 
number  of  oracles  and  singular  incidents,  all  which,  thou^  he 
relates  them  as  so  many  facts,  the  judicious  reader  will  easily 
discover  to  be  what  they  really  are — I  mean,  fictions. 

The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  comprehends  2158  years,  and 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  periods. 

The  first  begins  with  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  by  Menes  or  Misraim,  the  son  ot  ^  Cham,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  1816 ;  and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  that 
monarchy  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3479.     This  first  period  contains  1663  years. 

The  second  period  is  intermixed  with  the  Persian  and  Gre- 
cian history,  and  extends  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  happened  in  the  year  3681,  and  consequently  includes 
202  years. 

1  Or  Ham. 

•  Sir  John  Maraham's  Cantm  Chrome.  Father  Pezron  j  the  Dissertations  u. 
F.  Tournemine,  and  Abb6  Sevin,  &c. 
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The  third  period  is  that  in  which  a  new  monarchy  was 
formed  in  Egypt  by  the  I^agidse,  or  Ptolemies,  descendants 
from  Lagas,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  queen  of  Egypt, 
in  3974  ;  and  this  last  comprehends  293  years. 

I  shall  now  treat  only  of  the  first  period,  reserving  the  two 
others  for  the  ^ras  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Kings   of  Egypt. — ^Menes.     Historians  are  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  Menes  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt.      ^,  ^, 
It  is  pretended,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  he  AniflLC. 
is  the  same  with  Misrai'm,  the  son  of  Cham.  ^^^* 

Cham  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  When  the  family  of 
the  latter,  after  the  extravagant  attempt  of  building  the  tower 
of  Babel,  dispersed  themselves  into  different  countries,  Cham 
retired  to  Africa ;  and  it  doubtless  was  he  who  afterwards  was 
worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  He 
had  four  children,  ^  Chus,  Misraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  Chus 
settled  in  Ethiopia,  Misralm  in  Egypt,  which  generally  is  called 
in  Scripture  after  his  name,  and  by  that  of  Cham,*  his  father ; 
Phut  took  possession  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  westward 
of  Egypt;  and  Canaan,  of  the  country  which  afterwards  bore 
his  name.  The  Canaanites  are  certainly  the  same  people  who 
are  called  almost  always  Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks,  of  which 
foreign  name  no  reason  can  be  given,  any  more  than  of  the 
oblivion  of  the  true  one. 

"  I  return  to  Misraim.     He  is  allowed  to  be  the  same  with 

« 

Menes,  whom  all  historians  declare  to  be  the  first  king  of  Egypt, 
the  institutor  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  sacrifices. 

BusiRis,  some  ages  after  him,  built  the  famous  city  of 
Thebes,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire.  We  have  else- 
where taken  notice  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  city. 
This  prince  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Busiris,  so  infamous 
for  his  cruelties. 

OsYMANDYAs.  ^  Diodorus  gives  a  very  particular  descrip- 
tion of  many  magnificent  edifices  raised  by  this  king ;  one  of 

"  Or  Cush,  Gen.  z.  5.  *  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  99.    Diod.  1. 1  p.  42. 

•  Diod.  1.  i.  pp.  44,  45. 

*  The  footsteps  of  its  old  name  (Mesraim)  remain  to  this  day  among  the  Arabians, 
who  call  it  Mesre ;  by  the  testimony  of  Plntarch,  it  was  called  Xnfum,  Cbemia,  by 
an  easy  corruption  of  Chamia,  and  this  for  Cham  or  Ham. 
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which  was  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings  of  exquisite 
beauty,  representing  his  expedition  against  the  Bactrians,  a 
people  of  Asia,  whom  he  had  invaded  with  four  hundred  thou- 
sand foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  In  another  part  of  the 
edifice  was  exhibited  an  assembly  of  the  judges,  whose  presi> 
dent  wore,  on  his  breast,  a  picture  of  Truth,  with  her  eyes  shut, 
and  himself  was  surrounded  with  books — an  emphatic  emblem, 
denoting  that  judges  ought  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the  laws, 
and  impartial  in  the  administration  of  them. 

The  king  likewise  was  painted  here,  offering  to  the  gods 
gold  and  silver,  which  he  drew  eveiy  year  from  the  mines  of 
Egypt,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  sixteen  millions.* 

Not  far  from  hence  was  seen  a  magnificent  library,  the  oldest 
mentioned  in  history.  Its  title  or  inscription  on  the  front  was, 
Tfte  office,  or  treasury,  of  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  the  sotd. 
Near  it  were  placed  statues,  representing  all  the  Egyptian  gods, 
to  each  of  whom  the  king  made  suitable  offerings ;  by  which 
he  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  informing  posterity  that  his  life 
and  reign  had  been  crowned  with  piety  to  the  gods,  and  justice 
to  men. 

His  mausoleum  displayed  uncommon  magnificence ;  it  was 
encompassed  with  a  circle  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  365 
cubits  in  circumference  ;  each  of  which  showed  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  planets.  ^  For 
so  early  as  this  king's  reign,  the  Egyptians  divided  the  year 
into  twelve  months,  each  consisting  of  thirty  days ;  to  which 
they  added  every  year  five  days  and  six  hours.  The  spectator 
did  not  know  which  to  admire  most  in  this  stately  monument, 
whether  the  richness  of  its  materials,  or  the  genius  and  industiy 
of  the  artists. 

^  UcHOREUs,  one  of  the  successors  of  Osymandyas,  built 
the  city  of  Memphis.  This  city  was  150  furlongs,  or  more 
than  seven  leagues  in  circumference,  and  stood  at  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  in  that  part  where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  several 
branches  or  streams.  Southward  from  the  city,  he  raised  a 
lofty  mole.  On  the  right  and  left  he  dug  very  deep  moats  to 
receive  the  river.     These  were  faced  with  stone^  and  raised 

P  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  30.  f  Diod.  p.  46. 

*  I'hrt'e  thousand  two  hundred  myriads  of  Minaj. 
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near  the  city,  by  strong  causeys ;  the  whole  designed  to  secure 
the  city  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy.  A  city  so  advantageously  situated,  and  so 
strongly  fortified,  that  it  was  almost  the  key  of  the  Nile,  and 
by  this  means  commanded  the  whole  country,  became  soon  the 
usual  residence  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  It  kept  possession  of 
this  honour  till  Alexandria  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.' 

M<SRi8.     This  king  made  the  famous  lake,  which  went  by 
his  name,  and  whereof  mention  has  been  already  made. 

Egjrpt  had   long  been   governed    by  its    native    princes, 
when    strangers,    called    Shepherd-kings,    (Hycsos     ^.h. 
in  the  Egyptian   language,)  from  Arabia  or  Phoe-  Antfj?*c. 
nicia,  invad^  and  seized  a  great  part  of  Lower  Egypt,       ^^^' 
and  Memphis  itself;  but  Upper  Egypt  remained  unconquered, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  existed  till  the  reign  of  Sesostris. 
These  foreign  princes  governed  about  2130  years. 

'  Under  one  of  these  princes,  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture, 
(a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,)  Abraham     j^^  ^ 
arrived  there  with  his  wife  Sarah,  who  was  exposed    An1?^c. 
to  great  hazard,  on  account  of  her  exquisite  beauty,      ^*^®- 
which  reaching  the  prince's  ear,  she  was  by  him  taken  from 
Abraham,  upon  the  supposition  that  she  was  not  his  wife,  but 
only  his  sister. 

Th ethmosis,  or  Amosis,  having  expelled  the  Shep-     x.  m. 
herd-kings,  reigned  in  Lower  Egypt  a^lx'c. 

Long  after  his  reign,  Joseph  was  brought  a  slave      ^^' 
into  Egypt,  by  some  Ishmaelitish  merchants ;  sold    ^lf^j\. 
to  Potiphar ;  and,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  events,       i7«. 
enjoyed    the    supreme    authority,    by  his  being    raised    to 
the   chief  employment  of  the  kingdom.      I  shall  pass  over 
his  history,  as  it  is  so  universally  known.     But  1  must  take 
notice  of  a  remark  of  Justin,  (the  epitomizer  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peius,*  an  excellent  historian  of  the  Augustan  age,)  viz.  that 
Joseph,  the  youngest  of  Jacob's  children,  whom  his  brethren, 
through  envy,  had  sold  to  foreign  merchants,  being  endowed 
from  heaven*  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  a  know- 
ledge  of  futurity,  preserved,  by   his   uncommon   prudence^ 

'  Gen.  xii.  10—20.  •  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2.^ 

*  Justin  ascribes  this  gift  of  heaven  to  .Toseph^s  skill  in  magical  arts  :  Cum  ma- 
gicas  ibi  artei  (Egypto  sc.)  solerti  ingcuiu  percepisset,  &c. 
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Egypt  from  the  famine  with  which  it  was  m^enaced,  and  was 
extremely  caressed  by  the'king. 

Jacob  also  went  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  family,  which 

^  ^      met  with   the  kindest  treatment  from  the  Egyp- 
An??*c    ^2^*»  whilst  Joseph's  important  services  were  fresh  in 

^70^  their  memories.  But  after  his  death,  say  the  Scrip- 
tures, ^  *  there  arose  up  a  new  king,  which  knew  not  Joseph.' 

Ramesbs-miamun,  according  to  archbishop  Usher,  was  the 

X.  M.     name  of  this  king,  who  is  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture. 
Ant*?.*c.  He  reigned  sixty-six  years,  and  oppressed  the  Israel- 

^®77.  jtgg  in  jg^  most  grievous  manner.  *  *  He  set  over  them 
task-masters,  to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens,  and  they  built 
for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,*  Pithom  and  Raamses — and  the 
Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour, 
and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar 
and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field ;  all  thetr 
service  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  rigour.'  This 
king  had  two  sons,  Amenophis  and  Busiris. 

Ambnophis,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him.     He  was  the  Pha- 
A.  M.  S49i.  raoh,  under  whose  reign  the  Israelites  departed  out 
lAib. '  of  Egypt,  and  was  drowned  in  passing  the  Red-Sea. 

Father  Tournemine  makes   Sesostris,   of  whom  we  shall 

A.  M.  speak  immediately,  the  Pharaoh  who  raised  the  per- 
An^tf  jtc.  secution  against  die  Israelites,  and  oppressed  them 
^*^^'  with  the  most  painful  toils.  This  is  exactly  agreeable 
to  the  account  givea  by  Diodorus  of  this  prince,  who  employed 
in  his  Egyptian  works  only  foreigners ;  so  that  we  may  place 
the  memorable  event  of  the  passage  of  the  Red- Sea,  under 
his  son  Pheron  ;f  and  the  characteristic  of  impiety  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus,  greatly  strengthens  the  probability  of  this 
conjecture.  The  plan  I  have  proposed  to  foUow  in  this  history, 
excuses  me  from  entering  into  chronological  discussions. 

'  Diodorus,  speaking  of  the  Red-Sea,  has  made  one  remark 
very  worthy  our  observation ;  a  tradition  (says  that  historian) 
has  been  transmitted  through  the  whole  nation,  from  father  to 

*  Exod.  i.  8.  -  Exod.  i.  11, 13,  14.  *  Lib.  iii.  p.  74. 

*  Heb.  urbes  thesauroruin.     LXX.  urbet  munitas.    These  cities  were  appointed 
to  preserve,  as  in  a  storehouse,  the  corn,  oil,  and  other  products  of  Egypt.    VaUb. 

*  This  name  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Pharaoh,  which  was  commoo  to 
ih*  Egyptian  kings. 
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son,  for  many  ages,  that  once  an  extraordinary  ebb  dried  np 
the  sea,  so  that  its  bottom  was  seen'';  and  that  a  violent  flow 
immediately  after  brought  back  the  waters  to  their  former 
channel.  It  is  evident,  that  the  miraculous  passage  of  Moses 
over  the  Red-Sea  is  here  hinted  at ;  and  I  make  this  remark, 
purposely  to  admonish  young  students,  not  to  slip  over,  in 
their  perusal  of  authors,  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity ; 
especially  when  they  bear,  like  this  passage,  any  relation  to 
religion. 

Archbishop  Usher  says,  that  Amenophis  left  two  sons,  one 
called  Sesothis  or  Sesostris,  and  the  other  Armais.  The  Greeks 
call  him  Belus,  and  his  two  sons  Egyptus  and  Danaus. 

y  Sbsostris  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of 
Egypt,  but  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  that  antiquity  boasts 
of.  His  father,  whether  by  in^iration,  caprice,  or,  as  the 
Egyptians  say,  by  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  formed  a  design 
of  making  his  son  a  conqueror.  This  he  set  about  after  the 
Egyptian  manner,  that  is,  in  a  great  and  noble  way.  Ail  the 
male  children,  born  the  same  day  with  Sesostoris,  were,  by 
the  king's  order,  brought  to  court.  Here  they  wero  educated 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children,  with  the  same  care  be- 
stowed on  Sesostris,  with  whom  they  were  brought  up.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  given  him  more  fidthftd  ministers,  nor 
officers  who  more  zealously  desired  the  success  of  his  arms. 
The  chief  part  of  their  education  was,  the  enuring  them,  from 
their  infancy,  to  a  hard  and  laborious  life,  in  order  that  they 
might  one  day  be  capable  of  sustaining  with  ease  the  toils  of 
war.  They  were  never  suffered  to  eat,  till  they  had  run,  on 
foot  or  horseback,  a  considerable  race.  Hunting  was  their 
most  common  exercise. 

'  .£lian  remarks  that  Sesostris  was  taught  by  Mercury,  who 
instructed  him  in  politics,  and  the  art  of  government.  This 
Mercury  is  he  whom  the  Greeks  called  Trismegistus,  t.  e. 
thrice  great.  Egypt,  his  native  country,  owes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  almost  every  art  The  two  books,  which  go  under 
his  name,  bear  such  evident  characters  of  novelty,  that  the 
foi^ry  is  no  longer  doubted.    There  was  another  Mercury 

■  Herod.  1. ii.  c.  102,  1 10.    Diod.  1.  i.  pp.  48,  54. 
*  TA  f0fymrM  XufuvMnMu,  lib.  xii.  9.4. 
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who  also  was  very  femous  amongst  the  Egyptians  for  his  rare 
knowledge ;  and  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  he  of  wfacMn 
we  have  been  speaking.  Jamblicus,  a  priest  of  Egypt,  aflinns, 
that  it  was  customary  with  the  Egyptians,  to  affix  the  name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercury  to  all  the  new  books  or  inventions  that 
were  offered  to  the  public. 

When  Sesostris  was  more  advanced  in  years,  his  father  seat 
him  against  the  Arabians,  in  order  to  acquire  military  know- 
ledge. Here  the  young  prince  learned  to  bear  hunger  and 
thirst ;  and  subdued  a  nation  which  till  then  had  never  be^i 
conquered.  The  youths  educated  with  him  attended  him  in  all 
his  campaigns. 

Accustomed  by  this  conquest  to  martial  toils,  he  was  next 
sent  by  his  fether  to  try  his  fortune  westward.  He  invaded 
Libya,  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  that  vast  country. 

Sbsobtris.     During  this  expedition  his  father  died,  and  left 

A.  M.  him  capable  of  attempting  the  greatest  enterprises. 
Ant.  J.  c.  He  formed  no  less  a  design  than  that  of  the  con- 
^**^*  quest  of  the  world.  But  before  he  left  his  king- 
dom, he  provided  for  his  domestic  security,  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  by  his  generosity,  justice,  and  a  popular 
and  obliging  behaviour.  He  was  no  less  studious  to  gain  the 
affection  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  whom  he  wished  to  be 
ever  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  service ; 
persuaded  that  his  enterprises  would  all  be  unsuccessful,  un- 
less his  army  should  be  attached  to  his  person,  by  all  the  ties 
of  esteem,  affection,  and  interest.  He  divided  the  conntiy 
into  thirty-six  governments  (called  Nomi,)  and  bestowed  them 
on  persons  of  merit,  and  the  most  approved  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  time  he  made  the  requisite  preparations,  leried 
forces,  and  headed  them  with  officers  of  the  greatest  bravery 
and  reputation,  and  these  were  taken  chiefly  from  among  the 
youths  who  had  been  educated  with  him.  He  had  seventeen 
hundred  of  these  officers,  who  were  all  capable  of  inspiring  his 
troops  with  resolution,  a  love  of  discipline,  and  a  zeal  for  the 
service  of  their  prince.  His  army  consisted  of  six  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  armed  chariots. 

He  began  his  expedition  by  invading  iGthiopia,  situated  to 
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tfie  south  of  Egypt  He  made  it  tributaiy,  and  obliged  the 
nations  of  it  to  furnish  him  annually  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
dk>ny,  ivory,  and  gold. 

He  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  and  ordering 
it  to  advance  to  the  Red-Sea,  made  himself  master  of  the  isles 
and  cities  lying  on  the  coasts  of  that  sea.  He  himself  heading 
his  land  army,  overran  and  subdued  Asia  with  amazing  rapi- 
dity, and  advanced  farther  into  India  than  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
and  in  afler-times  Alexander  himself,  had  ever  done ;  for  he 
subdued  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  advanced  as 
&r  as  the  Ocean.  One  may  judge  from  hence  how  unable  the 
more  neighbouring  countries  were  to  resist  him.  The  Scy- 
thians,  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais,  as  well  as  Armenia,  and 
Cappadocia,  were  conquered.  He  left  a  colony  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Colchos,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  the  Egyptian  customs  and  manners  have  been  ever 
since  retained.  Herodotus  saw  in  Asia  Minor,  from  one  sea 
to  the  other,  monuments  of  his  victories.  In  several  countries 
was  read  the  following  inscription  engraven  on  pillars :  '  Sesos- 
tris,  king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  by 
the  power  of  his  arms.'  Such  pillars  were  found  even  in 
Thrace,  and  his  empire  extended  from  the  Granges  to  the 
Danube.  In  his  expeditions,  some  nations  bravely  defended 
their  liberties,  and  others  yielded  them  up  without  making  the 
least  resistance.  This  disparity  was  denoted  by  him  in  hiero- 
glyphical  figures,  on  the  monuments  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  his  victories,  agreeably  to  the  Egyptian 
practice. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Thrace  stopped  the  progress 
of  his  conquests,  and  prevented  his  advancing  farther  in 
Europe.  One  remarkable  circumstance  is  observed  in  this 
conqueror,  who  never  once  thought,  as  others  had  done,  of 
preserving  his  acquisitions ;  hut  contenting  himself  with  the 
glory  of  having  subdued  and  despoiled  so  many  nations ;  after 
having  made  ^vild  havoc  up  and  down  the  world  for  nine 
years,  he  confined  himself  almost  within  the  ancient  limits  of 
Egypt,  a  few  neighbouring  provinces  excepted ;  for  we  do  not 
find  any  traces  or  footsteps  of  this  new  empire,  either  under 
himself  or  his  successors. 
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He  returned  therefore  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished nations,  dragging  after  him  a  numberless  multitude 
of  captives,  and  covered  with  greater  glory  than  any  of  his 
predecessors;  that  glory,  I  mean,  which  employs  so  many 
tongues  and  pens  in  its  praise  ;  which  consists  in  invading  a 
great  number  of  provinces  in  a  hostile  way,  and  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  numberless  calamities.  He  rewarded  his  officers 
and  soldiers  with  a  truly  royal  magnificence,  in  proportion  to 
their  rank  and  merit.  He  made  it  both  his  pleasure  and  duty, 
to  put  the  companions  of  his  victory  in  such  a  condition  as 
might  enable  them  to  enjoy,  during  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  a  calm  and  easy  repose,  the  just  reward  of  their  past 
toils. 

With  regard  to  himself,  for  ever  careful  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  still  more  of  making  his  power  advantageous  to  his 
subjects,  he  employed  the  repose  which  peace  allowed  him,  in 
raising  works  that  might  contribute  more  to  the  enriching  of 
Egypt,  than  the  immortalizing  his  name ;  works,  in  which  the 
art  and  industry  of  the  workman  were  more  admired,  than  the 
immense  sums  which  had  been  expended  on  them. 

A  hundred  fieunous  temples,  raised  as  so  many  monuments 
of  gratitude  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  all  the  cities,  were  the  first, 
as  well  as  the  most  illustrious,  testimonies  of  his  victories ;  and 
he  took  care  to  publish  in  the  inscriptions  on  them,  that  these 
mighty  works  had  been  completed  without  burdening  any  of  his 
subjects.  He  made  it  his  glory  to  be  tender  of  them,  and  to 
employ  only  captives  in  these  monuments  of  his  conquests. 
The  Scriptures  take  notice  of  something  like  this,  where  they 
speak  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon.'*'  But  he  prided  himself 
particularly  in  adorning  and  enriching  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at 
Pelusium,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  protection  which  he  bn* 
cied  that  god  had  bestowed  on  him,  when,  on  his  return  from 
his  expeditions,  his  brother  had  a  design  of  destroying  him  in 
that  city,  with  hb  wife  and  children,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
apartment  where  he  then  lay. 

His  great  work  was,  the  raising,  in  eveiy  part  of  Egypt,  a 
considerable  number  of  high  banks  or  moles,  on  which  new 

*  2  Chron.  viit.  9.  But  of  the  children  of  Isnel  did  Solomon  make  no  seirantsfor 
hi*  work. 
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cities  were  built,  in  order  that  these  might  be  a  security  for 
men  and  beasts  during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

From  Memphis,  as  far  as  the  sea,  he  cut,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  a  great  number  of  canals,  for  the  conveniency  of 
trade,  and  the  conveying  of  provisions,  and  for  the  settling  an 
easy  correspondence  between  such  cities  as  were  most  distant 
from  one  another.  Besides  the  advantages  of  traffic,  Egypt  was, 
by  these  canals,  made  inaccessible  to  the  cavalry  of  its  enemies, 
which  before  had  so  often  harassed  it  by  repeated  incursions. 

He  did  still  more.  To  secure  Egypt  from  the  inroads  of 
its  nearer  neighbours,  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  he  fortified 
all  the  eastern  coast  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  that  is,  for 
upwards  of  seven  leagues.* 

Sesostris  might  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  most  boasted  heroes  of  antiquity,  had  not  the 
lustre  of  his  warlike  actions,  as  well  as  his  pacific  virtues,  been 
tarnished  by  a  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  blind  fondness  for  his  own 
grandeur,  which  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man.  The 
kings  and  chiefs  of  the  conquered  nations  came,  at  stated 
times,  to  do  homage  to  their  victor,  and  pay  him  the  appointed 
tribute.  On  every  other  occasion,  he  treated  them  with  suffi- 
cient humanity  and  generosity.  But  when  he  went  to  the 
temple,  or  entered  his  capital,  he  caused  these  princes  to  be 
harnessed  to  his  car,  four  abreast,  instead  of  horses;  and 
valued  himself  upon  his  being  thus  drawn  by  the  lords  and 
sovereigns  of  other  nations.  What  I  am  most  surprised  at,  is, 
that  Diodorus  should  rank  this  foolish  and  inhuman  vanity 
among  the  most  shining  actions  of  this  prince. 

Being  grown  blind  in  his  old  age,  he  died  by  his  own  hands, 
after  having  reigned  thirty-three  years,  and  left  his  kingdom 
infinitely  rich.  His  empire,  nevertheless,  did  not  reach  beyond 
the  fourth  generation.  But  there  still  remained,  so  low  as  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  magnificent  monuments,  which  showed  the 
extent  of  Egypt  under  *  Sesostris,  and  the  immense  tributes 
which  were  paid  to  it.f 

■  Tacit,  jinn  1.  ii.  c.  60. 

*  150  stadia,  about  18  miles  English. 

f  LegelMntur  indicia  gentibus  tributa — tiaud  minus  magnifica  quam  nunc  vi 
Partborttm  aut  potentift  RomanI  jubentur — Inscribed  on  pillaraj  were  read  the  tri' 
bntes  imposed  on  vanquished  nations,  which  were  not  inferior  to  those  now  paid  to 
the  Parthian  and  Roman  powers. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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I  now  go  back  to  some  facts  which  took  place  in  this  pe- 
riod, but  which  were  omitted,  in  order  that  I  might  not  bieak 
the  thread  of  the  history,  and  now  I  shall  but  barely  mentioo 
them. 

About  the  sera  in  question,  the  Egyptians  settled  themselYes 

^  ^     in  divers  parts  of  the  earth.     The  colony,  which  Ce- 

9^^-      crops  led  out  of  Egypt,  built  twelve  cities,  or  rather 

as  many  towns,  of  which  he  composed  the  kingdom  of  Athens. 

We  observed,  that  the  brother  of  Sesostris,  called  by  the 

Greeks  Danaus,  had  formed  a  design  to  murder  him,  on  his 

A.  M.      return  to  Egypt,  after  his  conquest.     But  being  de- 

^^'      feated  in  his  horrid  project,  he  was  oblig^  to  fly. 

He  thereupon  retired  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  seized  upon 

the  kingdom  of  Argos,  which  had  been  founded  about  four 

hundred  years  before,  by  Inacbus. 

BusiRis,  brother  of   Amenophis,  so  infamous  among  the 

^.ic     ancients  for  his  cruelties,  exercised  his  tyranny  at 

^^^'      that  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  barbarously 

murdered  all  foreigners  who  landed  in  his  country :  this  was 

probably  during  the  absence  of  Sesostris. 

About  the  same  time,  Cadmus  brought  from  Syria  into  Greece 
A.  M.  the  invention  of  letters.  Some  pretend,  that  these 
characters  or  letters  were  Egyptian,  and  that  Cad- 
mus himself  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  not  of  Phoenicia;  and 
the  Egyptians,  who  ascribe  to  themselves  the  invention  of  every 
art,  and  boast  a  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  nation,  give 
to  their  Mercuiy  the  honour  of  inventing  letters.  Most  of  the 
learned  *  agree,  that  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  or  Syrian 
letters  into  Greece,  and  that  those  letters  were  the  same  as  the 
Hebraic ;  the  Hebrews,  who  formed  but  a  small  nation,  being 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Syrians.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Uie  Chronicon  of  Euaebius,  proves, 
that  the  Greek  letters,  and  those  of  the  Latin  alphabet  formed 
from  them,  derive  their  original  from  the  ancient  Phoenician 
letters,  which  are  the  same  with  the  Samaritan,  and  were  used 
by  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.     Cadmus  carried 

*  The  reader  may  consult,   on  thU  subject,  two  learned  dissertations  of  AbM 
Renaudot,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  T%e  Hittary  of  the  Jcademy  of  huerip' 
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only   sixteen    letters  *  into  Greece,  eight  olhers  being  a4ded 
afterwards. 

I  return  to  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whom  I  shall 
hereafter  rank  in  the  same  order  as  Herodotus  has  assigned 
to  them. 

Pheron  succeeded  Sesostris  in  his  kingdom,  but  not  in  his 
glory.  ^  Herodotus  relates  but  one  action  of  his,  which     ^  ^ 
shows  how  greatly  he  had  d^enerated  from  the  leli-   ^J[f*5-  ^ 
gious  sentiments  of  his  father.    In  an  extraordinary      '^7* 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  exceeded  eighteen  cubits,  this 
prince,  enraged  at  the  wild  havoc  which  was  made  by  it,  threw 
a  javelin  at  the  river,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  chastise  its 
insolence ;  but  was  himself  immediately  punished  for  his  im- 
piety, if  the  historian  may  be  credited,  with  the  loss  of  sight. 

^  Proteus,     f  He  was  of  Memphis,  where,  in  Herodotns's 
time,  his  temple  was  still  standing,  in  which  was  a     ^  ^ 
chapel  dedicated  to  Venus  the  Stranger.  It  is  conjee-  ao^jlc. 
tured  that  this  Venus  was  Helen.    For,  in  the  reign      ^^' 
of  this  monarch,  Paris  the  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen 
whom  he  had  stolen,  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  Canopic;  and  from  thence  was 
conducted  to  Proteus  at  Memphis,  who  reproached  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  for  his  base  perfidy  and  guilt,  in  stealing  the 
wife  of  his  host,  and  with  her  all  the  effects  in  his  house.     He 
added,  that  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  punish  him  with 

e  Herod.  1.  ii.  c  Ul.     Diod.  I.  i.  p.  54.         d  Herod.  1.  u.  c.  112,  120. 

*  The  sixteen  letters  brought  hv  Cad  mas  into  Greece,  are  «,  /3,  y,  ),  i,  j,  s,  X,  /a, 
9,  t,  tr,  f,  0,  r,  V.  Palamedes,  at  tne  siege  of  Troy,  i.  e.  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  lower  than  Cadmus,  added  the  four  following,  li»^,  ^xi  and  Simonidea^ 
along  time  after,  invented  the  four  others,  namely,  n»  «l  ^  ^• 

1 1  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion,  which  would  be  at- 
tended with  very  perplexing  difficulties,  should  I  pretend  to  reconcile  the  series,  or 
SQCcession  of  the  kings,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  with  the  opinion  of  arcbbisbop 
Usher.  Hua  last  topposcs,  with  many  other  learned  men,  that  Sesostris  is  the  son 
of  that  Egyptian  king  who  was  drowned  in  the  Ked-Sea,  whose  reign  must  conse- 
qnently  have  begun  in  the  year  of  the  world  2513,  and  continued  till  the  year  2647, 
•Ince  it  lasted  thirty-three  years.  Should  we  allow  fifty  years  to  the  reiga  of  Pheron 
his  SOD,  there  would  stUl  be  an  interval  of  above  two  hundred  years  between  Pheron 
and  Proteus,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  immediate  sooceasor  of  the 
fonner ;  since  Pkoteus  lived  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  whick^  according  to 
Usher,  was  taken  An.  Mun.  2820.  I  know  not  whether  his  almost  total  silence  on 
the  Egyptian  kings  after  Sesostris,  was  owing  to  his  sense  of  this  difficulty.     I  sup- 

fose  a  long  interval  to  have  occurred  between  Pheron  and  Proteus;  accordingly, 
)iodoru8  (lib.  i.  p.  Hv.)  fills  it  up  with  a  great  many  kings ;  and  the  same  must  be 
said  of  some  of  the  following  kings. 

f2 
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death  (as  his  crime  deserved)  was,  because  the  Egyptians 
were  careful  not  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  strangers : 
that  he  would  keep  Helen,  with  all  the  riches  that  were  brought 
with  her,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  lawful  owner:  that 
as  for  himself,  (Paris,)  he  must  either  quit  his  dominions  in 
three  days,  or  expect  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  king's 
order  was  obeyed.  Paris  continued  his  voyage,  and  arrived 
at  Troy,  whither  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  Grecian  army. 
'^Fhe  Greeks  summoned  the  Trojans  to  surrender  Helen,  and 
with  her  all  the  treasures  of  which  her  husband  had  been 
plundered.  The  Trojans  answered,  that  neither  Helen,  nor 
her  treasures,  were  in  their  city.  And,  indeed,  was  it  at  all 
likely,  says  Herodotus,  that  Priam,  who  was  so  wise  an  old 
prince,  should  choose  to  see  his  children  and  country  destroyed 
before  his  eyes,  rather  than  give  the  Greeks  the  just  and  rea* 
sonable  satisfaction  they  desired  P  But  it  was  to  no  purpose 
for  them  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  that  Helen  was  not  in  their 
city ;  the  Greeks,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  trifled 
with,  persisted  obstinately  in  dieir  unbelief:  the  deity,  con- 
tinues the  same  historian,  being  resolved  that  the  Trojans,  by 
the  total  destruction  of  their  city  and  empire,  should  teach  tlie 
affrighted  world  this  lesson  :* — ^That  great  grimes  are  at- 
tended WITH    A8    GREAT  AND  SIGNAL  PUNISHMENTS  FROM  THE 

OFFENDED  GODS.  Mcuelaus,  ou  his  rctum  from  Troy,  Called 
at  the  court  of  king  Proteus,  who  restored  him  Helen,  with  all 
her  treasure.  Herodotus  proves,  from  some  passages  in  Ho- 
mer, that  the  voyage  of  Paris,  to  Egypt  was  not  unknown  to 
this  poet. 

Rhampsinitus.  What  is  related  by  *  Herodotus  concerning 
the  treasury  built  by  this  king,  who  was  the  richest  of  all  his 
predecessors,  and  his  descent  into  hell,  has  so  much  the  air  of 
romance  and  fiction,  as  to  deserve  no  mention  here. 

Till  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  some  shadow,  at 
least,  of  justice  and  moderation  in  Egypt ;  but  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing reigns,  violence  and  cruelty  usurped  their  place. 

'Cheops  and  Cephrbn.  These  two  princes,  who  were 
truly  brothers  by  the  similitude  of  their  manners,  seem  to 

«L.  ii.  C.121,  123.     f  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  124,  128.     Diod.  I.  i.  p.  57. 

*  'Of  rZf  fitymXtn  iX*nfAdr§f  ftvyd^mt  iU)  umi  mi  rifut^mt  wmfm  rin  Sam. 
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have  vied  with  each  other  which  of  them  should  distinguish 
himself  most,  by  a  barefaced  impiety  towards  the  gods,  and  a 
barbarous  inhumanity  to  men.  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years, 
and  his  brother  Cephren  fiftynsix  years  after  him.  They  kept 
the  temples  shut  during  the  whole  time  of  their  long  reigns ; 
and  forbid  the  offering  of  sacrifices  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  they  oppressed  their  subjects  by  em- 
ploying them  in  the  most  grievous  and  useless  ifirorks ;  and 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  numberless  multitudes  of  men,  merely  to 
gratify  a  senseless  ambition  of  immortalizing  their  names  by 
edifices  of  an  enormous  magnitude,  and  a  boundless  expense. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  those  stately  pyramids,  which  have  so 
long  been  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  were  the  effect 
of  the  irreligion  and. merciless  cruelty  of  those  princes. 

'  Mycerinus.  He  was  the  son  of  Cheops,  but  of  a  charac- 
ter opposite  to  that  of  his  father.  So  far  from  walking  in  his 
steps,  he  detested  his  conduct,  and  pursued  quite  different 
measures.  He  again  opened  the  temples  of  the  gods,  restored 
the  sacrifices,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  comfort  his  sub- 
jects, and  make  them  forget  their  past  miseries ;  and  believed 
himself  set  over  them  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  exercise  jus- 
tice, and  to  make  them  taste  all  the  blessings  of  an  equitable 
and  peaceftd  administration.  He  heard  their  complaints,  dried 
their  tears,  alleviated  their  misery,  and  thought  himself  not  so 
much  the  master  as  the  father  of  his  people.  This  procured 
him  the  love  of  them  all.  Egjrpt  resounded  with  his  praises, 
and  his  name  commanded  veneration  in  all  places. 

One  would  naturally  conclude,  that  so  prudent  and  humane 
a  conduct  must  have  drawn  down  on  Mycerinus  the  protection 
of  the  gods.  But  it  happened  iar  otherwise.  His  misfortunes 
began  from  the  death  of  a  darling  and  only  daughter,  in  whom 
his  whole  felicity  consisted.  He  ordered  extraordinary  ho- 
nours to  be  paid  to  her  memory,  which  were  still  continued  in 
Herodotus's  time.  This  historian  informs  us,  that  in  the  city 
of  Sal's,  exquisite  odours  were  burnt,  in  the  day-time,  at  the 
tomb  of  this  princess ;  and  that  during  the  night,  a  lamp  was 
kept  constantly  burning. 

He  was  told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  reign  would  continue  but 


by  an  oracie,  mat  nis  reign  wov 

f  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  139,  140.     Diod.  p.  58. 
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seven  years.  And  as  he  complained  of  this  to  the  gods,  and 
inquired  the  reason  why  so  long  and  prosperous  a  reign  had 
been  granted  to  his  father  and  uncle,  who  were  equally  cruel 
and  impious,  whilst  his  own,  which  he  had  endeavoared  so 
carefully  to  render  as  equitable  and  mild  as  it  was  possible  fcM* 
him  to  do,  should  be  so  short  and  unhappy ;  he  was  answered, 
that  these  were  the  very  causes  of  it,  it  being  the  will  of  the 
gods,  to  oppress  and  afflict  Egypt  during  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  a  punishment  for  its  crimes ;  and 
that  his  reign,  which  was  to  have  been  like  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding monarchs,  of  fifty  years^  continuance,  was  shortened  on 
account  of  his  too  great  lenity.  Mycerinus  likewise  built  a 
pyramid,  but  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  that  of  his  father. 

'^AsYCHis.  He  enacted  the  law  relating  to  loans,  which 
forbade  a  son  to  borrow  money,  without  giving  the  dead  body 
of  his  father  by  way  of  security  for  it.  The  law  added,  that 
in  case  the  son  took  no  care  to  redeem  his  &ther*s  body  by 
restoring  the  loan,  both  himsdf  and  his  children  should  be 
deprived  for  ever  of  the  rights  <^  sepulture. 

He  valued  himself  for  having  surpassed  all  his  predecessors, 
by  the  building  a  pyramid  of  brick,  more  magnificent,  if  thits 
king  was  to  be  credited,  than  any  hitherto  seen.  The  fi^Uow- 
ing  inscription,  by  its  founder's  order,  was  engraved  upon  it 
Compare  me  not  with  pyramids  built  of  stonb  ;  which 
i  as  much  excel  as  jupiter  does  all  the  other  gods.* 

If  we  suppose  the  six  preceding  reigns  (the  exact  duration 
of  some  of  which  is  not  fixed  by  Herodotus)  to  comprise  ooe 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  there  will  remain  an  interval  of 
near  three  hundred  years,  to  the  reign  of  Sabachus  the  Ethio- 
pian. In  this  interval,  I  place  a  few  circumstances  related  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

'  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 

A.  M.     to  Solomon  king  of  Israel ;  who  received  her  in  that 
Ant'jI'c.    part  of  Jerusalem  called  the  city  of  David,  till  he  had 

^^^^'      built  her  a  palace. 

Sesach  or  Shishak,  otherwise  called  Sesonchis. 

Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  136.  *  1  Kings  Hi.  1. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  iDscription,  as  we  find  it  in  Herodotns,  is — for  men  plnng- 
ing  long  poles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  drew  bricks  (^xifhn  u^prmt)  oa(«f 
the  mud  which  stuck  to  them,  and  ga^-e  me  this  form. 
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^  It  was  to  him  that  Jeroboam  fled,  to  avoid  the  wrath  of 
SolomoD,  who  intended  to  kill  hm.     He  abode  in     a.  ir. 
Egypt  till  Solomon's  death,  and  then  letarned  to   jJ!^c. 
Jerasalem,  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the      ^^ 
rebels,  he  won  from  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  ten  tribes, 
over  whom  he  declared  himself  king. 

This  Sesach,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
marched  against  Jerusalem,  because  the  Jews  had  ^  i^^ 
transgressed  against  the  Lord.  ^  He  came  with  twelve  ^^c. 
hundred  chariots  of  war,  and  sixty  thousand  horse.  ^* 
He  had  brought  numberless  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  all 
Libyans,*  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians.  He  made  himself 
inaster  of  all  the  strongest  cities  of  Judah,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Jerusalem.  Then  the  king,  and  the  princes  of  Israel, 
having  humbled  themselves,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
the  Grod  of  Israel ;  God  told  them,  by  his  prophet  Shemaiafa, 
that,  because  they  humbled  themselves,  he  would  not  utterly 
destroy  them  as  they  had  deserved ;  but  that  they  should  be 
the  servants  of  Sesach :  in  order  *  that  they  might  know  the 
difference  of  his  service,  and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  country.'f  Sesach  retired  from  Jerusalem,  after  having 
plundered  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the 
king's  house ;  he  carried  off  every  thing  with  him,  '  and  even 
also  the  three  hundred  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 
made.' 

^  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  doubtless  of  Egypt  at  the  same 
time,  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah.     His  army     j^^  n. 
consisted  of  a  million  of  men,  and  three  hundred  cha-   Aat^'c. 
riots  of  war.    Asa  marched  against  him,  and  drawing      ^^ 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  in  ftdl  reliance  on  the  Grod  whom 
he  served:  'Lord,'  says  he,  'it  is  nothing  for  thee  to  help 
whether  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no  power.     Help 
us,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we 
go  against  this  multitude ;  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Grod,  let  not 
man  prevail  against  thee.'     A  prayer  offered  up  with  such 
strong  faith  was  heard.     God  struck  the  Ethiopians  with  ter- 

k  I  Kioirg  xi.  40.  and  xii.        ^  2  Chron.  xii.  1—9.        ■  2  Chron.  xW,  9—13. 
*  The  English  version  of  the  Bible  says.  The  Lttbims,  the  Snkkiims,  end  the 
Ethiopians, 
t  Or,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
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ror ;  they  fled,  and  all  were  irrevocably  defeated,  being  '  de- 
stroyed before  the  Lord,  and  before  his  host.' 
^  Anysis.  He  was  blind,  and  under  his  reign 
Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  encouraged  by  an  orade, 
entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  and  possessed  himself 
of  it.     He  reigned  with  great  clemency  and  justice.     Instead 
of  putting  to  death  such  criminals  as  had  been  sentenced  to 
die  by  the  judges,  he  made  them  repair  the  causeys,  on  which 
the  respective  cities  to  which  they  belonged  were  situated. 
He  built  several  magnificent  temples,  and  among  the  rest,  one 
in  the  city  of  Bubastus,  of  which  Herodotus  giv^  a  long  and 
elegant  description.  After  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  whic^  was  the 
time  appointed  by  the  oracle,  he  retired  voluntarily  to  his  old 
kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  and  left  the  throne  of  Egypt  to  Anysis, 
who,  during  this  time,  had  concealed  himself  in   the   fens. 
A.  M.     °  It  is  believed  that  this  Sabachus  was  the  same  with 
Anff^j^'c.  SO,  whose  aid  was  implored  by  Hoshea,  king  of 
^^'       Israel,  against  Shalmanaser,  king  of  Assyria. 
Setuon.  He  reined  fourteen  years. 
He  is  the  same  with  Sevechus,  the  son  of  Sabacon,  or  So,  the 
A.  M.     Ethiopian,  who  reigned  so  long  over  Egypt  This 
AD?jf'c.    prince,  so  far  from  dischaiging  the  functions  of  a 
7^^       king,  was  ambitious  of  those  of  a  priest ;  causing  him- 
self to  be  consecrated  high-priest  of  Vulcan.  Abandoning  him- 
self entirely  to  superstition,  he  neglected  to  defend  his  kingdom 
oy  force  of  arms ;  paying  no  r^ard  to  military  men,  from  a  fim 
persuasion  that  he  should  never  have  occasion  for  their  as- 
sistance ;  he,  therefore,  was  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  gain 
their  affections,  that  he  deprived  them  of  their  privileges,  and 
even  dispossessed  them  of  their  revenues  of  such  lands  as  his 
predecessors  had  given  them. 

He  was  soon  made  sensible  of  their  resentment  in  a  war  thst 
broke  out  suddenly,  and  from  which  he  delivered  himself  solely 
by  a  miraculous  protection,  if  Herodotus  may  be  credited,  who 
intermixes  his  account  of  this  war  with  a  great  many  &buIous 
particulars.  Sanacharib  (so  Herodotus  calls  this  prince)  king 
of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians,  having  entered  Egypt  with  a 
numerous  army,  the  Egyptian  officers  and  soldiers  refused  to 

■  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  137.     Diod.  I.  i.  p.  59.  o  2  Kingi  xvii.  4. 
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march  against  him.  The  high  priest  of  Vulcan,  being  thus 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  had  recourse  to  his  god,  who 
bid  him  not  despond,  but  march  courageously  against  the 
enemy  with  the  few  soldiers  he  could  raise.  Sethon  obeyed. 
A  small  number  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  others  who  were 
the  dregs  of  the  populace,  joined  him ;  and  with  this  handful 
of  men,*he  marched  to  Pelusium,  where  Sanacharib  had  pitched 
his  camp.  The  night  following,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  rats 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  and  gnawing  to  pieces  all 
their  bowstrings,  and  the  thongs  of  their  shields,  rendered  them 
incapable  of  making  the  least  defence.  Being  disarmed  in 
this  manner,  they  were  obliged  to  fly ;  and  they  retreated  with 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  forces.  Sethon,  when  he  re- 
turned home,  ordered  a  statue  of  himself  to  be  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  rat,  and  these 
words  to  be  inscribed  thereon : — Let  the  man  who  beholds 

MB  LEARN  TO  REVERENCE  THE  GODS.* 

It  is  very  obvious  that  this  story,  as  related  here  from  Hero- 
dotus, is  an  alteration  of  that  which  is  told  in  the  second  book 
of  Kings.  P  We  there  see,  that  Sennacherib,  king  of  the  As- 
syrians, having  subdued  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Judah,  resolved 
to  besiege  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city.  The  mi- 
nisters of  this  holy  king,  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  promised  them,  in 
God's  name,  a  sure  and  certain  protection,  provided  they 
would  trust  in  him  only,  sent  secretly  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  for  succour.  Their  armies,  being  united,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  appointed,  and  were  met 
and  vanquished  by  the  Assyrian  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  pur- 
sued them  into  Egypt  and  entirely  laid  waste  the  country. 
At  his  return  from  thence,  the  very  night  before  he  was  to 
have  given  a  general  assault  to  Jerusalem,  which  then  seemed 
lost  to  all  hopes,  the  destroying  angel  made  dreadful  havoc  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians ;  destroyed  a  hundred  fourscore 
and  five  thousand  men  by  fire  and  sword ;  and  proved  e\  i- 
dently,  that  they  had  great  reason  to  rely,  as  Hezekiah  had 
done,  on  the  promise  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

p  Chap.  xvii. 

^  '&t  Ifti  TH  i(im,  iveiChs  Urm, 
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This  is  the  real  fact.  But  as  it  was  no  ways  honourable  to 
the  Egyptians,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, by  disguising  and  corrupting  the  circumstances  of  it 
Nevertheless,  the  footsteps  of  this  history,  though  so  mudi 
defaced,  ought  yet  to  be  highly  valued,  as  coming  from  an 
historian  of  so  great  antiquity  and  authority  as  Herodotus. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  at  several  times,  that  this 
expedition  of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  been  concerted,  seem- 
ingly, with  such  prudence,  conducted  with  the  greatest  »lriM^ 
and  in  which  the  forces  of  two  powerful  empirei  were  united, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  Jews,  would  not  only  be  of  no  service 
to  Jerusalem,  but  even  destructive  to  Egypt  itself,  whose 
strongest  cities  would  be  taken,  its  territories  plundered,  and 
its  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  sexes  led  into  captivity.  See 
the  18th,  19th,  20th,  30th,  31st,  &c.  chaptere  of  his  prophecy. 

Archbishop  Usher  and  Dean  Prideaux  suppose  that  it  was 
at  this  period  that  the  ruin  of  the  famous  city  No-Amon,* 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Nahum,  happened.  That  prophet 
says,  4  that  *she  was  carried  away — ^that  her  young  childrai 
were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the  streets — ^that  the 
enemy  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,  and  that  all  her  grest 
men  were  bound  in  chains.'  He  observes,  that  all  these  mis- 
fortunes befell  that  city,  when  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  her 
strength ;  which  seems  to  refer  clearly  enough  to  the  time  of 
which  we  are  here  speaking,  when  Tharaca  and  Sethon  had 
united  their  forces.  However,  this  opinion  is  not  without  some 
difficulties,  and  is  contradicted  by  some  learned  men.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  have  hinted  it  to  the  reader. 

'  Till  the  reign  of  Sethon,  the  Egyptian  priests  computed 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  generations  of  men ;  which  make 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years ;  allowing  three 
generations  to  a  hundred  years.  They  counted  the  like  num- 
ber of  priests  and  kings.  The  latter,  whether  gods  or  men, 
had  succeeded  one  another  without  interruption,  under  the 

q  Nthura  iii.  8,  10.  »  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  142. 

•  The  Vulgate  calls  that  city  Alexandria,  to  which  the  Hebrew  gives  the  name 
of  No-AmoD,  because  Alexandria  was  afterwards  built  in  the  place  where  this  stood 
Dean  Prideaux,  after  Bochart,  thinks  that  it  was  Thebes,  siirnamed  Diospolis.  In- 
deed, the  Egyptian  Amon  is  the  same  with  Jupiter.  But  Thebes  is  not  the  place 
where  Alexandria  was  since  built.  Perhaps  there  was  another  city  there,  which  iIm 
was  called  No- Amon. 
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name  of  Piromis,  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  good  and  vir- 
tuous. The  Egyptian  priests  showed  Herodotus  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  wooden  colossal  statues  of  these  Piromis, 
all  ranged  in  order  in  a  great  hall.  Such  was  the  folly  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  lose  themselves  as  it  were  in  a  remote  antiquity, 
to  which  no  other  people  could  dare  to  pretend. 

"  Tharaca.     He  it  was  who  joined  Sethon,  with  an  Ethio- 
pian army,  to  relieve  Jerusalem.     After  the  death  of     a,  ^^ 
Sethon,  who  had  sitten  fourteen  years  on  the  throne,  Anffj?  c 
Tharaca   ascended   it,  and  reigned   eighteen  years.       ''•*• 
He  was  the  last  Ethiopian  king  who  reigned  in  Egypt. 

After  his  death,  the  Egyptians,  not  being  able  to  agree  about 
the  succession,  were  two  years  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  during 
which  there  were  great  disorders  and  confusions  among  them. 

TWELVE  KINGS. 

*  At  last,  twelve  of  the  principal  noblemen,  conspiring  to- 
gether, seized  upon  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  j^.  k, 
amongst  themselves  into  as  many  parts.  It  was  ad?!?'c. 
agreed  by  them,  that  each  should  govern  his  own  dis-  *^* 
trict  with  equal  power  and  authority,  and  that  no  one  should 
attempt  to  invade  or  seize  the  dominions  of  another.  They 
thou^t  it  necessary  to  make  this  agreement,  and  to  bind  it 
with  the  most  dreadful  oaths,  to  elude  the  prediction  of  an 
oracle,  which  had  foretold,  that  he  among  them  who  should 
offer  his  libation  to  Vulcan  out  of  a  brazen  bowl,  should  gain 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  They  reigned  together  fifteen  years 
in  the  utmost  harmony :  and  to  leave  a  famous  monument  of 
their  concord  to  posterity,  they  jointly,  and  at  a  common  ex- 
pense, built  the  famous  labyrinth,  which  was  a  pile  of  building 
consisting  of  twelve  large  palaces,  with  as  many  edifices 
underground  as  appeared  above  it.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere 
of  this  labyrinth. 

One  day,  as  the  twelye  kings  were  assisting  at  a  solemn  and 
periodical  sacrifice  offered  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  the  priests, 
having  presented  each  of  them  a  golden  bowl  for  the  libation, 
one  was  wanting;  when  *  Psammetichus,  without  anydesign» 

»  Afric.  apud  Synccl.  p.  74.     "Diod  I.  i.  p.  69. 
«  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  147,  152. 

•  He  WM  one  of  the  twehe. 
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supplied  the  want  of  this  bowl  with  his  brazen  helmet,  (for  each 
wore  one,)  and  with  it  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  libation. 
This  accident  struck  the  rest  of  the  kings,  and  recalled  to  their 
memory  the  prediction  of  the  oracle  above  mentioned.  Tbej 
thought  it  therefore  necessary  to  secure  themselves  from  his 
attempts,  and  therefore,  with  one  consent,  bo^ished  him  into 
the  fenny  parts  of  Egypt. 

After  Psammetichus  had  passed  some  years  there,  waitii^  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  revenge  himself  for  the  aflPront  which 
had  been  put  upon  him,  a  courier  brought  him  advice,  that 
brazen  men  were  landed  in  Egypt.  These  were  Grecian  sol- 
diers, Carians  and  lonians,  who  had  been  cast  upon  the 
coasts  of  Egypt  by  a  storm,  and  were  completely  covered  with 
helmets,  cuirasses,  and  other  arms  of  brass.  Psammetichus 
immediately  called  to  mind  the  oracle,  which  had  answered 
him,  that  he  should  be  succoured  by  brazen  men  from  the  sea- 
coast.  He  did  not  doubt  but  the  prediction  was  now  fulfilled. 
He  therefore  made  a  league  with  these  strangers ;  engagad 
them  with  great  promises  to  stay  with  him ;  privately  levied 
other  forces ;  and  put  these  Greeks  at  their  head ;  when  giving 
battle  to  the  eleven  kings,  he  defeated  them,  and  remained 
sole  possessor  of  Egypt. 

Psammetichus.     ^  As  this  prince  owed  his  preservation  to 

^  ^      the  lonians  and  Carians,  he  settled  them  in  Egypt, 

An?J*c     (from  which  all  foreigners   hitherto  had  been  ex- 

^-       eluded ;)  and,  by  assigning  them  sufficient  lands  and 

fixed  revenues,  he  made  them  forget  their   native  country. 

By  his  order,  Egyptian  children  were  put  under  their  care  to 

learn  tlie  Greek  tongue ;  and  on  this  occasion,  and  by  this 

means,  the  Egyptians  began  to  have  a  correspondence  with  the 

Greeks ;  and  from  that  SBra,  the  Egyptian  history,  which,  till 

then,  had  been  intermixed  with  pompous  fables,  by  the  artifice 

of  the  priests,  begins,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  speak  with 

greater  truth  and  certainty. 

As  soon  as  Psammetichus  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he 
engaged  in  war  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  on  the  subject  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires.  Tliis  war  was  of  long  con- 
tinuance.    Ever   since   Syria  had   been   conquered    by   the 


•  Herod.  1.  ii.  c  153,  154. 
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Assyrians,  Palestine,  being  the  only  country  that  separated  the 
tivo  kingdoms,  was  the  subject  of  continued  discord ;  as  after- 
wards it  was  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidse.  They 
vrere  eternally  contending  for  it,  and  it  was  alternately  won  by 
the  stronger.  Psanmietichus,  seeing  himself  the  peaceable 
possessor  of  all  Egypt,  and  having  restored  the  ancient  form 
of  government,*  thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  look  to  his 
frontiers,  and  to  secure  them  against  the  Assyrian,  his  neigh- 
bour, whose  power  increased  daily.  For  this  purpose,  he  en- 
tered Palestine  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  an 
incident  related  by  '  Diodorus ;  that  the  Egyptians,  provoked 
to  see  the  Greeks  posted  on  the  right  wing  by  the  king  himself, 
in  preference  to  them,  quitted  the  service,  to  the  number  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  retired  into  Ethi- 
opia, where  they  met  widi  an  advantageous  settlement. 

'  Be  this  as  it  will,  Psammetichus  entered  Palestine,  where 
his  career  was  stopped  by  Azotus,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country,  which  gave  him  so  much  trouble,  that  he  was 
forced  to  besiege  it  twenty-nine  years  before  he  could  take  it. 
This  is  the  longest  siege  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 

This  was  anciently  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Phi- 
listines. The  Egyptians,  having  seized  it  some  time  before, 
had  fortified  it  with  such  care,  that  it  was  their  strongest  bul- 
wark on  that  side.  Nor  could  Sennacherib  enter  Egypt,  till 
he  had  first  made  himself  master  of  this  city,' which  was  taken 
by  Tartan,  one  of  his  generals.  The  Assyrians  had  possessed 
it  hitherto ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  long  siege  just  now 
mentioned,  that  the  Egyptians  recovered  it. 

*  In  this  period,  the  Scythians,  leaving  the  banks  of  the 
Palus  Mseotis,  made  an  inroad  into  Media,  defeated  Cyaxares, 
the  king  of  that  country,  and  deprived  him  of  all  Upper  Asia, 
of  which  they  kept  possession  during  twenty-eight  years. 
They  pushed  their  conquests  in  Syria  as  far  as  to  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt.  But  Psammetichus  marching  out  to  meet  them, 
prevailed  so  far,  by  his   presents  and   entreaties,  that  they 

*  Lib.  i.  p.  61.  f  Herod.  1  ii.  c.  1.57.  "  Isa.  xx.  1. 
a  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  105. 

*  This  rerolutbn  happened  about  seven  years  after  the  captivity  of  Mmnaateh, 
king  of  Judah. 
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advanced  no  farther,  and  by  that  means  delivered  his  kiogdom 
from  these  dangerous  enemies. 

^  Till  his  reign,  the  Egyptians  had  imagined  themselves  to 
be  the  most  ancient  nation  upon  earth.     Psammetichus  was 
desirous  to  prove  this  himself,  and  he  employed  a  very  extia- 
ordinary  experiment  for  this  purpose.     He  commanded  (if  we 
may  credit  the  relation)  two  children,  newly  bom    of  poor 
parents,  to  be  brought  up  (in  the  country)  in  a  hovel,  that 
was  to  be  kept  continually  shut.     They  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  shepherd,  (others  say,  of  nurses,  whose  tongues 
were  cut  out,)  who  was  to  feed  them  with  the  milk  of  goats; 
and  was  commanded  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  enter  into  this 
hut,  nor  himself  to  speak  even  a  single  word  in  the  heiaring  of 
these  children.     At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  as  the  shep- 
herd was  one  day  coming  into  the  hut  to  feed  these  children, 
they  both  cried  out,  with  hands  extended  towards  their  fibster- 
father,  beecos,  beccos.     The  shepherd,  surprised  to  hear  a  lan- 
guage that  was  quite  new  to  him,  but  which  they  repeated  fre- 
quently afterwards,  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
the  children  to  be  brought  before  him,  in  order  that  he  himadf 
might  be  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  was  told  him ;  and  ac- 
cordingly both  of  them  began,  [in  his  presence,  to  stammer  out 
the  sounds  above  mentioned.     Nothing  now  was  wanting  but 
to  ascertain  what  nation  it  was  that  used  this  word ;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  Phrygians  called  bread  by  this  name.     From 
this  time  they  were  allowed  the  honour  of  antiquity,  or  rather 
of  priority,  which  the  Egyptians  themselves,  notwithstanding 
their  jealousy  of  it,  and  the  many  ages  they  had  possessed  this 
glory,  were  obliged  to  resign  to  them.    As  goats  were  brought 
to  these  children,  in  order  that  they  might  feed  upon  their 
milk,  and  historians  do  not  say  that  they  were  deaf,  some  are 
of  opinion  that  they  might  have  leamt>the  word  6ec,  or  beccat^ 
by  municking  the  cry  of  those  creatures. 

Psammetichus  died  in  the  24th  year  of  Josias,kingof  Judah, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nechao. 
A.  M.  3388.      *  Nechao.      ^  This  prince  is  often  mentioned  in 

Ant.  J   C 

616*.  '   Scripture  under  the  name  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

b  Herod.  1.  ii.  c  2,  3.  c  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  158. 

*  He  is  called  Necho  in  the  BnglUb  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
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He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red-Sea,  by  cut- 
ting a  canal  from  one  to  the  other.  The  distance  which 
separates  them  is-  at  least  a  thousand  stadia.*  After  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  workmen  had  lost  their  lives  in  this 
attempt,  Nechao  was  obliged  to  desist ;  the  oracle  which  had 
been  consulted  by  him,  having  answered,  that  this  new  canal 
would  open  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians  (for  so  the  Egyptians 
called  all  other  nations)  to  invade  Egypt 

^  Nechao  was  more  successful  in  another  enterprise.  Skilful 
Phoenician  mariners,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service, 
having  sailed  from  the  Red-Sea  in  order  to  discover  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  went  successfully  round  it ;  and  the  third  year  after 
their  setting  out,  returned  to  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  voyage,  in  an  age 
when  the  compass  was  not  known.  It  was  made  twenty-one 
centuries  before  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese,  (by  discover- 
ing the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  year  1497,)  found  out  the 
very  same  way  to  sail  to  the  Indies,  by  which  these  Phcenicians 
had  come  from  thence  into  the  Mediterranean. 

*The  Babylonians  and  Medes,  having  destroyed  Nineveh, 
and  with  it  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  were  thereby  become 
so  formidable,  that  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  jealousy  of 
all  their  neighbours.  Nechao,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  advanced 
to  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to 
check  their  progress.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  so  famous  for 
his  uncommon  piety,  observing  that  he  took  his  route  through 
Judea,  resolved  to  oppose  his  passage.  With  this  view,  he 
raised  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  and  posted  himself  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo,  (a  city  on  this  side  Jordan,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  called  Magdolus  by  Herodotus.) 
Nechao  informed  him,  by  a  herald,  that  his  enterprise  was  not 
designed  against  him;  that  he  had  other  enemies  in  view, 
and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war  in  the  name  of  God,  who 
was  with  him ;  that  for  this  reason  he  advised  Josiah  not  to 
concern  himself  with  this  war,  for  fear  lest  it  otherwise  should 
turn  to  his  disadvantage.     However,  Josiah  was  not  moved  by 

*  HeroJ.  1.  iv.  c.  42.  e  Joseph.  .titUiq.  ].  x.  c.  6.  2  King*,  zxiii.  29,  30. 
2  Chron.  xxzv.  20 — 25. 

*  Allowing  625  feet  (or  125  geometrical  paces)  to  each  stadium,  the  distance 
will  be  118  Bnglbh  miles,  and  a  little  above  one- third  of  a  mile.  Herodotus  says, 
that  this  design  was  afterwards  put  in  execution  by  Darius  the  Persian,  b.  ii.  c.  158. 
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these  reasons :  he  was  sensible  that  the  bare  march  of  so  pow- 
erful an  army  through  Judea,  would  entirely  ruin  it  And 
besides,  he  feared  that  the  victor,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, would  fall  upon  him,  and  dispossess  him  of  part  of  hk 
dominions.  He  therefore  marched  to  engage  Nechao;  and 
was  not  only  overthrown  by  him,  but  unfortunately  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he  had  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried. 

Nechao,  animated  by  this  victory,  continued  his  march,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Euphrates.  He  defeated  the  Babylo- 
nians; took  Carchemish,  a  large  city  in  Aat  country;  and 
securing  to  himself  the  possession  of  it  by  a  strong  garrison, 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  after  having  been  absent  from  it 
three  months. 

'  Being  informed  in  his  march  homeward,  that  Jehoahaz 
had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Jerusalem,  with- 
out first  asking  his  consent,  he  commanded  him  to  meet  him 
at  Riblah  in  Syria.  The  unhappy  prince  was  no  sooner  ar- 
rived there,  than  he  was  put  in  chains  by  Nechao's  order,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  From  thence,  pursuing 
his  march,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  placed  Eliakim, 
(called  by  him  Jehoiakim,)  another  of  Josiah's  sons,  upon  the 
throne,  in  the  room  of  his  brother:  and  imposed  an  annual 
tribute  on  the  land,  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  one 
talent  of  gold.*  This  being  done,  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
Egypt 

'  Herodotus,  mentioning  this  king's  expedition,  and  the 
victory  gained  by  him  at  f  Magdolus,  (as  he  calls  it,)  says, 
that  he  afterwards  took  the  city  Cadytis,  which  he  represents 
as  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  and  equal  in  extent 
to  Sardis,  the  capital  at  that  time  not  only  of  Lydia,  but  of  all 
Asia  Minor :  this  description  can  suit  only  Jerusalem,  which 
was  situated  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  was  then  the 
only  city  in  those  parts  that  could  be  compared  to  Sardis.     It 

'  2  Kings  zziii.  33,  35.     2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1,4.  r  Lib.  ii.  c.  159. 

*   The  Hebrew  silver  talent,   according  to  Dr.  Cumberland,    is  equiTsJent  t» 
358/.  1 U.  lOid.  so  that  100  talents,  English  money,  make         £35,359    7    6d. 
The  gold  talent,  according  to  the  same 5076   15    7f 

The  amount  of  the  whole  tribute 40,435    3     14 

t  Megiddo. 
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appears  besides  from  Scripture,  that  Nechao»  after  his  victory, 
made  himself  master  of  this  capital  of  Judea ;  for  he  was  there 
in  person,  when  he  gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim.  The  very 
name  Cadytis,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  the  Holy,  clearly 
denotes  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  proved  by  the  learned  Dean 
Prideaux.  * 

Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  observing  that,  since  the 
taking  of  Carchemish  by  Nechao,  all  Syria  and  Pales-     j^^  k, 
tine  had  shaken  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  that  ab?7'c. 
nis  years  and  infirmities  would  not  permit  him  to      ^' 
march  against  the  rebels  in  person,  he  therefore  associated  his 
son  Nabnchodonosor,   or  Nebuchadnezzar,   with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  sent  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  those  coun- 
tries.    This  young  prince  vanquished  the  army  of  Nechao  near 
the  river  Euphrates,  recovered  Carchemish,  and  reduced  the 
revolted  provinces  to  their  allegiance,  as  ^Jeremiah  had  fore- 
told.    '  Thus  he  dispossessed  the  Egyptians  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  them,  from   the  f  little.  ^  river  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  comprehended  all  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Nechao  dying  after  he  had  reigned  sixteen  years,  left  the 
kingdom  to  his  son. 

PsAicM IS.    ^  His  reign  was  but  of  six  years'  duration ;    and 
history  has  left  us  nothing  memomble  concerning  him,  a.  m.  3404. 
except  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia.  eoo! 

It  was  to  this  prince  that  the  Eleans  sent  a  splendid  em- 
bassy, after  having  instituted  the  Olympic  games.  They  had 
established   all  the  regulations,   and  arranged  every  circum- 

^  Jer.  zlvi.  2.  *  2  Kings,  zxiv.  7.  ^  A  rivo  JEgypti, 

I  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  ISO. 

*  FVom  the  time  that  Solomon,  by  means  of  his  temple,  bad  made  Jerusalem  the 
common  place  of  worship  to  all  Israel,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  cities 
by-  the  epithet  Ihfy,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  was  called  yfir  Uakkode^k,  i.  e.  the 
city  of  holiness,  or  the  holy  city.  It  bore  this  title  upon  the  coins,  and  the  shekel 
was  inscribed  Jenuaiem  Ketbuka,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  the  holy.  .At  length  Jerusalem, 
for  brevity's  sake,  was  omitted,  and  only  Kedutka  resenred.  The  Syriac  being  the 
prevailing  language  in  Herodotus's  time,  Kedusha,  by  a  change  in  that  dialect  of  th 
into  thf  was  made  Kedutha ;  and  Herodotus  giving  it  a  Greek  termination,  it  was 
writ  KjOwtit,  or  Cadytis.  Prideauz's  OmmccAom  of  ike  Old  and  New  Tegtamemf, 
ol.  i.  part  i.  p.  80,  81. 8vo.  Edit. 

'f  This  little  river  of  Egypt,  so  often  meattoned  in  Scripture  as  the  boundary  of 
Palestine  towards  Egypt,  was  not  the  Nile,  but  a  small  river,  which,  running  through 
{he  desert  that  lay  betwixt  those  two  nations,  was  anciently  the  common  boundary 
»f  both.  So  Car  the  laiid«  which  had  beenpromised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and 
divided  uaong  them  by  lot,  estended.     Gen.  xv.  18.    Josh.  xv.  4. 
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stance  relating  to  them,  with  sudi  care,  that,  in  their  <^nioD, 
nothing  seemed  wanting  to  their  perfection,  and  aivyitsdf 
could  not  find  any  &ult  with  them.  "  Howevor,  they  did  not 
desire  so  much  to  have  the  opinion,  as  to  gain  theapprobatioD 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and 
most  judicious  people  in  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  king 
assembled  the  sages  of  his  nation.  After  erery  thing  had  beeo 
heard  which  could  be  said  in  &vour  of  this  institution,  Ike 
Eleans  were  asked,  whether  citizens  and  foreigners  were  ad- 
mitted indifferently  to  these  games ;  to  which  answer  was  made, 
that  they  were  open  to  every  one.  To  this  the  Egyptins 
replied,  that  the  rules  of  justice  would  have  been  more  strictly 
observed,  had  foreigners  only  been  admitted  to  these  combats; 
because  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  judges,  in  their  award  of 
the  victory  and  the  prize^  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  &vour  of 
thrir  fellow  citizens. 

Apries.    *  In  Scripture  he  is  called  I%araoh-H<^hra.    He 
A.  M.  8410.  succeeded  his  father  Psammis,  and  reigned  twenty- 
BSi.  '   five  yean. 

^  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  as  fortunate  as 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  turned  his  arms  against  the 
island  of  Cyprus ;  besieged  the  city  of  Sidon  by  sea  and  had; 
took  it,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Phoenicia  and  Psles- 
tine. 

So  rapid  a  success  elated  his  heart  to  a  prodigious  degree, 
and,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  swelled  him  with  so  much  pride 
and  infatuation,  that  he  boasted,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  gods  themselves  to  dethrone  him ;  so  great  was  the  idea 
he  had  formed  to  himself  of  the  firm  establishment  of  his  own 
power.  It  was  with  a  view  to  these  arrogant  notions^  that 
Ezekiel  put  the  vain  and  impious  words  following  into  his 
mouth :  '  *  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  my- 
self.' But  the  true  Grod  proved  to  him  afterwards  that  he  had 
a  master,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  man ;  and  he  had  threat- 
ened him  long  before,  by  his  prophets,  with  all  the  calamities 
he  was  resolved  to  bring  upon  him,  in  order  to  punish  him  for 
bis  pride. 

«  Herod,  c.  ISO.    »  Jer.  xHv.  30.    <>  Herad.  I.  ii.  e.  ISl.      Diod.  I.  i.  p.  6S. 
9  Ezek.  zsix.  3. 
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Shortly  after  Hophra  had  ascended  the  throne,  Zedekkfa, 
^  king  of  Judah,  sent  an  embassy,  and  concluded  an  affiance 
irith  him ;  and  the  year  following,  breaking  the  oath  of  fide- 
lity which  he  had  taken  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  rebelled 
openly  against  him. 

Notwithstanding  God  had  so  often  forbidden  his  people  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Egyptians^  otto  put  any  confidence  in 
that  people;  notwithstanding  the  repeated  odamities  which 
had  ensued  upon  the  various  attempts  which  they  had  made 
te  procure  assistance  from  them ;  they  still  thought  this  nation 
their  most  sure  refuge  in  danger,  and  accordingly  could  not  for- 
bear applying  to  it.  This  tiiey  had  already  done  in  the  reign 
of  the  holy  king  Hezekiah ;  which  gave  occasion  to  Grod's 
message  to  his  people,  by  the  mcrath  of  his  prophet  Isaiah : ' 
'  Wo  to  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on 
horses  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  tliey  are  many ;  but  they 
look  not  unto  the  holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord. 
The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  €rod ;  and  their  horses  flesh, 
not  spirit:  when  the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  his  hand,  both  he 
that  helpeth  shall  fall,  and  he  that  is  holpen  shall  fall  down, 
and  they  shall  fail  together.'  But  neither  the  prophet  nor  the 
king  were  heard ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  fatal  experience 
could  open  their  eyes,  and  make  them  see  evidently  the  truth 
of  God's  threatenings. 

The  Jews  behaved  in  the  very  same  manner  on  this  occa- 
sion. Zedekiah,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of 
Jeremiah  to  the  contrary,  resolved  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
the  Egyptian  monarch ;  who,  puffed  up  with  the  success  of 
his  arms,  and  confident  that  nothing  could  resist  his  power, 
declared  himself  the  protector  of  Israel,  and  promised  to  deli- 
ver it  from  the  tyranny  of  Nabuchodonosor.  But  God,  offended 
that  a  mortal  had  dared  to  intrude  himself  into  his  place,  thus 
declared  himself  to  another  prophet : ' '  Son  of  man,  set  thy  fiice 
against  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  prophesy  against  him,  and 
against  all  Egypt  Speak  and  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great 
dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My 
river  is  my  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself   But  I  will  put 

4  Bzek.  xvii.  15.  '  Isa.  xzzi.  1,  3.  "  Ezek.  xxix.2,3,4. 
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hooks  in  thy  jaws/  &c.  God,  after  comparing  him  to  a  reed, 
which  breaks  under  the  man  who  leans  upon  it,  and  woands 
his  hand,  adds,  * '  Behold,  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  thee,  and 
cut  off  man  and  beast  out  of  thee ;  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be 
desolate,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  because  be 
hath  said,  The  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it.*  The  same 
"  prophet,  in  several  succeeding  chapters,  continues  to  foretdt 
the  calamities  with  which  Egypt  was  going  to  be  over- 
whelmed. 

Zedekiah  was  far  from  giving  credit  to  these  predictions. 
When  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and 
saw  Nabuchodonosor  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  &ncied 
that  his  deliverance  was  completed,  and  anticipated  a  triumph. 
His  joy,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tians seeing  the  Chaldeans  advancing,  did  not  dare  to  encounter 

A.  M.  so  numerous  and  well-disciplined  an  anny.  '  They 
Aiit^j%.  therefore  marched  back  into  their  own  country,  and 
left  the  unfortunate  Zedekiah  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers of  a  war  in  which  they  themselves  had  involved  him. 
Nabuchodonosor  again  sat  down  before  Jerusalem,  took  and 
burnt  it,  as  Jeremiah  had  prophesied. 

7  Many  years  after,  the  chastisements  with  which  Grod  had 

A.M.  threatened  Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  began  to  fidl 
An^.*c.  upon  him.  For  the  Cyrenians,  a  Greek  colony,  which 
^^'  had  settled  in  Africa,  between  Libya  and  Egypt,  hav- 
ing seized  upon,  and  divided  among  themselves,  a  great  part 
of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Libyans,  forced  these  nations, 
who  were  thus  dispossessed  by  violence,  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  this  prince,  and  implore  his  protection.  Im- 
mediately Apries  sent  a  mighty  army  into  Libya  to  oppose  the 
Cyrenians;  but  this  army  being  defeated  and  almost  cut  to 
pieces,  the  Egyptians  imagined  that  Apries  had  sent  it  into 
Libya,  only  to  get  it  destroyed ;  and  by  that  means  to  attain 
the  power  of  governing  his  subjects  without  check  or  control. 
This  reflection  prompted  the  Egyptians  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  a  prince,  whom  they  now  considered  as  their  enemy.  But 
Apries,  hearing  of  the  rebellion,  despatched  Amasis,  one  of  his 

^•Ezek.  xxix.  8,  9.  ■  Chap  xxix.  xxx.  zxxi.  xxxii.  "  Jer.  zzxTii.6, 7. 

r  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  161,  &c.      Diod.  1.  i.  p.  62 
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officers,  to  suppress  it,  and  force  the  rebels  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  But  the  moment  Amasis  began  to  address  them, 
they  placed  a  helmet  upon  his  head,  in  token  of  the  .exalted 
dignity  to  which  they  intended  to  raise  him,  and  proclaimed 
him  king.  Amasis  having  accepted  the  crown,  staid  with  the 
mutineers,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  rebellion. 

Apries,  more  exasperated  than  ever  at  this  news,  sent  Patar- 
bemis,  another  of  his  great  officers,  and  one  of  tliepnncipal 
lords  of  his  court,  to  put  Amasis  under  an  arrest,  and  bring 
him  before  him ;  but  Patarbemis  not  being  able  to  carry  off 
Amasis  from  the  midst  of  the  rebel  army,  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  was  treated  by  Apries,  at  his  return,  in  the  most 
ignominious  and  inhuman  manner ;  for  his  nose  and  ears  were 
cut  off  by  the  cottimand  of  that  prince,  who  never  considered, 
that  only  his  want  of  power  had  prevented  his  executing  his 
commission.  So  barbarous  an  outrage,  committed  upon  a 
person  of  such  high  distinction,  exasperated  the  Egyptians  so 
much,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  joined  the  rebels,  and  the 
insurrection  became  general.  Apries  was  now  forced  to  retire 
into  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  supported  himself  some  years, 
during  which  Amasis  made  himself  master  of  the  rest  of  his 
dominions. 

The  troubles  which  thus  distracted  Egypt,  afforded  Nabu- 
chodonosor  a  favourable  opportunity  to  invade  that  kingdom ; 
and  it  was  God  himself  who  inspired  him  with  the  resolution. 
This  prince,  who  was  the  instrument  of  God's  wrath  (though  he 
did  not  know  himself  to  be  so)  against  a  people  whom  he  was 
resolved  to  chastise,  had  just  before  taken  Tyre,  where  himself 
and  his  army  had  laboured  under  incredible  difficulties.  To 
recompense  their  toils,  God  abandoned  Egypt  to  their  arms. 
It  is  wonderful  to  hear  the  Creator  himself  revealing  his  designs 
on  this  subject.  There  are  few  passages  in  Scripture  more 
remarkable  than  this,  or  which  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  su- 
preme authority  which  God  exercises  over  all  the  princes  and 
kingdoms  of  the  earth :  ' '  Son  of  man,  (says  the  Almighty  to 
his  prophet  Ezekiel,)  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  caused 
his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus  :  every  head 

•  Chap.  xxix.  18, 19,20. 
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was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled  :*  yet  had  he 
no  wages,  nor  his  army,  f  for  the  service  he  had  served  wfjmi 
it  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  i  Behold,  I  wiU  give 
the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezaar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her 
prey,  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.  I  have  given  him 
the  land  oi  Egypt  for  his  labour,  wherewith  he  sened  against 
it,  because  they  wrought  for  me,  saith  the  Lord  God.'  Saya 
another  prophet :  *  *  He  shall  array  himself  with  tbe  land  of 
Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment,  and  he  shall  go 
forth  from  thence  in  peace.'  Thus  shall  he  load  himself  w^ 
booty,  and  thus  cover  his  own  shoulders,  and  those  of  his  fold, 
with  all  the  spoils  of  Egypt  Noble  expressions !  which  show 
the  ease  with  which  all  the  power  and  riches  of  a  kingdom  are 
carried  away,  when  God  appoints  the  revolution ;  and  shift,  like 
a  garment,  to  a  new  owner,  who  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  take 
it,  and  clothe  himself  with  it 

The  king  of  Babylon,  taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  in- 
testine divisions  which  the  rebellion  of  Amasis  had  occasioned 
in  that  kingdom,  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
He  subdued  Egypt  from  Migdol  or  Magdol,  a  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  Syene,  in  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity where  it  borders  on  Ethiopia.  He  made  a  horrible 
devastation  wherever  he  came ;  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  made  such  dreadful  havoc  in  the  country, 
that  the  damage  could  not  be  repaired  in  fprty  years.  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  having  loaded  his  army  with  spoils,  and  conquered 
the  whole  kingdom,  came  to  an  acconmiodation  with  Amasis; 
and  leaving  him  as  his  viceroy  there,  returned  to  Babylon. 

^  Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  now  leaving  the  place  where  he 
had  concealed  himself,  advsM^ced  towards  the  sea-coast,  (pro- 

.  •  Jcrem.  zUii.  13.  ^  H«rod.  1.  ii.  c.  163,  109.    Diod.  L  i.  p.  Sa. 

*  The  baldoesf  of  the  hetdtof  the  BabylemaDS  wu  owing  to  the  prenure  of  their 
helmett ;  end  their  peeled  shoulders  to  their  carrying  baskets  of  earthy  and  fange 
pieces  of  tianber,  to  join  Tyre  to  the  coatineDt.  .  Baldness  was  itsetf  a  bikdge  of  slav- 
ery ;  and  joined  to  the  peeled  shonlders,  shows  that  the  conqueror's  army  sustained 
even  the  vost  servile  laoours  in  this  memorable  siege. 

•f-  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  passage,  we  are  to  ksow  that  Nabochodo- 
nosor  sustained  incredible  hardships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  and  that  when  the  Tyriam 
saw  thesftsdres  closely  attacked,  the  nobles  conveyed  themselves  and  their  ncbest 
effects  on  shipboard,  and  retired  into  other  islands.  So  that  when  Nabachodonoaor 
took  the  cUy,  he  found  nothing  to  recompense  the  toil  which  he  had  undeigioiie  in 
this  siege.    S.  Jcrom. 
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bably  on  the  side  of  Libya;)  and  hiring  an  army  of  Carianst 
lonians,  and  other  fixei^ieiB«  he  marched  against  Amasis,  to 
whom  he  gave  battle  near  Memphis;  but  being  overcome* 
Apries  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  the  city  of  Sais,  and  there 
strangled  in  his  own  palace. 

The  Almighty  had  given,  by  the  mooth  of  his  prophets,  an 
astonishing  relation  of  the  sevmldrcnmstances  of  this  mighty 
event  It  was  He  who  had  brcdoen  the  power  of  Apries,  which 
was  once  so  feimidabie ;  and  pat  the  sword  into  the  hand  of 
•Nabachodonosor,  in  order  that  he  might  chastife  and  humble 
that  haoghty  prince.  ' '  I  am,'  said  he,  *  against  Pharaoh  king 
of  Egypt,  and  will  break  his  arms,  which  were  strong,  but  now 
are  broken;  and  I  will  cause  the  swoid  to  fall  out  of  his 
hand.' —  ^*  But  I  will  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, and  put  my  sword  into  his  hand;' — **  And  they  shall  know 
that  I  un  the  Lord/ 

He  enumerates  the  towns  which  were  to  fidl  a  prey  to  the 
victors ;  'Fftthros,  Zoan,  No,  (celled  in  the  Vulgate  Alexan- 

i,)  Sin,  Aval,  Phibeseth,  &c  * 

He  takes  notice  particularly  of  the  unhappy  end  of  the 
who  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  his  enemies.  'Thus 
saith  the  Lord:  'Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the 
king  of  Etgypt,  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand 
of  them  that  seek  his  life.' 

Lastly,  he  declares,  that  during  forty  years  the  Egjrptians 
shall  be  oppressed  with,  every  species  of  calamity,  and  be  re- 
duced to  so  d^hvable  a  state,  ^  *  That  there  shall  be  no  more 
a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.'  The  event  verified  this  pro- 
phecy, which  was  gradually  accomplished  Soon  after  the  ex- 
piratimi  of  Aese  Ibrty  years,  Egypt  was  made  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire,  to  which  its  kingi,  though  natives  of  the 
country,  were  tributary,  and  thus  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  began.  It  was  compietdy  iidfiUed  on  the  death  of 
Nectanebus,  the  last  king  of  Egyptian  extraction,  A.  M.  3654. 

«  Bzek.  ux.  22.  ^  Bzek.  zzs.  24.  •  Eiek.  ux.  25. 

f  Ver.  14,  17.  '  Jerem.  xliv.  30.  ^  Ezek.  xxx.  13. 

*  I  have  fhen  the  namM  of  tliese  towM  as  they  ttasd  in  our  Engliah  veriiiMi.  In 
the  margin  are  printed  against  2Soan,  Tanis ;  aeaintt  Sin,  Pbluaittm ;  againat  Aveo, 
Heliopelis;  against  PhibMeth,  Pubastum,  (Bubaetas ;)  and  by  these  last  names 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  original  French  of  M.  RoUtn. 
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Since  that  time,  Egypt  has  constantly  been  governed  bj 
foreigners.  For  since  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  has 
been  subject,  successively,  to  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans, 
the  Saracens,  the  Mamalukes,  and  lastly,  to  the  Turks,  vfao 
possess  it  to  this  day. 

'  God  was  not  less  punctual  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
prophecies,  with  regard  to  such  of  his  own  people  as  had  re- 
tired, contrary  to  hb  prohibition,  into  Egypt,  after  the  takiiig 
of  Jerusalem;  and  had  forced  Jeremiah  along  with  them.  The 
instant  they  had  reached  Egypt,  and  were  arrived  at  Tahpan- 
hes,  (or  Tanis,)  the  prophet,  after  having  hid  in  their  presence 
(by  God's  command)  stones  in  a  grotto,  which  was  near  the 
king's  palace,  declared  to  them,  that  Nabuchodonosor  should 
soon  arrive  in  Egypt,  and  that  Grod  would  estaUish  his  throne 
in  that  very  place ;  that  this  prince  would  lay  waste  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  carry  fire  and  sword  into  all  places ;  that  them- 
selves should  &U  into  the  hand  of  these  cruel  enemies,  when 
one  part  of  them  would  be  massacred,  and  the  rest  led  captive 
to  Babylon ;  that  only  a  very  small  number  should  escape  the 
common  desolation,  and  be  at  last  restored  to  their  country. 
All  these  prophecies  had  their  accomplishment  in  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Amasis.   After  the  death  of  A{>ries,  Amasis  became  peace- 

A.  M.     ^^6  possessor  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  over  it  forty 
An??.'  c.  years*     He  was,  according  to  ^  Plato,  a  native  of  the 
***      city  of  Sais. 

'  As  he  was  but  of  mean  extraction,  he  met  with  no  respect 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  was  only  contemned  by  his 
subjects :  he  was  not  insensible  of  this ;  but,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  his  interest  to  subdue  their  tempers  bymanagemeat 
and  address,  and  win  their  aifections  by  gentleness  and  reason. 
He  had  a  golden  cistern,  in  which  himself  and  those  persons 
who  were  admitted  to  his  table,  used  to  wash  their  feet:  he 
melted  it  down,  and  had  it  cast  into  a  statue,  and  then  exposed 
the  new  god  to  public  worship.  The  people  hasted  in  crowds 
to  pay  their  adoration  to  the  statue.  The  king  having  assem- 
bled the  people,  informed  them  of  the  vile  uses  to  which  this 
statue  had  once  been  put,  which,  nevertheless,  was  now  the 

'  Jerem.  ch.  xliii.  xliv.  ^  Jn  Tim.  *  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  172. 
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otgect  of  their  idigioiis  prottrations :  the  triplication  was  easy, 
and  had  the  desired  success ;  the  people  thenceforward  paid 
the  king  all  the  respect  that  is  dae  to  majesty. 

"*  He  always  used  to  devote  the  whole  morning  to  public 
business,  to  receive  petitions,  give  audience,  pronounce  sen- 
tence, and  hold  his  councils :  the  rest  of  the  day  was  given  to 
pleasure :  and  as  Amasis,  in  hours  of  diversion,  was  extremely 
gay,  and  seemed  to  carry  his  mirth  beyond  due  bounds,  his 
courtiers  took  the  liberty  to  represent  to  him  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  such  a  behaviour ;  when  he  answered,  that  it  was  as 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  always  serious  and  intent  upon 
business,  as  for  a  bow  to  continue  always  bent. 

It  was  this  king  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  every  town 
to  enter  their  names  in  a  book,  kept  by  the  magistrate  for  that 
purpose,  with  their  profession,  and  manner  of  living.  Solon 
inserted  this  custom  among  his  laws. 

He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  especially  at  Sais,  the 
place  of  his  birdi.  Herodotus  admired  especially  a  chapel 
there  formed  of  one  single  stone,  which  was  twenty-one  cubits'^ 
in  front,  fourteen  in  depth,  and  eight  in  height;  its  dimen- 
sions within  were  not  quite  so  large ;  it  had  been  brought  from 
Elephantina,  and  two  thousand  men  had  employed  three  years 
in  conveying  it  along  the  Nile. 

Amasis  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  Greeks.  He  granted 
them  laige  privileges ;  and  permitted  such  of  them  as  were 
desirous  of  settling  in  Egypt,  to  live  in  the  city  of  Naucratis, 
so  bmous  for  its  harbour.  Wh^i  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  which  had  been  burnt,  was  debated  on,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  computed  at  three  hundred  talents,!  Amasis  fur- 
nished the  Delphians  wi#i  a  very  considerable  sum  towards 
discharging  their  quota,  which  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
chaige. 

He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyrenians,  and  married  a 
wife  from  among  them. 

He  is  the  only  king  of  Egypt  who  conquered  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  made  it  tributary. 

Under  his  reign  Pythagoras  came  into  Egypt,  Iteing  recom- 

■  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  73. 

*  Tbe  caUt  li  on*  foot  ud  almoit  tM  inchct.    Vid«  snpra. 

t  Or,  58,136/.  iteriiBg. 
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mended  to  that  monsfch  by  tlie  fiunoitt  PolycrateSt  tyrant  of 
Samoftt  who  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  Amaais*  andwifl 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  Pythagoraa,  during  his  atay  in  Egypt, 
was  initiated  in  all  the  mysteriea  of  the  country;  and  in- 
structed by  the  priests  in  whatever  was  most  abstruse  and  im- 
portant in  their  religion.  It  was  here  he  imbibed  his  doctrine 
of  the  Metempsychosist  or  transmigration  (rf'aoub. 

In  the  expedition  in  which  Cyrus  conquered  so  great  a  psi( 
of  the  world,  Egypt  doubtless  was  subdued,  like  the  rest  of  tbe 
provinces ;  and  Xenophon  positively  declares  this  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  CyropiBdia^  or  institution  of  that  prince.*  Fito- 
bably»  after  that  the  forty  years  of  desolation,  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet,  were  expired,  Egypt  beginning  gradu- 
ally to  regain  strength,  Amasis  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  reco- 
vered his  liberty. 

Accordingly,  we  find,  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Camby* 
ses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  was 
to  carry  his  arms  into  Egypt     On  his  arrival  there,  Amasis 
was  just  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitus. 
PaAMMENiTUs.     Cambyscs,  aft:er  having  gained  a  battle, 
A.  M.     pursued  the  enemy  to  Memphis ;  besieged  the  dty , 
ABt^c.  ^^'^  B^>OQ  ^^'^  ^^*  however,  he  treated  the  king  with 
^^       clemency,  granted  him  his  life,  and  assigned  him  an 
honourable  pension ;  but  being  infbimed  that  he  was  secretly 
concerting  measures  to  reaseend  his  throne,  he  put  him  to 
death.    Psammenitus  reigned  but  six  months :  all  Egypt  sub- 
mitted immediately  to  the  victor.     The  particulars  of  this  his- 
tory will  be  related  more  at  large,  when  1  come  to  that  of 
Cambyses. 

Here  ends  the  succession  of  the  B|yptian  kings.  From  this 
sera  the  history  of  this  nation,  as  was  before  observed,  will  be 
blended  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  till  the  death  of 
Alexander.  At  that  period,  a  new  monarchy  will  arise  in  Egypt, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  whieh  will  continue  to 
Cleopatra,  that  is«  for  about  three  hundred  years.  I  shall  treat 
each  of  these  subjects,  in  the  several  periods  to  which  they 
belong. 

mS  AlyvirrMf,  p.  5.  edit.  Hutchinaoni. 
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PART   THE    FIRST. 

CHARACTKR,  MANNERS,  RELIGION,  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

CARTHAGINIANS. 


Srct.  I.     Carthage  formed  after  the  Model  of  Ttre,  of 

WHICH  THAT  ClTY  WAS  A  CoLONY. 

The  Cartha^nians  were  indebted  to  theTyrians,  not  only  for 
their  origin,  but  for  their  manners,  langaage,  customs,  laws, 
religion,  and  their  great  application  to  commerce,  as  will 
appear  from  every  part  Of  the  sequel.  They  spoke  the  same 
language  with  the  Tyrians,  and  these  the  same  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  Israelites,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  at  least 
a  language  which  was  entirely  derived  from  it.  Their  names 
had  commonly  some  particular  meaning:  *thus  Hanno  sig* 
nified  gracious^  bountiful;  Dido,  amitible^  or  well-beloved; 
Sophonisba,  one  toho  keeps  faithfully  her  husband^s  secrets. 
From  a  spirit  of  religion,  they  likewise  joined  the  name  of 
God  to  their  own,  conformably  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews. 
Hannibal,  which  answers  to  Hananias,  signifies  JBooZ,  [or  the 
Lord]  has  been  gracious  to  me.  Asdrubal,  answering  to  Aza- 
rias,  implies,  the  Lord  wUl  be  our  succour.  It  is  the  same 
with  other  names,  Adherbal,  Maharbal,  Mastanabal,  &c.  The 
word  Pomi,  from  which  Punic  is  derived,  is  the  same  with 

•  Bochart,  part  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  16* 
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Phosni,  or  Phoenicians,  because  they  came  originally  from 
Phoenicia.  In  the  Panultu  of  Plautus,  is  a  scene  written  in 
the  Punic  tongue,  which  has  very  much  exercised  the  learned.* 
But  the  strict  union  which  always  subsisted  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  is  still  more  remarkable. 
^  When  Cambyses  had  resolved  to  make  war  upon  the  latter, 
the  Phoenicians,  who  formed  the  chief  strength  of  his  fleet, 
told  him  plainly  that  they  could  not  serve  him  against  their 
countrymen ;  and  this  declaration  obliged  that  prince  to  lay 
aside  his  design.  The  Carthaginians,  on  their  side,  were  never 
foigetful  of  the  country  from  whence  they  came,  and  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin.  *^They  sent  regularly  every  year  to 
Tyre  a  ship  freighted  with  presents,  as  a  quit-rent,  or  acknow- 
ledgment paid  to  their  ancient  country;  and  an  annual  sacrifice 
was  offered  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  Tyre,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  considered  them  as  their  protectors  likewise.  They  never 
failed  to  send  thither  the  first  firuits  of  their  revenues,  nor  the 
tithe  of  the  spoils  taken  from  their  enemies,  as  offerings  to 
Hercules,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Tyre  and  Carthage. 
Hie  Tyrians,  to  secure  from  Alexander  (who  was  then  besieg- 
ing their  city)  what  they  valued  above  all  things,  I  mean  Aeir 
wives  and  children,  sent  them  to  Carthage,  where,  though  at  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  were  involved  in  a 
furious  war,  they  were  received  and  entertained  with  such  a 
kindness  and  generosity  as  mi^t  be  expected  from  the  most 
tender  and  opulent  parents.  Such  uninterrupted  testimonies 
of  a  warm  and  sincere  gratitude,  do  a  nation  more  honoor, 
than  the  greatest  conquests  and  the  most  glorious  victories. 

Sect.  II.  Thb  Religion  of  the  Carthaginians. — ^It 
appears  from  several  passages  of  the  history  of  Carthage,  that 
its  generals  looked  upon  it  as  an  indispensable  duty,  to  begin 
and  end  all  their  enterprises  with  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
^  Hamilcar,  &ther  of  the  great  Hannibal,  before  he  entered 
Spain  in  a  hostile  manner,  ofiered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods; 
and  his  son,  treading  in  his  steps,  before  he  left  Spain,  and 
marched  against  Rome,  went  as  far  as  Cadiz,  in  order  to  pay 

»  Herod.  1.  ui.  c.  17—19.  <  Poljb.  944.    Q.  CqH.  U  W.  e.  3,  a. 

d  Liv.  1.  zxi.  n.  t.  Ibid.  n.  21. 

*  The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  translated  into  Latin  by  Petit,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Muceliamet, 
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the  vowa  which  he  had  made  to  Hercules,  and  to  oflfer  up  new 
ones,  in  case  that  god  should  be  propitious  to  him.  *  After  the 
battle  of  Cannee,  when  he  acquainted  the  Carthaginians  with 
the  joyful  news,  he  recommended  to  them,  above  all  things, 
the  offering  up  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  immortal  gods, 
for  the  several  victories  he  had  obtained.  Pro  hi$  iantis  tat- 
que  victariisverum^  e$9egtaie9  dii9  immorfalibiu  agi  haberiqtie. 

Neither  did  individuids  alone  pride  themselves  upon  display- 
ing, on  every  occasion,  this  religious  care  to  honour  the  deity ; 
but  it  evidently  was  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  whole 
nation. 

^Polybius  has  transmitted  to  us  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  in  which  the  great  respect  and  ven<3ration  of  the 
latter  for  the  deity,  and  their  inherent  persuasion  that  the  gods 
engage  in,  and  preside  over,  human  affiurs,  and  particularly^ 
over  the  solemn  treaties  made  in  their  name  and  presence,  are 
strongly  displayed.  Mention  is  therein  made  of  five  or  six 
different  orders  of  deities ;  and  this  enumeration  appears  very 
extraordinary  in  a  public  instrument,  such  as  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  two  nations.  I  will  here  present  my  reader 
with  the  very  words  of  the  historian,  as  it  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  Carthaginian  theology.  '  This  treaty  was  concluded  in 
the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  daemon  or  genius  (IxiiMvos)  of  the  Carthaginians,  of  Her- 
cules and  lolaus;  in  the  presence  of  Mars,  Triton,' and  Nep- 
tune ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  confederate  gods  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth ;  in  the 
presence  of  the  rivers,  meads,  and  waters ;  in  the  presence  of 
all  those  gods  who  possess  Carthage :'.  what  should  we  now  say 
to  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  tutelar  angels  and 
saints  of  a  kingdom  should  be  introduced  ? 

The  Carthaginians  had  two  deities  to  whom  they  paid  a  more 
particular  worship,  and  who  deserve  to  have  some  mention 
made  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  first  was  the  goddess  Coelestis,  called  likewise  Urania, 
the  same  with  the  moon,  who  was  invoked  in  great  calamities, 
and  particularly  in  droughts,  in  order  to  obtain  rain :  '  that 

«  Liv.  I.  zxiii.  n.  1.  f  Lib.  vii.  p.  502.  ff  ^polog,  c.  23. 
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very  virgin  CceleBtisy  says  Tertulliany  the  promiser  ofmin,  iHa 
ip9a  Virgo  CiBlettU  plwinarun^pcUiciUxirix,  Tertulliui,  speak- 
ing of  tkis  goddess  and  of  ^Bscnlapias,  makes  the  headiens  of 
that  age  a  challenge,  which  is  bold  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  glorioas  to  the  cause  of  Christianity;  declaring,  that  any 
Christian  who  may  fijrst  come,  shall  oblige  these  &lse  gods  to 
ccMifess  publicly,  that  they  are  but  devils;  and  consenting  that 
this  Christian  shall  be  immediatdy  killed,  if  he  does  not  extort 
such  a  confiession  from  the  mouth  of  these  gods.  Nisi  te  <l«- 
mones  cmfein /uerini  Chriitiano  mentiri  turn  aiicfetifey,  t6icieai 
illitu  ChrisHani  procaciasimi  aanguinem  Jundiie.  St  Austin 
likewise  makes  frequent  mention  of  this  deity.  ^  *  What  is 
now,*  says  he,  *  become  of  Coelestis,  whose  empire  was  once  so 
great  in  Carthage  ?'  This  was  doubtless  the  same  deity  whom 
'Jeremiah  calls  the  queened  heaven;  andiidio  was  held  in  so 
much  reverence  by  the  Jewish  women,  that  they  addressed  their 
vows,  burnt  incense,  poured  out  drink-ofierings,  and  made 
cakes  for  her  with  their  own  hands,  tU  /aciani  placenioM  reyiniE 
cadi;  and  from  whom  they  boasted  their  having  received  all 
manner  of  blessings,  whilst  they  regularly  paid  her  this  worship; 
whereas,  since  they  had  &iled  in  it,  they  had  been  oppressed 
with  misfortunes  of  every  kind. 

The  second  deity  particularly  adored  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  in  whose  honour  human  sacrifices  were  ofiered.was  Saturn, 
known  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Moloch ;  and  this  worship 
had  passed  from  Tyre  to  Carthage.  Philo  quotes  a  passage 
from  Sanchoniathon,  which  shows  that  the  kings  of  Tyre,  in 
great  dangers,  used  to  sacrifice  their  sons  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  gods ;  and  that  one  of  them,  by  this  action,  procured 
himself  divine  honours,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the 
name  of  the  planet  Saturn ;  to  this  doubtless  was  owing  the 
fable  of  Saturn's  devouring  his  own  children.  Private  persons, 
when  they  were  desirous  of  averting  any  great  calanuty,  took 
the  same  method ;  and,  in  imitation  of  their  princes,  were  so 
very  superstitious,  that  such  as  had  no  children,  purchased 
those  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  (teprived  of 
the  merit  of  such  a  sacrifice.  This  custom  prevailed  long 
among  the  Phcenicians  and  Canaanites,  from  whom  the  Israel- 

k  [n  Psalm  zcviii.  *  Jer.  viK  IS.  and  cUv.  17—25. 
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ites  borrowed  it,  though  forbidden  expressly  by  heaven.  At 
first,  these  children  were  inhninanly  burnt,  either  in  a  fiery  fiir<* 
nace,  like  those  in  the  valley  of  Hinnon,  so  often  menticHied  in 
Scripture,  or  enclosed  in  a  iaming  statue  of  Saturn.  ^The 
cries  of  these  unhappy  victims  wane  drowned  by  the  uninter- 
rupted noise  of  drums  and  trumpets.  Mothers*  made  it  a 
merit,  and  a  part  of  their  religion,  to  view  this  barbarous  spec- 
tacle with  dry  eyes,  and  without  so  nmdi  as  a  groan ;  and,  if  a 
tear  or  a  sigh  stole  firom  them,  the  saisfifice  was  less  acceptable 
to  the  deity,  and  all  the  effscts  of  it  were  entirely  lost.  ^This 
strength  <Mf  mind,  or  rather  savage  barbarity,  was  carried  to 
such  excess,  that  even  mothers  would  endeavour,  with  em- 
braces and  losses,  to  hush  the  cries  of  their  children ;  lest,  had 
the  victim  been  offered  with  an  unbecoming  grace,  and  in  the 
midst  of  tears,  it  should  be  displeasing  to  the  god:  Blandiiii$ 
et  oicuU$  con^^rimebani  vojfitum^  ne  fiebili$  hostia  immolare-' 
tur.^  They  afterwards  contented  ttiemselvea  with  making 
their  children  pass  through  the  fire ;  as  aj^iears  from  sevoal 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  they  frequently  perished. 

°  The  Carthaginians  retained  the  barbarous  custom  <^oflEering 
human  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  till  the  ruin  of  their  city :  f  an 
action  which  ought  to  have  been  called  a  sacrilege  rather  than 
a  sacrifice.  Sacrilegium  verUa  qudm  aocrtim.  It  was  sus- 
pended only  for  some  years,  from  the  fear  they  were  under  of 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  indignation  and  arms  of  Darius  I. 

k  Pint,  de  Sifemit.  p.  171 .  >  l^rtaL  m.  ApoUg, 

■  Minut  PeUz.  ■  Q.  Curt.  L  ir.  c.  6. 

*  IXflfurriUci  )k  A  ^nrfif  irtyxTt  jmi)  k^^mwrtt  &c.  The  cruel  and  pitileu 
modier  stood  by  is  aa  unooncened  spectetor;  a  groaii  or  a  tear  laDia;  from  her, 
'  would  have  been  punished  by  i^  fine ;'  and  still  the  child  most  have  been  sacrificed. 
Pint,  de  SupeniUiime, 

t  It  appears  iirDai  TertaDian's  Apoim^  that  this  baibarons  cnaton  j^vatled  in 
Afirica  long  after  the  min  of  Carthage.  Infiutes  penes  Afncam  Satnmo  immolaban- 
tur  palim  usque  ad  proconsnlatum  Tiberii,  qui  eosdem  sacerdotes  in  eisdem  arbo-^ 
riboB  tenpli  sni  obnmbratrieibns  seelemm  votivis  cmctbns  ezposnit,  teaCe  nulittl  pa-' 
triss  noatn^  qua  id  ipsum  monus  illi  proconsuli  functa  est,  -i.  «.  Children  were  pub- 
licly sacrificed  to  Saturn,  down  to  the  proconsulship  of  Tiberius,  who  hangea  the 
sacrificing  priests  theanelves  on  the  trees  which  shaded  their  temple,  as  on  so  many 
crosses,  raised  to  expiate  their  crimes,  of  which  the  militia  of  our  country  are  wit- 
nesses, who  were  the  actors  of  this  execution  at  the  command  of  this  proconsul. 
TertuL  jipoiog^  c.  9.  Two  learned  men  are  at  variance  about  the  proconsul,  and 
the  time  of  his  government.  Salmasios  confesses  his  ignorance  of  both ;  but  rejects 
the  authority  S  Scaliger,  who,  for  proconsnlatum,  reads  proconsulem  Tiberii,  and 
thinks  TertuUian,  when  be  writ  his  Apohgy,  had  forgot  his  name.  However  this  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  memory  of  the  incident  here  related  by  TertuUian  was  then 
recent,  and  probably  the  vitnesses  of  it  had  not  been  long  dead. 
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king  of  Persia,  who  forbade  them  the  offering  up  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  the  efating  thie  flesh  of  dogs:  ^but  they  soon 
resumed  this  horrid  practice,  since,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  die 
successor  to  Darius,  Gelon  the  tyrant  of  S3rra€use,  having  gained 
a  considerable  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  among 
other  conditions  of  peace  which  he  enjoined  them,  inserted  this 
article :  vix.  '  That  no  more  human  sacrifices  should  be  ofifered 
to  Saturn.'  And,  doubtless,  the  practice  of  the  Carthaginians, 
on  this  very  occasion,  inade  Gelon  use  this  precaution.  '  For 
during  the  whole  engagement,  which  lasted  fix>m  morning  till 
night,  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Hanno  their  general,  was  perpe- 
tually offering  up  to  the  gods  sacrifices  of  living  men,  who  were 
thrown  in  great  numbers  on  a  flaming  pile ;  and  seeing  his 
troops  routed  and  put  to  flight,  he  himself  rushed  into  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  survive  his  own  disgrace,  and  to  extin- 
guish, says  St.  Ambrose  speaking  of  this  action,  with  his  own 
blood  this  sacrilegious  fire,  when  he  found  that  it  had  not 
proved  of  service  to  him.'^ 

In  times  of  pestilence  f  they  used  to  sacrifice  a  great  number 
of  children  to  their  gods,  unmoved  with  pity  for  a  tender  age, 
which  excites  compassion  in  the  most  cruel  enemies ;  thus  seek- 
ing a  remedy  for  their  evils  in  guilt  itself;  and  endeavouring  to 
appease  the  gods  by  the  most  shocking  barbarity. 

*^  Diodorus  relates  an  instance  of  this  cruelty  which  strikes 
the  reader  with  horror.  At  the  time  that  Agathocles  was  just 
going  to  besiege  Carthage,  its  inhabitants,  seeing  the  extre- 
mity to  which  they  were  reduced,  imputed  all  their  misfortunes 
to  the  just  anger  of  Saturn,  because  that,  instead  of  offering  up 
children  nobly  bom,  who  were  usually  sacrificed  to  him,  there 
had  been  fraudulently  substituted  in  their  stead  the  children 
of  slaves  and  foreigners.  To  atone  for  this  crime,  two  hundred 
children  of  the  best  families  in  Carthage  were  sacrificed  to 
Saturn ;  besides  which,  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens,  from 

^  Plat,  de  terd  vindie.  deorum,  p.  552.    F  Herod.  1.  viuc.  167.     4  Ub.  xz.  p.  756- 
*  In  ipsos  quoa  tdolebat  sese  pmcipitaTit  ignes,  ut  eos  vel  cruore  suo  eztingneret, 
qiios  sibi  nihil  profui&se  cognoverat.     S.  Amb. 

f  CAm  peste  laborarent,  crueotil  sacrorum  rdigione  et  icelere  pro  remedio  on 
gunt.  Quippe  homines  ut  victimas  immolabant,  et  impuberes  (qus  aBtas  etiam  ho>- 
tium  misencordiam  provocat)  aris  admovebant,  pacem  deorum  taiigaine  eoram  ex- 
poscentes,  pro  quorum  viti  dii  maximd  rogari  soleot.  Justin.  1.  xvtit.  c.  6.  The 
Oauis  as  well  as  Germans  used  to  sacrifice  men,  if  Dionysius  and  Tacitus  may  be 
credited. 
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a.  sense  of  their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime,  voluntarily  sa- 
crificed themselves.  Diodonis  adds,  that  there  was  a  brazen 
statae  of  Saturn,  the  hands  of  which  were  turned  downward; 
ao  that  when  a  child  was  laid  on  them,  it  dropped  immediately 
iato  a  hollow,  where  was  a  fiery  furnace. 

Can  this,  says  'Plutarch,  be  called  worshipping  the 
gods?  Can  we  be  said  to  entertain  an  honourable  idea  of 
them,  if  we  suppose  that  they  are  pleased  with  slaughter,  thirsty 
of  human  blood,  and  capable  of  requiring  or  accepting  such 
ofierings?  'Religion,  says  this  judicious  author,  is  placed 
between  two  rocks,  that  are  equally  dangerous  to  man,  and 
injurious  to  the  deity,  I  mean  impiety  and  superstition.  The 
one,  from  an  affectation  of  free-thinking,  believes  nothing ;  and 
the  other,  from  a  blind  weakness,  believes  all  things.  Impiety, 
to  rid  itself  of  a  terror  which  galU  it,  denies  the  very  existence 
of  the  gods:  whilst  superstition,  to  calm  its  fears,  capriciously 
forges  gods,  which  it  makes  not  only  the  friends,  but  protectors 
and  models,  of  crimes.  ^Had  it  not  been  better,  says  he 
further,  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  originally  a  Critias, 
or  a  Diagoras,  who  were  open  and  undisguised  atheists,  for 
their  lawgivers,  than  to  have  established  so  frantic  and  wicked 
a  religion  ?  Could  the  Typhons  and  the  giants,  (the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  gods,)  had  they  gained  a  victory  over  them« 
have  established  more  abominable  sacrifices  ? 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  a  heathen  entertained  of 
this  part  of  the  Carthaginian  worship.  One  would  indeed 
scarce  believe  that  mankind  were  capable  of  such  madness 
and  frenzy.  Men  do  not  generally  of  themselves  entertain 
ideas  so  destructive  of  all  that  nature  considers  as  most  sacred, 
as  to  sacrifice,  to  murder,  their  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  to  throw  them  in  cool  blood  into  fiery  furnaces  1  Senti- 
ments so  unnatural  and  barbarous,  and  yet  adopted  by  whole 
nations,  and  even  by  the  Vkost  civilized,  by  the  PhoeniQ^ia;ns, 
Carthaginians,  Gauls,  Scythians,  and  even  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  consecrated  by  custom  during  a  long  series  of 
ages,  can  have  been  inspired  by  him  only  who  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning ;  and  who  delights  in  nothing  but  the  humi- 
liation, misery,  and  perdition  of  man. 

'  Z}e  SuperttiHoHe,  p.  169 — 171.     •  Idem,  in  Camili,  p.  132.     *  Dt  Super»titi(me^ 
VOL.  I.  II 
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Sect.  III.  Form  op  thr  Gtotrrnicknt  of  Carthagr. — 
The  government  of  Carthage  was  founded  apon  principles  of 
the  most  consummate  wisdom;  and  it  is  with  reason  that 
^  Aristotle  ranks  this  republic  in  the  number  of  those  that  woe 
had  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  ancients,  and  which  were  fit 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  others.  He  grounds  his  opinion  on  a 
reflection,  which*  does  great  honour  to  Carthage,  by  remaridng, 
that,  from  its  foundation  to  his  time,  (that  is,  upwards  of  five 
hundred  years,)  no  considerable  sedition  had  disturbed  the 
peace,  nor  any  tyrant  oppressed  the  liberty  of  that  state.  In- 
deed, mixed  governments,  such  as  that  of  Carthage,  where  the 
power  was  divided  betwixt  the  nobles  and  the  people,  are  sub- 
ject to  two  inconveniences ;  either  of  degenerating  into  an 
abuse  of  liberty  by  the  seditions  of  the  populace,  as  frequently 
happened  in  Athens,  and  in  all  the  Grrecian  republics ;  or  into 
the  oppression  of  the  public  liberty  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  as  in  Athens,  Syracuse,  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Rome 
itself  under  Sylla  and  Caesar.  It  is,  therefore,  giving  Carthage 
the  highest  praise,  to  observe,  that  it  had  found  out  the  art,  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  and  the  harmony  of  the  diflferent  parts 
of  its  government,  to  shun,  during  so  long  a  series  of  years, 
two  rocks  that  are  so  dangerous,  and  on  which  others  so  often 
split. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  some  ancient  autlior  had  left  us 
an  accurate  and  regular  description  of  the  customs  and  laws  of 
this  £aimous  republic.  For  want  of  such  assistance,  we  csn 
only  give  our  readers  a  confused  and  imperfect  idea  of  them, 
by  collecting  the  several  passages  which  lie  scattered  ap  and 
down  in  authors.  Christopher  Hendrich  has  obliged  the 
learned  world  in  this  particular ,  and  his  *  work  has  been  of 
great  service  to  me. 

*  The  government  of  Carthage,  like  that  of  Sparta  and  Borne, 
united  three  different  authorities^  which  counterpoised  and 
gave  mutual  assistance  to  one  another.  These  authorities 
were,  that  of  the  two  supreme  magistrates,  called  Sufietes;f 

•  De  Rep,  1.  ii.  c.  1 1.  «  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  493. 

*  It  is  entitled,  Oarihago,  iive  Carthagmentiwn  Retpviblica,  &c.    Frmncofiuli  w& 
Oderam,  ann.  1664. 

f  This  name  U  deriTed  fmm  a  word,  which,  with  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians, 
signifies  judges.     Shopketim. 
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that  of  the  Senate  ;  aad  that  of  the  people.  There  afterwards 
was  added  the  tribunal  of  One  Hundred,  which  had  great 
ciedit  and  influence  in  the  republic. 

The  Suffetes. — ^The  power  of  the  Suffetes  was  only  annual, 
and  their  authority  in  Carthage  answered  to  that  of  the  con- 
suls at  Rome."^  In  authors  they  are  frequently  called  kings, 
dictators,  consuls,  because  they  exercised  the  functions  of  aU 
three.  History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  manner  of  their  elec- 
tion. They  were  empowered  to  assemble  the  senate  ;f  in 
which  they  presided,  proposed  subjects  for  deliberation,  and 
collected  the  votes ;  X  and  they  likewise  presided  in  all  debates 
on  matters  of  importance.  Their  authority  was  not  limited  to 
the  city,  nor  confined  to  civil  affairs:  they  sometimes  had  the 
command  of  the  armies.  We  find,  that  when  their  employ- 
ment of  Suffetes  expired,  they  were  made  [iraetors,  which  was 
a  considerable  office,  since,  besides  conferring  upon  them  the 
privilege  of  presiding  in  some  causes,  it  also  empowered  them 
to  propose  and  enact  new  laws,  and  call  to  account  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  public  revenues,  as  appears  from  what  Livy' 
relates  concerning  Hannibal  on  this  head,  and  which  I  shall 
take  notice  of  in  the  sequel. 

The  Senate. — ^The  Senate,  composed  of  persons  who  were 
venerable  on  account  of  their  age,  their  experience,  their 
birth,  their  riches,  and  especially  their  merit,  formed  the  coun- 
cil of  state ;  and  were,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  the  soul  of 
the  public  deliberations.  Their  number  is  not  exactly  known : 
it  must,  however,  have  been  very  great,  since  a  hundred  were 
selected  from  it  to  form  a  separate  assembly,  of  which  I  shall 
immediately  have  occasion  to  speak.  In  the  senate,  all  affairs 
of  consequence  were  debated,  the  letters  from  generals  read, 
the  complaints  of  provinces  heard,  ambassadors  admitted  to 
audience,  and  peace  or  war  determined,  as  is  seen  on  many 
occasions.  • 

*  When  the  sentiments  and  votes  were  unanimous*  the  senate 

f  Lib.  xxxiii.  o.  46,  47.  ■  Arist.  loc.  cit. 

*  Ut  Rouise  consules,  sic  Carthagine  quotannis  annui  bini  reges  creabantur.  Cora 
Ncp.  in  vHd  Anmbality  c.  7.    The  great  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  Suffetes. 

-f-  Senatutn  itaque  Suffetes,  quod  velut  conaulare  iinperium  apud  eos  erat,  voca 
verunt.     Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  7. 

±  Cttni  Suffetes  ad  jus  dkendum  consedisseiit.     Id.  \.  xxxiv.  n.  62. 

h2 
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decided  supremely,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  it  When 
there  was  a  division,  and  the  senate  could  not  be  brought  to  an 
agreement,  the  affair  was  then  laid  before  the  people,  on  whom 
the  power  of  deciding  thereby  devolved.  The  reader  will 
easily  perceive  the  great  wisdom  of  this  regulation :  and  how 
happily  it  was  adapted  to  crush  factions,  to  produce  harmony, 
and  to  enforce  and  corroborate  good  counsels ;  such  an  as- 
sembly being  extremely  jealous  of  its  authority,  and  not  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  let  it  pass  into  other  hands.  Of  this  we  have  a 
memorable  instance  in  ^Polybius.  When  after  the  loss  of  the 
battle  fought  in  Africa,  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
conditions  of  peace  offered  by  the  victor  were  read  in  the  se- 
nate ;  Hannibal,  observing  that  one  of  the  senators  opposed  them, 
represented  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  as  the  safety  of  the 
republic  lay  at  stake,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
senators  to  be  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  to  prevent  such 
a  debate  from  coming  before  the  people ;  and  he  carried  his 
point.  This,  doubtless,  laid  the  foundation,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  republic,  of  the  senate's  power,  and  raised  its  authority  to 
so  great  a  height.  ^  And  the  same  author  observes,  in  another 
place,  that  whilst  the  senate  had  the  administration  of  affidrs, 
the  state  was  governed  with  great  wisdom,  and  was  successful 
in  all  its  enterprises. 

The  People. — It  appears  fiom  every  thing  related  hitherto, 
that  even  so  low  as  Aristotle's  time,  who  gives  so  beautiful  a 
picture,  and  bestows  so  noble  an  eulogium  on  the  government 
of  Carthage,  the  people  spontaneously  left  the  care  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  chief  administration  of  them,  to  the  senate : 
and  this  it  waa  which  made  the  republic  so  powerful.  But 
things  changed  aflerwards.  For  the  people,  grown  insolent  by 
their  wealth  and  conquests,  and  forgetting  that  they  owed  these 
blessings  to  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  senate,  were  desirous 
of  having  a  share  in  the  government,  and  arrogated  to  them- 
selves almost  the  whole  power.  From  that  period,  the  public 
affairs  were  transacted  wholly  by  cabals  and  fieictions:  and 
this  Polybius  assigns  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of 
Carthage. 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Hundred, — ^ITiis  was  a  body  composed 

■  Lib.  XV.  p.  706,  707.  r  Polyb.  1.  vi   p.  494 
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of  a  hundred  and  four  persons ;  though  often,  for  brevity's  sake, 
they  are  called  only,  the  Hundred.  These,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle, were  the  same  in  Carthage,  as  the  Ephori  in  Sparta ; 
whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  instituted  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  senate :  but  with  this  difierence,  that 
the  Ephori  were  but  five  in  number,  and  continued  in  office 
but  a  year ;  whereas  these  were  perpetual,  and  were  upwards 
of  a  hundred.  It  is  believed,  that  these  Centumviri  ^  |^ 
are  the  same  with  the  hundred  judges  mentioned  by  A.^SStb. 
^  Justin,  who  were  taken  out  of  the  senate,  and  ap-  ^' 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  The  ex- 
orbitant power  of  Mago's  family,  which,  by  its  engrossing  the 
chief  employments  both  of  the  state  and  the  army,  had  thereby 
the  sole  direction  and  management  of  all  afiairs,  gave  occasion 
to  this  establishment.  It  was  intended  as  a  curb  to  the  autho- 
rity of  their  generals,  which,  whilst  the  armies  were  in  the  field, 
was  almost  boundless  and  absolute ;  but,  by  this  institution,  it 
became  subject  to  the  laws,  by  the  obligation  their  genesals 
were  under,  of  giving  an  account  of  their  actions  before  these 
judges  on  their  return  from  the  campaign :  ^  Ut  hoc  metu  itti 
in  bello  imperia  cogitareni,  vi  domijudicia  legesque  respicereni. 
Of  these  hundred  and  four  judges,  five  had  a  particular  juris 
diction  superior  to  that  of  the  rest ;  but  it  is  not  known  how 
long  their  authority  lasted.  This  council  of  five  was  like  the 
council  of  ten  in  the  Venetian  senate.  A  vacancy  in  their 
number  could  be  filled  by  none  but  themselves.  They  also 
had  the  power  of  choosing  those  who  composed  the  council  of 
the  hundred.  Their  authority  was  very  great,  and  for  that 
reason  none  were  elected  into  this  office  but  persons  of  un- 
common merit ;  and  it  was  not  judged  proper  to  annex  any 
salary  or  reward  to  it ;  the  single  motive  of  the  public  good, 
being  thought  a  tie  sufficient  to  engage  honest  men  to  a  consci* 
entious  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  •Polybius,  in  hts 
account  of  the  taking  of  New  Carthage  by  Scipio,  distinguishes 
clearly  two  orders  of  magistrates  established  in  Old  Carthage ; 
for  he  says,  that  among  the  prisoners  taken  at  New  Carthage, 
were  two  magistrates  belonging  to  the  body  or  assembly  of  old 
men,  [fx  rSr  r^outrUs :]  so  he  calls  the  council  of  the  hun- 

•  Lib.  ix.  c.  2.  <»  Jutetin.  I.  xix.  '  Lib.  x  p.  S24.  edit.  GroDOv 
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dred;  and  fifteen  of  the  senate,  [ex  r^i^  2z^xXiiro£/.]  'Ijvy 
mentions  only  the  fifteen  of  the  senators ;  but,  in  another 
place,  he  names  tlie  old  men ;  and  tells  us,  that  they  formed 
the  most  venerable  council  of  the  government,  and  had  great 
authority  in  the  senate.  *  Carthaginenaet-^Oratores  ad  pa- 
cem  petendam  mittunt  triginta  aeniarum  principes.  Id  end 
wanctiw  apud  iUoa  concilium,  maximaque  ad  ipaum  senaiwn 
regendum  vis* 

Establishments,  though  constituted  with  the  greatest  wisdom 
and  the  justest  harmony  of  parts,  degenerate,  however  insensi- 
bly, into  disorder  and  the  most  destructive  licentiousne:)S. 
These  judges,  who  by  the  lawful  execution  of  their  power  were 
a  terror  to  transgressors,  and  the  great  pillars  of  justice,  abus- 
ing their  almost  unlimited  authority,  became  so  many  petty 
tyrants.  We  shall  see  this  verified  in  the  history  of  the  great 
Hannibal,  who  during  his  prsetorship,  after  his  return  to  Africa, 

A.  M.     employed  all  his  influence  to  reform  so  horrid  an 

A.^cSth.    Abuse ;    and  made  the   authority  of  these    judges, 
^^      which  before  was  perpetual,  only  annual,  about  two 
hundred  years  from  the  first  founding  the  tribunal  of  the  One 
Hundred. 

Defects  %n  the  Oofoemment  of  Carthage. — ^Aristotle,  amorg 
other  reflections  made  by  him  on  the  government  of  Carthage, 
remarks  two  great  defects  in  it,  both  which,  in  his  opinion,  are 
repugnant  to  the  views  of  a  wise  lawgiver  and  the  maxims  of 
sound  policy. 

The  first  of  these  defects  was,  the  investing  the  same  person 
with  different  employments,  which  was  considered  at  Carthage 
as  a  proof  of  uncommon  merit.  But  Aristotle  thinks  this  prac- 
tice highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.  For,  says  this 
author,  a  man  possessed  but  of  one  employment,  is  much 
more  capable  of  acquitting  himself  well  in  the  execution  of  it ; 
because  afiairs  are  then  examined  with  greater  care,  and  soonei 

•  M.ItoUin  might  htve  Uken  notice  of  some  civil  officers  who  were  esUbl'isbed 
at  Carthage,  with  a  power  like  that  of  the  censors  of  Rome,  to  inspect  the  manners 
of  the  ciUzens.  The  chief  of  these  officers  took  from  Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Han- 
nibal^ a  beautiful  youth,  named  Asdrubal,  on  a  report  that  Hamilcar  was  more 
famihar  with  this  youth  than  was  consistent  with  modesty.  Erat  praeterei  cum  eo 
j  AmilcareJ  adolescens  iilustris  et  formosus  Hasdrubal,  quern  nonoulli  diligi  turpius 

Sikm  par  erat,  ab  Amilcare,  lo(|uebai)lur. — Quo  factum  est  ut  a  priefpcto  morum 
aadrubal  cum  eo  vetaretur  esse.     Corn.  N«p.  in  vita  AmUrans. 
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despatcktd.  We  never  see,  continues  our  author,  either  by  sea 
or  land»  the  same  officer  commanding  two  difierent  bodies,  or 
the  same  pilot  steering  two  ships.  Besides,  the  welfare  of  the 
state  requires  that  places  and  preferments  should  be  divided,  in 
order  to  excite  an  emulation  among  men  of  merit :  whereas  the 
bestowing  of  them  on  one  man,  too  often  dazzles  him  by  so 
distinguishing  a  preference,  and  always  fills  others  with  jea- 
lousy, discontent,  and  murmurs. 

The  second  defect  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage,  was,  that  in  order  for  a  man  to  attain  the 
first  posts,  a  certain  income  was  required  (besides  merit  and 
noble  birth.)  By  which  means,  poverty  might  exclude  persons 
of  the  most  exalted  merit,  which  he  considers  as  a  great  evU  in 
a  government.  For  then,  says  he,  as  virtue  is  wholly  disre- 
garded, and  money  is  all-powerful,  because  all  things  are  at- 
tained by  it,  the  admiration  and  desire  of  riches  seize  and 
corrupt  the  whole  community.  Add  to  this,  that  when  ma- 
gistiates  and  judges  are  obUged  to  pay  large  sums  for  their  em- 
ployments, they  seem  to  have  a  right  to  reimburse  themselves.' 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  instance  in  all  antiquity,  to  show 
that  employments,  either  in  the  state  or  the  courts  of  justice, 
were  sold.  The  expense,  therefore,  which  Aristotle  talks  of 
here  to  raise  men  to  preferments  in  Carthage,  must  doubtless  be 
understood  of  the  presents  that  were  given  in  order  to  procure 
the  votes  of  the  electors:  a  practice,  as  Poly  bins  observes,  very 
common  at  Carthage,  where  no  kind  of  gain  was  judged  a  dis- 
grace.* It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that  Aristotle  should  con- 
demn a  practice  whose  consequences,  it  is  very  plain,  may 
prove  fatal  to  a  government. 

But  in  case  he  pretended  that  the  chief  employments  of  a 
state  ought  to  be  equally  accessible  to  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
as  he  seems  to  insinuate,  his  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  general 
piactice  of  the  wisest  republics ;  for  these,  without  any  way 
demeaning  or  aspersing  poverty,  have  thought  that,  on  this 
occasion,  ihe  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  riches ;  because 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  wealthy  have  received  a  bet- 
ter education,  have  nobler  sentiments,  are  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  corruption,  and  less  liable  to  commit  base  actions ; 

•    nm^  Kmfxni*9mt  m>A»  »i^;«C**  ^*  Jtvn^iwrm  ir^it  ^i^t.     Polyb.  i.  vi.  p.  497. 
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and  that  even  the  state  of  their  aflhirs  makes  them  more  aflbo* 
tionate  to  the  government,  more  disposed  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  in  it,  and  more  interested  in  suppressing  whatever 
may  tend  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

Aristotle,  in  concluding  his  reflections  on  the  republic  of 
Carthage,  is  much  pleased  with  a  custom  that  prevailed  there: 
viz.  of  sending  from  time  to  time  colonies  into  different  couu* 
tries ;  and  in  this  manner  procuring  its  citizens  commodious 
settlements.  This  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
who,  equally  with  the  rich,  are  membeA  of  the  state :  and  it 
disburdened  Carthage  of  multitudes  of  lazy,  indcdent  people, 
who  were  its  disgrace,  and  often  proved  dangerous  to  it :  it 
prevented  commotions  and  insurrections,  by  thus  removing 
such  persons  as  commonly  occasion  them ;  and  who  being  ever 
discontented  under  their  present  circumstances,  are  always 
ready  for  innovations  and  tumults. 

Sect.  IV.  Trade  op  Carthaor,  the  first  Source  of 
ITS  Wealth  and  Power. — Commerce,  strictly  speaking,  was 
the  occupation  of  Carthage,  the  particular  object  of  its  indus- 
try, and  its  peculiar  and  predominant  characteristic.  It  formed 
the  greatest  strength  and  the  chief  support  of  that  common- 
wealth. In  a  word,  we  may  affirm  that  the  power,  the  con- 
quests, the  credit,  and  glory  of  the  Carthaginians,  all  flowed 
from  their  commerce.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  stretching  out  their  arms  eastward  and  westward, 
the  extent  of  their  commerce  took  in  all  the  known  world, 
and  wafted  it  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  of  Mauritania,  of  Gaul, 
and  beyond  the  straits  and  pillars  of  Hercules.  They  sailed 
to  all  countries,  in  order  to  buy  at  a  cheap  rate  the  superfluities 
of  every  nation  ;  which,  by  the  wants  of  others,  became  neces- 
saries ;  and  these  they  sold  to  them  at  the  dearest  rates. 
From  Egypt  the  Carthaginians  fetched  fine  flax,  paper,  com, 
sails  and  cables  for  ships ;  from  the  coast  of  the  Red-Sea, 
spices,  fmnkincense,  perfumes,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones;  from  Tyre  and  Phoenicia,  purple  and  scarlet,  rich  stuffs, 
tapestry,  costly  furniture,  and  divers  curious  and  exquisite 
works  of  art :  in  a  word,  they  fetched,  from  various  countries^ 
all  things  that  can  supply  the  necessities,  or  are  capable  of 
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contributing  to  the  convenience,  the  luxury,  and  the  delights  of 
life.  They  brought  back  from  the  western  parts  of  the  world, 
in  return  for  the  articles  carried  thither,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and 
copper :  by  the  sale  of  these  various  commodities,  they  enriched 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  all  nations ;  and  put  them  under 
a  kind  of  contribution,  which  was  so  much  the  surer  as  it  waa 
spontaneous. 

In  thus  becoming  the  factors  and  agents  of  all  nations,  they 
had  made  themselves  lords  of  the  sea;  the  band  which  held 
the  east,  the  west,  and  south  together;  and  the  necessary 
channel  of  their  communication:  so  that  Carthage  rose  to  be 
the  common  city,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade,  of  all  those 
nations  which  the  sea  separated  from  one  another. 

The  most  considerable  personages  of  the  city  were  not  ashamed 
of  engaging  in  trade.  They  applied  themselves  to  it  as  indus- 
triously as  the  meanest  citizens;  and  their  great  wealth  did  not 
make  them  less  in  love  with  the  diligence,  patience,and  labour, 
which  are  necessary  to  augment  it.  To  this  they  owed  their  em- 
pire of  the  sea,  the  splendour  of  their  republic ;  their  being  able 
to  dispute  for  the  superiority  with  Rome  itself;  and  their  ex-, 
alted  pitch  of  power,  which  forced  the  Romans  to  garry  on  a 
bloody  and  doubtful  war,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  in  order 
to  humble  and  subdue  this  haughty  rival.  In  short,  Rome, 
even  when  triumphant,  thought  Carthage  was  not  to  be  entirely 
reduced  any  other  way,  than  by  depriving  that  city  of  the 
resources  which  it  might  still  derive  from  its  commerce,  by 
which  it  had  so  long  been  enabled  to  resist  the  whole  strength 
of  that  mighty  republic. 

However,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  Carthage  came  in  a  man- 
ner out  of  the  greatest  school  of  traffic  in  the  world,  I  mean 
Tyre,  she  should  have  been  crowned  with  such  rapid  and  un- 
interrupted success.  The  very  vessels  on  which  its  founders 
had  been  conveyed  into  Africa,  were  afterwards  employed  by 
them  in  their  trade.  They  began  to  make  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  in  those  ports  where  they  unloaded  their  goods. 
The  ease  with  which  they  had  founded  these  settlements,  and 
the  conveniences  they  met  with,  inspired  them  with  the  design 
of  conquering  those  vast  regions ;  and  some  time  after.  Nova 
Carthago,  dr  New  Carthage,  gave  the  Carthaginians  an  empire 
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in  that  country,  almost  equal  to  that  which  they  enjoyed  in 
Africa. 

Skct.  V.  The  Mines  of  Spain,  the  second  Source 
OP  THE  Riches  and  Power  of  Carthage. — ^  Diodoras 
justly  remarks,  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines  found  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  were  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth, 
that  enabled  them  to  sustain  such  long  wars  against  the  Ro- 
mans. The  natives  had  long  been  ignorant  of  these  treasures 
that  lay  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  least  of  their 
use  and  value.  The  Phosnicians  took  advantage  of  this  igno- 
rance ;  and,  by  bartering  some  wares  of  little  value  for  this 
precious  metal,  they  amassed  infinite  wealth.  When  the  Car- 
thaginians had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  they 
dug  much  deeper  into  the  earth  than  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Spain  had  done,  who  probably  were  content  with  what  they 
could  collect  on  the  sar&ce ;  and  the  Romans,  when  they  had 
dispossessed  the  Carthaginians  of  Spain,  profited  by  their  exam- 
ple, and  drew  an  immense  revenue  from  these  mines  of  gold 
and  silver. 

*  The  labour  employed  to  come  at  these  mines,  and  to  dig 
the  gold  and  silver  out  of  them,  was  incredible.  For  the  veins 
of  these  metals  rarely  appeared  on  the  surface ;  they  were  to 
be  sought  for  and  traced  through  frightful  depths,  where  very 
often  floods  of  water  stopped  the  miners,  and  seemed  to  defeat  ail 
future  pursuits.  But  avarice  is  no  less  patient  in  undei^ing 
fatigues,  than  ingenious  in  finding  expedients.  By  pumps, 
which  Archimedes  had  invented  when  in  Egypt,  the  Romans 
afterwards  threw  up  the  water  out  of  these  pits,  and  quite 
drained  them.  Numberless  multitudes  of  slaves  perished  in 
these  mines,  which  were  dug  to  enrich  their  masters ;  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  forced  them  by  heavy 
stripes  to  labour,  and  gave  them  no  respite  either  day  or 
night. 

Polybius,  as  quoted  by  ^  Strabo,  says,  that,  in  his  time,  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  mines  near 
Nova  Carthago ;  and  furnished  the  Romans  every  day  with 

»  Lib.  iv.  p.  312,  &c.         *  Oiod.  K  iv.  p.  312,  &c.         "  Ub.  iu.  p.  147 
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twenty-five  thousand  drachmas,  or  eight  hundred  fidy-nine 
pounds  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.'^ 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Carthaginians,  soon 
after  the  greatest  defeats,  sending  fresh  and  numerous  armies 
again  into  the  field  ;  fitting  out  mighty  fleets,  and  supporting, 
at  a  great  expense,  for  many  years,  wars  carried  on  by  them  in 
far-distant  countries.  But  it  must  appear  surprising  to  us  that 
the  Romans  should  be  capable  of  doing  the  same ;  they  whose 
revenues  were  very  inconsiderable  before  those  great  conquests 
which  ^subjected  to  them  the  most  powerful  nations ;  and  who 
had  no  resources,  either  from  trade,  to  which  they  were  abso- 
lute strangers,  or  from  gold  or  silver  mines,  which  were  very 
rarely  found  in  Italy,  in  case  there  were  any ;  and  the  expenses 
of  which  must,  for  that  very  reason,  have  swallowed  up  all  the 
profit.  The  Romans,  in  the  frugal  and  simple  life  they  led,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  their  love  for  their  coun- 
try, possessed  funds  which  were  not  less  ready  or  secure  than 
those  of  Carthage,  but  at  the  same  time  were  far  more  honour- 
able to  their  nation. 

Sect.  VI.  War. — Carthage  must  be  considered  as  a 
trading,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  warlike  republic.  Its  genius 
and  the  nature  of  its  government  led  it  to  traffic  ;  and  it  be- 
came warlike,  first,  from  the  necessity  the  Carthaginians  were 
under  of  defending  themselves  against  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  afterwards  from  a  desire  of  extending  their  commerce  and 
empire.  This  double  idea  gives  us,  in  my  opinion,  the  true 
plan  and  character  of  the  Carthaginian  republic.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  its  commerce. 

The  military  power  of  the  Carthaginians  consisted  in  their 
alliances  with  kings ;  in  tributary  nations,  from  which  they 
drew  both  men  and  money  ;  in  some  troops  raised  from  among 
their  own  citizens;  and  in  mercenary  soldiers  purchased  of 
neighbouring  states,  without  being  themselves  obliged  to  levy 
or  exercise  them,  because  they  were  already  well  disciplined 
and  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war;  they  making  choice,  in  every 
country,  of  such  troops  as  had  the  greatest  merit  and  reputa- 

*  25,000  drachmas. — An.  Attic  drachma,  according  lo  Dr.  Bernard=8^<^.  English 
money,  consequently  25,000^859/.  79,6d. 
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tion.  They  drew  from  Numidia  a  light,  bold,  impetuous,  aad 
indefatigable  cavalry,  which  formed  the  principal  strength  of 
their  armies  ;  from  the  Balearic  isles,  the  most  expert  sUngers 
in  the  world;  from  Spain,  a  steady  and  invincible  in&ntry ;  from 
the  coasts  of  Genoa  and  Graul,  trcx)ps  of  acknowledged  valour ; 
and  from  Gieece  itself,  soldiers  fit  for  all  the  various  opera- 
rations  of  war,  for  the  field  or  the  garrisons,  for  besieging  or 
defending  cities. 

In  this  manner  the  Carthaginians  sent  out  at  once  powerful 
armies,  composed  of  soldiers  which  were  the  flower  of  all  the 
armies  in  the  universe,  without  depopulating  either  their  fields 
or  cities  by  new  levies ;  without  suspending  their  manufactures, 
or  disturbing  the  peaceful  artificer ;  without  interrupting  their 
commerce,  or  weakening  their  navy.  By  venal  blood  they 
possessed  themselves  of  provinces  and  kingdoms ;  and  made 
other  nations  the  instruments  of  their  grandeur  and  glory,  with 
no  other  expense  of  their  own  than  their  money;  and  even 
this  furnished  from  the  traffic  they  carried  on  with  foreign 
nations. 

If  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  course  of  a  war,  sustained  some 
losses,  these  were  but  as  so  many  foreign  accidents,  which  only 
grazed,  as  it  were,  over  the  body  of  the  state,  but  did  not  make 
a  deep  wound  in  the  bowels  or  heart  of  the  republic.  These 
losses  were  speedily  repaired,  by  sums  arising  out  of  a  flourish- 
ing commerce,  as  from  a  perpetual  sinew  of  war,  by  which  the 
government  was  continually  reinforced  with  uew  supplies  for 
the  purchase  of  mercenary  forces,  who  were  ready  at  the  first 
summons.  And  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  coasts  which  the 
Carthaginians  possessed,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  levy,  in  a  very 
iitde  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  and  rowers  for  the 
working  of  their  fleets^  and  to  procure  able  pilots  and  expe- 
rienced captains  to  conduct  them. 

But  as  Uiese  parts  were  fortuitously  brought  together,  they 
did  not  adhere  by  any  natural,  intimate,  or  necessary  tie.  No 
common  and  reciprocal  interest  united  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  form  a  solid  and  unalterable  body.  Not  one  individual 
in  these  mercenary  armies,  was  sincerely  interested  in  the 
success  of  measures,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  They 
did  not  act  with  the  same  zeal,  nor  expose  themselves  to  dan- 
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gers  with  equal  resolution,  fbr  a  republic  which  they  consi- 
dered as  foreign,  and  which  consequendy  was  indifferent  to 
them,  as  they  would  have  done  for  their  native  country, 
whose  happiness  constitutes  that  of  the  several  members  who 
compose  it. 

In  great  reverses  of  fortune,  the  kings  ^  in  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians  might  easily  be  detached  from  their  interest, 
either  by  that  jealousy  which  the  grandeur  of  a  more  powerful 
neighbour  naturally  excites ;  or  by  the  hopes  of  reaping  greater 
advantages  from  a  new  friend ;  or  by  the  fear  of  being  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  of  an  old  ally. 

The  tributary  nations,  impatient  under  the  weight  and  dis- 
grace of  a  yoke  which  had  been  forced  upon  their  necks, 
generally  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  finding  one 
less  galling  in  changing  their  masters ;  or,  in  case  servitude 
was  unavoidable,  the  choice  was  indifferent  to  them,  as  will 
appear  from  many  instances  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

The  mercenary  forces,  accustomed  to  measure  their  fidelity 
by  the  laigeness  or  continuance  of  their  pay,  were  ever  ready, 
on  the  least  discontent,  or  the  slightest  expectation  of  a  more 
considerable  stipend,  to  desert  to  the  enemy  with  whom  they 
had  just  before  fought,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  those 
who  had  invited  them  to  their  assistance. 

Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  Carthaginians  being  sustained  only 
by  these  foreign  supports,  was  shaken  to  the  very  foundation 
when  they  were  once  taken  away.  And  if  to  this  there  hap- 
pened to  be  added  an  interruption  of  their  commerce,  (which 
was  their  sole  resource,)  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  naval  en- 
gagement, they  imagined  themselves  to  be  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  despondency  and  despair, 
as  was  evidently  seen  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Aristotle,  in  the  treatise  where  he  shows  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  the  government  of  Carthage,  finds  no  fault  with  its 
keeping  up  none  but  foreign  forces ;  it  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  Carthaginians  did  not  fall  into  this  practice  till  a  long 
time  after.  But  the  rebellions  which  harassed  Carthage  in  its 
later  years,  out  to  have  taught  its  citizens,  that  no  miseries  are 
comparable  to  those  of  a  government  which  is  supported  only 

As  Sypbax  and  Biiasiiiu 
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by  foreigners ;  since  neither  zeal,  security,  nor  obedience,  can 
be  expected  from  them. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  republic  of  Rome.  As 
the  Romans  had  neither  trade  nor  money,  they  were  not  able 
to  hire  forces  to  push  on  their  conquests  with  the  same  rapi* 
dity  as  the  Carthaginians:  but  then,  as  they  procured  every  thing 
from  within  themselves ;  and  as  all  the  parts  of  the  state  were 
intimately  united ;  they  had  surer  resources  in  great  misfor^ 
tunes  than  the  Carthaginians.  And  for  this  reason  they  never 
once  thought  of  suing  for  peace  after  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
as  the  Carthaginians  had  done  in  a  less  imminent  danger. 

The  Carthaginians  had,  besides,  a  body  of  troops  (which 
was  not  very  numerous)  levied  from  among  their  own  citizens ; 
and  this  was  a  kind  of  school,  in  which  the  flower  of  their  nobi- 
lity, and  those  whose  talents  and  ambition  prompted  them  to 
aspire  to  the  first  dignities,  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
war.  From  among  these  were  selected  all  the  general  officers, 
who  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  different  bodies  of  their  forces, 
and  had  the  chief  command  in  the  armies.  This  nation  was  too 
jealous  and  suspicious  to  employ  foreign  generals.  But  they 
were  not  so  distrustful  of  their  own  citizens  as  Rome  and 
Athens;  for  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
invested  them  with  great  power,  did  not  guard  against  the  abuse 
they  might  make  of  it  in  order  to  oppress  their  country.  The 
command  of  armies  was  neither  annual,  nor  limited  to  any 
time,  as  in  the  two  republics  above-mentioned.  Many  generals 
held  their  commissions  for  a  great  number  of  years,  either  till 
the  war  or  their  lives  ended ;  though  they  were  still  account- 
able to  the  commonwealth  for  their  conduct ;  and  liable  to  be 
recalled,  whenever  a  real  fault,  a  misfortune,  or  the  superior 
interest  of  a  cabal,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  it 

Sect.  VII.  Arts  and  Sciences. — It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Carthaginians  renounced  entirely  the  glory  which  results 
from  study  and  knowledge.  The  sending  of  Masinissa,  son 
of  a  powerful  king,*  tuither  for  education,  gives  us  room  to 
beUeve  that  Carthage  was  provided  with  an  excellent  school 
""The  great  Hannibal,  who  in  all  respects  was  an  ornament  to 

■  Nepos,  in  vitd  AnnibaliM. 

*  King  of  the  Massylians  in  Africa. 
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that  city,  was  not  unacquainted  with  polite  literature,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter.  "  Mago,  another  very  celebrated  general^ 
did  as  much  honour  to  Carthage  by  his  pen  as  by  his  victories. 
He  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  husbandry,  which  the 
Roman  senate  had  in  such  esteem,  that  after  the  taking  of 
Carthage,  when  they  presented  the  African  princes  with  the 
libraries  found  there,  (another  proof  that  learning  was  not  en* 
tirely  banished  from  Carthage,)  they  gave  orders  to  have  these 
books  translated  into  Latin,*  though  Cato  had  before  written 
his  books  on  that  subject.  ^  There  is  still  extant  a  Greek  ver- 
sion of  a  treatise  drawn  up  by  Hanno  in  the  Punic  tongue, 
relating  to  a  voyage  he  made  (by  order  of  the  senate)  with  a 
considerable  fleet  round  Africa,  for  the  settling  of  different 
colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  Hanno  is  believed  to 
be  more  ancient  than  that  person  of  the  same  name  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Agathocles. 

(*  Clitomachus,  called  in  the  Punic  language  Asdrubal,  was  a 
great  philosopher.  He  succeeded  the  famous  Carneades, 
whose  disciple  he  had  been ;  and  maintained  in  Athens  the 
honour  of  the  Academic  sect,  f  Cicero  says,  that  he  was  a 
more  sensible  man,  and  fonder  of  study,  than  the  Carthaginians 
generally  are.  ^  He  wrote  several  books  ;  in  one  of  which  he 
composed  a  piece  to  console  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Carthage, 
who,  by  the  ruin  of  their  city,  were  reduced  to  slavery. 

I  might  rank  among,  or  rather  place  at  the  head  of,  the 
writers  who  have  adorned  Africa,  the  celebrated  Terence ;  him- 
self singly  being  capable  of  reflecting  infinite  honour  on  his 
country  by  the  fame  of  his  productions,  if,  on  this  account, 
Carthage,  the  place  of  his  birth,  ought  not  to  be  less  consi-' 
dered  as  his  country  than  Rome,  where  he  was  educated,  and 
acquired  that  purity  of  style,  that  delicacy  and  elegance,  which 
have  gained  him  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  '  It  is 
supposed,  that  he  was  carried  off  when  an  infant,  or  at  least 

"  Cic.  1.  i.   De  Orat.  n.  249.  Flin.  1.  zviii.  c.  3. 

»  Voss.  de  Hitt,  Gr.  I  iv.     P  Plul.  de/ort.  Alex,  p.  328.    Diog.  Laert.  in  Clito^H. 

«  Tu$c.  QuecMt.  1.  lii.  n.  54.  '  Suet.  %n  vit.  TWent 

*  These  books  were  written  by  Mago  in  the  Punic  language,  and  translated  into 
Greek  by  Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utiea,  from  whose  version,  we  may  probably  sup- 
pose, the  Latin  was  made. 

i-  Clitomachus,  homo  et  acutus  ut  Pienus  et  valde  studiosus  ac  diligens.  Aco' 
Jtm.  Qumtt.  i.  iv.  n.  98. 
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very  young,  by  the  Numidians  in  their  incursions  into  the 
Caitiiaginian  territories,  during  the  war  carried  on  between 
these  two  nations,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  He  was  sold  for  a  slave  to 
Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator;  who,  after  giving  him 
an  excellent  education,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  called  him  by 
his  own  name,  as  was  then  the  custom.  He  was  united  in  a 
very  strict  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
Lselius;  and  it  was  a  common  report  at  Rome,  that  he  had 
the  assistance  of  these  two  great  men  in  composing  his  pieces. 
The  poet,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  stifle  a  report  so  advan- 
tageous to  him,  made  a  merit  of  it.  Only  six  of  his  comedies 
are  extant.  Some  authors,  ou  the  authority  of  Suetonius,  (the 
writer  of  his  life,)  say,  that  in  his  return  from  Greece,  whither 
he  had  made  a  voyage,  he  lost  a  hundred  and  eight  comedies, 
which  he  had  translated  from  Menander,  and  could  not  sur- 
vive an  accident  which  must  naturally  afflict  him  in  a  sen- 
sible manner ;  but  this  incident  is  not  very  well  founded.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  594,  under  the 
consulship  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Dolabella,  and  M.  Fulvius,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  consequently  he  was  bom 
anno  560. 

It  must  yet  be  confessed,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  said, 
that  there  ever  was  a  great  scarcity  of  learned  men  in  Car- 
thage, since  it  hardly  furnished  three  or  four  writers  of  reputa- 
tion in  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years.  Although  the  Car- 
thaginians held  a  correspondence  with  .Greece  and  the  most 
civilized  nations,  yet  this  did  not  excite  them  to  borrow  their 
learning,  as  being  foreign  to  their  views  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Eloquence,  poetry,  history,  seem  to  have  been  little 
known  among  them.  A  Carthaginian  philosopher  was  consi- 
dered as  a  sort  of  prodigy  by  the  learned.  What  then  would 
an  astronomer  or  a  geometrician  have  been  thought?  I  know 
not  in  what  esteem  physic,  which  is  so  highly  useful  to  life, 
was  held  at  Carthage;  or  jurisprudence,  so  necessary  to 
society. 

As  works  of  wit  were  generally  had  in  so  much  disregard, 
the  education  of  youth  must  necessarily  have  been  very  imper- 
fect and  unpolished.     In  Carthage,  the  study  and  knowledge 
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of  yoath  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  writing,  arithmetic, 
book-k6eping,  and  the  baying  and  selling  goods;  in  a  word,  to 
whatever  related  to  traffic.  But  polite  learning,  history,  and 
philosophy,  were  in  little  repute  among  them.  These  were,  in 
later  yean,  even  prohibited  by  the  laws,  which  expressly  for- 
bade any  Carthaginian  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  lest  it  might 
qualify  them  for  carrying  on  a  dangerous  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  either  by  letter  or  word  of  mouth.* 

Now  what  could  be  expected  from  such  a  cast  of  mind  ? 
Accordingly  there  was  never  seen  among  them  that  elegance 
of  behaviour,  that  ease  and  complacency  of  manners,  and  those 
sentiments  of  virtue,  which  are  generally  the  fruits  of  a  liberal 
education  in  all  civilized  nations.  The  small  number  of  great 
men  which  this  nation  has  produced^  must  therefore  have  owed 
th^r  merit  to  the  felicity  of  their  genius,  to  the  singularity  of 
their  talents^  and  a  long  experience,  without  any  great  assist- 
anoe  from  cultivation  and  instruction*  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
3ierit  of  the  greatest  men  of  Carthage  was  sullied  by  great 
faUings,  low  vices,  and  cruel  passions;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  any  conspicuous  virtue  among  them  without  some  blemish ; 
with  any  virtue  of  a  noble,  generous,  and  amiable  kind,  and 
supported  by  enlightened  and  steady  principles,  such  as  is 
every  where  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  I  here  speak  only  of  the  heathen  vir- 
tues, and  agreeably  to  the  idea  which  the  Pagans  entertained 
of  them. 

I  meet  with  as  few  monuments  of  their  skill  in  arts  of  a  less 
noble  and  necessary  kind,  as  painting  and  sculpture.  I  find, 
indeed,  that  they  had  foundered  the  conquered  nations  of  a 
great  many  works  in  both  these  kinds ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  themselves  had  produced  many. 

From  what  has  been  said,  one  cannot  help  concluding,  that 
traffic  was  the  predominant  inclination,  and  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristio  of  the  Carthaginians ;  that  it  formed,  in  a  manner, 

*  Factum  senates  consultum  ne  quis  postea'CartbaginensiB  ant  Uteris  Gnecia  aut 
sermoni  studeret;  oe  aat  loqui  cum  hoste,  aut  scribere  sine  interprete  posset.  Justin. 
1.  XX.  c.  5.  JustiD  ascribes  the  reasou  of  this  law  to  a  treasonable  correspondebce 
between  one  Suniatus,  a  powerful  Carthaginian,  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily  ; 
the  former,  by  letters  written  in  Greek,  (which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians^^  having  informe'l  the  tyrant  of  the  war  designed  against  him  by  his 
country,  out  of  hatred  to  Hanno  the  generid,  to  whom  he  was  an  enemy. 

VOL.  !•  I 
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the  basis  of  the  state,  the  soul  of  the  commonwealtb,  and  the 
grand  spring  which  gave  motion  to  all  their  enterprises.  The 
Carthaginians,  in  general,  were  skilftd  merchants;  employed 
wholly  in  traffic ;  excited  strongly  by  the  desire  of  gain*  and 
esteeming  nothing  but  riches ;  directing  all  their  talents,  and 
placing  their  chief  glory,  in  amassing  them ;  though  at  the 
same  time  they  scarce  knew  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed,  or  how  to  use  them  in  a  noble  or  worthy  manner. 

Sbct.  VIII.  Thb  Charactsr,  Mannbrs,  and  Qoautiss 
OF  THE  Carthaoinians.—- In  the  enumeration  of  the  various 
qualities  which  Cicero*^  assigns  to  diflerent  nations,  as  their 
distinguishing  characteristics,  he  declares  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  be  craft,  skill,  address,  industry,  cunning,  caUidiia»  ; 
which  doubtless  appeared  in  war,  but  was  still  more  conspi- 
cuous in  the  rest  of  their  conduct ;  and  this  was  joined  to 
another  quality  that  beai«  a  very  near  relation  to  it,  and  is  still 
less  reputable.  Craft  and  cunning  lead  naturally  to  lying, 
duplicity,  and  breach  of  fiuth ;  and  these,  by  accustoming  the 
mind  insensibly  to  be  less  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  choice 
of  the  means  for  compassing  its  designs,  prepare  it  for  the 
basest  frauds  and  the  most  perfidious  actions.  This  was  also 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Carthaginians  ;t  and  it  was  so 
notorious,  that  to  signify  any  remarkable  dishonesty,  it  was 
usual  to  call  it  Punic  faUh,  Jides  Punita;  and  to  denote  a 
knavish,  deceitful  disposition,  no  expression  was  thou^t  more 
proper  and  emphatical  than  this,  a  Carthaginian  disposition, 
Punicum  ingenium. 

An  excessive  thirst  for  amassing  wealth,  and  an  inordinate 
love  of  gain,  generally  gave  occasion  in  Carthage  to  the  com- 
mitting base  and  unjust  actions.  One  single  example  will 
prove  this.  During  a  truce,  granted  by  Scipio  to  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  Carthaginians,  some  Roman  vessels,  being 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Carthage,  were  seized  by 

*  Qu4ni  volumufl  lic^t  ipn  dob  amemni,  Umen  nee  numeio  Hitpenoa,  nee  robora 
OaUos,  nee  ealliditate  Pobbos,  &c.  sed  pietate  ec  religiene,  ftc.  omiiet  geotet  n«- 
tioneaqne  goperaTimaft.    De  Armp,  Rap,  d.  19. 

t  Cuthegineoses  fraudulenti  et  mendaces — multis  et  varui  mercatoniin  advena* 
ramque  eeminiiibus  ad  •tndium  fallendi  qvaBitSt  eupiditate  vocabanliir.  Cic  Cb^. 
ii.  m  RtOi.  m.  94. 
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order  of  the  aenaie  and  people,*  who  could  not  safer  so 
tempting  a  pwf  to  escape  them.  They  were  resolved  to  get 
money*  thoog^  the  manner  of  acquiring  it  were  ever  so  scan- 
dalous.! The  inhabitants  of  Carthaget  even  in  St  Austin's 
time,  (as  that  Father  informs  us,)  showed  on  a  particular  occa* 
sion,  diat  they  still  retained  part  of  this  characteristic. 

*  But  these  weie  not  the  only  blemishes  and  faults  of  the 
Carthaginians.  They  had  something  austere  and  savage  in 
their  disposition  and  genius,  a  haughty  and  imperious  air,  a 
sort  of  fiBTOcity,  whicht  in  the  first  transports  of  passion,  was 
deaf  to  both  reason  and  remonstrances,  and  plunged  brutally 
into  the  utmost  excesses  of  violence.  The  people,  cowardly 
and  grovelling  under  apprehensions,  were  proud  and  cruel  in 
their  transports ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  trembled  under 
their  magistrates,  they  were  dreaded  in  their  turn  by  their 
miserable  vassals.  In  this  we  see  the  difference  which  edu- 
cation makes  between  one  nation  and  another.  The  Athenians, 
whose  city  was  always  considered  as  the  centre  of  learning, 
were  naturally  jealous  of  their  authority,  and  difficult  to  gpvem ; 
but  still,  a  fund  of  good  nature  and  humanity  made  them  com- 
passionate the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  be  indulgent  to  the 
errors  of  their  leaders.  Cleon  one  day  desired  the  assembly, 
in  which  he  presided,  to  break  up,  because,  as  he  told  them, 
he  had  a  sacrifice  to  ofifer,  and  friends  to  entertain.  The 
people  only  laughed  at  the  request,  and  immediately  separated. 
Such  a  liberty,  says  Plutarch,  at  Carthage,  would  have  cost 
a  man  his  life. 

^  Livy  makes  a  like  reflection  with  regard  to  Terentius  Yarro. 
That  general  on  his  return  to  llome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
which  had  been  lost  by  his  ill  conduct,  was  met  by  persons  of 
all  orders  of  the  state,  at  some  distance  from  Rome ;  and 

•  Plat,  de  fftm.  Btp,  p.  799.  •  Ub.  zzii.  n.  61. 

«  Magistratua  senatum  vocare,  popiilus  in  curiB  veatibnlo  fremere,  ne  tanta  ex 
ocoKa  manibuaqae  amitteretur  praoda.    ConseDram  eat  ut,  &c.    Lit.  1.  xzx.  d.  24. 

f  A  mountebaDk  had  promised  the  citixens  of  Cartbue  to  diaoover  to  them  tbeir 
iD06t  secret  thoughts,  in  case  they  would  come,  on  a  dav  appointed,  to  hear  him. 
Being  all  net,  he  toU  them,  tbey  were  deairous  to  bar  cheap  and  sell  dear. 
BveiT  man's  oonacienoe  pleaded  gmlty  to  the  charge ;  ana  the  mountebank  was 
dismissed  with  applause  and  laughter.  Vili  vnltis  emere,  et  care  vendere  ;  in  quo 
dicto  letissimi  sceniri  omues  tamen  conscientias  inyenerant  suas,  eique  vera  ct 
tamen  improvisa  dicenti  admirabili  iayore  plauserunt.  S.  August  1.  ziii.  d» 
Trimt,  c.  3. 

i2 
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thanked  by  them,  for  his  not  having  despaired  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  who,  says  die  historian,  had  he  been  a  general  of  the 
Carthaginians,  must  have  expected  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment; Ctdt  ii  CarUiagineniium  dudar  fmnett  nihil  recufon- 
dwn  MupplicU  foreL    Indeed,  a  court  was  established  at  Car- 
thage, where  the  generals  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  ot 
their  conduct;  and  they  all  were  made  responsible  for  the 
events  of  the  war.     HI  success  was  punished  there  as  a  crime 
against  the  state ;  and  whenever  a  general  lost  a  battle,  he  was 
almost  sure,  at  his  return,  of  ending  his  life  upon  a  gibbet 
Such  was  the  furious,  cruel,  and  barbarous  disposition  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  always  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of 
their  citixeits  as  well  as  of  foreigners.    The  unheard-of  tortures 
which  they  made  Regulus  suffisr,  are  a  manifest  proof  of  this 
assertion ;  and  their  history  will  furnish  us  with  such  instances 
of  it,  as  are  not  to  be  read  without  horror* 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


Thb  Histoet  of  thb  Carthaginians. 

The  interval  of  time  between  the  foundation  of  Carthage  and 
its  ruin,  included  seven  hundred  years,  and  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first,  which  is  much  the  longest  and  the 
least  known,  (as  is  ordinary  with  the  beginnings  of  all  states,) 
extends  to  the  first  Punic  war,  and  takes  up  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years.  Tha  second,  which  ends  at  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  contains  but  a  hundred  and  ei^teen  years. 


Chapter  I.  The  FOUNDATION  of  CARTHAGE,  and  its 
AGGRANDIZEMENT  till  the  TIME  of  the  first 
PUNIC  WAR. 

Carthage  in  Africa  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  the  most  re- 
nowned city  at  that  time  for  commerce  in  the  world.     Tyre 
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had  long  before  transplanted  into  diat  country  another  colony, 
which  built  Utica,*  made  famous  by  the  death  of  the  second 
CatOt  who,  for  this  reason,  is  generally  called  Cato  Uticensis. 

Audiors  disagree  very  much  with  regard  to  the  lera  of  the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  f  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  not 
very  material,  to  reconcile  diem ;  at  least,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  laid  down  by  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  within  a  few 
years,  the  time  in  which  that  city  was  built. 

°  Carthage  existed  a  little  above  seven  hundred  years.  It 
was  destroyed  under  the  consulate  of  Cn.  Lentulus,  and  L. 
Mummius,  the  603d  year  of  Rome,  3859th  of  the  world,  and 
145  before  Christ  The  foundation  of  it  may  therefore  be 
fixed  in  the  year  of  the  world  3158,  when  Joash  was  king  of 
Judah,  96  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  846  before 
our  Saviour. 

'  The  foundation  of  Carthage  is  ascribed  to  Elisa,  a  Tyrian 
princess,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dido.  Ithobal,  king  of 
Tyre,  and  father  of  the  famous  Jezebel,  called  in  Scripture 
I^baal,  was  her  great-grandfather.  She  married  her  near 
relation  Acerbas,  called  otherwise  Sicharbas  and  Sichseus,  an 
extremely  rich  prince,  and  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  was  her 
brother.  This  prince  having  put  Sichseus  to  death,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seizing  his  immense 
wealth,  Dido  eluded  the  cruel  avarice  of  her  brother,  by  with- 
drawing secretly  with  all  her  dead  husband's  treasures.  After 
having  long  wandered,  she  at  last  landed  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,   in  the  gulf  where  Utica  stood,  and  in  the 

«  liv.  Epii.  1.  ii. 

«  Justin,!,  jcviii.  c.  4—6.  App.  4e  htih  Pun.  p.  1.  Stnb.  1.  xtu.  p.  832. 
Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  6. 

*  Utica  et  Carthafo^  ambn  locIytaB,  amba  a  Phoenicibus  condits;  Ula  fiUo 
Catonia  iosigaia,  h»c  rao.  Pompon.  Mel.  c.  67.  Utica  and  Carthage,  both 
fomoua,  and  both  built  by  Phflenicians ;  the  first  renowned  by  Cato's  fate,  the  last 
bj  its  own. 

t  Our  countryman  Howel  endeaTours  to  reconcile  the  three  different  a^rcounts  of 
the  foundation  of  Carthage,  in  the  following  manner.  He  says,  that  the  town  con- 
dated  of  three  parts,  v4k,  Cothon,  or  the  port  and  buiklaogs  adjoining  to  it,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  first  built;  Megara,  built  next,  and  in  respect  of  Cothon, 
called  the  New  Town,  or  Karthada ;  and  Byrsa,  or  the  citadel,  built  last  of  all,  and 
probably  by  Dido. 

Cothon,  to  agree  with  Appian,  wae  bntlt  fifty  Tears  before  the  taking  of  IVoy ; 
Megara,  to  correspond  with  Basebius,  wae  buih  a  hundred  ninety-four  years  later ; 
Byrsa,  to  agree  with  Menander,  (dted  by  Josepbw,)  waa  built  a  hondred  sixty-six 
years  after  Megara. 
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country  of  Africa,  properly  so  called,  distant  almost  fifteen* 
miles  from  Tunis,  so  famous  at  this  time  for  its  corsairs ;  and 
there  settled  with  her  few  followers,  after  having  pniduiaed 
some  lands  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.f 

Many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  invited  by  the  prospect 
of  lucr^,  repaired  thither  to  sell  these  new  comers  the  necessa* 
ries  of  life ;  and  shortly  after  incorporated  themselves  with 
them.  These  inhabitants,  who  had  been  thus  gathered  from 
different  places,  soon  grew  very  numerous.  The  citizens  of 
Utica,  considering  them  as  their  countrymen,  and  as  descended 
from  the  same  common  stock,  deputed  envoys  with  very  con- 
siderable presents,  and  exhorted  them  to  build  a  city  in  the 
place  where  they  had  first  settled.  The  natives  of  the  country, 
from  the  esteem  and  respect  frequentiy  shown  to  strangers, 
did  as  much  on  their  part  Thus  all  things  conspiring  with 
Dido*s  views,  she  built  her  city,  which  was  chaiged  with  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Africans  for  the  ground  it 
stood  upon  ;  and  called  Carthada,];  or  Carthage,  a  name  that, 
in  the  PhcBuician  and  Hebrew  tongues,  (which  have  a  great 
affinity,)  signifies  the  New  City.  It  is  said,  that  when  the 
foundations  were  dug,  a  horse's  head  was  found,  which  was 
thought  a  good  omen,  and  a  presage  of  the  future  warlike 
genius  of  that  people.  § 

This  princess  was  afterwards  courted  by   larbas   king  of 
Getulia,  and  threatened  with  a  war  in  case  of  refusal.     Dido, 

•  190  Stadia.    Strab.  I.  ziv.  p.  687. 

t  Some  authors  say,  that  Dido  put  a  trick  on  the  natives,  hy  destriDe  to  purcbase 
of  them,  for  her  intended  settlement,  only  so  much  land  as  an  ox's  hide  would  en- 
compass. The  request  was  thought  too  moderate  to  be  denied.  She  then  cnt  the 
hide  into  the  smallest  thongs ;  and,  with  them,  encompassed  a  laige  tract  of  ground, 
on  which  she  built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa,  from  the  hide.  But  this  tale  of  the  hide 
is  generally  exploded  by  the  learned  ;  who  observe  that  the  Hebrew  word  Bnura^ 
which  signifies  a  fortification,  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  word  B^na,  which  is  the 
name  of  die  citadel  of  Carthage. 
t  Kartha  Hadath  or  Hadtha. 

{  Bffod^re  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 

MonstrArat,  caput  acris  equi ;  nam  sic  fore  bello 
Egregiam,  et  facilem  victu  per  secula  gentem. 

Virg.  ^n.  I.  i.  ver.  447. 
The  Tyrians  landing  near  this  hoty  ground. 
And  digging  here,  a  prosp'rous  omen  found  : 
From  under  earth  a  courser's  head  they  drew, 
Their  growth  and  future  fortune  to  foreshew  : 
This  fated  sign  their  foundress  Juno  gave, 
Of  a  soil  fruitful,  and  a  people  brave.  Dryde n. 
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who  had  bound  hereof  by  an  oath  not  to  consent  to  a  second 
marriage,  being  incapable  of  violating  the  faith  she  had  sworn 
to  Sichseus,  desired  time  for  deliberation,  and  for  appeasing 
the  manes  of  her  first  husband  by  sacrifice.  Having  there- 
fore ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised,  she  ascended  it ;  and  drawing 
out  a  dagger  which  she  had  concealed  under  her  robe,  stabbed 
herself  with  it* 

Virgil  has  made  a  great  alteration  in  this  history,  by  supposing 
that  ^neas,  his  hero,  was  contemporary  with  Dido,  though 
there  was  an  interval  of  near  three  centuries  between  the  one 
and  the  other ;  Carthage  being  built  three  hundred  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  This  hberty  is  very  excusable  in  a 
poet,  who  is  not  tied  to  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  an  histo- 
rian ;  and  we  admire,  with  great  reason,  the  judgment  which 
he  has  shown  in  his  plan,  when,  to  interest  the  Romans  (for 
whom  he  wrote)  in  his  subject,  he  has  the  art  of  introducing 
into  it  the  implacable  hatred  which  subsisted  between  Carthage 
and  Rome,  and  ingeniously  deduces  the  original  of  it  from  the 
very  remote  foundation  of  those  two  rival  cities. 

Carthage,  whose  beginnings,  as  we  have  observed,  were 
very  weak  at  first,  grew  larger  by  insensible  degrees,  in  the 
country  where  it  was  founded.  But  its  dominion  was  not 
long  confined  to  Africa.  This  ambitious  city  extended  her 
conquests  into  Europe,  invaded  Sardinia,  made  herself  mis- 
tress of  a  great  part  of  Sicily,  and  reduced  to  her  subjection 
almost  the  whole  of  Spain ;  and  having  sent  out  powerfiil 
colonies  into  all  quarters,  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  seas  for 
more  than  six  hundred  years ;  and  formed  a  state  which  was 

*  The  story,  u  it  is  told  more  at  Urge  in  Justin,  (L  xviii.  c.  6.)  is  this — ^larbas, 
king  of  the  Muuritamaiis,  sending  for  ten  of  the  pnndpsl  Carthagintans,  demanded 
Dido  in  manitte,  threatening  to  declare  war  against  her  in  case  of  a  refusal :  the 
ambassadors  being  afraid  to  deliver  Uie  message  of  larbas,  told  her,  (with  Punic 
honesty,)  *  that  he  wanted  to  have  some  person  sent  him,  who  was  capable  of  civi- 
lising and  polishing  himself  and  his  Africans ;  bat  that  there  was  no  possibility 
ef  finding  any  Carthaginian,  who  would  be  willing  to  quit  his  native  place  and 
kindred,  for  the  conversation  of  Barbarians,  who  were  as  savage  as  the  wildest 
bcsasts.'  Here  the  q«een,  with  indignation,  intemiptinff  them,  and  asking, '  if  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  refuse  living  in  any  manner  wnich  might  be  beneficial  to 
their  country,  to  which  they  owed  even  their  lives  ?'  they  then  delivered  the  king's 
message ;  and  bid  her  '  set  thera  a  pattern,  and  sacrifice  herself  to  her  country's 
welfttre.'  Dido  being  thus  ensnared,  called  on  Sichaus  with  tears  and  bunentations, 
and  answered,  *  that  she  woald  go  where  the  fate  of  her  city  c^led  her.'  At  the 
expiration  of  three  months,  she  ascended  the  fatal  pile ;  and  with  her  last  breath 
told  the  spectators,  that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  had  ordered  her. 
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aUe  to  dispute  preeminence  with  the  greatest  empires  of  the 
world,  by  her  wealth,  her  commerce,  her  numerous  armies, 
her  formidable  fleets,  and,  above  all,  by  the  courage  and 
ability  of  her  captains.  The  dates  and  circumstances  of  many 
of  these  conquests  are  little  known.  I  shall  take  but  a  tran- 
sient notice  of  them,  in  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  countries,  which  will  be  often  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  history. 

CanquesU  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa, — 'The  first  wars 
made  by  the  Carthaginians  were  to  free  diemselves  from  the 
annual  tribute  which  they  had  engaged  to  pay  the  Africans, 
for  the  territory  which  had  been  ceded  to  them.  TThis  conduct 
does  them  no  honour,  as  the  settlement  was  granted  them 
upon  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute.  One  would  be  apt 
to  imagine,  that  they  were  desirous  of  covering  the  obscurity 
of  their  original,  by  abolishing  this  proof  of  it  But  they  were 
not  successful  on  this  occasion.  The  Africans  had  justice  on 
their  side,  and  they  prospered  accordingly ;  the  war  being  ter- 
minated by  the  payment  of  the  tribute. 

'  The  Carthaginians  afterwards  carried  their  arms  against 
the  Moors  and  Numidians,  and  gained  many  conquests  over 
both.  Being  now  emboldened  by  these  happy  successes,  they 
shook  off  entirely  the  tribute  which  gave  them  so  much  un- 
easiness,* and  possessed  themselves  of  a  great  part  of  Africa. 

*  About  this  time  ^there  arose  a  great  dispute  between 
Carthage  and  Cyrene,  on  the  subject  of  their  respective  limits. 
Cyrene  was  a  very  powerful  city,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
towards  the  greater  Syrtis,  and  had  been  built  by  Battus  the 
Lacediemonian. 

It  was  agreed  on  each  side,  that  two  young  men  should  set 
out  at  the  same  time,  from  either  city  ;  and  that  the  place  of 
their  meeting  should  be  the  common  boundary  of  both  states. 
The  Carthaginians  (these  were  two  brothers  named  Philaeni) 
made  the  most  haste;  and  their  antagonists  pretending  that 
foul  play  had  been  used,  and  that  the  two  brothers  had  set  out 
before  the  time  appointed,  refused  to  stand  to  the  agreement 

f  Justin,  1.  xix.  c.  1.  ■  Justio,  L  zix.  c.  2. 

•  Sftllttst.  de  beUo  Jugurih,  n.  77.    Valer.  Max.  L  v.  c.  6. 

*  Afri  compulsi  stipeodium  urbis  cooditas  Caiiliagenientibtti  remUtere.    Juftia, 
I.  xix.  c.  2. 
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unless  the  two  brothers  (to  remove  all  suspicion  of  anfair 
dealing)  would  consent  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  where 
they  had  met  They  acquiesced  with  the  proposisJ ;  and  the 
Carthaginians  erected,  on  that  spot,  two  altars  io  their  memo- 
ries, and  paid  them  divine  honours  in  their  city ;  and  from 
that  time  the  place  was  called  the  altars  of  the  Philieni,  Arss 
Philsenorum,*  and  served  as  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  which  extended  from  thence  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

Canquegis  of  the  CarthaginioM  in  Sardinia,  4*c. — History 
does  not  inform  us  exactly,  either  of  the  time  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians entered  Sardinia,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  got 
possession  of  it.  ^  This  island  was  of  great  use  to  them  ;  and 
during  all  their  wars  supplied  them  abundantly  with  provisions. 
It  is  separated  from  Corsica  only  by  a  strait  of  about  three 
leagues  in  breadth.  The  metropolis  of  the  southern  and  most 
fertile  part  of  it,  was  Caralis  or  Calaris,  now  called  Cagliari. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  natives  withdrew  to 
the  mountains  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  which  are 
almost  inaccessible,  and  whence  the  enemy  could  not  dislodge 
them. 

The  Carthaginians  seized  likewise  on  the  Balearic  isles,  now 
called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  Port  Mahon,  (Partus  Magtmis,) 
in  the  latter  island,  was  so  called  from  Mago,  a  Carthaginian 
general,  who  first  made  use  of,  and  fortified  it.  *  It  is  not 
known  who  this  Mago  was ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was 
Hannibal's  brother.  This  harbour  is,  at  this  day,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  the  Mediterranean. 

^  These  isles  furnished  the  Carthaginians  with  the  most 
expert  slingers  in  the  world,  who  did  them  great  service  in 
battles  and  sieges.  They  slang  lai^  stones  of  above  a  pound 
weight ;  and  sometimes  threw  leaden  bullets,  f  with  so  much 
violence,  that  they  would  pierce  even  the  strongest  helmets, 
shields,  and  cuirasses ;  and  were  so  dexterous  in  their  aim, 

^  Stnb.  1.  V.  p.  224.    tMod.  I.  ▼.  p.  396. 

*  Liv.  1.  uviii.  n.  37.        ^  Diod.  1.  v.  p.  398.  and  1.  xii.  p.  743.  liv.  loco  citato. 

*  These  aliars  were  not  sUDding  in  Strabo^s  time.  Sooae  geographers  think 
Arcadia  to  be  the  city  which  was  anciently  called  PhilBnorum  Are;  but  oihers 
heliere  it  wasi  Naina  or  Tun,  situated  a  little  west  of  Arcadia,  in  Uie  gulf  of  Sidra. 

t  Liquescit  excossa  glans  fundft,  et  attritu  aeris,  velut  igne,  distillat  i.  e.  llie  ball, 
when  thrown  from  the  sling,  dissolves  ;  and,  by  the  friction  of  the  air,  runs  as  if  it 
was  mdted  by  6re.    Seuec.  Nat.  Qtuttt,  I.  ii.  c.  57. 
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that  they  acarce  ever  missed  the  mark.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  were  accustomed,  from  their  in&ncy,  to  handk 
the  sling ;  for  which  purpose  their  mothers  placed  on  the  bou^ 
of  a  high  tree,  the  piece  of  bread  designed  for  their  children's 
breakfast*  who  were  not  allowed  a  morsel  till  they  had  brought 
it  down  with  their  slings.  *  From  this  practice,  these  islands 
were  called  Baleares  and  Gymnasise,  by  the  Greeks,  because 
the  inhabitants  used  to  exercise  themselves  so  early  in  slinging 
of  stones.* 

Can^ueMti  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain, — ^Before  I  enter 
on  the  relation  of  these  conquests,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  my 
readers  some  idea  of  Spain. 

'  Spain  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Boetica,  Lusitania,  Tar- 
racotiensis. 

Boelica,  so  called  from  the  river  Boetis,'  was  the  southern 
division  of  it,  and  comprehended  the  present  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, Andalusia,  part  of  New  Castile,  and  Estremadura. 
Cadiz,  called  by  the  ancients  Gades  and  Gadira,  is  a  town 
situated  in  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Andalusia,  about  nine  leagues  from  Gibraltar.  ^  It  is 
well  known  that  Hercules,  having  extended  his  conquests  to 
this  place,  halted,  from  the  supposition  that  he  was  come  to 
the  extremity  of  the  worlds  He  here  erected  two  pillars,  as 
monuments  of  his  victories,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of  that  age. 
The  place  has  always  retained  the  name,  though  time  has  quite 

e  Stnb.  1.  Hi.  p.  167.  f  Clover.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  f  Ooadalqiiivir. 

k  Stnb.l.iiLp.  171. 

*  Bochart  deiiires  the  iianM  of  these  islands  from  two  PhoBBicbn  words,  Baal-jare, 
or  master  of  the  art  of  slingiog.  This  streugthens  the  authority  of  Strabo,  vis.  thai 
the  inhabitants  learnt  their  art  from  the  Fhoenieians,  who  were  once  their  masten. 
l^nMrm  M^t^rM  xl^vvrm— i{«rv  *mh»$$  umrUxn  riSr  Nimr.  And  this  is  still  more 
probable,  when  we  consider  that  both  the  Hebrews  and  Phoeniciaos  excelled  in  this 
art.  Hie  Balearian  slings  would  annoy  an  enemy  either  near  at  hand,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. Every  slinger  carried  three  of  them  in  war.  One  hung  from  the  neck,  s 
aecond  from  me  waist,  and  a  third  was  carried  in  the  hand.  To  this,  give  me  leave 
lo  add  two  more  obaervations,  ^foreign  indeed  to  the  present  puipoae,  hoi  relating  tc 
these  islands,)  which  I  hope  will  not  be  nnentertaining  to  the  reader.  Tlie  first  is, 
that  these  islands  were  once  so  infested  with  rabbity  that  the  inhabitants  of  it 
applied  to  Rome,  either  for  aid  against  them,  or  otherwise  desired  new  habitationF, 
UCiiXXir^  yj^  M  rSv  Ztim  rirm,  those  cieatnres  having  ejected  diem  oat  of  their 
old  ones.  Vide  Strab.  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  66.  The  second  observation  is,  that  thcM 
islanders  were  not  only  expert  slingers,  but  likewise  excellent  swimmers,  which 
they  are  to  this  dayi  by  the  testimony  of  our  countryman  Biddulph,  who,  in  his 
TVaveii,  informs  ua,  that  being  becalmed  near  these  islands,  a  woman  swam  to  him 
out  of  one  of  them,  with  a  basket  of  fruit  to  sell. 
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destroyed  these  pillars.  >  ^thors  are  divided  in  opinion,  with 
r^ard  to  the  place  where  Miese  pillan  were  erected.  **  Boetica 
was  the  most  fruitful,  the  wealthiest,  and  most  populous  part 
of  Spain.  It  contained  two  hundred  cities,  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Turdetani,  or  Turduli«  On  the  banks  of  the  Boetis 
stood  three  large  cities,  Castulo  towards  the  source,  Cordufaa 
lower  down,  the  native  place  of  Lucan  and  the  two  Senecas , 
lastly,  Hispalis.^ 

Lusitania  b  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ocean,  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Durius,^  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Anas.™ 
Between  these  two  rivers  is  the  Tagus.  Lusitania  was  what  is 
now  called  Portugal,  with  part  of  Old  and  New  Castile. 

Tarraconensis  comprehended  the  rest  of  Spain,  that  is,  the 
kingdoms  of  Murcia  and Valentia,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre, 
Biscay,  the  Asturias,  Gallicia,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  two  Castiles.  Tarraco,"  a  very  consider* 
able  city,  gave  its  name  to  this  part  of  Spain.  Pretty  near  it 
lay  Barcino.®  Its  name  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture,  that  it 
was  built  by  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  &ther  of  the  great 
Hannibal.  The  most  renowned  nations  of  Tarraconensis  were 
the  Celtiberi,  beyond  the  river  Iberus ;  ^  the  Cantabri,  where 
Biscay  now  lies ;  the  Carpetani,  whose  capital  was  Toledo ; 
the  Oretani,  &c. 

Spain,  abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  peopled 
with  a  martial  race  of  men,  had  sufficient  to  excite  both  the 
avarice  and  ambitton  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  more  of 
a  mercantile  than  of  a  warlike  disposition,  from  the  very  genius 
and  constitution  of  their  republic.  They  doubtless  knew  that 
their  Phoenician  ancestors,  (as  ^Diodorus  relates,)  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  with  regard 
to  the  immense  riches  which  were  hid  in  the  bowels  of  their 
lands,  first  took  from  them  these  precious  treasures,  in  ex* 
change  for  commodities  of  little  value.  They  likewise  foresaw, 
that  if  they  could  once  subdue  this  country,  it  would  furnish 
them  abundantly  with  well-disciplined  troops  for  the  conquest 
of  other  nations,  as  actually  happened. 

>  Stnb.  1.  Ui.  p.  139-^142.        «  SeviUe.  i  Duero.  -*  GMdi&na. 

"  Tarrafona.  *  Bucdoiu.  r  Bbro.  <  Lib.  v.  p.  312« 
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'  The  occasion  of  the  CaithaginiatiB  first  landing  in  Spain, 
was  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz»  who  were  invaded  by  the 
Spaniards.  That  city  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  as  well  as  Utica 
and  Carthage,  and  even  more  ancient  than  either  of  them. 
The  Tyrians  having  boilt  it,  established  there  the  worship  of 
Hercales,  and  erected,  in  his  honour,  a  magnificent  temple, 
which  became  &mous  in  after  ages.  The  success  of  this  first 
expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  made  them  desirous  of  carrying 
their  arms  into  Spain. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  in  what  period  they  entered  Spain, 
nor  how  (ar  they  extended  their  first  conquests.  It  is  probaUe 
that  these  were  slow  in  the  beginning,  as  the  Carthaginians 
had  to  do  with  very  warlike  nations,  who  defended  themselves 
with  great  resolution  and  courage.  Nor  could  they  ever  have 
accomplished  their  design,  as  '  Strabo  observes,  had  the  Spa- 
niards (united  in  a  body)  formed  but  one  state,  and  mutually 
assisted  one  another.  But  as  every  district,  every  people, 
were  entirely  detached  from  their  neighbours,  and  had  not  the 
least  correspondence  nor  connection  with  them,  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  forced  to  subdue  them  one  after  another.  This 
circumstance  occasioned,  on  one  hand,  the  loss  of  Spain  ;  but 
on  the  other,  protracted  the  war,  and  made  the  conquest  of 
the  country  much  more  difficult*  Accordingly  it  has  been 
observed,  that  though  Spain  was  the  first  province  which  the 
Romans  invaded  on  the  continent,  it  was  the  last  they  subdued  ;f 
and  was  not  entirely  subjected  to  their  power,  till  after  having 
made  a  vigorous  opposition  for  upwards  of  200  years. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  Polybius  and  Livy, 
of  the  wars  of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal  in  Spain, 
which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  that  the  arms  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  not  made  any  considerable  progress  in  that  country 
before  that  period,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  was  then 
unconquered.  But  in  twenty  years'  time  they  completed  the 
conquest  of  almost  the  whole  country. 

'  Jttstio.  1.  xliv.  c.  5.     Diod.  I.  ▼.  p.  SOO  •  Lib.  iii.  p.  158; 

*  Sacfa  adiTuioii  of  Britain  retarded,  and  at  the  lame  tiow  fiualitated,  tiie  tt»- 
quest  of  it  to  the  Romans.     Dum  ainguli  pugnaot  univeni  vincantor.    IWt. 

t  Hispaoia,  prima  Romaoii  inita  Froviocianim  qum  qaidem  coDtiiMiitis  sbt^ 
poftjrena  omoium  perdomita  eit.    Liv.  1.  zzviii.  a.  12. 
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^  At  the  time  that  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy,  all  the  coast  of 
Africa*  from  the  Philsenorum  Arae,  by  the  great  Syrtis,  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians.  Passing 
through  the  straits,  they  had  conquered  all  the  western  coast 
of  Spain,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  Pyrenean  hills.  The 
coast,  which  lies  on  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  almost  wholly 
subdued  by  them ;  and  it  was  there  they  had  bulk  Carthagena; 
and  they  were  masters  of  all  the  country,  as  far  as  the  river 
Iberus,  which  bounded  their  dominions.  Such  was,  at  that 
time,  the  extent  of  their  empire.  In  the  centre  of  the  country, 
some  nations  had  indeed  held  out  against  all  their  efforts,  and 
could  not  be  subdued  by  them. 

Conqueati  of  the  Carihaginians  in  Sicily. — ^The  wars  which 
the  Carthaginians  carried  on  in  Sicfly  are  more  known.  I  shall 
here  relate  those  which  were  waged  from  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
who  first  prompted  the  Carthaginians  to  carry  their  arms  into 
Sicily,  till  the  first  Punic  war.  This  period  includes  near  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years ;  viz,  from  the  year  of  the  world 
3520  to  3738.  At  the  breaking  out  of  these  wars,  Syracuse, 
the  most  considerable  as  well  as  most  powerful  city  of  Sicily, 
had  invested  Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus,  (three  brothers 
who  succeeded  one  another,)  with  the  sovereign  power.  After 
their  deaths,  a  democracy  or  popular  government  was  established 
in  that  city,  and  subsisted  above  sixty  years.  From  this  time, 
the  two  Dionysius's,  Timoleon,  and  AgBithocles,  bore  the  sway 
in  Syracuse.  Pyrrhus  was  afterwards  invited  into  Sicily,  but 
he  kept  possession  of  it  only  a  few  years.  Such  was  the  go* 
%'emment  of  Sicily  during  the  wars  of  which  I  am  going  to 
treat.  They  will  give  us  great  light  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  time  diat  they  began  to  be  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Romans. 

Sicily  is  the  largest  and  most  considerable  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  for  that  reason 
was  called  Trinacria  and  Triquetra.  The  eastern  side,  which 
faces  the  Ionian  or  Grecian  sea,  extends  from  Cape  Pachynum^ 
to  Pelorum.'  The  most  celebrated  cities  on  diis  coast  are 
Syracuse,  Tauromenium,  and  Messana.  The  northern  coast, 
which  looks  towards  Italy,  reaches  from  Cape  Pelorum  to  Cape 

'  Pulyb.  1.  in.  p.  192. 1.  i.  p.  9.  •  Paaiaro.  *  Jl  Faro. 
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Lilybeeum.^  The  most  noted  cities  on  this  coast  are  Mylae. 
Hymera,  Panormus,  Eryx,  Motya,  LilybssaiiL  The  soothera 
coast,  which  lies  opposite  to  Africa,  extends  from  Cape  lily- 
hmvaa  to  Pachynoin.  The  most  remarkable  cities  on  thb 
coast  are  Selinus,  Agiigentum,  Gela,  and  Camarina.  This 
island  is  separated  from  Italy  by  a  strait,  which  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  over,  and  called  the  Faro  or  strait  of 
Messina,  from  its  contiguity  to  that  city.  '  Hie  passage  from 
Lilyboeum  to  Africa  is  but  1500  furlongs,  -  that  is,  about 
seventy-five  leagues.* 

*  The  period  in  which  the  Carthaginians  first  carried  their 

A.1C.      arms  into  Sicily  is  not  exactly  known.    All  we  are 
A.  earth,   certain  of  is,  that  they  ware  already  possessed  of 

ft^     some  part  of  it,  at  the  time  that  they  entered  into  a 
aa^j.c.   treaty  with  the  Romans;   the  same  year  that  the 

*^  kings  were  expelled,  and  consuls  appointed  in  their 
room,  viz>  twenty-eight  years  before  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  This  treaty,  which  is  the  first  we  find  mentioned 
to  have  been  made  between  these  two  nations,  speaks  of 
Africa  and  Sardinia  as  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians; 
whereas  the  conventions  with  regard  to  Sicily,  relate  only  to 
those  parts  of  the  island  which  were  subject  to  them.  By 
this  treaty  it  is  expressly  stipulated,  that  neither  the  Romans 
nor  their  allies  shall  sail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory.f  which 
was  very  near  Carthage;  and  that  such  merchants,  as  shall 
resort  to  this  city  for  traffic,  shall  pay  only  certain  duties  which 
are  settled  in  it.^ 

It  appears  by  the  same  treaty,  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
particularly  careful  to  exclude  the  Romans  from  all  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  them;  as  well  as  from  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  transacting  in  them  ;  as  though  the  Carthaginians,  even 

f  Ctpe  Bo^o.  •  Stmb.  1.  vi.  p.  S67. 

•  Pol^b.  1.  iii.  p.  245,  et  leq.  edit.  GroDov.  >»  Iden,  p.  246. 

*  This  is  Strabo's  calculation ;  but  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  numeral  cha- 
racters, and  what  he  immediatel  j  subjoins,  is  a  proof  of  this  mistake.  He  sajs,  that 
a  man,  whose  eve-sight  was  gowl,  m^ht,  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  coimt  the  vesseb 
that  came  out  of  the  port  of  Carthage.  Is  it  possible  that  the  eye  can  carry  so  far  as 
60  or  75  leagvesP  This  pwnge  of  Stnbo,  therefore,  must  be  thus  eonrected.  The 
passage  from  lilybssum  to  Africa,  is  only  25  leagues. 

t  The  reason  of  this  restraint,  according  to  Polybius,  was,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  let  the  Romans  have  any  knowledge  of  the  countries  whieh  lay 
more  to  the  south,  in  order  that  this  enterprising  people  might  not  hear  of  their  frr 
tility.    Pdyb.  1.  iii.  p.  247.  edit.  Gronov. 
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at  that  time,  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  rising  power  of  the 
Romans;  and  abeady' harboured  in  their  bieasts  the  secret 
seeds  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust,  that  were  one  day  to  burst 
out  in  long  and  cruel  wars,  and  a  mutual  haired  and  aiiimosity» 
which  nothing  couM  extinguish  but  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  con- 
tending powers. 

*  Some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this  first  treaty,  the  Car- 
thaginians  made  an  alliance  with  Xerxes  king  of  Per*     ^  ^ 
sia.    This  prince,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  tl^n  the   ab^'c. 
total  extirpation  of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  considered      ^^* 
as  his  irreconcileable  enemies,  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  succeed  in  his  enterprise  without  the  assistance  of 
Carthage,  whose  power  was  formidable  even  at  that  time.    The 
Carthaginians,  who  always  kept  in  view  the  design  they  enter- 
tained of  seizing  upon  the  remainder  of  Sicily,  greedily  snatched 
the  fiivourable  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself  for  their 
completing  the  reduction  of  it.    A  treaty  was  therefore  con- 
cluded ;  wherein   it  was  agreed  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
to  invade,  with  all  their  forces,  those  Greeks  who  were  settled 
in  StcOy  and  Italy,  while  Xerxes  should  march  in  person 
against  Greece  itself. 

The  preparations  for  this  war  lasted  three  years.  Hie  land 
army  amounted  to  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  two  thousand  ships  of  war,  and  upwards 
of  three  thousand  small  vessels  of  burden.  Hamilcar,  the 
most  experienced  captain  of  his  age,  sailed  from  Carthage  with 
this  formidable  army.  He  landed  at  Palermo;*  and,  after 
refreshing  his  troops,  he  marched  against  Hymera,  a  city  not 
far  distant  from  Palenno,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Theron,  who 
commanded  in  it,  seeing  himself  very  much  straitened,  sent  to 
Gelon,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  Syracuse.  He  flew  im- 
mediately to  his  relief,  with  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thou- 
sand horse.  His  arrival  inftised  new  courage  into  the  be- 
sieged, who,  from  that  time,  made  a  very  vigorous  defence. 

Gelon  was  an  able  warrior,  and  excelled  in  stratagems.  A 
courier  was  brought  to  him,  who  had  been  despatched  from 
Selinus,  a  city  of  Sicily,  with  a  letter  for  Hamilcari  to  inform 

c  Diod.  Kxi.p.  1, 16,  &  32. 

*  This  city  is  called  in  Latin  Panonnus. 
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him  of  the  day  when  he  might  expect  the  cavalry  which  he 
had  demanded  of  them.  Gelon  drew  out  an  equal  number  of 
his  own  troops,  and  sent  them  from  his  camp  about  the  time 
agreed  on.  These  b^ng  admitted  into  the  eiiemy*s  camp,  ss 
coming  from  Selinus^  rushed  upon  Hamikar^  killed  him;  and 
set  fire  to  his  ships.  In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Gelon  at- 
tacked, with  all  his  forces,  the  Carthaginians,  who  at  first 
made  a  gaUant  resistance.  But  when  the  news  of  their  gene* 
ral's  death  was  brought  them,  and  they  saw  their  fleet  in  a 
blaze,  their  courage  failed  them,  and  they  fled.  And  now  a 
dreadful  slau^ter  ensued ;  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  being  slain.  The  rest  of  the  army,  having  retired  to 
a  pUtce  where  they  were  in  want  of  every  thing,  could  not 
make  a  long  defence,  and  were  fi:>rced  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. This  battle  was  fou^t  the  very  day  of  the  famous  action 
of  Thermopyls,  in  which  three  hundred  Spartans,*  with  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives,  disputed  Xerxes's  entrance  into  Greece. 
When  the  sad  news  was  brought  to  Carthage  of  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  army,  consternation,  grieC  and  despair,  threw  the 
whole  city  into  such  a  confusion  and  alarm  as  are  not  to  be 
expressed.  It  was  imagined  that  the  enemy  was  already  at 
the  gates.  The  Carthaginians,  in  great  reverses  of  fortune, 
always  lost  their  courage,  and  sunk  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Immediately  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Gelon,  by  which  they 
desired  peace  upon  any  terms.  He  heard  their  envoys  with 
great  humanity.  The  complete  victory  he  had  gained,  so  fiir 
from  making  him  haughty  and  untractable,  had  only  increased 
his  modesty  and  clemency  even  towards  the  enemy.  He 
thereibre  granted  them  a  peace,  without  any  other  condition, 
than  their  paying  two  thousandf  talents  towards  the  expense 
of  the  war.  He  likewise  required  them  to  build  two  temples, 
where  the  treaty  of  tbis  peace  should  be  deposited,  and  ex- 
posed at  all  times  to  public  view.  The  Carthaginians  did  not 
think  this  a  dear  purchase  of  a  peace,  that  was  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  afiairs,  and  which  they  hardly  durst  hope 

*  Besides  the  300  Spartans,  the  Thesptan%  a  people  of  Boeotia,  to  the  number  of 
700,  fought  and  died  with  Leonidas  in  this  memorable  battle.  Herod.  L  yii.  c.  3tKS — 
232. 

f  An  Attic  silver  talent,  aceording  to  Dr.  BcmanL  is  206/.  5s.,  coosegnendf 
2000  taleats  is  412,500/. 
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tor.  GisgOy  the  son  of  Hamitcar,  pursuant  to  the  unjust  cus- 
tom of  the  Carthaginians,  of  ascribing  to  the  general  the  ill 
success  of  a  war,  and  making  him  bear  the  blame  of  it,  was 
punished  for  his  father's  misfortune,  and  sent  into  banishment. 
He  passed  the  remainder  of  hb  days  at  Selinus,  a  city  of 
Sicily. 

Gelon,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse,  convened  the  people, 
and  invited  all  the  citizens  to  appear  under  arms.  He  himself 
entered  the  assembly,  unarmed  and  without  his  guards,  and 
there  gave  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life.  His 
speech  met  with  no  other  interruption,  than  the  public  testimo- 
nies which  were  given  him  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  So  far 
from  being  treated  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  oppressor  of  his  coun- 
try's liberty,  he  was  considered  as  its  benefactor  and  deliverer; 
all,  with  an  unanimous  voice,  proclaimed  him  king ;  and  the 
crown  was  bestowed,  after  his  death,  on  his  two  brothers. 

*  After  the   memorable   defeat   of  the    Athenians  before 
Syracuse,   where   Nicias  perished  with   his  whole     a.  m. 
fleet;  the  Segestans,  who  had  declared  in   favour   JcUktu 
of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  fearing    A.^m. 
the  resentment  of  their  enemies,  and  being  attacked   An?j!  c. 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus^  implored  the  aid  of  the       ^^ 
Carthaginians,  and  put  themselves  and  city  under  their  pro- 
tection.   At  Carthage  the  people  debated  some  time,  what 
course  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take,  the  affair  meeting 
with  great  difficulties.     On  one  hand,  the  Carthaginians  were 
very  desirous  to  possess  themselves  of  a  city  which  lay  so  con- 
venient fer  them  ;  on  the  other,  they  dreaded  the  power  and 
forces  of  Syracuse,  which  had  so  lately  cut  to  pieces  a  nume- 
rous army  of  the  Athenians ;  and  become,  by  so  shining  a 
victory,  more  formidable  than  ever.     At  last,  the  lust  of  em- 
pire prevailed,  and  the  Segestans  were  promised  succours. 

Hie  conduct  of  this  war  was  committed  to  Hannibal,  who 
at  that  time  was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state, 
being  one  of  the  Suflfetes.  He  was  grandson  to  Hamilcar, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  Gelon,  and  killed  before  Himera ; 
and  son  to  Gisgo,  who  had  been  condemned  to  exile.  He 
left  Carthage,  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  of  revenging  his 

«  Diod.  1.  ziii.  p.  109^171.     179^186. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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family  and  country,  and  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace  of  the 
last  defeat.  He  had  a  very  great  army  as  well  as  fleet  under 
his  command.  He  landed  at  a  place  called  the  IVeU  of  Lily- 
btBum,  which  gave  its  nftme  to  a  city  afterwards  built  on  the 
same  spot  His  first  enterprise  was  the  siege  df  Seliuus. 
The  attack  and  defence  were  equally  vigorous,  the  very  wo- 
men showing  a  resolution  and  bravery  above  their  sex.  The 
city,  after  making  a  long  resistance,  was  taken  by  storm^  and 
the  plunder  of  it  abandoned  to  the  soldiers.  The  victor  exer- 
cised the  most  horrid  cruelties,  without  showing  the  least 
regard  to  either  age  or  sex.  He  permitted  such  inhabitants 
as  had  fled,  to  continue  in  the  city  after  it  had  been  disman- 
tled ;  and  to  till  the  lands,  on  condition  of  tiieir  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  Carthaginians.  This  city  had  been  buUit  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  years. 

Himera,  which  he  next  besieged  and  took  likewise  by  storm, 
after  being  more  cruelly  trei^ted  than  Selinus,  was  entirely 
razed,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  its  foundation.  He 
forced  three  thousand  prisoners  to  undergo  eveiy  kind  of 
ignominious  punishments ;  and  at  last  murdered  them  all  oo 
the  very  spot  where  his  grandfather  had  been  killed  by  Gelon*s 
cavalry,  to  appease  and  satisfy  his  manes  by  the  blood  of 
tliese  unhappy  victims. 

These  expeditions  being  ended,  Hannibal  returned  to  Car- 
thage, on  which  occasion  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  received  him  amidst  the  most  joyful  acclamations. 

^  These  successes  reinflamed  the  desire,  and  revived  the  de- 
sign, which  the  Cartha^ians  had  ever  entertained,  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Sicily.  Three  years  after, 
they  appointed  Hannibal  ^tfaeir  general  a  second  time  ;  and  on 
his  pleading  his  great  age,  and  refusing  the  command  of  this 
war,  they  gave  him  for  lieutenant,  Imilcon,  son  of  Hanno,  of 
the  same  family.  The  preparations  for  this  war  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  great  design  which  the  Carthaginians  had  formed. 
The  fleet  sMid  army  were  soon  ready,  and  set  out  for  Sicily. 
The  number  of  their  forces,  according  to  Timseus,  amounted 
to  above  six«score  thousand  ;  and,  according  to  Ephorus,  to 
three  hundred  thousand  men.      The  enemy,  on  their  side, 

'  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  20 1—203.     20S-  21 1.    226—231 . 
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were  prepared  to  give  the  Carthaginians  a  warm  reception. 
The  Syracusans  had  sent  to  all  their  allies,  in  order  to  levy 
forces  among  them  ;  and  to  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  eschort 
them  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  intlefence  of  their  liberties. 

Agrigentum  expected  to  feel  the  first  fury  of  the  enemy. 
This  city  was  prodigiously  rich,^  and  strongly  fortified.  It 
was  situated,  as  was  also  Selinus,  on  that  coast  of  Sicily  which 
faces  Africa.  Accordingly,  Hannibal  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  this  city.  Imagining  that  it  was  impreg- 
nable  except  on  one  side,  he  directed  his  whole  force  to 
that  quarter.  He  threw  up  banks  and  terraces  as  high  as  the 
walls:  and  made  use,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  rubbish  and 
fragments  of  the  tombs  standing  round  the  city,  which  he  had 
demolished  for  that  purpose.  Soon  after,  the  plague  infected 
the  army,  and  swept  away  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  general  himself.  The  Carthaginians  interpreted  this  dis- 
aster as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  gods,  who  revenged  in 
this  manner  the  injuries  done  to  the  dead,  whose  ghosts  many 
fancied  they  had  seen  stalking  before  them  in  the  night.  No 
more  tombs  were  therefore  demolished,  prayers  were  ordered 
to  be  made  according  to  the  practice  of  Carthage;  a  child 
was  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  in  compliance  with  a  most  inhuman 
superstitious  custom  ;  and  many  victims  were  thrown  into  the 
sea  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

The  besieged,  who  at  first  had  gained  several  advantages, 
were  at  last  so  pressed  by  famine,  that  all  hopes  of  relief  seem- 
ing desperate,  they  resolved  to  abandon  the  city.  The  follow- 
ing night  was  fixed  on  for  this  purpose.  The  reader  will 
naturally  image  to  himself  the  grief  with  which  these  miserable 

*  The  very  sepulchral  monumentv  showed  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  this 
city,  beiag  adomied  with  statues  of  birds  and  horses.  But  the  wealth  and  bouodle^ 
generosity  of  Oellias,  one  of  its  inhabitants,  is  almost  incredible.  He  entertained  the 
people  with  spectacles  and  feasts ;  and,  daring  a  lamine,  prevented  the  citizens 
trpm  dying  *rilh  bttoger :  he  gave  portions  to  poor  maidens,  and  rescued  the  unfortu- 
nate from  want  and  despair :  ne  had  built  houses  in  the  city  and  the  country  pur- 
posdy  for  the  accomoAodation  of  strangeis,  whom  he  usually  dismissed  with  hand- 
some presents.  Five  hundred  shipwrecked  citizens  of  Gela,  applying  to  him,  were 
bountifully  relieved ;  and  every  man  supplied  with  a  cloak  and  a  coat  out  of  his 
wardrobe.  Dind.  1.  ziii.  Valer.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  ulU  Bmpedocles  the  philosopher,  bom 
in  Agrigentum,  has  a  memorable  saying  concerning  his  fellow  citizens :  That  the 
Agrigeutines  squandered  their  money  so  excessively  every  day,  as  if  they  expected 
it  could  never  be  exhausted ;  and  built  with  such  solidity  and  magnificence,  as  if 
they  thought  they  should  live  for  ever. 

■  2 
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people  must  be  seized,  on  their  being  forced  to  leave  their 
houses,  their  rich  possessions,  and  their  country ;  but  life  was 
still  xlearer  to  them  than  all  these.  Never  was  a  more  melan- 
choly spectacle  seen.  To  omit  the  rest,  a  crowd  of  women, 
bathed  in  tears,  were  seen  dragging  after  them  their  helpless 
infants,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  brutal  fury  of  the 
victor.  But  the  most  grievous  circumstance  was,  the  necessity 
they  were  under  of  leaving  behind  them  the  aged  and  sick, 
who  were  unable  eitlier  to  fly  or  to  make  the  least  resistance. 
The  unhappy  exiles  arrived  at  Gela,  which  was  the  nearest 
city,  and  there  received  all  the  comforts  tliey  could  expect  in 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  Imilcon  entered  the  city,  and  murdered 
all  who  were  found  in  it.  The  plunder  was  inunensely  rich, 
and  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  the  most  opulent 
cities  of  Sicily,  which  contained  two  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants^  and  had  never  been  besieged,  nor  consequently  plun- 
dered, before.  A  numberless  multitude  of  pictures,  vases, 
and  statues  of  aU  kinds,  were  found  here ;  the  citizens  having 
an  exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts.  Amonjg  other  curiosities 
was  the  famous  bull*  of  Phalaris,  which  was  sent  to  Carthage. 

The  siege  of  Agrigentum  had  lasted  eight  months.  Imilcon 
made  his  forces  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  it,  to  give 
them  the  necessary  refreshment ;  and  left  this  city  (after  laying 
it  entirely  in  ruins)  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  He  after- 
wards b^ieged  Gela,  and  took  it,  notwithstanding  the  succours 
which  were  brought  by  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  who  had  seized 
upon  the  government  of  Syracuse.  Imilcon  ended  the  war  by 
a  treaty  with  Dionysius.  The  conditions  of  it  were,  that  the 
Carthaginians,  besides  their  ancient  acquisitions  in  Sicily, 
should  stiU  possess  the  country  of  the  Si£anians,f  Selinus, 
Agrigentum,  and  Himera;  as  likewise  that  of  Grela  and  Cama- 
rina,  with  leave  for  the  inhabitants  to  reside  in  their  respective 
dismantled  cities,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute  to 
Carthage;  that  the  Leontines,  the  Messenians^  and  all  the 
Sicilians,   should   retain  their   own  laws*  and  preserve  their 

*  Thii  bull,  with  othar  spoils  here  taken,  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Agrigrn- 
ttnes  by  Scipio,  when  h«  took  Carthage  in  the  third  Panic  war.  Cic.  Oroi,  it.  m 
rCfTtPi.  c.  33. 

f  The  Sicanians  and  SiciUans  were  anciently  two  distinct  people. 
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liberty  and  independence :  lastly,  that  the  Syraciisans  should 
still  continue  subject  to  Dionysius.  After  this  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, Imilcon  returned  to  Carthage,  where  the  plague  still 
made  dreadful  havoc. 

'  Dionysius  had  concluded  the  late  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians with  no  other  view  than  to  get  time  to  establish  x.  m. 
his  new  authority,  and  make  the  necessary  prepara-  A.^r'tk 
tions  for  the  war  which  he  meditated  against  them.  a.V!L. 
As  he  was  very  sensible  how  formidable  the  power  of  j^^\  c. 
this  state  was,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  enable  ^^ 
himself  to  invade  them  with  success  ;  and  his  design  was  won- 
derfully well  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  fame  of 
this  prince,  the  strong  desire  he  had  to  distinguish  himself,  the 
charms  of  gain,  and  the  prospect  of  the  rewards  which  he  pro- 
mised those  who  should  show  the  greatest  industry ;  invited, 
from  all  quarters,  into  Sicily,  the  most  able  artists  and  workmen 
at  that  time  in  the  world.  All  Syracuse  now  became  in  a  man- 
ner an  immense  workshop,  in  every  (jart  of  which  men  were 
seen  making  swords,  helmets,  shields,  and  military  engines; 
and  preparing  all  things  necessary  for  building  ships  and 
fitting  out  fleets.  The  invention  of  vessels  with  five  benches 
of  oars  (or  Quinqueremet)  was  at  that  time  very  recent ;  for, 
till  then,  those  with  three  alone^  had  been  used.  Dionysius 
animated  the  woikmen  by  his  presence,  and  by  the  applauses 
he  gave,  and  the  bounty  which  he  bestowed  seasonably; 
but  chiefly  by  his  popular  and  engaging  behaviour,  which 
excited,  more  strongly  than  any  other  conduct,  the  industry 
and  ardour  of  the  workmen;'  and  he  frequently  allowed 
those  of  them  who  most  excelled  in  their  respective  arts  the 
honour  to  dine  with  him. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  and  a  great  number  of  forces 
had  been  levied  in  different  countries,  he  called  the  Syracu- 
sans  together,  laid  his  design  before  them,  and  represented  to 
them  that  the  Carthaginians  were  the  professed  enemies  to  the 
Greeks ;  that  they  had  no  less  in  view  than  the  invasion  of  all 
Sicily ;  the  subjecting  all  the  Grecian  cities ;  and  that,  in  case 
their  progress  was  not  checked,  the  Syraousans  themselves 
would  soon  be  attacked :  that  the  reason  why  the  Carthagi- 

f  Diod.  1.  uv.  p.  26a— 278w  h  IVircmcs.  *  Honos  a]it  artes 
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nians  did  not  attempt  any  enterprise,  and  continued  uuactive, 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  dreadful  havoc  made  by  the  plagae 
among  them ;  which  (he  obser\'ed)  was  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity, of  which  the  Syracusans  ought  to  take  advantage.  Though 
the  tyranny  and  the  tyrant  were  equally  odious  to  Syracuse, 
yet  the  hatred  the  people  bore  to  the  Carthaginians  prevailed 
over  all  other  considerations ;  and  every  one,  guided  more  by 
the  views  of  an  interested  policy  than  by  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice, received  the  speech  with  applause.  Upon  this,  without 
the  least  complaint  made,  or  any  declaration  of  war,  Dionysius 
gave  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  the  persons  and  posses- 
sions of  the  Carthaginians.  Great  numbers  of  them  resided  at 
that  time  in  Syracuse,  and  traded  there  on  the  faith  of  treaties. 
The  common  people  ran  to  their  houses,  plundered  their  effects, 
and  pretended  they  were  sufficiently  authorized  to  exercise 
every  ignominy,  and  inflict  every  kind  of  punishment  on  them, 
for  the  cruelties  they  had  exercised  against  the  natives  of  the 
country.  And  this  horrid  example  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity 
was  followed  throughout  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  This  was 
the  bloody  signal  of  the  war  which  was  declared  against  them. 
Dionysius  having  thus  b^un  to  do  himself  justice,  (in  his  way,) 
sent  deputies  to  Carthage,  to  require  them  to  restore  all  die 
Sicilian  cities  to  their  liberties ;  and  that  otherwise,  all  the  Car- 
thaginians found  in  them  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  This 
news  spread  a  general  alarm  in  Carthage,  especially  when  they 
reflected  on  the  sad  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

Dionysius  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Motya, 
which  was  the  magazine  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily ;  and  he 
pushed  on  the  siege  with  so  much  vigour,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  to  relieve  it.  He 
brought  forward  his  engines,  battered  the  place  with  his  bat- 
tering-rams, advanced  to  the  wall  towers,  six  stones  high  (rolled 
upon  wheels,)  and  of  an  equal  height  with  their  houses ;  and 
from  these  he  greatly  annoyed  the  besieged,  with  his  Cata- 
pults, an  engine  *  then  recently  invented,  which  hurled,  with 
great  violence,  numerous  volleys  of  arrows  and  stones  against 
the  enemy.     At  last,  the  city,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence, 

*  The  curious  reader  will  find  a  very  particular  account  of  it  in  book  xxii.  art.  \i. 
&ecl.  ii. 
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was  takea  by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  put  tD  the 
sword,  those  excepted  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temples.  The 
plunder  of  it  was  abeodoned  to  the  soldiers ,  and  Dionysius, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  and  a  trusty  governor  in  it,  returned 
to  Syracuse. 

^The  following  year  Imilcon  being  appointed  one  of  the 
Sufietes,  returned  to  Sicily  with  a  far  greater  army  than  be- 
fore. He  landed  at  Palermo,*  recovered  Motya  by  force,  and 
took  several  other  cities.  Animated  by  these  successes,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Syracuse,  with  design  to  besiege  it ;  marching 
his  infantry  by  land,  whilst  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Mago,  sailed  along  the  coast. 

The  arrival  of  Imilcon  threw  the  Syracusans  into  great  con- 
sternation. Above  two  hundred  ships  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy,  and  advancing  in  good  order,  entered  in  a  kind  of 
trium^A  the  great  harbour,  being  followed  by  five  hundred 
barks.  At  the  same  time,  the  land  army,  consisting,  according 
to  some  authoiB,  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,f  and  three 
thousand  horse,  was  seen  marching  forward  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city.  Imilcon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  very  temple  of 
Jupiter ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  encamped  at  twelve  fur- 
longs, or  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  Marching  up 
to  it,  Imilcon  offered  battle  to  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not 
care  to  accept  the  challenge.  Imilcon,  satisfied  at  his  having 
extorted  from  the  Syracusans  this  confession  of  their  own. 
weakness  and  his  superiority,  returned  to  his  camp ;  not  doubt- 
ing but  he  should  soon  be  master  of  the  city,  considering  it 
already  as  a  certain  prey  which  could  not  possibly  escape  him. 
For  thirty  days  together,  he  laid  waste  the  neighbourhood  about 
Syracuse,  and  ruined  the  whole  country.  He  possessed  himself 
of  the  suburb  of  Acradina,  and  plundered  the  temples  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine.  To  fortify  his  camp,  he  beat  down  the  tombs 
which  stood  round  the  city ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  Gelon 
and  his  wife  Demarata,  which  was  prodigiously  magnificent 

But  these  successes  were  not  lasting.  All  the  splendour  of 
this  anticipated  triumph  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  taught 

k  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  279^295.    Juttia,  1.  six.  c.  9,  3. 
♦  Panormus. 

\  Some  authors  any  but  thirtj  thousand  foot,  which  is  the  more  prol>able  account, 
as  the  fleet  which  blocked  up  tne  town  by  sea  was  so  formidable. 
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mankind,  says  the  historian,^  that  the  proudest  mortal,  blasted 
sooner  or  kiter  by  a  superior  power,  shall  be  forced  to  confess 
his  own  weakness.  Whilst  Imilcon^  now  master  of  almost  all 
the  cities  of  Sicily,  expected  to  crown  his  conquests  by  the 
reduction  of  Syracuse,  a  contagious  distemper  seized  his  army, 
and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  it.  It  was  now  the  midst  of  sum<> 
mer,  and  the  heat  that  year  was  excessive.  The  infection  began 
among  the  Africans,  multitudes  of  whom  died,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  relieved.  At  first,  care  was  taken  to  inter 
the  dead ;  but  the  number  increasing  daily,  and  the  infection 
spreading  very  fast,  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  the  sick  could 
have  no  assistance.  This  plague  was  attended  with  very  un- 
common symptoms,  such  as  violent  dysenteries,  raging  fe\'ers, 
burning  Entrails,  acute  pains  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
infected  were  even  seized  with  madness  and  fury,  so  that  they 
would  fail  upon  any  persons  that  came  in  their  way,  and  tear 
them  to  pieces. 

Dionysius  did  not  suffer  to  escape  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  attacking  the  enemy.  Being  more  than  half  con- 
quered by  the  plague,  they  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
Carthaginian  ships  were  almost  all  either  taken  or  burnt.  The 
inhabitants  in  general  of  Syracuse,  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, came  pouring  out  of  the  city  to  behold  an  event  which 
to  them  appeared  miraculous.  With  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
they  thanked  the  tutelar  gods  of  their  city,  for  having  avenged 
the  sanctity  of  the  temples  and  tombs,  which  had  been  so 
brutally  violated  by  these  barbarians.  Night  coming  on,  both 
parties  retired ;  when  Imilcon,  taking  the  opportunity  of  this 
short  suspension  of  hostilities,  sent  to  Dionysius,  requesting 
leave  to  carry  back  with  him  the  small  remains  of  his  shat- 
tered army,  with  an  offer  of  three  hundred  talents,*  which  was 
all  the  specie  he  had  then  left.  But  this  permission  could 
only  be  obtained  for  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  Imilcon 
stole  away  in  the  night,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  this  Carthaginian  general, 
who  a  few  days  before  had  been  so  proud  and  haughty,  retired 

*  Diodorus. 

*  About  61,800/.  Engii>li  iiioiiey. 
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from  Syracuse.  Bitterly  bewailing  his,  own  fate,  and  still  more 
that  of  his  country,  he,  with  the  most  insolent  fury,  accused 
the  gods  as  the  sole  authors  of  his  misfortunes.  '  The  enemy,' 
continued  he,  '  may  indeed  rejoice  at  our  misery,  but  have  no 
reason  to  glory  in  it  We  return  victorious  over  the  Syracu- 
sans,  and  are  defeated  by  the  plague  alone.'  His  greatest 
subject  of  grief,  and  that  which  most  keenly  distressed  him, 
was  his  having  survived  so  many  gallant  soldiers,  who  had  died 
in  amis.  *  But,'  added  he,  '  the  sequel  shall  make  it  appear, 
whether  it  is  through  fear  of  death,  or  from  the  desire  of  lead- 
ing back  to  their  native  country  the  miserable  remains  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  that  I  have  survived  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
comrades.'  And  in  fistct,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  which  he 
found  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair,  he  entered  his  house, 
shut  his  doors  against  the  citizens,  and  even  his  own  children ; 
and  then  gave  himself  the  fatal  stroke,  in  compliance  with  a 
practice  to  which  the  heathens  falsely  gave  the  name  pf  courage, 
though  it  was,  in  reality,  no  other  than  a  cowardly  despair. 

But  the  calamities  of  this  unhappy  city  did  not  stop  here ; 
for  the  Africans,  who  had  ever  borne  an  implacable  hatred  to 
the  Carthaginians,  but  were  now  exasperated  to  fury,  because 
their  countrymen  had  been  left  behind,  and  exposed  to  the 
murdering  sword  of  the  Syracusans,  assemble  in  the  most 
frantic  manner,  sound  the  alarm,  take  up  arms,  and,  after 
seizing  upon  Tunis,  march  directly  to  Carthage,  to  the  num- 
ber of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  The  citizens 
now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  This  new  incident  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  the  sad  effect  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
which  pursued  the  guilty  wretches  even  to  Carthage.  As  its  in- 
habitants, especially  in  all  public  calamities,  carried  their  super- 
stition to  the  greatest  excess,  their  first  care  was  to  appease  the 
offended  gods.  Ceres  and  Proserpine  were  deities  who,  till  that 
time,  had  never  been  heard  of  in  Africa.  But  now,  to  atone 
for  .the  outrage  which  had  been  done  them  in  the  plundering 
of  their  temples,  magnificent  statues  were  erected  to  their  ho- 
nour ;  priests  were  selected  from  among  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  the  city;  sacrifices  and  victims,  according  to  the 
Greek  ritual,  (if  I  may  use  that  expression,)  were  offered  up  to 
them ;  in  a  won!,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  be  thought 
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conducive  in  any  manner  to  appease  and  propitiate  the  angry 
goddesses.  After  this,  the  defence  of  the  city  was  the  next 
object  of  their  care.  Happily  for  the  Carthaginians,  this  nu- 
merous army  had  no  leader,  but  was  like  a  body  uoinforraed 
with  a  soul ;  no  provisions  nor  military  engines ;  no  discipline 
nor  subordination,  was  seen  among  them :  every  man  setting 
himself  up  for  a  general,  or  dauming  an  independence  on  the 
rest.  Divisions  therefore  arising  in  this  rabble  of  an  army,  and 
the  famine  increasing  daily,  the  individuals  of  it  withdraw  to 
their  respective  homes,  and  ddiveoed  Carthage  from  a  dreadful 
alarm. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  disconraged  by  their  late  dis- 
aster, but  continued  their  enterprises  on  Sicily.  Mago,  their 
general,  and  one  of  the  SufFetes,  lost  a  great  battle,  in  which 
he  was  slain.  The  Carthaginian  chiefs  demanded  a  peace, 
which  was  granted,  on  condition  of  their  evacuating  all  Sicily, 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  pretended  to 
accept  the  terms ;  but  representing  that  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  deliver  up  the  cities,  without  first  obtaining  an  order 
from  their  republic,  they  obtained  so  loug  a  truce,  as  gave  them 
time  sufficient  for  sending  to  Carthage.  They  took  advantage 
of  this  interval,  to  raise  and  discipline  new  troops,  over  which 
Mago,  son  of  him  who  had  been  lately  kiUed,  was  appointed 
general.  He  was  very  young,  but  of  great  abilities  and  repu- 
tation. As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  he  gave  Dionysius  battle ;  in  which  Leptines,*  one 
of  the  generals  of  the  latter,  was  killed,  and  upwards  of  four- 
teen thousand  Syracusans  left  dead  in  the  field.  By  this  vic- 
tory the  Carthaginians  obtained  an  honourable  peace,  which 
left  them  in  the  possession  of  all  they  had  in  Sicily,  with  even 
the  addition  of  some  strong-holds ;  besides  a  thousand  talents,! 
which  were  paid  to  them  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  war. 

®  About  this  time  a  law  was  enacted  at  Carthage,  by  which 
its  inhabitants  were  forbid  to  learn  to  write  or  speak  the  Greek 
language ;  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  meaps  of  corres- 

o  Justin,  1.  XX.  c.  5. 

*  This  Leptines  was  brother  to  Dionysius. 

f  About  206,000/. 
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ponding  with  the  enemy,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writ- 
ing. This  was  occasioned  by  the  treachery  of  a  Carthaginian, 
who  had  written  in  Greek  to  Dionysius,  to  give  him  advice  of 
the  departure  of  the  army  from  Carthage. 

'  Carthage  had,  soon  afler,  another  calamity  to  stra^le  with. 
The  plague  spread  in  the  city,  and  made  terrible  havoc.  Panic 
terrors,  and  violent  fits  of  frenzy,  seized  on  a  sudden  the  un- 
happy sufierers;  Who  sallying,  sword  in  hand,  out  of  their 
houses,  as  if  the  enemy  had  taken  the  city,  killed  or  wounded 
all  who  came  in  their  way.  The  Africans  and  Sardinians 
would  very  willingly  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  shake  off  a 
yoke  which  was  so  hateful  to  them ;  but  both  were  subjected, 
and  reduced  to  their  allegiance.  Dionysius  formed  at  this 
time  an  enterprise,  in  Sicily,  with  the  same  views,  which  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  He  died  *  some  time  after,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  first  treaty  which  the 
Carthaginians  concluded  with  the  Romans.  There  was  another, 
which,  according  to  Orosins,  was  concluded  in  the  402d  year 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  consequently  about  the  time 
we  are  now  speaking  of.  This  second  treaty  was  very  near  the 
same  with  the  first,  except  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and 
Utica  were  expressly  comprehended  in  it,,  and  joined  with  the 
Carthaginians. 

*  After  the  death  of  the  ekler  Dionysins,  Syracuse  was  in*- 
volved  in  great  troubles.  Dionysius  the  younger,  who     a.  m. 
had  been  expelled,  restored  himself  by  force  of  arms,   A.CArtb. 
and  exercised  great  cruelties  there.    One  part  <rf  the    a.  Rom. 
citizens  implored  the  aid  of  Icetes,  tyrant  of  the  Leon-  A«t.  j."  c. 
tines,  and  by  descent  a  Syracusan.     This  seemed  a 

r  Diod.  1.  XT.  p.  344. 

«  Diod.  1.  zvi.  p.  459—472.  Pk^b.  1.  iiu  p.  178.  Flut.  m  ThmL 
*  This  is  the  Dionysius  who  invited  Plato  to  his  court ;  and  who,  being  after- 
wards offended  widi  his  freedom,  sold  him  for  a  slave.  Some  philosophers  came 
from  Greece  to  Syracuse  in  order  to  redeem  their  brother,  which  having  done,  they 
•ent  him  home  With  this  useful  lesson ;  That  philosophers  onght  very  rarely,  or  very 
obligingly,  to  converse  with  tyrants.  Hiis  prince  had  learning,  and  affected  to  pass 
for  a  pofct;  but  could  not  gain  that  name  at  the  Olympic  games,  whither  he  had  sent 
his  verses,  to  be  repeated  by  his  brother  lliearid^.  It  had  been  happy  for  Diony- 
sius, had  the  Athenians  entertained  no  better  an  opinion  of  his  poetry  ;  for  on  their 
pronouncing  him  victor,  when  his  poems  were  repeated  in  their  city,  he  was  raised 
to  such  a  transport  of  joy  and  intemperance,  inat  both  together  killed  him  j  and 
thus,  perhaps,  was  verified  the  prediction  of  the  oracle,  viz.  that  he  should  die  when 
he  had  overcome  his  betters. 
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very  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Carthaginians  to  seize 
upon  all  Sicily,  and  accordingly  they  sent  a  mighty  fleet  thither. 
In  this  extremity,  such  of  the  Syracusans  as  loved  their  coun- 
try best,  had  recourse  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  often  as- 
sisted them  in  their  dangers ;  and  were,  besides,  of  all  the 
Grecian  nations,  the  most  professed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  the 
most  avowed  and  most  generous  assertors  of  liberty.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Corinthians  sent  over  Timoleon,  a  man  of  great 
merit,  who  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  by 
freeing  his  country  from  tyranny,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
family.  He  set  sail  with  only  ten  ships,  and  arriving  at  Rhe- 
gium,  he  eluded,  by  a  happy  stratagem,  the  vigilance  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  who  having  been  informed,  by  Icetes,  of  his 
voyage  and  design,  wanted  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to 
Sicily. 

Timoleon  had  scarce  above  a  thousand  soldiers  under  his 
command;  and  yet,  with  this  handful  of  men,  he  marched 
boldly  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  His  small  army  increased  in 
proportion  as  he  advanced.  The  Syracusans  were  now  in  a 
desperate  condition,  and  quite  hopeless.  They  saw  the  Car- 
thaginians masters  of  the  port ;  Icetes  of  the  city ;  and  Diony- 
sius  of  the  citadel.  Happily,  on  Timoleon's  arrival,  Dionysius 
having  no  refuge  left,  put  the  citadel  into  his  hands,  with  all 
the  forces,  arms,  and  ammunition  in  it,  and  escaped,  by  his 
assistance,  to  Corinth.*  Timoleon  had,  by  his  emissaries, 
artfully  represented  to  the  foreign  soldiers,  who  (by  that  error 
in  the  constitution  of  Carthage,  which  we  have  before  taken 
notice  of)  formed  the  principal  strength  of  Mago's  army,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  Greeks  ;  that  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  see  Greeks  using  their  endeavours  to  make  barbarians 
masters  of  Sicily,  from  whence  they,  in  a  very  little  time,  would 
pass  over  into  Greece.     For  could  they  imagine,  that  the  Car- 

*  Here  he  pmenrad  lonie  retemblance  of  bis  former  tyranoy,  by  turning  school- 
master ;  and  exercising  a  discipline  over  bays,  when  he  could  no  longer  tyrannixe 
over  men.  He  had  learning,  aiid  was  once  a  scholar  to  Plato,  whom  he  caused  to 
come  again  into  Sicily,  notwitbttaoding  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  met  with 
fn>m  Dionysius's  ftiiher.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  meeting  him  in  the  streets  of 
Corinth,  and  asking  him  how  he  came  to  lose  so  considerable  a  principality  as  had 
been  left  him  by  his  father ;  he  answered,  tliat  his  father  had  indeed  left  him  the 
inheritance,  but  not  the  fortune  which  had  preserved  both  himself  and  that. — How- 
ever,  fortune  did  him  no  great  injury,  in  replacing  him  on  the  dunghill,  from  which 
•be  had  raised  tlsYather. 
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th«'iginians  were  come  so  far,  with  no  other  view  than  to  establish 
Icetes  tyrant  of  Syracuse?  Such  discourses  being  spread 
among  Mago*s  soldiers,  gave  this  general  very  great  uneasiness ; 
and,  as  he  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  retire,  he  was  glad  to 
have  it  believed,  that  his  forces  were  going  to  betray  and  de- 
sert him ;  and  upon  this,  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  out  of  the 
harbour,  aod  steered  for  Carthage.  Icetes,  after  his  departure, 
could  not  hold  out  long  against  the  Corinthians ;  so  tliat  they 
now  got  etitiie  possession  of  the  whole  city. 

Mago,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  was  impeached,  but  he 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  by 
a  voluntary  death.  His  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows,  and 
exposed  as  a  public  spectacle  to  the  people.  '  New  forces 
were  levied  at  Carthage,  and  a  greater  and  more  powerful  fleet 
than  the  former  was  sent  to  Sicily.  It  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  besides  a  thousand  transports  ;  and  the  army 
amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  men.  They  landed 
at  lilybaeum,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal, 
and  resolved  to  attack  the  Corinthians  first.  Tlmoleon  did 
not  wait  for,  but  marched  out  to  meet  them.  But  such  was 
the  consternation  of  Syracuse,  that,  of  all  the  forces  which 
were  in  that  city,  only  three  thousand  Syracusans  and  four 
thousand  mercenaries  followed  him;  and  even  of  these  latter  a 
thousand  deserted  upon  the  march,  through  fear  of  the  danger 
they  were  going  to  encounter.  Timoleon,  however,  was  not 
discouraged;  but  exhorting  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to 
exert  themselves  courageously  for  the  safety  and  liberties  of 
their  allies,  he  led  them  against  the  enemy,  whose  rendezvous 
he  had  been  informed  was  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Cri- 
raisus.  It  appeared,  at  the  first  reflection,  madness  to  attack 
an  army  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  with  only  four  or 
five  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse ;  but  Timoleon,  who 
knew  that  bravery,  conducted  by  prudence,  is  superior  to  num- 
ber, relied  on  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  seemed  resolved 
to  die  rather  than  yield,  and  with  ardour  demanded  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  The  event  justified  his  views  and  hopes. 
A  battle  was  fought ;  the  Carthaginians  were  routed,  and  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  of  them  slain,  full  three  thousand  of 

'  Plut.  p.  348—250. 
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whom  were  Cartha^aian  citizens,  which  filled  (heir  city  with 
mouniing  and  the  greatest  consternation.  Their  camp  was 
taken,  and  with  it  immense  riches,  and  a  great  number  of 
prisoners. 

*  Timoleon,  at  the  same  time  that  he  despatched  the  news  of 
this  victory  to  Corinth,  sent  thither  the  finest  arms  found  among 
the  plunder.  For  he  was  desirous  of  having  his  city  applauded 
and  admired  by  all  men,  when  they  should  see  that  Corinth 
alone,  among  all  the  Grecian  cities,  adorned  its  finest  temples, 
not  with  the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  offerings  dyed  in  the  blood 
of  its  citizens,  the  sight  of  which  could  tend  only  to  preserve 
the  sad  remembrance  of  their  losses,  but  with  those  of  bar* 
barians,  which,  by  fine  inscriptions,  displayed  at  once  the 
courage  and  religious  gratitude  of  those  who  had  won  them. 
For  these  inscriptions  imported,  '  That  the  Corinthians,  and 
Timoleon  their  general,  after  having  freed  the  Greeks,  settled 
in  Sicily,  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  had  hung  up  these  arms 
in  their  temples,  as  an  eternal  acknowledgment  of  the  favour 
and  goodness  of  the  gods.' 

After  this,  Timoleon,  leaving  the  mercenary  troops  in  the 
Carthaginian  territories  to  waste  and  destroy  them,  returned  to 
Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  banished  the  thousand 
soldiers  who  had  deserted  him  ;  and  took  no  other  revenge  than 
the  commanding  them  to  leave  Syracuse  before  sun-set. 

This  victory  gained  by  the  Corinthians  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  a  great  many  cities,  which  obliged  the  Carthaginians 
to  sue  for  peace. 

In  proportion  as  the  appearance  of  success  made  the  Car- 
thaginians vigorously  exert  themselves  to  raise  powerful  armies 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  prosperity  led  them  to  make  an  in- 
solent  and  cruel  use  of  victory ;  so  their  courage  would  sink  in 
unforeseen  adversities,  their  hopes  of  new  resources  vanish, 
and  their  grovelling  souls  condescend  to  ask  quarter  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  enemy,  and  without  sense  of  shame  accept 
the  hardest  and  most  mortifying  conditions.  Those  now  im- 
posed were,  that  they  should  possess  only  the  lands  lying  be 
yond  the  river  Halycus  ;*  that  they  should  give  all  the  natives 

•  Plut.  p.  W8— 2.50. 

•  This  river  is  not  (m  from  Agrigentmn.     Il  is  called  Lycus,  by  Diodonis  and 
Plutarch  ;  but  ihis  is  thought  a  mistake. 
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free  liberty  to  retire  to  Syracuse  with  their  families  and  eOects ; 
and  that  they  should  neither  continue  in  the  alliance,  nor  hold 
any  correspondence  with  the  tyrants  of  that  city. 

About  this  time,  in  all  probability,  there  happened  at  Carthage 
a  memorable  incident,  related  by  ^Justin.  Hanno,  one  of  its 
most  powerful  citizens,  formed  a  design  of  seizing  upon  the 
republic,  by  destroying  the  whole  senate.  He  chose,  for  the 
execution  of  this  bloody  plan,  the  day  on  which  his  daughter 
was  to  be  married,  on  which  occasion  he  designed  to  invite  the 
senators  to  an  entertainment,  and  there  poison  them  all.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered ;  but  Hanno  had  such  influence, 
that  the  government  did  not  dare  to  punish  so  execrable  a 
crime ;  the  magistrates  contented  themselves  with  only  pre- 
venting it,  by  an  order  which  forbade,  in  general,  too  great  a 
magnificence  at  weddings,  and  limited  the  expense  on  thos6 
occasions.  Hanno,  seeing  his  stratagem  defeated,  resolved  to 
employ  open  force,  and  for  that  purpose  armed  all  the  slaves. 
However,  he  was  again  discovered ;  and,  to  escape  punishment, 
retired,  with  twenty  thousand  armed  slaves,  to  a  castle  that  was 
very  strongly  fortified,  and  there  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  engage  in  his  rebellion  the  Africans  and  the  king  of 
Mauritania.  He  afterwards  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Carthage ;  where,  after  being  whipped,  his  eyes  were  put  out, 
his  arms  and  thighs  broken  ;  he  was  put  to  death  in  presence 
of  the  people,  and  his  body,  all  torn  with  stripes,  was  hung  on 
a  gibbet.  His  children  and  all  his  relations,  though  they  had 
not  joined  in  his  guilt,  shared  in  his  punishment.  They  were 
all  sentenced  to  die,  in  order  that  not  a  single  person  of  his 
family  might  be  left,  either  to  imitate  his  crime,  or  revenge  his 
death.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Carthaginians ;  ever  severe 
and  violent  in  their  punishments,  they  carried  them  to  the 
extremes  of  rigour,  and  made  them  extend  even  to  the  inno- 
cent, without  showing  the  least  regard  to  equity,  moderation, 
or  gmtitude. 

^  I  come  now  to  the  wars  sustained  by  the  Carthaginians,  in 
Africa  itself  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  against  Agathocles,  which 
exercised  their  arms  during  several  years. 

<  Ju!«(in,  I.  xxi.  c  4. 

•  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  651—656—710—712—737—743—760.    Justin,  1  ii.  c.  1-6. 
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This  Agathocles  was  a  Sicilian,  of  obscure  birth  and  low  tor- 
A.  M.      tune.*    Supported  at  first  by  the  forces  of  the  Cartha- 
Af^rtk.    ginians,  he  had  invaded  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse, 
A.'^'ji.     ^^^  made  himself  tyrant  over  it.     In  the  infancy  of  his 
Antfj!  c.   power,  the  Carthaginians  kept  him  within  bounds ;  and 
^^^*       Hamilcar,  their  chief,  forced  him  to  agree  to  a  treaty, 
which  restored  tranquillity  to  Sicily.     But  he  soon  infringed  the 
articles  of  it,  and  declared  war  against  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves ;  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Hamilcar,  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  him,  f  and  forced  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Syracuse. 
The  Carthaginians  pursued  him  thither,  and  laid  siege  to  that 
important  city,  the  capture  of  which  would .  have  given  them 
possession  of  all  Sicily. 

Agathocles,  whose  forces  were  greatly  inferior  to  theirs,  and 
who  moreover  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his  allies,  from  their 
detestation  of  his  horrid  cruelties,  meditated  a  design  of  so 
daring,  and,  to  all  appearance,  so  impracticable  a  nature,  that, 
even  after  being  happily  carried  into  execution,  it  yet  appears 
almost  incredible.     This  design  was  no  less  than  to  make  Africa 
the  seat  of  war,  and  to  besiege  Carthage,  at  a  time  when  he 
could  neither  defend  himself  in  Sicily,  nor  sustain  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.     His  profound  secrecy  in  the  execution  is  as  asto- 
nishing as  the  design  itself     He  communicated  his  thoughts 
on  this  affair  to  no  person  whatsoever,  but  contented  himself 
with  declaring,  that  he  had  found  out  an  infallible  way  to  free 
the  Syracusans  from  the  danger  that  surrounded  them ;  that 
they  had  only  to  endure  with  patience,  for  a  short  time,  the 
inconveniences  of  a  siege ;  but  that  those  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  this  resolution,  might  freely  depart  the  city 
Only  sixteen  hundred  persons  quitted  it.      He  left  his  brother 
Antander  there,  with  forces  and  provisions  sufficient  for  him 
to  make  a  stout  defence.     He  set  at  liberty  all  slaves  who  were 

*  He  W98,  according  to  mott  historians,  the  son  of  a  potter ;  bat  all  allow  him  to 
have  worked  at  the  trade.  Prom  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  condition,  Polybios 
raises  aa  arjpiment  to  prove  his  capacity  and  talents,  in  opposition  to  the  slanders  of 
Timsus.  But  his  sreatest  eulo^um  was  the  praise  of  Scipio.  I1iat  illustrious  Ro- 
man being  asked  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  most  prudent  in  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs,  and  most  judiciously  bold  in  the  execution  of  their  designs ;  answemd, 
Agathocles  and  Dionysius.  Polyb.  1.  zv.  p.  1003.  edit  Gronov.  However,  let  his 
capacity  have  been  ever  so  great,  it  was  exceeded  by  his  cruelties. 

f  The  battle  was  fought  near  the  river  and  city  of  HImera. 
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of  age  to  bear  arms,  and,  after  obliging  fliem  to  take  an  oath, 
joined  ttiem  to  his  forces.  He  carried  with  him  only  fifty  ta- 
lents,* to  supply  his  present  wants^  well  assured  that  he  should 
find  in  the  enemy's  country  whatever  was  necessary  to  his 
subsistence.  He  therefore  set  sail  with  two  of  his  sons,  Archa- 
gathus  and  Heraclides,  without  letting  any  one  person  know 
whither  he  intended  to  direct  his  course.  All  who  were  on 
board  his  fleet  believed  that  they  were  to  be  conducted  either 
to  Italy  or  Sardinia,  in  order  to  plunder  those  countries,  or  to 
lay  waste  those  coasts  of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  the  enemy. 
The  Carthaginians,  surprised  at  so  unexpected  a  departure, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  Agathocles  eluded  their  pursuit, 
and  made  for  the  main  ocean. 

He  did  not  discover  his  design  till  he  had  landed  in  Africa. 
There,  assembling  his  troops,  he  told  them,  in  few  words,  the 
motives  which  had  prompted  him  to  this  expedition.  He 
represented,  that  the  only  way  to  free  their  country,  was  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of  their  enemies :  that  he  led 
them  who  were  enured  to  war,  and  of  intrepid  dispositions, 
against  a  parcel  of  enemies  who  were  softened  and  enervated 
by  ease  and  luxury :  that  the  natives  of  the  country,  oppressed 
with  the  yoke  of  a  servitude  equally  cruel  and  ignominious, 
would  run  in  crowds  to  join  them  on  the  first  news  of  their 
arrival :  that  the  boldness  of  their  attempt  would  alone  discon- 
cert the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  an 
enemy  at  their  gates :  in  short,  that  no  enterprise  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  advantageous  or  honourable  than  this;  since 
the  whole  wealth  of  Carthage  would  become  the  prey  of  the 
victors,  whose  courage  would  be  praised  and  admired  by  latest 
posterity.  The  soldiers  fancied  themselves  already  masters  of 
Carthage,  and  received  his  speech  with  applauses  and  accla- 
mations. One  circumstance  alone  gave  them  uneasiness,  and 
that  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  just  as  they 
were  setting  sail.  In  these  ages,  even  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions understood  very  little  the  reason  of  these  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature ;  and  used  to  draw  from  them  (by  their 
soothsayers)  superstitious  and  arbitrary  conjectures,  which 
frequently  would  either  suspend  or  hasten  the  more  important 

*  50,000  French  crowns,  or  ll,2S0/.  sterling. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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enterprises.  However,  Agathocles  revived  the  drooping  cou- 
rage of  his  soldiers,  by  assuring  them  that  these  eclipses 
always  foretold  some  instant  change:  that,  therefore,  good 
fortune  was  taking  its  leave  of  Carthage^  and  coming  over  to 
them. 

Finding  his  soldiers  in  the  good  disposition  he  wished  them, 
he  executed,  almost  at  the  same  time,  a  second  enterprise, 
which  was  even  more  daring  and  hazardous  than  his  first,  of 
carrying  them  over  into  Africa ;  and  this  was  the  burning  every 
ship  in  his  fleet  Many  reasons  determined  him  to  so  despe- 
rate an  action.  He  had  not  one  good  harbour  in  Afirica  where 
his  ships  could  lie  in  safety.  As  the  Carthaginians  were  mas- 
ters of  the  sea,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  possess  them- 
selves immediately  of  his  fleet,  which  was  incapable  of  making 
the  least  resistance  In  case  he  had  left  as  many  hands  as 
were  necessary  to  defend  it,  he  would  have  weakened  his  army, 
(which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  best,)  and  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  gain  any  advantage  from  this  unexpected  diversion, 
the  success  of  which  depended  entirely  on  the  swiftness  and 
vigour  of  the  execution.  Lastly,  he  was  desirous  of  putting 
his  soldiers  under  a  necessity  of  conquering,  by  leaving  them 
no  other  refuge  than  victory.  Much  courage  was  necessary  to 
adopt  such  a  resolution.  He  had  already  prepared  all  his 
officers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  and  received 
every  impression  he  gave  them.  He  then  came  suddenly  into 
the  assembly  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  dressed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent habit,  and  with  the  air  and  behaviour  of  a  man  who  was 
going  to  perform  some  religious  ceremony,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  the  assembly :  '  When  we,'  says  he,  '  left  Syracuse, 
and  were  warmly  pursued  by  the  enemy ;  in  this  fatal  ncMres- 
sity  I  addressed  myself  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  tutelar 
divinities  of  Sicily ;  and  promised,  that  if  they  would  free  us 
from  this  imminent  danger,  I  would  burn  all  our  ships  in  their 
honour,  at  our  fii*st  landing  here.  Aid  me  therefore,  O  sol- 
diers, to  discharge  my  vow ;  for  the  goddesses  can  easily  make 
us  amends  for  this  sacrifice.'  At  the  same  time,  taking  a 
flambeau  in  his  hand,  he  hastily  led  the  way  on  board  his  own 
ship,  and  set  it  on  fire.  All  the  officers  did  the  like,  and  were 
cheerfully  followed  by  the  soldiers.     The  trumpets  sounded 
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from  every  quarter,  aod  the  whole  army  echoed  with  joyful 
shouts  and  acclamations.  The  fleet  ytbs  soon  consumed.  The 
soldiers  had  not  been  allowed  time  to  reflect  on  the  pnqposal 
made  to  them.  They  all  had  been  hurried  on  by  a  blind  and 
impetuous  ardour ;  but  when  they  had  a  little  recovered  then 
reason,  and,  surveying  in  their  minds  the  vast  extent  of  ocean 
which  separated  them  from  their  own  country,  saw  themselves 
in  that  of  the  enemy  without  the  least  resource,  or  any  means 
of  escaping  out  of  it ;  a  sad  and  melancholy  silence  succeeded 
the  transport  of  joy  and  acclamations,  which,  but  a  moment 
before,  had  been  so  general  in  the  army. 

Here  again  Agathocles  left  no  time  for  reflectkm.  He 
marched'  his  army  towards  a  place  called  the  Great  City,  which 
was  part  of  the  domain  of  Carthage.  The  country  through 
which  they  marched  to  this  place,  afforded  the  most  delicious 
and  agreeable  prospect  in  the  world.  On  either  side  were 
seen  large  meads,  watered  by  beautiful  streams,  and  covered 
with  innumerable  flocks  of  all  kinds  of  cattle ;  country  seats 
built  with  extraordinary  magnificence;  delightful  avenues 
planted  with  olive  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees ;  gardens  of  a 
prodigious  extent,  and  kept  with  a  care  and  elegance  which 
delisted  the  eye.  This  prospect  reanimated  die  soldiers. 
They  marched  full  of  courage  to  the  Great  City,  which  they 
took  sword  in  hand,  and  enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder  of 
it,  which  was  entirely  abandoned  to  them.  Tunis  made  as  little 
resistance ;  and  this  place  was  not  far  distant  from  Carthage 

The  Carthaginians  were  in  prodigious  alarm  when  it  was 
known  that  the  enony  was  in  the  country,  advancing  by  hasty 
marches.  This  arrival  of  Agathocles  made  the  Carthaginians 
conclude,  that  their  army  before  Syracuse  had  been  defeated, 
and  their  fleet  lost.  The  people  ran  in  disorder  to  the  great 
square  of  the  city,  whilst  the  senate  assembled  in  haste  and  in 
a  tumultuous  manner.  Immediately  they  deliberated  on  the 
means  for  preserving  the  city.  They  had  no  army  in  readiness 
to  oppose  the  enemy;  and  their  imminent  danger  did  not 
permit  them  to  wait  the  arrival  of  those  forces  which  might 
be  raised  in  the  country  and  among  the  allies.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved,  after  several  different  opinions  had  been  heard, 
to  arm  the  citizens.    The  number  of  the  forces  thus  levied, 

1.2 
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amounted  to  forty  thousand  foot,  a  thousand  horse,  and  two 
thousand  armed  chariots.  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  though  di- 
vided betwixt  themselves  by  some  family  quarrels,  were 
however  joined  in  the  command  of  these  troops.  They 
marched  immediately  to  meet  the  enemy;  and,  on  sight  of 
them,  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle.  *  Agathocles 
had,  at  most,  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  men.  The 
signal  was  given,  and  an  obstinate  fight  ensued.  Hanno,  with 
his  sacred  cohort,  (the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,)  long 
sustained  the  fury  of  the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  even  broke 
their  ranks ;  but  at  last,  overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones, 
and  covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  dead  on  the  field.  Bomilcar 
might  have  changed  the  face  of  things ;  but  he  had  private 
and  personal  reasons  not  to  obtain  a  victory  for  his  country. 
He  therefore  thought  proper  to  retire  with  the  forces  under 
his  command,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  army,  which,  by 
that  means,  was  forced  to  leave  the  field  to  Agathocles.  After 
pursuing  the  enemy  some  time,  he  returned,  and  plundered 
the  Carthaginian  camp.  Twenty  thousand  pair  of  manacles 
were  found  in  it,  with  which  the  Carthaginians  had  furnished 
themselves,  in  the  firm  persuasion  of  their  taking  many  pri- 
soners. The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  ci^pture  of  a  great 
number  of  strong-holds,  and  the  defection  of  many  of  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  joined  the  victor. 

^  This  descent  of  Agathocles  into  Africa,  doubtless  gave 
birth  to  Scipio's  design  of  making  a  like  attempt  upon  the 
same  republic,  and  from  the  same  place.  Wherefore,  in  his 
answer  to  Fabius,  who  ascribed  to  temerity  his  design  of  mak- 
ing Africa  the  seat  of  the  war,  he  forgot  not  to  mention  the 
example  of  Agathocles,  as  an  instance  in  favour  of  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  to  show,  that  frequently  there  is  no  other  way  to 
get  rid  of  an  enemy  who  presses  too  closely  upon  us,  than  by 
carrying  the  war  into  his  own  country;  and  that  men  are 
much  more  courageous  when  they  act  upon  the  offensive,  than 
when  they  stand  only  upon  the  defensive. 

'  Lit.  ).  zxvii.  n.  43. 

*  Agathocles  wanting  arms  for  many  of  his  aoldiers,  provided  Uiem  with  aach  as 
were  counterfeit,  which  looked  well  at  a  distance.  And  perceiving  the  discoiirage- 
nent  his  forces  were  under  on  sight  of  the  enemy's  horse,  he  let  fly  a  gieat  many 
owls,  (privately  procured  for  that  purpose,)  which  his  soldiers  interpreted  as  an  omen 
and  aisiirance  of  victory.     Diod.  1.  xz.  p.  754. 
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*  While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  warmly  attacked  by 
their  enemies,  ambassadors  arrived  to  them  from  Tyre.  They 
came  to  implore  their  succour  against  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  their  city,  which  he  had  long 
besi^ed.  The  extremity  to  which  their  countrymen  (for  so 
they  called  them)  were  reduced,  touched  the  Carthaginians  as 
sensibly  as  their  own  danger.  Though  they  were  onabie  to 
relieve,  they  at  least  thouglit  it  their  duty  to  comfort  them ; 
and  deputed  thirty  of  their  principal  citizens  to  express  their 
grief  that  they  could  not  spare  them  any  troops,,  because  of  the 
present  melancholy  situation  of  their  own  affairs.  The  Ty« 
rians,  though  disappointed  of  the  only  hope  they  had  left,  did 
not  however  despond ;  they  committed  their  wives,  children,* 
and  old  men,  to  the  care  of  these  deputies ;  and  thus,  being 
delivered  from  all  inquietude,  with  regard  to  persons  who  were 
dearer  to  them  than  any  thing  in  the  world,  they  thought  alone 
of  making  a  resolute  defence,  prepared  for  the  worst  that  might 
happen.  Carthage  received  this  afflicted  company  with  all 
possible  marks  of  amity,  and  paid  to  guests  who  were  so  dea» 
and  worthy  of  compassion,  all  the  services  which  they  could 
have  expected  from  the  most  affectionate  and  tender  parents. 

Quintus  Curtius  places  this  embassy  from  Tyre  to  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the  same  time  that  the  Syracusans  were  ravaging 
Africa,  and  had  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  But 
the  expedition  of  Agathocles  against  Africa  cannot  agree  in 
time  with  the  siege  of  Tyre^  which  was  more  than  twenty  years 
before  it 

At  the  same  time,  Carthage  was  solieitous  how  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  The 
present  unhappy  state  of  the  republic  was  considered  as  the 
effect  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods :  and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be 
justly  deserved,  particularly  with  regard  to  two  deities,  towards 
whom  the  Carthaginians  had  been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of 
certain  duties  prescribed  by  their  rdigion,  and  which  had  once 
been  observed  with  ^reat  exactness.  It  was  a  custom  (coeval 
with  the  city  itself)  at  Carthi^^  to  send  annually  to  Tyre  (the 

s  Diod.  I.  zvii.  p.  519.     Quint.  Curt.  I.  iv.  c.  3. 

*  TSr  ri»9m  umi  yunuzSh  ^i^«r»  some  of  their  wives  and  children.  Died. 
1.  zvii.  p.  519. 
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mother  city)  the  tenth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  as  an 
offering  to  Hercules,  the  patron  and  protector  of  both  cities. 
The  domain,  and  consequently  the  revenues  of  Carthage,  hav* 
ing  increased  considerably,  the  portion,  on  the  oontrBiy,  of  the 
god,  had  been  lessened ;  and  they  were  fiax  from  xemittiog  the 
whole  tenth  to  him.  They  were  seized  with  a  scruple  on  this 
point :  they  made  an  open  and  public  confession  of  tfieir  insin- 
cerity and  sacrilegious  avarice ;  and,  to  expiate  tiieir  guilt,  they 
sent  to  Tjrre  a  great  number  of  presents,  and  small  shrines 
of  their  deities  all  of  gold,  vdiich  amounted  to  a  prodigious 
value. 

Another  violation  of  religion,  which  to  their  inhuman  super* 
stition  seemed  as  flagrant  as  the  former,  gave  them  no  less 
uneasiness.  Anciently,  children  of  the  best  families  in  Car- 
thage used  to  be  sacrificed  to  Saturn.  They  now  reproached 
themselves  with  having  failed  to  pay  to  the  god  the  honours 
which  they  thou^t  were  due  to  him ;  and  with  having  used 
fraud  ftnd  dishonest  dealing  towards  him,  by  having  substituted, 
in  their  sacrifices,  children  of  slaves  or  beggars,  bought  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  room  of  those  nobly  bom.  To  expiate 
the  guilt  of  so  horrid  an  impiety,  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  this 
blood-thirsty  god,  of  two  hundred  children  of  the  first  rank; 
and  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons,  through  a  sense  of  this 
terrible  neglect,  offered  themsdves  voluntarily  as  victims,  to 
pacify,  by  the  effusion  of  their  blood,  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

After  these  expiations,  expresses  were  despatched  to  Hamil- 
car  in  Sicily,  with  the  news  of  what  had  happened  in  Africa, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  request  immediate  succours.  He 
commahded  the  deputies  to  observe  the  strictest  silence  on  the 
subject  of  the  victory  of  Agathocles ;  and  spread  a  contrary 
Import,  tf&at  he  hid  been  entirely  defeated,  his  forces  all  cut  off, 
and  his  whole  fleet  taken  by  die  Carthaginians ;  and,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  report,  he  lAowed  the  irons  of  the  vessels  pre* 
tended  to  be  taken,  which  had  been  carefully  sent  to  him.  The 
truth  of  this  report  was  not  at  all  doubted  in  Syracuse ;  the 
majority  were  fbr  capitulating  ;*  when  a  galley  of  thirty  oars, 

*  And  the  most  forward  of  all  the  rest  was  Antaader,  the  brother  of  Agathoclen, 
left  cemmauder  in  his  absence ;  who  was  so  terrified  with  the  report,  that  he  was 
eager  for  haTing  the  city  surrendered ;  and  expelled  out  of  it  eight  thousand  inhabit- 
ants who  were  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
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built  in  haste  by  Agathodes,  arrived  in  the  port ;  and  through 
great  difficulties  and  dangers  forced  its  way  to  the  besieged. 
The  news  of  Agathodes*s  victory  immediately  flew  throng  the 
city,  and  restored  alacrity  and  rescriutkm  to  the  inhabitants. 
HamUcar  made  a  last  effort  to  storm  the  city,  bat  was  beaten 
off  with  loss.  He  then  raised  the  siege,  and  sent  five  thousand 
men  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  country.  *  Some  time  after, 
having  resumed  the  siege,  and. hoping  to  surprise  the  Syracu- 
sans  by  attacking  them  in  the  night,  his  design  was  discovered; 
and  faUing  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  was  put  to  death 
with  the  most  exquisite  tortures.*  Hamilcar's  head  was  sent 
immediately  to  Agathodes^  who,  advancing  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  .threw  it  into  a. general  consternation,  by  displaying  to 
them  the  head  of  this  gmeral,  which  manifested  the  melancholy 
situation  of  their  affiors  in  Sicily. 

^  To  these  foreign  enemies  was  joined  a  domestic  one, 
vrfiicfa  was  jnore  to  be  feared,,  as  being  more  dangerous  than 
the  others ;  this  was  Bomilcar  their  general,  who  was  then  in 
possession  of  the  first  post  in  Carthage.  He  had  long  medi- 
tated the  establishment  of  himself  as  tyrant  at  Carthage,  and 
attaining  the  sovereign  authority  there;  and  imagined  that  the 
present  troubles  offered  him  the  wish^-for  opportunity.  He 
therefore  enured  the  city,  and  being  seconded  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  citiueens,  who  were  the  accomplices  of  his  rebellion,  and 
a  body  of  foreign  soldiers,  he  proclaimed  himself  tyrant ;  and 
showed  himself  literally  such,-  by  cutting  the  throats  of  all  the 
citizens  whom  he  met  with  in  the  streets.  A  tumult  arising 
immediately  in  the  city,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  it  by  some  treachery ;  but  when  it  was  known  that 
Bomilcar  caused  all  this  disturbance,  the  young  men  took  up 
arms  to  repel  the  tyrant*  and  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  dis- 
charged whole  volleys  of  darts  and  stones  upon  the  heads  of 
his  soldiers.  When  he  saw  an  army  marching  in  order  against 
him,  he  retired  with  his  troops  to  an  eminence,  with  design  to 

«  Diod.  p.  767—769.  b  Diod.  p.  779—781.    Justin,  1.  zzti.  c.  7. 

*  He  was  cruelly  tortured  tiU  he  died,  and  fo  met  with  the  fate  which  his  fellow- 
cttizeoi)  offended  at  his  conduct  in  Sicily,  had  probably  allotted  for  him  at  home. 
He  waa  too  formidable  to  be  attacked  at  Um  head  of  his  army  ;  and  therefore  the 
votes  of  the  senate  (whatever  they  were)  being,  acrording  to  custom,  cast  into  a 
vessel,  it  wasimuM^iately  closed,  with  an  order  not  to  uncover  it,  till  he  was  rctamed, 
and  had  thrown  up  his  commission.    Justin,  I  xxii.  c.  3. 
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make  a  vigorous  defence^  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dair  as  possi- 
ble. To  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  a  general  pardon  was 
prochdmed  for  all  without  exception  who  would  lay  down  thor 
arms.  They  surrendered  upon  this  proclamation,  and  all  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  it,  Bomilcar  their  chief  excepted :  for  the 
Carthaginians,  without  regarding  their  oath,  condemned  him 
to  deadi,  and  fastened  him  to  a  cross,  where  he  suffered  the 
most  exquisite  torments.  From  the  cross,  as  fiom  a  rostrum, 
he  harangued  the  people ;  and  thought  himself  justly  entitled 
to  reproach  them  for  their  injustice,  their  ingratitude,  and  per- 
fidy,  which  he  did  by  enumerating  many  illustrious  generals, 
whose  services  they  had  rewarded  with  an  ignominious  death 
He  expired  on  the  cross  whilst  uttering  these  reproaches.* 

^  Agathocles  had  won  over  to  his  interest  a  powerful  king  of 
Cyrene,  named  Ophelias,  whose  ambition  he  had  flattered 
with  the  most  splendid  hopes,  by  leading  him  to  understand, 
that,  contenting  himself  with  Sicily,  he  would  leave  to  Ophel- 
ias the  empire'  of  Africa.  But,  as  Agathocles  did  not  scruple 
to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  when  he  thought  them  con* 
ducive  to  his  interest,  the  credulous  prince  had  no  sooner  put 
himself  and  his  army  in  his  power,  than,  by  the  blackest  per- 
fidy, he  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  in  order  that  Ophellas's 
army  might  be  entirely  at  his  devotion.  Many  nations  were 
now  joined  in  alliance  with  Agathocles,  and  several  strong- 
holds were  garrisoned  by  his  forces.  As  he  now  saw  the 
afiairs  of  Africa  in  a  flourishing  condition,  he  thought  it  proper 
to  look  after  those  of  Sicily ;  accordingly  he  sailed  back  thither, 
having  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  son  Archagathus. 
His  renown,  and  the  report  of  his  victories,  flew  before  him. 
On  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  Sicily  many  towns  revolted  to 
him  ;  but  bad  news  soon  recalled  him  to  Africa.  His  absence 
had  quite  changed  the  face  of  things  ;  and  all  his  endeavours 
were  incapable  of  restoring  them  to  their  former  condition. 
All  his  strong-holds  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy ;  the  Afri- 

•  Diod.  p.  777—779—791—802.  Justin,  1.  xsii.  c.  7, 8. 
*  It  would  seem  incredible  that  any  man  could  to  far  triumph  over  the  pains  of 
the  cron,  as  to  talk  with  any  coherence  in  his  discourse ;  had  not  Seneca  assured  », 
that  some  have  so  far  despised  and  insulted  its  tortures,  that  they  spit  contemptu* 
OQsIy  upon  the  spectators.  Qiiidam  ex  patibulo  suos  spectatores  conspuerunt.  Or 
mid  beatd,  c.  19.  ^ 
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cans  had  deserted  him  ;  some  of  his  troops  ^ere  lost,  and  the 
remainder  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians ;  he  had  no  way  to  transport  them  into  Sicily»  as  he  was 
destitute  of  ships,  and  the  enemy  were  masters  at  sea :  he  could 
not  hope  for  either  peace  or  treaty  with  the  barbarians,  since 
he  had  insulted  them  in  so  outrageous  a  manner,  by  his  being 
the  first  who  had  dared  to  make  a  descent  in  their  country. 
In  this  extremity,  he  thought  only  of  providing  for  his  own 
safety.  After  many  adventures,  this  base  deserter  of  his  army, 
and  perfidious  betrayer  of  his  own  children,  who  were  left  by 
him  to  the  wild  fury  of  his  disappointed  soldiers,  stole  away 
firom  the  dangers  which  threatened  him,  and  arrived  at  Syra- 
cuse with  very  few  followers.  His  soldiers,  seeing  themselves 
thus  betrayed,  murdered  his  sons,  and  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
Himself  died  miserably  soon  after,  and  ended,  by  a  cruel 
death,*  a  life  that  had  been  polluted  with  the  blackest  crimes. 
^  In  this  period  may  be  placed  another  incident  related  by 
Justin.  The  fame  of  Alexander's  conquests  made  the  Cartha- 
ginians fear,  that  he  might  think  of  turning  his  arms  towards 
Africa.  The  disastrous  fate  of  Tyre,  whence  they  drew  their 
origin,  and  which  he  had  so  lately  destroyed ;  the  building  of 
Alexandria  upon  the  confines  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  as  if  he  in- 
tended it  as  a  rival  city  to  Carthage ;  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cesses of  that  prince,  whose  ambition  and  good  fortune  were 
boundless;  all  this  justly  alarmed  the  Carthaginians.  To 
sound  his  inclinations,  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Rhodanus,  pre- 
tending to  have  been  driven  from  his  country  by  the  cabals  of 
his  enemies,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  by  Parmenio,  and  offered  him  his  services. 
The  king  received  him  graciously,  and  had  several  conferences 
with  him.  Hamilcar  did  not  fail  to  transmit  to  his  country 
whatever  discoveries  he  made  from  time  to  time  of  Alexander's 
designs.     Nevertheless,  on  his  return  to  Carthage,  after  Alex- 

*  Justio,  1.  zxi.  c.  6. 
*  He  was  poisoned  by  one  Msenon,  whom  he  had  uonaturally  abused.  His  teeth 
^ere  putrified  by  the  vioteoce  of  the  poison,  and  his  body  tortured  all  over  with  the 
most  racking  pains.  Msenon  was  excited  to  this  deed  by  Archagathus,  ^ndson  of 
Agatboirles,  whom  he  designed  to  defeat  of  tf  ie  succession,  in  favour  of  his  other  son 
Afnithocles.  Before  his  death,  he  restored  the  democracy  to  the  people.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  Justin  (or  rathor  Trogus)  and  Diodorus  disagree  in  all  the  material 
part  of  this  tyrant's  history. 
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ander's  death,  he  Was  considered  as  a  betrayer  of  his  country 
to  that  prince ;  and  accordingly  was  put  to  death,  by  a  sentence 
which  displayed  equally  the  ingratitude  aoid  cruelty  of  his 
countrymeiL 

*  I  am  now  to  speak  of  die  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily, 

^  If      in  the  time  of  Pyrrfaus,  king  of  Epirus.  The  Romans, 

A.^^h.   ^  whom  tiie  designs  of  that  ambitious  prince  were 

A.^m.    °^^  unknown,    in   order   to   strengthen  themselves 

Ant?j.c.  agaii^st  any  attempts  he  might  make  upon  Italy,  had 

^^'      renewed  their  treaties  with  the  Carthaginians,  who, 

on  their  side,  were  no  less  afraid  of  his  crossing  into  Sicily. 

To  the  articles  of  the  preceding  treaties,  there  was  added  an 

engagement  of  mutual  assistance,  in  case  either  of  the  contract- 

ing  powers  should  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus. 

'The  foresight  of  the  Romans  was  well  founded:  Pyrrhus 
turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  and  gained  many  victories.  He 
Carthaginians,  in  consequence  of  the  last  treaty,  thought  them* 
selves  obliged  to  assist  the  Romans ;  and  accordingly  seat 
them  a  fleet  of  six-score  sail,  under  the  command  of  Mago. 
This  general,  in  an  audience  before  the  senate,  signified  to 
them  the  interest  which  his  superiors  took  in  the  war  which 
they  heard  was  carrying  on  against  the  Romans,  and  offened 
them  their  assistance.  The  senate  returned  thanks  for  the 
obliging  offer  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  at  present  thouf^t  fit 
to  decline  it. 

'  Mago^  some  days  after,  repaiied  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pretence 
of  offering  the  mediation  of  Carthage  for  terminating  his  quar« 
rel  with  the  Romans ;  but  in  reality  to  sound  him,  ai^  discover, 
if  possible,  his  designs  with  regard  to  Sicily,  which  common 
fame  reported  he  was  going  to  invade.  The  Carthaginians 
were  afiaid  that  either  Pyrrhus  or  the  Romans  would  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  that  island,  and  transport  forces  thither  for  the 
conquest  of  it  And,  indeed,  the  S^nBCUsans,  who  had  been 
besieged  for  some  time  by  the  Carthaginians,  had  sent  press- 
ingly  for  succour  to  Pyrrhus.  This  prince  had  a  particular 
reason  to  espouse  their  interests,  having  married  Lanassa, 
daughter  of  Agathocles,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Alex- 
ander.    He  at  last  sailed  from  Tarentum,  passed  the  Strait, 

•  Polyh.  1.  iii.  p.  260.  edit.  Gronov.     'Justin,  1.  xviii.  c.  2.     *  Idem. 
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and  arrived  in  Sicily.  His  conquests  at  first  were  so  rapid, 
that  he  left  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  whole  island,  only  the 
sin^e  town  of  lilybesum.  lie  laid  siege  to  it,  but  meeting 
with  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  urgent  necessity  of  his  affairs  called  him 
back  to  Italy,  where  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Nor  was  it  less  so  in  Sicily,  which,  on  his  departure,  returned 
to  the  obedience  of  its  former  masters.  Thus  he  lost  this 
island  with  the  same  rapidity  that  he  had  won  it  As  he  was 
embarking,  he  turned  his  eyes  back  to  Sicily,  and  exclaimed  to 
those  about  him,  ^ '  What  a  fine  field  of  battle'*'  do  we  leave 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans!'  His  prediction  was  soon 
verified. 

After  his  departure,  the  chief  magistracy  of  Syracuse  was 
conferred  on  Hiero,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  name  and 
dignity  of  king,  by  the  united  suffrages  of  the  citizens ;  so 
greatly  had  his  government  pleased.  He  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  obtained  seve- 
ral advantages  over  them.  But  now  a  common  interest  re- 
united them  against  a  new  enemy,  who  began  to  appear  in 
Sicily,  and  justly  alarmed  both :  these  were  the  Romans,  who, 
having  crushed  all  the  enemies  which  had  hitherto  exercised 
their  arms  in  Italy  itself,  were  now  powerful  enough  to  carry 
them  out  of  it ;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  vast  power 
there  to  which  they  afterwards  attained,  and  of  which  it  was 
probable  they  had  even  then  formed  the  design.  Sicily  lay  too 
commodious  for  them,  not  to  form  a  resolution  of  establishing 
themselves  in  it.  They  therefore  eagerly  snatched  this  oppor- 
tunity for  crossing  into  it,  which  caused  the  rupture  between 
them  and  the  Conhaginians,  and  gave  rise  to  the  first  Punic 
war.  This  I  shall  treat  of  more  at  large,  by  relating  the  causes 
of  that  war. 

*  Plat,  tfi  Pyrrh,  p.  398. 
*  aUm  lw€lktkrfKVf%  Z  ^Xm,  Km^n^ittt  »«4  *Pa*futtcH  «'«XciW^«f .  The  Greek 
expressioD  is  beantiful.  Indeed  Sicily  was  a  kind  of  Palsestra,  where  the  Carthagi- 
vmaM  and  Romans  exocised  themselves  in  war,  and  for  many  yean  seemed  to  play 
tht  part  of  wiestlen  with  each  other.  The  English  language,  as  well  as  the  French, 
has  DO  word  to  express  the  Greek  term. 
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II 


Chapter  II.    The  HISTORY  of  CARTHAGE,  from  the 

FIRST  PUNIC   WAR  TO  its  DBSTROCnON. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down  does  not  allow  me  to  enter 
into  an  exact  detail  of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage ; 
since  that  pertains  rather  to  the  Roman  history,  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  touch  upon,  except  transiently  and  occasionally.  I 
shall  therefore  relate  such  facts  only  as  may  give  the  reader  a 
just  idea  of  the  republic  whose  history  lies  before  me  ;  by  con- 
fining myself  to  those  particulars  which  relate  chiefly  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  to  their  most  important  transactions  in  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Africa  :  a  subject  in  itself  sufficiently  extensive. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the 
ruin  of  Carthage,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  elapsed.  This 
whole  time  may  be  divided  into  five  parts  or  intervals. 

I.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted  twenty- four  years     -      -     24 
II.  The  interval  betwixt  the  first  and  second  Punic  war  is 
also  twenty-four  years  -         -         -         -         24 

III.  The  second  Punic  war  took  up  seventeen  years      -      17 

IV.  The  interval  between  the  second  and  third  is  forty-nine 

years        ---.  -  -.49 

V.  The  third  Punic  war,  terminated  by  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  continued  but  four  years  and  some  months  4 

TTs 

Article  I,    The  first  Punic  War. — ^The  first  Punic  war 
A.  M.      arose  from  the  following  cause.     '  Some  Campanian 
A.^iu'th.    soldiers,  in  the  service  of  Agathocles,    the  Sicilian 
A.^m.    tyrant,  having  entered  as  firiends  into  Messina,  soon 
Ant^'.  c.   ^^i*  murdered  part  of  the  townsmen,  drove  out  the 
^^'      rest,  married  their  wives,  seized  their  effects,  and  re- 
mained sole  masters  of  that  important  city.    They  then  assumed 
the  name  of  Mamertines.     In  imitation  of  them,  and  by  their 
assistance,  a  Roman  legion  treated  in  the  same  crael  manner 
the  city  of  Rhegium,  lying  directly  opposite  to  Messina,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  strait     These  two  perjSdious  cities,  supporting 
one  another,  rendered  themselves  at  length  formidable  to  their 
neighbours  ;  and  especially  Messina,  which  became  very  pow- 

*  Polyb.  1.  i  p.  a.  edit.  Oronov. 
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erAiL  and  gave  great  umbrage  and  uneasiness  both  to  the  Sy-* 
racusans  and  Carthaginians,  who  possessed  one  part  of  Sicily. 
As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  got  rid  of  the  enemies  they  had 
so  long  contended  with,  and  particularly  of  Pyrrhus,  they 
hegaia  to  think  of  punishmg  the  crime  of  their  citizens,  who 
had  settled  themselves  at  Rhegium,  in  so  cruel  and  treacherous 
a  manner,  nearly  ten  years  before.  Accordingly,  they  took 
the  city,  and  killed,  in  the  attack,  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, who,  instigated  by  despair,  had  fought  to  the  last 
gasp :  three  hundred  only  were  left,  who  were  carried  to  Rome, 
whipped,  and  then  publicly  beheaded  in  the  forum.  The  view 
which  the  Romans  had  in  making  this  bloody  execution,  was^ 
to  prove  to  their  allies  their  own  sincerity  and  innocence. 
Rhegium  was  immediately  restored  to  its  lawful  possessors. 
The  Mamertines,  who  were  considerably  weakened,  as  well  by 
the  ruin  of  their  confederate  city,  as  by  the  losses  which  they 
had  sustained  from  the  Syracusans,  who  had  lately  placed 
Hiero  at  their  head,  thought  it  time  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety.  But  divisions  arising  among  them,  one  part  surren- 
dered the  citadel  to  the  Carthaginians,  whilst  the  other  called 
in  the  Romans  to  their  a^istance,  and  resolved  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  city. 

^  The  affair  was  debated  in  the  Roman  senate,  where,  being 
considered  in  all  its  li^ts,  it  appeared  to  have  some  difficulties. 
On  one  hand,  it  was  thought  base,  and  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  Roman  virtue,  for  them  to  undertake  openly  the  defence  of 
traitors,  whose  perfidy  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Rhegians,  whom  the  Romans  had  recently  punished  with  so 
exemplary  a  severity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  who, 
not  satisfied  with  their  conquests  in  Africa  and  Spain,  had  also 
made  themselves  masters  of  ahnost  all  the  islands  of  the  Sar- 
dinian and  Hetrurian  seas ;  and  would  certainly  get  all  Sicily 
into  their  hands,  if  they  should  be  suffered  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Messina.  From  thence  into  Italy,  the  passage  was 
very  short;  and  it  was  in  some  manner  to  invite  an  enemy  to 
come  over*  to  leave  the  entrance  open.    These  reasons,  though 

k  P6lyb.  L  i  p.  12—15.  edit  Oronor. 
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A.  M.      80  strong,  could  not  prevail  with  the  senate  to  declare 
A.^lrth.    i^  favoar  of  the  Mamertines ;  and  accordingly,  motives 
A.%'ni.     of  honour  and  justice  prevailed  in  this  instance  over 
Antfj'.  c.    those  of  interest  and  policy.    ^  But  the  people  were 
^^      not  so  scrupulous ;  for,  in  an  assembly  held  on  this 
subject,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Mamertines  should  be  assisted. 
The  consul  Appius  Claudius  immediately  set  forward  with  his 
army,  and  boldly  crossed  the  strait,  after  he  had,  by  an  inge- 
nious stratagem,   eluded  the  vigilance   of  the   Carthaginian 
general.     The  Carthaginians,  partly  by  art  and  partly  by  force* 
were  driven  out  of  the  citadel ;  and  the  city  was  surrendered 
immediately  to  the  consuL    The  Carthaginians  hanged  their 
general,  for  having  given  up  the  citadel  in  so  cowardly  a  man- 
ner, and  prepared  to  besiege  the  town  with  all  their  forces. 
Hiero  joined  them  with  his  own.     But  the  consul,  having 
defeated  them  separately,  raised  the  siege,  and  laid  waste  at 
pleasure  the  neighbouring  country,  the  enemy  not  daring  to 
face  him.     This  was  the  first  expedition  which  the  Romans 
made  out  of  Italy. 

It  is  *  doubted  whether  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
Romans  to  undertake  this  expedition,  were  very  upright,  and 
exactly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  strict  justice.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  their  passage  into  Sicily,  and  the  succour  they  gave  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
step  by  which  they  ascended  to  that  height  of  glory  and  gran- 
deur which  they  afterwards  attained. 

^  Hiero,  having  reconciled   himself  to  the  Romans,  and 

entered  into  an  alliance  with  them,  the  Carthaginians  bent  all 

A.  M.      their  thoughts  on  Sicily,  and  sent  numerous  armies 

A^Rom.    thither.     Agrigentum  was  their  place  of  arms  ;  which, 

^'      being  attacked  by  the  Romans,  was  won  by  them, 

after  they  had  besieged  it  seven  months,  and  gained  one  battle. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  this  victory,  and  the 

conquest  of  so  important  a  city,  the  Romans  were  sensible, 

that  whilst  the  Carthaginians  should  continue  masters  at  sea, 

the  maritime  places  in  the  island  would  always  side  with  them, 

.     I  ProDtin.  «>  FtAjh.  1.  i.  p.  15—19.  »  Id.  p.  20. 

*  The  CbeTalicr  Polard  ezaminM  this  question  in  hi*  remarks  upon  Polybiiu^ 
L  i.  p.  16 
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and  put  it  out  of  their  power  ever  to  drive  them  out  of  Sicily. 
Besides,  they  saw  with  reluctance  Africa  enjoy  a  profound 
tranquillity,  at  a  time  that  Italy  was  infested  by  the  frequent 
incursions  of  its  enemies.  They  now  first  formed  the  design 
of  having  a  fleet,  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  .sea  with 
the  Carthaginians.  The  undertaking  was  boM,  and  in  outward 
appearance  rash ;  but  it  evinces  the  courage  and  magnanimity 
of  the  Romans.  They  were  not  at  that  time  possessed  of  a 
single  vessel  which  they  could  call  their  own ;  and  the  ships 
which  had  transported  their  forces  into  Sicily  had  been  bor- 
rowed of  their  neighbours.  They  were  unexperienced  in  sea 
afiairs,  had  no  carpenters  acquainted  with  the  building  of  ships, 
and  did  not  know  even  the  shape  of  the  Quinqueremes,  or 
galleys  with  five  benches  of  oars,  in  which  the  chief  strength 
of  fleets  at  that  time  consisted.  But  happily,  the  year  before, 
one  had  been  taken  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  which  served 
them  as  a  model.  They  therefore  applied  themselves  with 
incredible  industry  and  ardour  to  the  building  of  ships  in  the 
same  form ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  got  together  a  set  of 
rowers,  who  were  taught  an  exercise  and  discipline  utterly 
unknown  to  them  before,  in  the  following  manner.  Benches 
were  made,  on  the  shore,  in  the  same  order  and  fashion  with 
those  of  galleys.  The  rowers  were  seated  on  these  benches, 
and  taught,  as  if  they  had  been  furnished  with  oars,  to  throw 
themselves  backwards  with  their  arms  drawn  to  their  breasts ; 
and  then  to  throw  their  bodies  and  arms  forward  in  one  regular 
motion,  the  instaiW:  their  commanding  officer  gave  the  signal. 
In  two  months,  one  hundred  galleys  of  five  benches  of  oanr, 
and  twenty  of  three  benches,  were  built ;  and  after  some  time 
had  been  spent  in  exercising  the  rowers  on  shipboard,  the  fleet 
put  to  sea,  and  went  in  quest  of  the  enemy  The  consul 
Duillius  had  the  command  of  it 

^  llie  Romans  coming  up  with  the  Carthaginians  near  the 
coast  of  Myle,  they  prepared  for  an  engagement.     ^,  n. 
As  the  Roman  galleys,  by  their  being  clumsily  and    j^fS^^. 
hastily  built,  were  neither  very  nimble  nor  easy  to      *^ 
work ;  this  inconvenience  was  supplied  by  a  machine  invented 

«  P&lyb.  1.  I.  p.  8*2. 
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for  this  occasion,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
P  Corvus,  (Crowy  or  Crane,)  by  the  help  of  which  they  grap- 
pled the  enemy's  ships,  boarded  them,  and  immediately  came 
to  close  engagement.  The  signal  for  fighting  was  given.  The 
Carthaginian  fleet  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  under 
ihe  command  of  Hannibal.*  He  himself  was  on  board  a 
galley  of  seven  benches  of  oars,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
Pyrrhus.  The  Carthaginians,  thoroughly  despising  enemies 
who  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  sea  aflbirs,  imagined  that 
their  very  appearance  would  put  them  to  flight,  and  therefore 
came  forward  boldly,  with  little  expectation  of  fighting ;  but 
firmly  imagining  they  should  reap  the  spoils,  which  they  had 
already  devoured  with  their  eyes.  They  were  nevertheless  a 
little  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  above-mentioned  engines, 
raised  on  the  prow  of  every  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and 
which  were  entirely  new  to  them.  But  their  astonishment 
increased,  when  they  saw  Ihese  engines  drop  down  at  once ; 
and  being  thrown  forcibly  into  their  vessels,  grapple  them  in 
spite  of  all  resistance.  This  changed  the  form  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  come  to  close  engage- 
ment with  their  enemies,  as  though  they  had  fought  them  on 
land  They  were  unable  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  Romans: 
a  horrible  slaughter  ensued,  and  the  Carthaginians  lost  four- 
score vessek,  among  which  was  the  admiral's  galley,  he  himself 
escaping  with  difficulty  in  a  small  boat. 

So  considerable  and  unexpected  a  victory  raised  the  courage 
of  the  Romans,  and  seemed  to  redouble  their  vigour  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Extraordinary  honours  were  bestowed 
on  the  consul  Duillius,  who  was  the  first  Roman  that  had  a 
naval  triumph  decreed  him.  A  rostral  pillar  was  erected  in 
his  honour,  with  a  noble  inscription ;  which  pillar  is  yet  stand- 
ing in  Rome.f 

4  During  the  two  following  years,  the  Romans  grew  still 
stronger  at  sea,  by  their  success  in  several  engagements.  But 
these  were  considered  by  them  only  as  essays  preparatory  to 
the  great  design  they  meditated  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa, 

9  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  23.  n  Polyb.  I.  i.  p.  24. 

*  A  different  person  from  Uie  great  Hannibal. 

t  These  pillars  were  called  Rotirai^f  from  the  beaks  of  ships  with  which  they 
were  adorned ;  Rostra, 
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and  of  combating  the  Carthaginians  in  their  own  country. 
There  was  nothing  the  latter  dreaded  more ;  and  to  divert  so 
dangerous  a  blow,  they  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence. 

'  The  Romans  had  elected  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  and  L.  Man- 
lius,  consuls  for  this  year.  Their  fleet  consisted  of  j^,  ^^ 
three  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  on  board  of  which  ^f^. 
were  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  each  ^^ 
vessel  having  three  hundred  rowers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers.  That  of  the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by  Hanno 
and  Hamilcar,  had  twenty  vessels  more  than  the  Romaas,  and 
a  greater  number  of  men  in  proportion.  The  two  fleets  came 
in  sig^t  of  each  other  near  Ecnomus  in  Sicily.  No  man  could 
behold  two  such  formidable  navies,  or  be  a  spectator  of  the 
extraordinary  preparations  they  made  for  fighting,  without 
being  under  some  concern,  on  seeing  the  danger  which  me- 
naced two  of  the  most  poweiful  states  in  the  world.  As  the 
courage  on  both  sides  was  equal,  and  no  great  disparity  in  the 
forces,  the  fight  was  obstinate,  and  the  victory  long  doubtful ; 
but  at  last  the  Carthaginians  were  overcome.  More  than  sixty 
of  their  ships  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  thirty  sunk.  The 
Romans  lost  twenty-four,  not  one  of  which  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

*  The  fruit  of  this  victory,  as  the  Romans  had  designed  it, 
was  their  sailing  to  Africa,  after  having  refitted  their  ships,  and 
provided  them  with  aU  necessaries  fen-  canyingon  a  long  war 
in  a  foreign  country.  They  landed  happily  in  Africa,  and  began 
the  war  by  taking  a  town  called  Clypea,  which  had  a  commo- 
dious haven.  From  thence,  afier  having  sent  an  express  to 
Rome,  to  give  advice  of  their  landing,  and  to  receive  orders 
from  the  senate,  they  overran  the  open  country,  in  which  they 
made  terrible  havoc ;  bringing  away  whole  flocks  of  cattle,  and 
twenty  thousand  prisoners. 

The  express  returned  in  the  mean  time  with  the  orders  of 
the  senate,  who  decreed,  that  Regulus  should  con-     ^  j^ 
tinue  to  command  the  armies  in  Africa,  with  the  a.^^ 
title  of  Proconsul ;  and  that  his  coDeegue  should      ^^' 

'  Polyb.  1  i.  p.  29.  U.  p.  30. 
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return  with  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and  the  forces ;  leaving 
Regulos  only  forty  vessels,  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  five 
hundred  horse,  llieir  leaving  the  latter  with  so  few  ships  and 
troops,  was  a  visible  renunciation  of  the  advantages  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  this  descent  upon  Africa. 

The  people  at  Rome  depended  greatly  on  the  courage  and 
abilities  of  Regulus ;  and  the  joy  was  universal,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  continued  in  the  command  in  Africa;  ^  he 
alone  was  afRicted  on  that  account.  When  news  was  brought 
him  of  it,  he  wrote  to  Rome,  and  desired,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  he  might  be  appointed  a  successor.  His  chief 
reason  was,  that  the  death  of  the  fiurmer  who  rented  his 
grounds,  having  given  one  of  his  hirelings  an  opportunity  ot 
carrying  off  all  the  implements  of  tillage,  his  presence  was 
necessary  for  taking  care  of  his  little  spot  of  ground,  (but  sevoi 
acres,)  which  was  all  his  family  subsisted  upon.  But  the 
senate  undertook  to  have  his  lands  cultivated  at  the  public 
expense ;  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children ;  and  to  indemnify 
him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  robbery  of  his  hire* 
Mng.  Thrice  happy  age  1  in  which  poverty  was  thus  had  in 
honour,  and  was  united  with  the  most  rare  and  imcoomion 
merit,  and  the  highest  employments  of  the  state  I  Regukis 
thus  freed  from  his  domestic  cares,  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on 
discharging  the  duty  of  a  general. 

*^  Afier  taking  several  castles^  he  laid  siege  to  Adis  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  country.  The  CarthaginiaaB, 
exasperated  at  seeing  their  enemies  thus  laying  waste  their 
lands  at  pleasure,  at  last  took  the  field,  and  tnarched 
against  them,  to  force  them  to  raise  the  siege.  With  this 
view,  they  posted  themselves  on  a  hiU,  which  overlooked  the 
Roman  camp,  and  was  convenient  for  annoying  the  enemy; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  situation,  rendered  one  part  of 
their  army  useless.  For  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians  lay 
chiefly  in  their  horses  and  elephants,  which  are  of  no  service 
but  in  plains.  Regulus  did  not  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
descending  from  the  hill ;  but,  in  order  to  take  advantage  ot 
this  essential  mistake  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  fell  upon 
them  in  this  post;  and  afler  meeting  with  a  feeble  resistance, 

•  Vftl.  Max.  I.  W.  c.  4.  «  Polyb.  1. 1.  p.  SI— 86. 
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put  the  enemy  to  flight,  phind^red  their  camp,  and  laid  waste 
the  adjacent  country.     Then,  having  taken  Tanis,*  an  impor 
tant  city,  and  which  brought  him  near  Carthage,  he  made  his 
army  encamp  there. 

The  enemy  were  in  the  utmost  alarm.  All  things  had  sue* 
ceeded  ill  with  them,  their  forces  had  been  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  towns  had  surrendered  to 
the  conqueror.  Besides,  the  Numidians  made  greater  havoc 
in  their  territories  than  even  the  Romans.  They  expected 
every  moment  to  see  their  capital  besieged.  And  their  afflic- 
tion was  increased  by  the  concourse  of  peasants  with  their  wives 
and  children,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Carthage  for  safety: 
which  gave  them  melancholy  apprehensions  of  a  famine  in 
case  of  a  siege.  Regulus,  afraid  of  having  the  glory  of  his 
victories  torn  from  him  by  a  successor,  made  some  proposal  Ot 
an  accommodation  to  the  vanquished  enemy ;  but  the  condi- 
tions appeared  so  hard,  that  they  could  not  listen  to  them.  As 
he  did  not  doubt  his  being  soon  master  of  Carthage,  he  would 
not  abate  any  thing  in  his  demands ;  but,  by  an  infatuation 
which  is  almost  inseparable  from  great  and  unexpected  suc- 
cess, he  treated  them  with  haughtiness;  and  pretended,  that 
every  thing  he  sufiered  them  to  possess,  ought  to  be  esteemed 
a  &vour;  adding  this  farther  insult,  '  That  they  ought  either 
to  overcome  like  brave  men,  or  learn  to  submit  to  the  victor.' f 
So  harsh  and  disdainful  a  treatment  only  fired  their  resentment; 

*  In  the  interval  betwixt  the  departure  of  Manlius  and  the  taking  of  Tunis,  we 
Eie  to  place  the  memonble  combat  of  Regulus  and  his  whole  army,  with  a  serpent 
of  so  prod^ous  a  size,  that  the  fabulous  one  of  Cadmus  is  hardly  comparable  to  it. 
The  story  of  this  serpent  was  elegantly  written  by  Livy,  but  it  is  now  lost.  Valerius 
Maximus,  however,  partly  repairs  that  loss ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  bis  first  book, 
gives  us  this  account  of  this  monster  from  Livy  himself. — He  [Livy]  says,  that  on  the 
banks  of  Bragada  (an  African  river)  lay  a  serpent  of  so  enormous  a  size,  that  it 
kept  the  whole  Roman  army  from  coming  to  the  river.  Several  soldiers  had  beea 
buried  in  the  wide  caverns  of  its  belly,  and  many  pressed  to  death  in  the  spiral 
volumes  of  its  tail.  Its  skin  was  impenetrable  to  darts  :  and  it  was  with  repeated 
endeavours  that  stones,  slung  from  the  military  engines,  at  last  kiUed  it.  The  ser- 
pent then  exhibited  a  sight  that  was  more  terrible  to  the  Roman  cohorts  and  legions 
than  even  Carthage  itself.  The  streams  of  the  river  were  dyed  with  its  blood,  an4 
the  stench  of  its  putrified  carcass  iofected  the  adjacent  country,  so  that  the  Roman 
army  was  forced  to  decamp.  Its  skin,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  was  sent 
to  Rome :  and,  if  Pliny  may  be  credited,  was  to  be  seen  (together  with  the  jaw-bone 
of  the  same  monster,  in  the  temple  where  they  were  first  deposited,)  as  late  as  the 
Numantine  war. 

t  AttTtvt  itymtwt  n  nuft,  J}  %1»w  roTf  6in^lx»v^»'     ^'iod,  Eciog,  1.  zziii.  c.  10. 
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and  they  resolved  rather  to  die  sword  in  hand,  than  to  do  any 
thing  which  might  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  Carthage. 

Reduced  to  this  fatal  extremity,  they  received,  in  the  hap- 
piest juncture,  a  reinforcement  of  auxiliary  troops  out  of  Greece, 
with  Xanthippus  the  Lacedsemonian  at  their  head,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  learnt  the  art  of 
war  in  that  renowned  and  excellent  school.  When  he  had 
heard  the  circumstances  of  the  last  battle,  which  were  told  him 
at  his  request ;  had  clearly  discerned  the  occasion  of  its  being 
lost ;  and  perfectly  informed  himself  in  what  the  strength  of 
Carthage  consisted ;  he  declared  publicly,  and  repeated  it  often, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  officers,  that  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Carthaginians  were  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of 
their  generals.  These  discourses  came  at  last  to  the  ear  of  the 
public  council ;  (he  members  of  it  were  struck  with  them,  and 
they  requested  him  to  attend  them.  He  enforced  his  opinion 
with  such  strong  and  convincing  reasons,  that  the  oversights 
committed  by  the  generals  were  visible  to  every  one ;  and  he 
proved  as  clearly,  that,  by  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  former, 
they  would  not  only  secure  their  dominions,  but  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  them.  This  speech  revived  the  courage  and 
hopes  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Xanthippus  was  entreated, 
and,  in  some  measure,  forced,  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
army.  When  the  Carthaginians  saw,  in  his  exercising  of  their 
forces  near  the  city,  the  manner  in  which  he  drew  them  up  in 
order  of  battle,  made  them  advance  or  retreat  on  the  first  sig- 
nal, file  off  with  order  and  expedition  ;  in  a  word,  perform  all 
the  evolutions  and  movements  of  the  military  art ;  they  were 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  owned,  that  the  ablest  gene- 
rals which  Carthage  had  hitherto  produced,  knew  nothing  in 
comparison  of  Xanthippus. 

The  officers,  soldiers,  and  every  one,  were  lost  in  admiration ; 
and,  what  is  very  uncommon,  jealousy  gave  no  alloy  to  it ;  the 
fear  of  the  present  danger,  and  the  love  of  their  country, 
stifling,  without  doubt,  all  other  sentiments.  The  gloomy  con- 
sternation, which  had  before  seized  the  whole  army,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  joy  and  alacrity.  Tlie  soldiers  were  urgent  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy,  in  Uie  firm  assurance  (as  they  said)  of 
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being  victorious  under  their  new  leader,  and  of  obliterating  the 
disgrace  of  former  defeats.  Xanthippus  did  not  suffer  their 
ardour  to  cool ;  and  the  sight  of  the  enemy  only  inflamed  it. 
When  he  had  approached  within  little  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred paces  of  them,  he  thought  proper  to  call  a  council  of  war, 
in  order  to  show  respect  to  the  Carthaginian  generals,  by  con- 
sulting them.  All  unanimously  deferred  to  his  opinion  ;  upon 
which  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle  the  following 
day. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  composed  of  twelve  thousand 
foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  about  a  hundred  elephants. 
That  of  the  Romans,  as  near  as  may  be  guessed  from  what 
goes  before,  (for  Polybius  does  not  mention  their  numbers 
here,)  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse. 

It  must  be  a  noble  sight  to  see  two  armies  like  these  before 
us,  not  overcharged  with  numbers,  but  composed  of  brave  sol 
diers,  and  commanded  by  very  able  generals,  engaged  in  battle. 
In  those  tumultuous  fights,  where  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand are  engaged  on  both  sides,  confusion  is  inevitable  ;  and  it 
is  difficult,  amidst  a  thousand  events,  where  chance  generally 
seems  to  have  a  greater  share  than  counsel,  to  discover  the 
true  merit  of  commanders,  and  the  real  causes  of  victory.  But 
in  such  engagements  as  this  before  us,  nothing  escapes  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader ;  for  he  clearly  sees  the  disposition  of 
the  two  armies ;  imagines  he  almost  hears  the  orders  given  out 
by  the  generals ;  follows  all  the  movements  of  the  army ;  can 
point  out  the  faults  committed  on  both  sides ;  and  is  thereby 
qualified  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the  causes  to  which  the 
victory  or  defeat  is  owing.  The  success  of  this  battle,  however 
inconsiderable  it  may  appear  from  the  small  number  of  the 
combatants,  was  nevertheless  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage. 

Tlie  disposition  of  both  armies  was  as  follows.  Xanthippus 
drew  up  all  his  elephants  in  front.  Behind  these,  at  some  dis- 
tance, he  placed  the  Carthaginian  infantry  in  one  body  or 
phalanx.  The  foreign  troops  in  the  Carthaginian  service  were 
posted,  one  part  of  them  on  the  right,  between  the  phalanx  and 
the  horse ;  and  the  other,  composed  of  light-armed  soldiers,  in 
platoons,  at  the  head  of  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry. 
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On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  as  they  apprehended  the  ele- 
phants mosty  Regains,  to  provide  against  them,  posted  his  light- 
armed  soldiers,  on  a  line,  in  the  front  of  the  legions.  In  the 
rear  of  these,  he  placed  the  cohorts  one  behind  another,  and 
the  horse  on  the  wings.  In  thus  straitening  the  front  of  his 
main  battle,  to  give  it  more  depth,  he  indeed  took  a  just  pre- 
caution, says  Polybius,  against  the  elephants ;  but  he  did  not 
provide  for  the  inequality  of  his  cavalry^  which  was  much  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up,  waited  only  for  the 
signal.  Xanthippus  orders  the  elephants  to  advance,  to  break 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  and  commands  the  two  wings  of  the 
cavalry  to  charge  the  Romans  in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  the 
latter,  clashing  their  arms,  and  shouting  after  the  manner  of 
their  country,  advance  against  the  enemy.  Their  cavalry  did 
not  stand  the  onset  long,  being  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the. 
Carthaginians.  The  in&ntry  in  the  left  wing,  to  avoid  the 
attack  of  the  elephants,  and  show  how  little  they  feared  the 
mercenaries  who  formed  the  enemies'  right  wing,  attacks  it, 
puts  it  to  flight,  and  pursues  it  to  the  camp.  Those  in  the 
first  ranks,  who  were  opposed  to  the  elephants,  were  broken 
and  trodden  under  foot,  after  fighting  valiantly ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  main  body  stood  firm  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  its 
great  depth.  But  when  the  rear,  being  attacked  by  the  enemy*s 
cavalry,  was  obliged  to  face  about  and  receive  it ;  and  those 
who  had  broken  through  the  elephants,  met  the  phalanx  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  not  yet  engaged,  and  which  received 
them  in  good  order,  the  Romans  were  routed  on  all  sides,  and 
entirely  defeated.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  crushed  to 
death  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  elephants:  and  the 
remainder,  standing  in  the  ranks,  were  shot  through  and 
through  with  arrows  from  the  enemy's  horse.  Only  a  small 
number  fled ;  and  as  they  were  in  an  open  country,  the  horse 
and  elephants  killed  a  great  part  of  them.  Five  hundred,  or 
thereabouts,  who  went  off  with  Regulus,  were  taken  prisoners 
with  him.  The  Carthaginians  lost  in  this  battle  eight  hundred 
mercenaries,  who  were  opposed  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans ; 
and  of  the  latter  only  two  thousand  escaped,  who,  by  their 
pursuing  the  enemy*s  right  wing,  had  drawn  themselves  out  of 
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the  engagement.  All  the  rest,  Regulas  and  those  taken  with 
him  excepted,  were  left  dead  in  the  field.  The  two  thousand, 
who  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  retired  to  Clypea,  and  were 
saved  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  having  stripped  the  dead,  entered 
Carthage  in  triumph,  dragging  after  them  the  unfortunate 
B^gulus,  and  five  hundred  prisoners.  Their  joy  was  so  much 
the  greater,  as,  bat  a  very  few  days  before,  they  had  seen 
themselves  upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  men  and  women,  old 
and  young  people,  crowded  the  temples,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  immortal  gods  ;  and  several  days  were  devoted  wholly  to 
festivities  and  rejoicings. 

Xanthippus,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  this  happy 
change,  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  shortly  after,  from  the 
apprdiension  lest  his  glory,  which  had  hitherto  been  unsullied, 
mi^t,  after  this  first  blaze,  insensibly  fade  away,  and  leave 
him  exposed  to  the  darts  of  envy  and  calumny,  which  are 
always  dangerous,  but  most  in  a  foreign  country,  when  a  man 
stands  alone,  unsustained  by  friends  and  relations,  and  destitute 
of  aU  support. 

Polybius  teUs  us,  that  Xanthippus's  departure  was  related 
in  a  different  manner,  and  promises  to  teke  notice  of  it  in 
another  place :  but  that  part  of  his  history  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  We  read  in  ^Appian,  that  the  Carthaginians,  excited 
by  a  mean  and  det^table  jealousy  of  Xanthippus's  glory,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  that  they  should  stand  indebted  to 
Sparta  for  their  safety ;  upon  pretence  of  conducting  him  and 
his  attendants  back  with  honour  to  his  own  country,  with  a 
numerous  convoy  of  ships,  gave  private  orders  to  have  them 
all  put  to  death  in  their  passage ;  as  if  with  him  they  could 
have  buried  in  the  waves  for  ever  the  memory  of  his  services, 
and  their  horrid  ingratitude  to  him.* 

•  De  BtU,  P^,  p.  30. 

*  Tbii  peifidioM  action,  m  it  is  related  b^  Appian,  may  ponibly  be  trae,  when 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  certainly  a  chmI  and 
treacheNHis  people.  But  if  it  be  fact,  one  would  wonder  why  Pel^ius  should  re- 
serve Cor  another  occasion,  the  relation  of  an  incident  which  comes  in  most  property 
here,  as  it  Unifies  at  once  the  character  and  life  of  Xanthippus.  His  silence  there- 
foie  in  this  place  makes  me  think,  that  he  intended  to  bring  Xanthippus  again  upon 
the  staee ;  and  to  exhibit  him  to  the  reader  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which 
he  is  placed  by  Appian.  To  this  let  me  add,  that  it  showed  no  great  depth  of  po- 
licy in  the  Carthaginians,  to  Uke  this  method  of  despatching  him,  when  so  many 
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*  This  baUie/  says  '  Polybius,  '  though  not  so  considerable 
as  many  others,  may  yet  furnish  very  salutary  instructions ; 
which/  adds  that  author,  '  is  the  greatest  benefit  that  can  be 
reaped  from  the  study  of  history.' 

First,  ought  any  man  to  put  a  great  confidence  in  his  good 
fortune,  after  he  has  considered  the  fate  of  Regulus  ?  That 
general,  insolent  with  victory,  inexorable  to  the  conquered, 
scarcely  deigning  to  listen  to  them,  saw  himself  a  few  days 
after  vanquished  by  them,  and  made  their  prisoner.  Hannibal 
suggested  the  same  reflection  to  Scipio,  when  he  exhorted  him 
not  to  be  dazzled  with  the  success  of  his  arms.  Regulus,  said 
he,  would  have  been  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  uncommon 
instances  of  valour  and  felicity,  had  he,  after  the  victory  ob- 
tained in  this  very  country,  granted  our  fieithers  the  peace  which 
they  sued  for.  But  putting  no  bounds  to  his  ambition  and  the 
insolence  of  success,  the  greater  his  prosperity,  the  more  igno- 
minious was  his  fall.* 

In  the  second  place,  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Euripides  is 
here  seen  in  its  full  extent,  '  That  one  wise  head  is  wortli  a 
great  many  hands. 'f  A  single  man  here  changes  the  whole 
face  of  affairs.  On  one  hand,  he  defeats  troops  which  were 
thought  invincible ;  on  the  other,  he  revives  the  courage  of 
a  city  and  an  army,  whom  he  had  found  in  consternation  and 
despair. 

Such,  as  Polybius  observes,  is  the  use  which  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  study  of  history.     For  there  being  two  ways  of 

others  offered  which  were  less  liable  to  censure.  In  this  scheme  formed  for  his 
destruction,  not  only  himself,  but  all  his  followers,  were  to  be  murdered,  witlioat 
the  pretence  of  even  a  storm,  or  loss  of  one  single  Carthaginian,  to  cover  or  excuse 
the  perpetration  of  so  horrid  a  crime. 

«  lib.  i.  p.  36,  37. 

*  Inter  pauca  felicitatis  virtutisciue  exempla  M.  Atilins  quondam  in  hdc  eadem 
ievrk  fuisset,  si  victor  pacem  petentibus  dedisset  patribus  nostris.  Sed  non  statuendo 
tandem  felicitati  modum,  nee  cohibendo  efferentem  se  foilanam,  quanto  altins  eiatus 
erat,  eo  foedius  corruit.     Liv.  1.  xxx.  n  30. 

t  'n«  (»  o-a^iv  ^Xiufim  rmt  irtXXat  X**V^  ^^*  ^^  ^^J  ^^^  ^  improper  to  take 
notice  jn  this  place  (as  it  was  foi^otten  before)  of  a  mistake  of  the  learned  CasauboD, 
in  his  translation  of  a  passage  of  Polybius  concerning  Xanthippus.  The  passage  is 
this,  '£»  «r«  Mti  tkm*4nnrif  rnm  A«»s2du^vwy  &ii^»  tiv  AftM»w»iif  Ayttyiit  furt^nni^*, 
uai  ^^tCnf  i»  TMJr  vtX»fii»ms  txevrm,  ^ftfittTMv,  Which  is  thus  rendered  by  Casaubon: 
In  queis  [militibus  sc.  Onecift  allatis]  Xanthippus  quidam  fuit  Lacediemonios,  vir 
discipline  LAconic^  inibulus,  et  qui  rei  militaris  usum  mediocrem  babebat.  Whereas, 
agreeably  with  the  whole  character  and  conduct  of  Xanthippus,  I  take  the  sense  of 
this  passage  to  be,  *  a  man  formed  by  the  Spartan  discipline,  and  proportionably  [nut 
moderately]  skilful  in  militaiy  aflaiis.' 
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wrquiring  improvement  and  instruction,  first  by  one*s  own  experi- 
ence* and  secondly  by  that  of  other  men ;  it  is  much  more  wise  and 
useful  to  improve  by  other  men's  miscarriages  than  by  our  own. 

I  return  to  Regulus,  that  I  may  here  finish  what  relates  to 
him;  Polybius»  to  our  great  disappointment,  taking  no  further 
notice  of  that  general.* 

*  After  being  kept  some  years  in  prison,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  propose  an   exchange  of  prisoners.      He  had      ^.k 
been  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  would  return    juS^ 
in  case  he  proved  unsuccessful.     He  then  acquainted      ^^- 
the  senate  with  the  subject  of  his  voyage;  and  being  invited 
by  them  to  give  hb  opinion  freely,  he  answered,  that  he  could 
no  longer  do  it  as  a  senator,  having  lost  both  this  quality,  and 
that  of  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the  time  that  he  had  fellen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  but  he  did  not  refuse  to  offer  his 
thoughts  as  a  private  person.    This  was  a  very  deUcate  affair. 
Every  one  was  touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  so  great  a 
man.     '  He  needed  only/  says  Cicero,  'to  have  spoken  one 

•  AppiiD,  de  BeUo  Pun.  p.  2,  a     Cic.  de  Off.  1.  iii.  n.  99.  100.    AuL  Gel.  I.  \i. 
c.  4.     Senec.  Ep  99. 

*  This  silence  of  Pblybius  hts  prejodioed  a  great  inaoj  learned  men  against 
maoy  of  the  stories  told  of  Regulus's  oarbarous  treatment,  after  he  was  taken  by  the 
Carthaginians.  M.  RoUin  speaks  no  further  of  this  matter ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
give  my  reader  the  substance  of  what  is  brought  sgainst  the  general  belief  of  the 
jRoman  writers,  (as  well  historians  as  poets,)  and  of  Appian  on  this  subject.  First,  it 
is  urged,  that  Polybius  was  very  sensible  that  the  story  of  these  cruelties  was  fidse ; 
and  Sierefore,  that  he  might  not  disoblige  the  Romans,  by  contradicting  so  general 
a  belief,  he  chose  rather  to  be  silent  concerning  Regulus  after  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, than  to  violate  the  truth  of  history,  of  which  he  was  so  strict  an  observer. 
This  opinion  is  further  strengthened  (say  the  adversaries  of  this  belieQ  by  a  fragment 
of  Diodonis,  which  says,  that  the  wife  of  Regulus,  exasperated  at  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  Carthage,  occasioned,  as  she  imagined,  by  barbarous  usage,  penuaded 
her  sons  to  revenge  tlie  fate  of  their  father,  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  t^o  Cartha- 
ginian captives  (thought  to  be  Bostar  and  Hamilcar)  taken  in  the  sea-fight  against 
Sicily,  after  the  misfortune  of  Regulus,  and  put  into  her  bands  for  the  redemption  of 
her  husband.  One  of  these  died  by  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment;  and  the 
other,  by  the  care  of  the  senate,  who  detested  the  cruelty,  survived,  and  was  re- 
covered to  health.  This  treatment  of  the  captives,  and  the  resentmmt  of  the  senate 
on  that  account,  form  a  third  argument  or  presumption  against  the  truth  of  this 
story  of  Regulus,  which  is  thus  argued.  R^lus  dying  in  his  captivity  by  th^ 
usual  course  of  nature,  his  vrife,  thus  frustrated  of  her  hopes  of  redeeming  him  by 
the  exchange  of  her  captives,  treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity  in  consequence 
of  her  belief  of  the  ill  usage  which  Regulus  had  received.  The  senate  being  angry 
with  her  for  it,  to  give  some  colour  to  her  cruelties,  she  gave  out  among  her  acquaint- 
ance and  kindred,  that  her  husband  died  in  the  way  generally  related.  This,  like 
all  other  reports,  increased  gradually ;  and,  from  the  national  hatred  betwixt  the 
Caithaginians  and  Romans,  was  easily  and  generally  believed  by  the  latter.  How 
far  this  is  conclusive  against  the  testimonies  of  two  such  weighty  authors  as  Cicero 
and  Seneca  (to  say  nothing  of  the  poets)  is  left  to  the  jutlgraent  of  the  reader. 
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word,  and  it  would  have  restored  him  to  his  liberty,  ais  estate, 
his  dignity,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  country ;'  but  that 
word  appeared  to  him  contrary  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  state.  He  therefore  plainly  declared,  that  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  thought  of:  that  such 
an  example  would  be  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  republic : 
that  citizens  who  had  so  basely  surrendered  their  arms  to  the 
enemy,  were  unworthy  of  the  least  compassion,  and  incapable 
of  serving  their  country ;  that  with  regard  to  himself,  as  he 
was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  his  death  ought  to  be  considered 
as  nothing ;  whereas  they  had  in  their  hands  several  Cartha- 
ginian generals,  in  the  flower  of  their  age^  and  capable  of 
doing  their  country  great  services  for  many  years.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  senate  complied  with  so  generous  and 
unexampled  a  counsel  *The  illustrious  exile  therefore  left 
Rome,  in  order  to  return  to  Carthage,  unmoved  either  with 
the  deep  affliction  of  his  friends,  or  the  tears  of  his  wife  and 
children,  although  he  knew  but  too  well  the  grievous  torments 
which  were  prepared  for  him.  And  indeed,-  the  moment  his 
enemies  saw  him  returned  without  having  obtained  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  they  put  him  to  every  kind  of  torture 
their  barbarous  cruelty  could  invent.  They  imprisoned  him  for 
a  long  time  in  a  disnml  dungeon,  whence  (after  cutting  oflThis 
eye-lids)  they  drew  him  at  once  into  the  sun,  when  its  beams 
darted  the  strongest  heat.  They  next  put  him  into  a  kind  of 
chest  stuck  full  of  nails,  whose  points  wounding  him  did  not 
allow  him  a  moment's  ease  either  day  or  night.  Lastly,  after 
having  been  long  tormented  by  being  kept  for  ever  awake  in 
this  dreadful  torture,  his  merciless  enemies  nailed  him  to  a 
cross,  their  usual  punishment,  and  lefl  him  to  expire  on  it 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  man.  His  enemies,  by  de- 
priving him  of  s(Hne  days,  perhaps  years,  of  life,  brought  efer- 
nal  infamy  on  themselves. 

^The  blow  which  the  Romans  had  received  in  Africa  did 
not  discourage  them.  Hiey  made  greater  preparations  than 
before,  to  retrieve  their  loss ;  and  put  to  sea,  the  following 
campaign,  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels.  The  Carthagini- 
ans sailed  out  to  meet  them  wiUi  two  hundred;   but  were 

Honl.  1.  iii.  Od.  3.  b  Pblyb;  1.  i.  p.  37. 
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beaten  in  an  engagement  fought  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  their  ships  were  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  latter  sailed  into  Africa  to  take  in  the  few  soldiers 
who  had  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  after  the  defeat  of 
RegulcES ;  and  had  defended  themselves  vigorously  in  *  Clupea, 
where  they  had  been  unsuccessfully  besieged. 

Here  again  we  are  astonished  that  the  Romans,  after  so 
considerable  a  victory,  and  ^ith  so  lai^  a  fleet,  should  sail  into 
Africa,  only  to  brmg  from  thence  a  small  garrison ;  whereas 
they  might  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  it,  since  Regulus, 
with  much  fewer  forces,  had  almost  completed  it 

*  The  Romans,  on  their  return,  were  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
which  almost  destroyed  their  whole  fleet.  ^The  like  misfortune' 
befell  them  also  the  following  year.  However,  they  consoled 
themselves  for  this  double  loss,  by  a  victory  which  they  gained 
over  Asdrubal,  from  whom  they  took  near  a  hundred  and  forty 
elephants.  This  news  being  brought  to  Rome,  filled  the  whole 
city  with  joy ;  not  only  because  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
army  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  loss  of  their  ele- 
phants, but  chiefly  because  this  victory  had  inspired  the  land 
forces  with  fresh  courage ;  who,  since  the  defeat  of  Regulus, 
had  not  dared  to  venture  upon  an  engagement ;  so  great  was 
the  terror  with  which  those  formidable  animals  had  filled  the 
minds  of  all  the  soldiers.  It  was  therefore  judged  proper  to 
make  a  greater  efibrt  than  ever,  in  order  to  finish,  if  possible, 
a  war  which  had  continued  fourteen  years.  The  two  consuls 
set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  arriving  in  Sicily, 
formed  the  bold  design  of  besieging  Lilybseum.  This  was  the 
strongest  town  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed,  and  the  loss 
of  it  would  be  attended  with  that  of  every  part  of  the  island 
and  open  to  the  Romans  a  free  passage  into  Africa. 

^  The  reader  will  suppose,  that  the  utmost  ardour  was  shown, 
both  in  the  assault  and  defence  of  the  place.  Imilcon  was 
governed  there,  with  ten  thousand  regular  forces,  exclusive  of 
Uie  inhabitants;  and  Hannibal,  the  son  of  HamQcar,  soon 
brought  him  as  many  more  from  Carthage ;  he  having,  with 

e  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  38—40  d  p.  41,  42.  e  Ibid.  1.  i.  p.  44—50. 
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the  most  intrepid  courage,  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy^s 
fleet,  and  arrived  happily  in  the  port 

The  Romans  had  not  lost  any  time.  Having  brought  for- 
ward their  engines,  they  beat  down  several  towers  with  their 
battering  rams;  and  gaining  ground  daily,  they  made  such 
progress,  as  gave  the  besieged,  who  now  were  closely  pressed, 
some  fears.  The  governor  saw  plainly  that  there  was  no  other 
way  left  to  save  the  city,  but  by  firing  the  engines  of  the  be- 
siegers. Having  therefore  prepared  his  forces  for  this  enter- 
prise, he  sent  them  out  at  daybreak  with  torches  in  their  hands, 
tow,  and  all  kind  of  combustible  matters ;  and  at  the  same 
time  attacked  all  the  engines.  The  Romans  exerted  their 
utmost  efforts  to  repel  them,  and  the  engagement  was  very 
bloody.  Every  man,  assailant  as  well  as  defendant,  stood  to 
his  post,  and  chose  to  die  rather  than  quit  it.  .  At  last,  after 
a  long  resistance  and  dreadful  slaughter,  the  besieged  sounded 
a  retreat,  and  left  the  Romans  in  possession  of  their  works. 
This  conflict  being  over,  Hannibal  embarked  in  the  night,  and 
concealing  his  departure  from  the  enemy,  sailed  for  Drepanum, 
where  Adherbal  commanded  for  the  Carthaginians.  Drepanum 
was  advantageously  situated  ;  having  a  commodious  port,  and 
lying  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from  Lilybseum ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  bad  been  always  very  desirous  of  pre- 
serving it. 

The  Romans,  animated  by  their  late  success,  renewed  the 
attack  with  greater  vigour  than  ever ;  the  besieged  not  daring 
to  make  a  second  attempt  to  bum  their  machines,  so  much 
were  they  disheartened  by  the  ill  success  of  the  former.  But 
a  furious  wind  rising  suddenly,  some  mercenary  soldiers  re- 
presented to  the  governor,  that  now  was  the  favourable  oppoi- 
tunity  for  them  to  fire  the  engines  of  the  besiegers,  especially 
as  the  wind  blew  full  against  them ;  and  they  offered  them- 
selves for  the  enterprise.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  accord- 
ingly they  were  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary.  In  a 
moment  the  fire  caught  all  the  engines ;  and  the  Romans 
could  not  possibly  extinguish  it,  because  the  flames  being  spread 
instantly  every  where,  the  wind  carried  the  sparks  and  smoke 
full  in  their  eyes,  so  that  they  could  not  see  where  to  apply 
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relief;  whereas  their  enemies  saw  clearly  where  to  aim  their 
strokes,  and  throw  their  fire.  This  accident  made  the  Romans 
lose  all  hopes  of  being  ever  able  to  carry  the  place  by  force. 
They  therefore  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  raised  a  strong 
line  of  contravallation  round  the  town  ;  and»  dispersing  their 
army  in  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  effect  by 
time,  what  they  found  themselves  absolutely  unable  to  perform 
any  other  way. 

^When  the  transactions  of  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  and  the 
loss  of  part  of  the  forces,  were  known  at  Rome,  the  citizens,  so 
far  from  desponding  at  this  ill  news,  seemed  to  be  fired  with 
new  vigour.  Every  man  strove  to  be  foremost  in  the  muster 
roU ;  so  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  raised,  who,  crossing  the  strait,  mardied  by  land  to 
join  the  besiegers. 

^  At  the  same  time,  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  consul,  formed 
a  design  of  attacking  Adherbal  in  Drepanum.  He  x.  m. 
thought  himself  sure  of  surprising  him,  because,  after  Afa^m 
the  loss  lately  sustained  by  the  Romans  at  Lilybseum,  ^^' 
the  enemy  could  not  imagine  that  they  would  venture  out 
again  at  sea.  Flushed  with  these  hopes,  he  sailed  out  with 
his  fleet  in  the  night,  the  better  to  conceal  his  design.  But  he 
had  to  do  with  an  active  general,  whose  vigilance  he  could  not 
elude,  and  who  did  not  even  give  him  time  to  draw  up  his 
ships  in  line  of  battle,  but  feQ  vigorously  upon  him  whilst  his 
fleet  was  in  disorder  and  confusion.  The  Carthaginians  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Of  the  Roman  fleet,  only  thirty  vessels 
got  off,  which  being  in  company  with  the  consul,  fled  with  him, 
and  got  away  in  the  best  manner  they  conld  along  the  coast. 
AH  the  rest,  amounting  to  fourscore  and  thirteen,  with  the 
men  on  board  them,  were  taken  by  the  Carthaginians ;  a  few 
soldiers  excepted,  who  had  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  their 
vessels.  This  victory  displayed  as  much  the  prudence  and 
valour  of  Adherbal,  as  it  reflected  shame  and  ignominy  on  the 
Roman  consul. 

^  Junius,  his  colleague,  was  neither  more  prudent  nor  more 
fortunate  than  himself,  but  lost  his  whole  fleet  by  his  ill  con- 
duct.    Endeavouring  to   atone   for  his  misfortune  by  some 

fPolyb.  p.  50.  « Ibid.  p.  SI.  k  ibid.  p.  &i— 59. 
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considerable  action,  he  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Eryx,*  and  by  that  means  got  the  city  soireii- 
dered  to  him.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  stood  the 
temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  which  was  certainly  the  most  bean- 
tiful  as  well  as  the  richest  of  all  the  Sicilian  temples.  The 
city  stood  a  little  below  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  and  the 
only  access  to  it  was  by  a  road  very  long  and  veiy  rugged. 
Junius  posted  one  part,  of  his  troops  upon  the  top,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  imagining  that  he  now 
had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  father 
of  the  famous  Hannibal,  found  means  to  get  into  the  city, 
which  lay  between  the  two  camps  of  the  enemy,  and  there 
fortified  himself  From  this  advantageous  post  he  harassed 
the  Romans  incessantly  for  two  years.  One  can  scarce  con- 
ceive how  it  was  possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  defend 
themselves,  when  thus  attacked  from  both  the  siunmit  and  foot 
of  the  mountain ;  and  unable  to  get  provisions,  but  from  a 
Uttle  port,  which  was  the  only  one  open  to  them.  By  such 
enterprises  as  these,  the  abilities  and  prudent  courage  of  a 
general,  are  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  discovered,  than  by  the 
winning  of  a  battle. 

^  For  five  years,  nothing  memorable  was  performed  on  either 
side.  The  Romans  had  imagined  that  their  land  forces  would 
alone  be  capable  of  fini^ing  the  siege  of  LilybsBum :  but  as 
they  saw  it  protracted  beyond  their  expectation,  they  returned 
to  their  first  plan,  and  made  extraordinary  efibrts  to  fit  out  a 
new  fleet  The  public  treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb ;  but  this 
want  was  supplied  by  the  zeal  of  individuals ;  so  ardent  was 
the  love  which  the  Romans  bore  their  country.  Every  man, 
according  to  his  circumstances,  contributed  to  the  common 
expense ;  and,  upon  public  security,  advanced  money,  without 
the  least  scruple,  for  an  expedition  on  which  the  glory  and 
safety  of  Rome  depended.  One  man  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his 
own  chaige ;  another  was  equipped  by  the  contributions  of 
A.  M.  two  or  three ;  so  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  two  hun- 
a^rL.  ^^^^  w^^  ready  for  sailing.  The  command  was  given 
^'      to  Lutatius  the  consul,  who  immediately  put  to  sea. 

i  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  59—62. 

*  A  city  and  moanUifi  of  Sicily. 
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The  enemy's  fleet  had  retired  into  Africa :  the  consul  there- 
fore easily  seized  upon  all  the  advantageous  posts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lilybsam ;  and  foreseeing  that  he  should  soon  be 
forced  to  fight,  he  omitted  no  precautions  to  ensure  success ; 
and  employed  the  interval  in  exercising  his  soldiers  and  seamen 
at  sea. 

He  was  soon  informed  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  drew  near, 
under  the  command  of  Hanno,  who  landed  in  a  small  island 
called  Hiera,  opposite  to  Drepanum.  His  design  was  to  reach 
Eryx  undiscovered  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  supply  the  army 
there ;  to  reinforce  his  troops,  and  take  Barca  on  board  to 
assist  him  in  the  expected  engagement.  But  the  consul,  sus- 
pecting his  intention,  was  beforehand  with  him ;  and  having 
assembled  all  his  best  forces,  sailed  for  the  small  island  "^iEgusa, 
which  lay  near  the  other.  He  acquainted  his  officers  with  the 
design  he  had  of  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  morrow.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  daybreak,  he  prepared  to  engage :  unfortunately 
the  wind  was  fevourable  for  the  enemy,  which  made  him  hesi- 
tate whether  he  should  give  him  battle.  But  considering  that 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  when  unloaded  of  its  provisions,  would 
become  lighter  and  more  fit  for  action  ;  and,  besides,  would  be 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  forces  and  presence  of  Barca 
he  came  to  a  resolution  at  once ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  foul 
weather,  made  directly  to  the  enemy.  The  consul  had  choice 
fi>rces,  able  seamen,  and  excellent  ships,  built  after  the  model 
of  a  galley  that  had  been  lately  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and 
which  was  the  completest  in  its  kind  that  had  ever  been  seen. 
The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  destitute  of  aL 
these  advantages.  As  they  had  been  the  entire  masters  at  sea 
for  some  years,  and  the  Romans  did  not  once  dare  to  face  them« 
they  held  them  in  the  highest  contempt,  and  looked  upon 
themselves  as  invincible.  On  the  first  report  of  the  enemy 
being  in  motion,  the  Cardiaginians  had  put  to  sea  a  fleet  fitted 
out  in  haste,  as  appeared  from  every  circumstance  of  it :  the 
soldiers  and  seamen  being  all  mercenaries,  newly  levied,  with- 
out the  least  experience,  resolution,  or  zeal,  since  it  was  not 
for  their  own  country  they  were  going  to  fight.  This  soon 
appeared  in  the  engagement     They  could  not  sustain  the  first 

*  These  islands  are  also  called  .Agates. 
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attack.  Fifty  of  their  vessels  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken, 
with  their  whole  crews.  The  rest,  favoured  by  a  wind  which 
rose  very  seasonably  for  them,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  little  island  from  whence  they  had  sailed.  There  were 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  consul  sailed 
immediately  for  Lilybseum,  and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
the  besiegers. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  arrived  at  Carthage,  it  occa- 
sioned so  much  the  greater  surprise  and  terror,  as  it  was  less 
expected.  The  senate,  however,  did  not  lose  their  courage, 
though  they  saw  themselves  quite  unable  to  continue  the  war. 
As  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea,  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  Carthaginians  to  send  either  provisions,  or  reinforce- 
ments, to  the  armies  in  Sicily.  An  express  was  therefore  im- 
mediately despatched  to  Barca,  the  general  there,  empowering 
him  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper.  Barca,  so  long  as  he 
had  room  to  entertain  the  least  hopes,  had  done  every  thing 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  the 
most  consummate  wisdom.  But  having  now  no  resource  left, 
he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  consul,  in  order  to  treat  about  a 
peace.  *  Prudence,'  says  Polybius,  '  consists  in  knowing  how 
to  resist  and  yield  at  a  seasonable  juncture.'  Lutatius  was  noi 
insensible  how  tired  the  Romans  were  grown  of  a  war,  which 
had  exhausted  them  both  of  men  and  money;  and  thedreadftil 
consequences  which  had  attended  on  Regulus's  inexorable  and 
imprudent  obstinacy,  were  fresh  in  his  memory.  He  therefore 
complied  without  difficulty,  and  dictated  the  following  treaty. 

Thbrb  shall  bb  pbacb  bktwsbn  Romb  anp  Carthage 
(in  casb  thb  Roman  pboplb  approve  of  it)  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  :  The  Carthaginians  shall  evacuate 
ALL  Sicily  ;  shall  no  longer  make  war  upon  Hibro, 
the  Syracubans,  or  their  allibs  :  They  shall  restorb 
to  the  Romans,  without  ransom,  all  the  prisoners 
which  they  have  taken  from  them  ;  and  pay  them, 
wrrniN  twenty  years,  *two  thousand  two  hundred 
Euboic   talents   of    silver,  t      It  is  worth  the  reader's 

*  This  sum  amounts  to  near  six  millions  one  hundred  and  e>ghty  thousand  French 
Kvres. 
t  &\5,(mi,  English  money. 
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remarking,  by  the  way,  the  simple,  exact,  and  clear  terms  in 
which  this  treaty  is  expressed;  that,  in  so  short  a  compass, 
adjusts  the  interests  of  two  powerful  republics  and  their  allies, 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

When  these  conditions  were  brought  to  Rome,  the  people, 
not  approving  of  them,  sent  ten  commissioners  to  Sicily,  to 
terminate  the  affair.  ^  These  made  no  alteration  as  to  the 
substance  of  the  treaty;  only  shortening  the  time  appointed 
for  the  payment,  reducing  it  to  ten  years :  a  thousand  talents 
were  added  to  the  sum  that  had  been  stipulated,  which  were 
to  be  paid  immediately ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  required 
to  depart  out  of  all  the  islands  situated  between  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Sardinia  was  not  comprehended  in  this  treaty ;  but 
they  gave  it  up  by  another  treaty  which  was  made  some  years 
afterwards. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  one  of  the  longest  men- 
tioned in  history,  since  it  continued  twenty-four  years     a.  m. 
without  intermission.    The  obstinacy,  in  disputing  for  A.^!^h. 
empire,  was  equal  on  either  side :  the  same  resolu-    x^k^. 
tion,  the  same  greatness  of  soul,  in  forming  as  well   ahw'.  c. 
as  in  executing  of  projects,  being  conspicuous  on  both       ^^ 
sides.     The  Carthaginians  had  the  superiority  in  their  ac- 
quaintance with  naval  affairs  ;  in  their  skill  in  the  construction 
of  their  vessels ;   the  working  of  them ;   the  experience  and 
capacity  of  their  pilots ;  the  knowledge  of  coasts,  shallows, 
roads,  and  winds ;  and  in  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth, 
which  furnished  all  the  expenses  of  so  long  and  obstinate  a 
war.    The  Romans  had  none  of  these  advantages ;  but  their 
courage,  zeal  for  the  public  good,  love  of  their  country,  and  a 
noble  emulation  of  glory,  supplied  all  other  deficiencies.     We 
are  astonished  to  see  a  nation,  so  raw  and  inexperienced  in 
naval  affiurs,  not  only  making  head  against  a  people  who  were 
better  skilled  in  them,  and  more  powerful  than  any  that  had 
ever  been  before ;  but  even  gaining  several  victories  over  them 
at  sea.     No  difficulties  or  calamities  could  discourage  them. 
They  certainly  would  not  have  thought  of  peace,  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Carthaginians  demanded  it.    One 

k  Fdvb.L  m.  p.  182. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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anfortonate  campaign  dispirits  the  latter ;  whereas  the  Romant 
are  not  shaken  by  a  succession  of  them. 

As  to  soldiers,  there  was  no  comparison  between  those  oi 
Rome  and  Carthage,  the  former  being  infinitely  superior  in 
point  of  courage.  Among  the  generals  who  commanded  in 
this  war,  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  was,  doubtless,  the  most 
conspicuous  for  his  bravery  and  prudence. 

The  Libyan  War;  or  againft  the  Mercenariee. — ^  The  war 
which  the  Carthaginians  waged  against  the  Romans,  was 
*  succeeded  immediately  by  another,  which,  though  of  much 
shorter  continuance,  was  infinitely  more  dangerous ;  as  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of  the  republiei  and  attended  with 
such  cruelty  and  barbarity,  as  is  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in 
history ;  I  mean  the  war  which  the  Carthaginians  were  obUged 
to  sustain  against  their  mercenary  troops,  who  had  sensed 
under  them  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  conunonly  called  the 
African  or  Libyan  war.f  It  continued  only  three  years  and  a 
half,  but  was  a  very  bloody  one.    The  occasion  of  it  was  this: 

"^  As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Romans, 
Hamilcar,  having  carried  to  lilybseum  the  forces  which  were 
in  Eryx,  resigned  his  commission ;  and  left  to  Gisgo,  governor 
of  the  place,  the  care  of  transporting  these  forces  into  Africa. 
Gisgo,  as  though  he  had  foreseen  what  would  happen,  did  not 
ship  them  all  off  at  once,  but  in  small  and  separate  parties,  in 
order  that  those  who  came  first  might  be  paid  off,  and  sent 
home,  before  the  arrival  of  the  rest  This  conduct  evinced 
great  forecast  and  wisdom,  but  was  not  seconded  equally  at 
Carthage.  As  the  republic  had  been  exhausted  by  the  expense 
of  a  long  war,  and  the  payment  of  near  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Romans  on  signing  the  peace,  the 
forces  were  not  paid  off  in  proportion  as  they  arrived ;  but  it 
was  thought  proper  to  wait  for  the  rest,  in  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing from  them  (when  they  should  be  iJl  together)  a  remission 
of  some  part  of  their  arrears.    This  was  the  first  oversight. 

Here  we  discover  the  genius  of  a  state  composed  of  mer- 
chants, who   know   the   full  value  of  money,  but  are  little 

'  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  65—89.  ■  Ibid.  p.  66. 

*  The  same  year  that  the  Arst  Punic  war  ended. 

f  Aud  sometimes  J^tvMi*,  or  the  war  with  the  mercenanes 
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acquainted  with  that  of  the  services  of  soldiers ;  who 
for  bloody  as  though  it  were  an  article  of  trade,  and  always  go 
to  the  cheapest  market.  In  such  a  republic^  when  an  exi- 
gency is.  onoe  answefed,  the  merit  of  services  is  no  longer 
remembered. 

These  soldiers,  most  of  whom  came  to  Carthage,  having 
been  long  accustomed  to  a  Ucentious  life,  caused  great  dis- 
turbances in  the  city ;  to  remedy  which,  it  was  proposed  to 
their  oflSoers,  to  march  them  all  to  a  little  neighbouring  town 
called  Sicca,  and  there  supply  them  with  whatever  was  neces- 
i»ary  for  their  snbsistmce,  till  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  their 
oonqianioos ;  and  that  then  they  should  all  be  paid  off,  and 
sent  home.    This  was  a  second  oversight. 

A  third  was,  the  refusing  to  let  them  leave  their  baggage, 
their  wives,  and  children  in  Carthage,  as  they  desired ;  and  the 
forcing  them  to  remove  these  to  Sicca;  whereas,  had  they 
staid  in  Carthage,  they  would  have  been  in  a  manner  so  many 
hostages* 

Being  all  met  together  at  Sicca,  they  began  (having  little 
else  to  do)  to  compute  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which  they 
made  amount  to  much  more  than  was  really  due  to  them. 
To  this  computation,  they  added  the  mighty  promises  which 
had  been  made  them,  at  diflferent  times,  as  an  encouragement 
for  them  to  do  their  duty ;  and  pretended  that  these  likewise 
ought  to  be  Ixought  into  the  account  Hanno,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Africa,  and  had  been  sent  to  them  from  the  magis- 
strates  of  Carthage,  proposed  to  them  to  consent  to  some 
abatement  of  their  arrears ;  and  to  content  themselves  with 
receiving  a  part,  in  consideration  <^  the  great  distress  to  which 
the  commonwealth  was  reduced,  and  its  present  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances. The  reader  will  easily  guess  how  such  a  proposal 
was  received.  Complaints,  murmurs,  seditious  and  insolent 
clamours,  were  every  where  heard.  These  troops  being  com- 
posed of  different  nations,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another's 
knguage,  were  incapable  of  hearing  reason  when  they  once 
mutinied.  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Ligurians;  inhabitants  of  the 
Balearic  isles ;  Greeks,  the  greatest  part  of  them  slaves  or 
deserters,  and  a  very  great  number  of  Africans,  composed 
these  mercenary  forces.     Transported  with  rage,  they  imme- 

n2 
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diately  break  up,  maich  towmrds  Carthage,  (being  apwaids  of 
twenty  thousand,)  and  encamp  at  Tunis,  not  fiir  from  thai 
metropolis. 

The  Carthaginians  discovered  too  btte  their  enor.  There 
was  no  compliance,  how  grovelling  soever,  to  which  they  did 
not  stoop,  to  soothe  these  exasperated  scddiers :  who,  on  their 
side,  practised  every  knavish  art  which  could  be  thought  oC 
in  order  to  extort  money  from  them.  When  one  point  was 
gained,  they  inunediately  had  recourse  to  a  new  artifice,  od 
which  to  ground  some  new  demand.  Was  their  pay  settled 
beyond  the  agreement  made  with  them,  they  still  would  be 
reimbursed  for  the  losses  which  they  pretended  to  have  sus- 
tained, either  by  the  death  of  their  horses,  by  the  excessive 
price  which,  at  certain  times,  they  had  paid  for  bread-corn ; 
and  still  insisted  on  the  recompense  which  had  been  promised 
them.  As  nothing  could  be  fixed,  the  Carthaginians,  with 
great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to  refer  themselves  to  the 
opinion  of  some  general  who  had  commanded  in  Sicily.  Ac- 
cordingly they  pitched  upon  Gisgo,  who  had  always  been  very 
acceptable  to  them.  This  general  harangued  them  in  a  mild 
and  insinuating  manner ;  recalled  to  their  memories  the  long 
time  they  had  been  in  the  Carthaginian  service  ;  the  consider* 
able  sums  they  had  received  from  the  republic ;  and  granted 
almost  all  their  demands. 

The  treoty  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  irfien 
two  mutineers  occasioned  a  tumult  in  every  part  of  the  camp. 
One  of  those  was  Spendius  a  Capuan,  who  had  been  a  slave  at 
Rome,  and  had  fled  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  tali  and 
bold:  The  fear  he  was  under,  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
formei  master,  by  whom  he  was  sure  to  be  hanged,  (as  was 
the  custom,)  prompted  him  to  break  oiF  the  agreement  He  was 
seconded  by  one  Matho,*  who  had  been  very  active  in  forming 
the  conspiracy.  These  two  represented  to  the  Africans,  that 
die  instant  after  their  companions  should  be  dischaiged  and 
sent  home,  they,  being  thus  left  alone  in  their  own  country, 

*  Matho  wai  aa  African,  and  frae  born;  but  as  he  liad  bean  active  in  laiaing 
the  rebellion,  an  accommodation  would  have  ruined  bim.  He,  therefore,  despairing 
of  a  pardon,  embraced  the  interests  of  Spendius  with  more  zeal  than  any  of  the 
rebds;  and  ftrrt  insinvated  to  the  Africans  the  danger  of  conclnding  a  peace,  as  Ibis 
would  leave  them  alone,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  their  old  masters.  Polyb.  p.  96. 
•fit.  GronoT. 
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would  fiill  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
would  take  vengeance  apon  them  for  the  oommon  rebellion. 
This  was  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  fury.  They  immediately 
made  choice  of  Spendius  and  Matho  for  their  chiefs.  No 
remonstrances  were  heard ;  and  whoever  offered  to  make  any, 
was  immediately  put  to  death.  They  ran  to  Gisgo's  tent, 
plundered  it  of  the  money  designed  for  the  payment  of  the 
forces :  dragged  that  general  himself  to  prison,  with  all  his 
attendants ;  after  having  treated  them  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nities. All  the  cities  of  Africa,  to  whom  they  had  sent  depu- 
ties to  exhort  them  to  recover  their  liberty,  came  over  to  them, 
Utica  and  Hippacra  excepted,  which  they  therefore  immediately 
besieged. 

Carthage  had  never  been  before  exposed  to  such  imminent 
danger.  The  citizens  individually  drew  each  his  subsistence 
from  the  rents  or  revenues  of  their  lands,  and  the  public 
expenses  from  the  tribute  paid  by  Africa.  But  all  this  was 
stopped  at  once;  and  (a  much  worse  circumstance)  was 
turned  against  them.  They  found  themselves  destitute  of  arms 
and  forces,  either  for  sea  or  land ;  of  all  necessary  preparations 
either  for  the  sustaining  of  a  siege,  or  the  equipping  of  a  fleet ; 
and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  without  any  hopes  of 
foreign  assistance,  either  from  their  friends  or  allies. 

They  might,  in  some  sense,  impute  to  themselves  the  dis* 
tress  to  which  they  were  reduced.  During  the  last  war,  they 
had  treated  the  Afncah  nations  with  the  utmost  rigour,  by 
imposing  excessive  tributes  on  them,  in  the  exaction  of  which, 
no  allowance  was  made  for  poverty  and  extreme  misery ;  and 
governors,  such  as  Hanno,  were  treated  with  the  greater  re- 
spect^ the  more  severe  they  had  been  in  levying  those  tributes. 
So  that  no  great  efforts  were  necessary  to  prevail  upon  the 
Africans  to  engage  in  this  rebellion.  At  the  very  first  signal 
that  was  made,  it  broke  out,  and  in  a  moment  became  general. 
The  women,  who  had  often,  with  the  deepest  affliction,  seen 
their  husbands  and  Others  dragged  to  prison  for  non-payment,, 
were  more  exasperated  than  the  men ;  and  with  pleasure  gave 
up  all  their  ornaments  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  so 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  after  paying  all  they  had  promised 
ihe  soldiers,  found  themselves  still  in  the  midst  of  plenty :  an 
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instructive  lesson,  says  Polybius,  to  ministers,  how  a  people 
should  be  treated ;  as  it  teaches  them  to  look,  not  only  to  die 
present  occasion,  but  to  extend  their  views  to  futurity. 

The  Carthaginians,  notwithstanding  their  present  distress, 
did  not  despond,  but  made  the  most  extraordinary  ^brts. 
The  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  Hanno.  Troops  were 
levied  by  land  and  sea ;  horse  as  well  as  foot.  All  citizens, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  mustered;  mercenaries  were 
invited  from  all  parts ;  and  all  the  ships  which  the  repablic  had 
left  were  refitted. 

The  rebels  discovered  no  less  ardour.  We  related  before, 
that  they  had  formed  the  siege  of  the  two  only  cities  triucli 
refused  to  join  them.  Their  army  was  now  increased  to 
seventy  thousand  men.  After  detachmoits  had  been  drawn 
from  it  to  carry  on  those  sieges,  th^y  pitched  their  camp  at 
Tunis;  and  thereby  held  Carthage  in  a  kind  of  blockade,  fill- 
ing it  with  perpetual  alarms,  and  frequendy  advancing  up  to 
its  very  walls  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

Hanno  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Utica,  and  gained  a 
considerable  advantage,  which,  had  he  made  a  proper  use  of 
it,  might  have  proved  decisive :  but  entering  the  city,  and  only 
diverting  himself  there,  the  mercenaries,  who  had  retreated  to 
a  neighbouring  hill  covered  with  trees,  hearing  how  careless 
the  enemy  were,  poured  down  upon  them ;  found  the  soldiers 
straggling  in  all  parts;  took  and  plundered  the  camp,  and 
seized  upon  all  the  supplies  that  had  been  brought  firaim  Car- 
tilage for  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  Nor  was  this  tiie  only 
error  committed  by  Hanno ;  and  errors,  in  such  critical  junc- 
tures, are  much  the  most  &tal.  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca, 
was  therefore  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  general  an- 
swered the  idea  which  had  been  entertained  of  him ;  and  his 
first  success  was  the  obliging  the  rebels  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Utica.  He  then  marched  against  their  army  which  was  en- 
camped near  Carthage ;  defeated  part  of  it,  and  seized  almost 
all  their  advantageous  posts.  These  successes  revived  the 
courage  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  arrival  of  a  young  Numidian  nobleman,  Naravasus  by 
name,  who,  out  of  esteem  for  the  person  and  merit  of  Barca, 
joined  him  with  two  thousand  Numidians,  was  of  great  service 
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io  that  general.  Animated  by  this  reinforcement,  he  fell  upon 
the  lebeb,  who  had  cooped  him  up  in  a  valley ;  killed  ten 
thousand  of  them,  and  took  four  thousand  prisoners.  The 
young  Numidian  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  thb  battle. 
Barca  took  into  his  troops  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as  were 
desirous  of  being  enlisted,  and  gave  the  rest  free  liberty  to  go 
wherever  they  pleased,  on  condition  that  they  should  never 
take  up  arms  any  more  against  the  Carthaginians ;  otherwise, 
.that  ^very  man  of  them,  if  taken,  should  be  put  to  death.  This 
conduct  proves  the  wisdom  of  that  general.  He  thought  this 
a  better  expedient  than  extreme  severity.  And  indeed  where 
a  multitude  of  mutineers  are  concerned,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  have  been  drawn  in  by  the  persuasions  of  the  most  hot- 
headed, or  through  fear  of  the  most  furious,  clemency  seldom 
fiiib  of  being  successful. 

Spendius,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  fearing  that  this  affected 
lenity  of  Barca  migfat  occasion  a  defection  among  his  troops, 
thought  the  only  expedient  left  him  to  prevent  it,  would  be,  to 
strike  some  sigiml  blow,  which  would  deprive  them  of  all  hopes 
of  being  ever  reconciled  to  the  enemy.  With  this  view,  after 
having  read  to  them  some  fictitious  letters,  by  which  advice 
was  given  him,  of  a  secret  design  concerted  betwixt  some 
of  their  comrades  and  Gisgo  for  rescuing  him  out  of  prison, 
where  he  had  been  so  long  detained ;  he  brought  them  to  the 
barbarous  resolution  of  murdering  him  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners ;  and  any  man,  who  durst  oflEer  any  milder  counsel^ 
was  immediately  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Accordingly,  this 
unfortunate  general,  and  seven  hundred  prisonen  who  were 
confined  with  him,  were  brought  out  to  the  front  of  the  camp, 
where  Gisgo  fell  the  first  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest 
Their  hands  were  cut  off,  their  thighs  brdcen,  and  their  bodies, 
still  breathing,  were  thrown  into  a  hole.  The  Carthaginians 
sent  a  herald  to  demand  their  remains,  in  order  to  pay  them 
the  last  sad  office,  but  were  refused ;  and  the  herald  was  fur- 
ther told,  that  whoever  presumed  to  come  upon  the  like  errand« 
should  meet  with  Gisgo's  fate.  And,  indeed,  the  rebels  imme* 
diately  came  to  the  unanimous  resolution,  of  treating  all  such 
Carthaginians  as  should  fall  into  their  hands  in  the  same  bar- 
barous manner ;  and  decreed  farther,  that  if  any  of  their  allien 
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were  taken^  they  should,  after  their  hands  were  cut  ofl^  be  seot 
back  to  Carthage.  This  bloody  resolutioD  was  but  too  punctually 
executed. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  just  beginning  to  breathe,  as  it 
were,  and  recover  their  spirits,  when  a  number  of  unliicky  ac- 
cidents plunged  them  again  into  fresh  dangers.  .  A  division  aioae 
among  their  generals;  and  the  provisions,  of  which  they  wepe 
in  extreme  necessity,  coming  to  them  by  sea,  were  all  cast  away 
in  a  storm.  But  the  misfortune  which  they  most  keenly  Mt^ 
was,  the  sudden  defection  of  the  two  only  cities  which  till  then 
had  preserved  their  all^iance,  and  in  all  times  adhered  invio* 
lably  to  the  commonwealth.  These  were  Utica  and  Hippacra. 
These  cities,  without  the  least  reason,  or  even  so  much  as  a 
pretence,  went  over  at  once  to  the  rebels;  and,  transported 
with  the  like  rage  and  fury,  murdered  the  governor,  with  the 
garrison  sent  to  their  relief;  and  carried  their  inhumanity  so 
far,  as  to  refuse  their  dead  bodies  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
demanded  them  back  in  order  for  burial. 

The  rebels,  animated  by  so  much  success,  laid  siege  to  Car* 
thage,  but  were  obliged  immediately  to  raise  it.  They  never* 
theless  continued  the  war.  Having  drawn  together,  into  one 
body,  all  their  own  troops  and  those  of  the  allies,  (making  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  men  in  all,)  they  watched  the  motions 
of  Hamilcar's  army,  but  carefully  kept  their  own  on  the  hills ; 
and  avoided  coming  down  into  the  plains,  because  the  enemy 
would  there  have  had  too  great  an  advantage  over  them,  on 
account  of  their  elephants  and  cavalry.  Hamilcar,  more  skilftd 
in  the  art  of  war  than  they,  never  exposed  himself  to  any  of 
their  attacks ;  but  taking  advantage  of  their  oversi^ts,  often 
dispossessed  them  of  their  posts,  if  their  soldiers  straggled  but 
ever  so  little  ;  and  harassed  them  a  thousand  ways.  Such  of 
them  as  fell  into  his  hands,  were  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  At 
last,  he  surprised  them  at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  it, 
and  shut  them  up  in  a  post  which  was  so  situated,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  out  of  it.  Not  daring  to  venture  a 
battle,  and  being  unable  to  get  off,  they  began  to  fortify  their 
camp,  and  surrounded  it  with  ditches  and  intrenchments.  But 
an  enemy  among  themselves,  and  which  was  much  more  for- 
midable, had  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  extremity :  this  was 
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hunger,  which  was  so  raging,  that  they  at  last  ate  one  another; 
Divine  Providence,  says  Polybias,  thas  revenging  upon  them- 
selves the  barbarous  cruelty  they  had  exercised  on  othera. 
They  now  had  no  resource  left ;  and  knew  but  too  well  the 
punishments  which  would  be  inflicted  on  them,  in  case  they 
should  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  such 
bloody  scenes  as  had  been  acted  by  them,  they  did  not  so 
much  as  think  of  peace,  or  of  coming  to  an  accommodation. 
They  had  sent  to  their  forces  encamped  at  Tunis  for  assistance, 
but  with  no  success.  In  the  mean  time  the  famine  increased 
daily.  They  had  first  eaten  their  prisoners,  then  their  slaves ; 
and  now  their  fellow-citizens  only  were  left.  Their  chiefs,  now 
no  longer  able  to  resist  the  complaints  and  cries  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  threatened  to  massacre  them  if  they  did  not  surren- 
der, went  themselves  to  Hamilcar,  after  having  obtained  a  safe 
conduct  from  him.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  that  the 
Carthaginians  should  select  any  ten  of  the  rebels,  to  treat  them 
as  they  should  think  fit,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  dismissed 
with  only  one  suit  of  clothes  for  each.  "(Vhen  the  treaty  was 
signed,  the  chiefs  themselves  were  arrested  and  detained  by  the 
Carthaginians,  who  plainly  showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  they 
did  not  pride  themselves  upon  their  good  faith  and  sincerity. 
The  rebels,  hearing  that  their  chiefs  were  seized,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  convention,  suspected  that  they  were  betrayed, 
and  thereupon  immediately  took  up  arms.  But  Hamilcar, 
having  surrounded  them,  brought  forward  his  elephants ;  and 
either  trod  them  all  under  foot,  or  cut  them  to  pieces,  they 
being  upwards  of  forty  thousand. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory  was,  the  reduction  of  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Africa,  which  immediately  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  Hamilcar,  without  loss  of  time,  marched  against 
Tunis,  which,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been 
the  asylum  of  the  rebels,  and  their  place  of  arms.  He  invested 
it  on  one  side,  whilst  Hannibal,  who  was  joined  in  the  com- 
mand with  him,  besieged  it  on  the  other.  Then  advancing 
near  the  walls,  and  ordering  crosses  to  be  set  up,  he  hung 
Spendius  on  one  of  them,  and  his  companions  who  had  been 
seized  with  him  on  the  rest,  where  they  all  expired.  Matho, 
the  other  chief,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  saw  plainly  by 
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this  what  he  himself  might  expect;  and  for  that  reason  was 
much  more  attentive  to  his  own  defence.  Perceiving  that 
Hannibal,  as  being  confident  of  success,  was  very  negligent  in 
all  his  motions,  he  made  a  sally,  attacked  his  quajrters,  killed 
many  of  his  men,  took  several  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Hannibal  himself,  and  plundered  his  camp.  Then  taking 
Spendius  from  the  cross,  he  put  Hannibal  in  his  place,  after 
having  made  him  suffer  inexpressible  torments ;  and  sacrificed 
round  the  body  of  Spendius  thirty  citizens  of  the  first  quality  in 
Carthage,  as  so  many  victims  of  his  vengeance.  One  would 
conclude,  that  there  had  been  a  mutual  emulation  betwixt  the 
contending  parties,  which  of  them  should  outdo  the  other  in 
acts  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelty. 

Barca  being  at  that  time  at  a  distance,  it  was  long  before  the 
news  of  his  colleague's  misfortune  reached  him ;  and  besides, 
the  road  lying  betwixt  the  two  camps  being  impassable,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  advance  hastily  to  his  assistance.  This 
disastrous  accident  caused  a  great  consternation  in  Carthage. 
The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  a 
continual  vicissitude  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  of  security 
and  fear,  of  joy  and  grief;  so  various  and  inconstant  were  the 
events  on  either  side. 

In  Carthage  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  one  bold  effort. 
Accordingly,  all  the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  pressed 
into  the  service.  Hanno  was  sent  to  join  Hamilcar;  and  thirty 
senators  were  deputed  to  conjure  those  generals,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  to  forget  past  quarrels,  and  sacrifice  their  resent- 
ments to  their  country's  welfare.  This  was  immediately  com- 
{>lied  with;  they  mutually  embraced,  and  were  reconciled 
sincerely  to  one  another. 

From  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  were  successful  in  all 
things ;  and  Matho,  who  in  every  attempt  after  this  came  off 
with  disadvantage,  at  last  thought  himself  obliged  to  hazard  a 
battle ;  and  this  was  just  what  the  Carthaginians  wanted.  The 
leaders  on  both  sides  animated  their  troops,  as  going  to  fight 
a  battle  which  would  for  ever  decide  their  fate.  An  engage- 
ment ensued.  Victory  was  not  long  in  suspense;  for  the 
rebels  every  where  giving  ground,  the  Africans  were  almost 
all  slain,  and  the  re^t  surrendered.     Matho  was  taken  alive, 
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and  carried  to  Carthage.  All  Africa  returned  immediately  to 
Its  aUegiaiice,  except  Uie  two  perfidioos  cities  which  had  lately 
revolted ;  however,  they  were  aooa  forced  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

And  now  the  victorions  army  returned  to  Carthage,  and  was 
there  received  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  congratulations  of 
the  whole  city.  Matho  and*his  soldiers*  after  having  adorned 
the  puUic  triumph,  were  led  to  execution  ;  and  finidbied,  by  a 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  a  life  that  had  been  polluted 
with  the  bladkest  treasons  and  unparalleled  barbarities.  Such 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  against  the  mercenaries,  after 
having  lasted  three  years  and  four  months.  It  furnished,  says 
Polybius,  an  ever-memorable  lesson  to  all  nations,  not  to 
employ  in  their  armies  a  greater  number  of  mercenaries  than 
citizens ;  nor  to  rely,  for  the  defence  of  their  state,  on  a  body  of 
men  who  are  not  attached  to  it  either  by  interest  or  alfection. 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  deferred  taking  notice  of  such 
transactions  in  Sardinia,  as  passed  at  the  time  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  and  which  were,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on, 
and  resulting  from,  the  war  waged  in  Africa  against  the  mer- 
cenaries. They  exhilHt  the  same  violent  methods  to  promote 
rebellion ;  the  same  excesses  of  cruelty ;  as  if  the  wind  had 
carried  the  same  spirit  of  discord  and  fury  from  Africa  inta 
Sardinia. 

When  the  news  was  brought  there  of  what  Spendius  and 
Matho  were  doing  in  Africa,  the  mercenaries  in  that  island 
also  shook  off  the  yoke,  in  imitation  of  these  incendiaries. 
They  began  by  the  murder  of  Bostar  their  general,  and  of  all 
the  Carthaginians  under  him.  A  successor  was  sent ;  but  all 
the  forces  which  he  carried  with  him  went  over  to  the  rebels ; 
hung  the  general  on  a  cross;  and,  throughout  the  whole 
island,  put  all  the  Carthaginians  to  the  sword,  after  having 
made  them  suffer  inexpressible  torments.  They  then  besieged 
all  the  cities  one  after  another,  and  soon  got  possession  of  the 
whole  country.  But  feuds  arising  between  them  and  the 
natives,  the  mercenaries  were  driven  entirely  out  of  the  island, 
and  took  refuge  in  Italy.  Thus  the  Carthaginians  lost  Sar- 
dinia, an  island  of  great  importance  to  them,  on  account  of 
its  extent,  its  fertilily,  and  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
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The  Romans^  ever  since  their  treaty  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, had  behaved  towards  them  with  great  justice  and  mode- 
ration. A  slight  quarrel,  on  account  of  some  Romaa  merchants 
who  were  seized  at  Carthage  for  having  supplied  the  enemy 
with  provisions,  had  embroiled  them  a  little.  But  these  mer- 
chants being  restored  on  the  first  complaint  made  to  the  senate 
of  Carthage ;  the  Romans,  who  jffided  themselves  upon  their 
justice  and  generosity  on  all  occasions,  made  the  Cartha^nians 
a  return  of  their  former  friendship ;  served  them  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  *  forbade  their  merchants  to  furnish  any  other 
nation  with  provisions  ;  and  even  refused  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Sardinian  rebels,  when  invited  by  them  to 
take  possession  of  the  island. 

But  these  scruples  and  delicacy  wore  off  by  degrees ;  and 
Caesar's  advantageous  testimony  (in  SaDust)  of  their  honesty 
and  plain-dealing,  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  applied 
here  :*  '  Although,'  says  he,  '  in  all  the  Pimic  wars,  the  Car- 
thaginians, both  in  peace  and  during  truces,  had  committed  a 
number  of  detestable  actions,  the  Romans  could  never  (how 
inviting  soever  the  opportunity  might  be)  be  prevailed  upon 
to  retaliate  such  usage ;  being  more  attentive  to  their  own 
glory,  than  to  the  revenge  they  might  have  justly  taken  on 
such  perfidious  enemies.' 

The  mercenaries,  who,  as  was  observed,  had  retired  into 

A.  M.     Italy,  brought  the  Romans  at  last  to  the  resolution 
A.^Sth.    of  sailing  over  into  Sardinia,  to  render  themselves 

A.  Rom.  masters  of  it.  The  Carthaginians  were  deeply  af- 
Aii?j'c.  flicted  at  the  news,  upon  pretence  that  they  had  a 
^'  more  just  title  to  Sardinia  than  the  Romans ;  they 
therefore  put  themselves  in  a  posture  to  take  a  speedy  and 
just  revenge  on  those  who  had  excited  the  people  of  that 
island  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  But  the  Romans,  pre- 
tending that  these  preparations  were  made  not  against  Sardinia 
but  their  state,  declared  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  The 
latter,  quite  exhausted  in  every  respect,  and  scarce  banning 
to  breathe,   were  in  no  condition   to  sustain  a  war.     The 

*  Bellis  Punicit  omnibufl,  cum  siepe  Carthaginenses  et  in  pace  et  per  indncias 
mutta  nefanda  facinorm  fecissent^  nunquam  ipsi  per  occaaionem  talia  fecere :  m&gis 
quod  se  dignum  foret,  quim  quod  ia  iUoa  jure  fieri  posset,  qusrrebant.  SallusL  m 
BeU.  GaiiHm, 
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necessity  of  the  times  was  therefore  to  be  complied  with,  and 
they  were  forced  to  yield  to  a  more  powerful  rival.  A  fresh 
treaty  was  thereupon  made,  by  which  they  g^ve  up  Sardinia 
to  the  Romans ;  and  obliged  themselves  to  a  new  payment 
of  twelve  hundred  talents,  to  keep  off  the  war  with  which 
they  were  menaced.  This  injustice  of  the  Romans  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

The  second  Punic  War. — ^The  second  Punic  war,  which  I 
am  now  going  to  relate,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  re- 
corded in  history,  and  most  worthy  the  attention  of  an  inqui- 
sitive reader ;  whether  we  consider  the  boldness  of  the  enter- 
prises ;  the  wisdom  employed  in  the  execution ;  the  obstinate 
efforts  of  two  rival  nations,  and  the  ready  resources  they  found 
in  their  lowest  ebb  of  fortune ;  the  variety  of  uncommon 
events,  and  the  uncertain  issue  of  so  long  and  bloody  a  war ; 
or  lastly,  the  assemblage  of  the  most  perfect  models  in  every 
kind  of  merit;  and  the  most  instructive  lessons  that  occur  in 
history,  either  with  regard  to  war,  policy,  or  government 
Never  did  two  more  powerful,  or  at  least  more  warlike,  states 
or  nations  make  war  against  each  other ;  and  never  had  these 
in  question  seen  themselves  raised  to  a  more  exalted  pitch  of 
power  and  glory.  Rome  and  Carthage  were,  doubtless,  at 
that  time,  the  two  first  states  of  the  world.  Having  already 
tried  their  strength  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  thereby  made 
an  essay  of  each  other's  power,  they  knew  perfectly  well  what 
rither  could  do.  In  this  second  war,  the  fate  of  arms  was  so 
equally  balanced,  and  the  success  so  intermixed  with  vicissi- 
tudes and  varieties,  that  that  party  triumphed  which  had  been 
most  in  danger  of  being  ruined.  Great  as  the  forces  of  these 
two. nations  were,  it  may  almost  be  said,  that  their  mutual 
hatred  was  still  greater.  The  Romans,  on  one  side,  could  not 
without  indignation  see  the  vanquished  presuming  to  attack 
them ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  other,  were  exasperated 
at  the  equally  rapacious  and  harsh  treatment  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  the  victor. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down  does  not  permit  me  to 
enter  into  an  exact  detail  of  this  war,  whereof  Italy,  SicQy 

P  Uv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1. 
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Spain,  and  Africa,  were  the  several  seats;  and  which  has  a  stiil 
closer  connection  with  the  Roman  history  than  with  that  I  am 
now  writing.  I  shall  confine  myself  therefore,  principally,  to 
such  transactions  as  relate  to  the  Carthaginians :  and  endea* 
vour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  give  my  reader  an  idea  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  Hannibal,  who  perhaps  was  the  greatest 
warrior  that  antiquity  has  to  boast  of. 

The  remote  and  more  immediate  Causes  of  the  seanui  Pwade 
War. — ^Before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  declaraUon  of  war 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
explain  the  true  causes  of  it ;  and  to  point  out  by  what  steps 
this  rupture,  betwixt  these  two  nations,  was  so  long  preparing^ 
before  it  openly  broke  out 

That  man  would  be  grossly  mbtaken,  says  Polybius,*  who 
should  look  upon  the  taking  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal  as  the 
true  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  regret  of  the  Car- 
thaginians for  having  so  tamely  given  up  Sicily,  by  the  treaty 
which  terminated  the  first  Punic  war;  the  injustice  and  vk>- 
lence  of  the  Romans,  who  took  advantage  of  the  tcouUes 
excited  in  Africa,  to  dispossess  the  Carthaginians  of  Sardinia, 
and  to  impose  a  new  tribute  on  them ;  and  the  success  and 
conquests  of  the  latter  in  Spain ;  these  were  the  true  causes 
of  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  as  livy*  (agreeing  here  with 
Polybius)  insinuates  in  few  words,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
history  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

And  indeed  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  was  hi^ly  exas» 
perated  on  aecount  of  the  last  treaty,  which  the  necessity  of 
the  times  had  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  submit  to ;  and 
he  therefore  meditated  the  design  of  taking  just,  though  dis* 
tant  measures,  for  breaking  it  on  the  first  fevourable  oppoitu- 
tunity  that  should  offer. 

'When  the  troubles  of  Africa  were  appeased,  he  was  sent 
upon  an  expedition  against  the  Numidians ;  in  which,  giving 
fresh  proofs  of  his  courage  and  abilities,  his  merit  raised  him 
to  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  to  act  in  Spain.  *  Han- 

«!  Lib.  iii.  p.  163—168.  '  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  90. 

>  Poly(>.  1.  iii.  p.  167.    Liv.  ].  xxi.  n.  I. 

*  Angebant  iogtntts  Bpiritfis  virum  Sicilia  Sardiniaque  amisss :  Nam  et  Sicilian 
nimis  celeri  desjperatioue  rerum  concessam ;  et  Sardiniam  inter  motum  Africs  fraude 
Romanorum,  stipendio  etiam  supfrimpotito*  interceptam.    liv.  1.  xxi.  a.  1. 
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iiibal*  his  son,  at  that  time  but  nine  years  of  age,  begged  with 
the  utmost  importunity  to  attend  him  on  this  occasion ;  and 
for  that  purpose  employed  all  the  soothing  arts  so  common  to 
children  of  his  age,  and  which  have  so  much  power  over  a 
tender  &ther.  Hamilcar  could  not  refuse  him;  and  after 
having  made  him  swear  upon  the  altars,  that  he  would  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  as  soon  as  age  would  allow 
him  to  do  it,  he  took  his  son  with  him. 

Hamilcar  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the 
great  general.  To  an  invincible  courage,  and  the  most  con- 
summate  prudence,  he  added  a  most  engaging  and  insinuating 
behaviour.  He  subdued,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nations  of  Spain,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms 
or  his  engaging  conduct;  and  after  enjoying  the  command 
there  nine  years,  came  to  an  end  worthy  his  exalted  character, 
dying  gloriously  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 

*The  Carthaginians  appointed  Asdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  to 
succeed  him.  This  general,  to  strengthen  his  footing     a.  m. 
in  the  country,  built  a  city,  which,  by  the  advantage   A.^m. 
of  its  situation,  the  commodiousness  of  its  harbour,      '^' 
its  fortifications,  and  opulence  occasioned  by  its  great  com- 
merce, became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the  world. 
It  was  called  New  Carthage,  and  is  at  this  day  known  by  the 
name  of  Carthagena. 

From  the  several  steps  of  these  two  great  generals,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  they  were  meditating  some  mighty  design 
which  they  had  always  in  view,  and  laid  their  schemes  at  a 
great  distance  for  the  putting  it  in  execution*  The  Romans 
were  sensible  of  this,  and  reproached  themselves  for  their 
indolence  and  torpor,  which  had  thrown  them  into  a'kind  of 
lethargy ;  at  a  time  that  the  enemy  were  rapidly  pursuing  their 
victories  in  Spain,  which  might  one  day  be  turned  against 
them.  They  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  attack 
them  by  open  force,  and  to  wrest  their  conquests  out  of  their 
hands ;  but  the  fear  of  another  (not  less  formidaUe)  enemy, 
the  Gauls,  whom  they  expected  shortly  to  see  at  their  very 
gates,  kept  them  from  showing  their  resentment.  They  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  negotiations ;   and  concluded  a  treaty 

*  Potyb.  1.  ii.  p.  lOi. 
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With  Asdnibal,  in  which,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  rest 
of  Spain,  they  contented  themselves  with  introducing  an  artide, 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  allowed  to  make  any 
conquests  beyond  the  Iberus. 

'  Asdrubal,  in  the  mean  time,  still  pushed  on  his  conquests; 
still,  however,  taking  care  not  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty ;  but  by  sparing  no  endeavours  to  win  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  nations  by  a  courteous  and  engaging 
behaviour,  he  furthered  the  interests  of  Carthage  still  more  by 
persuasive  methods  than  force  of  arms.  But  unhappily,  after 
having  governed  Spain  eight  years,  he  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  a  Gaul,  who  took  so  barbarous  a  revenge  for  a  private 
grudge  he  bore  him.* 

^  Three  years  before  his  death,  he  had  written  to  Carthage, 
A.  H.  to  desire  that  Hannibal,  then  twenty-two  years  of 
Af^m.  ^*  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  proposal  met  with 
^^-  some  difficulty,  as  the  senate  was  divided  betwixt 
two  powerful  factions,  which,  from  Hamilcar's  time,  had  beg^ 
to  follow  opposite  views  in  the  administration  and  affairs  of 
the  state.  One  faction  was  headed  by  Hanno,  whose  birth, 
merit,  and  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  gave  him  great  influence 
in  the  public  deliberations.  This  faction  proposed,  on  every 
occasion,  the  concluding  of  a  safe  peace,  and  the  preserving 
the  conquests  in  Spain,  as  being  preferable  to  the  uncertain 
events  of  an  expensive  war,  which  they  foresaw  would  one  day 
occasion  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  The  other,  called  the  Barci- 
nian  faction,  because  it  supported  the  interests  of  Barca  and 
his  family,  had,  to  the  credit  and  influence  which  it  had  long 
enjoyed  in  the  city,  added  the  reputation  which  the  signal  ex* 
ploits  of  Hamilcar  and  Asdrubal  had  given  it ;  and  declared 
openly  for  war.  When  therefore  Asdrubal's  demand  came  to 
be  debated  in  the  senate,  Hanno  represented  the  danger  of 
sending  so  early  into  the  field  a  young  man,  who  already  pos- 
sessed all  the  haughtiness  and  imperious  temper  of  his  ikther; 

V  Polyb.  I.  ii.  p.  123.    liv.  I.  zjci.  n.  2.  r  Uv.  L  zzi.  d.  3.  4. 

*  The  murder  was  an  effect  of  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  this  Gaul,  whose 
master  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Asdrubal.  It  was  perpetrated  in  public ;  and  the 
murderer  being  seized  by  the  guards,  and  put  to  the  torture,  OKpressed  so  strong  a 
satisfaction  in  the  thoughts  of  his  having  executed  his  revenge  so  successfully,  that 
he  seemed  to  ridicule  all  the  terror  of  his  torments.  Ro  fuit  habitn  oris,  ut  svperante 
Iffititift  dolores,  ridentis  etiam  speciem  praebuerit.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1. 
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and  who  ou^t,  therefore,  rather  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  an^ 
very  carefully,  under  the  eye  of  the  magistrates  and  the  powe 
of  the  laws,  that  he  might  learn  obedience,  and  a  piodesty 
which  should  teach  him  not  to  think  himself  superior  to  all 
other  men.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  feared  this 
sfiark,  which  was  then  kindling,  would  one  day  rise  to  a  con- 
flagration. His  remonstrances  were  not  heard,  so  that  the 
Barcinian  faction  had  the  superiority,  and  Hannibal  set  out 
for  Spain. 

The  moment  of  his  arrival  there,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  army,  who  fancied  they  saw  Hamilcar  his 
father  revive  in  him.  He  seemed  to  dart  the  same  fire  from 
his  eyes  ;  the  same  martial  vigour  displayed  itself  in  the  air  of 
his  countenance,  with  the  same  features  and  engaging  carriage. 
But  his  personal  qualities  endeared  him  still  more.  He  pos- 
sessed almost  every  talent  that  constitutes  the  great  man.  His 
patience  in  labour  was  mvincible,  his  temperance  was  sur- 
prising, his  courage  in  the  greatest  dangers  intrepid,  and  his 
presence  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  battle  admirable ;  and,  a  still 
more  wonderful  circumstance,  his  disposition  and  cast  of  mind 
were  so  flexible,  that  nature  had  formed  him  equally  for  com- 
manding or  obeying ;  so  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was 
dearer  to  the  soldiers  or  the  generals.  He  served  three  cam- 
paigns under  Asdrubal. 

*  Upon  the  death  of  that  general,  the  sufirages  of  both  the 
army  and  people  concurred  in   raising  Hannibal     a.m. 
to  the  supreme  command.     I  know  not  whether  it   a  ciuth. 
was  not  even  then,  or  about  that  time,  that  the    x^R^m. 
republic,  to  heighten  his  influence  and  authority,      ^^' 
appointed  him  one  of  its  Suffetes,   the  first  dignity  of  the 
state,  which  was  sometimes  conferred  upon  generals.     It  is 
from  (Tomelius  Nepos  *  that  we  have  borrowed  this  circum«- 
stance  of  his  life,  who,  speaking  of  the  prsetorehip  bestowed  on 
Hannibal,  upon  his  return  to  Carthage,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  says,  that  this  was  twenty-two  years  after  he  had 
been  nominated  king.* 

The  moment  he  was  created  general,  Hannibal,  as  if  Italy 

>  Polyb.  1.  Hi.  p.  168,  169.     Liv.  1.  zzi.  d.  3*5.  •  Jktnt.  Amab,  c.  7. 

*  Hic,  ut  redtit,  Prstor  factus  est,  postquam  rex  fuent  lono  lecundo  et  Yigenmo. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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bad  been  allotted  to  him,  and  he  had  even  then  been  i^[>poiRted 
to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,  turned  secretly  his  whole  views 
on  that  side ;  and  lost  no  time,  for  fear  of  being  prevented  by 
death,  as  his  father  and  brother-in-law  hod  been*  In  Spain 
he  took  several  strong  towns,  and  conquered  many  nations: 
and  although  the  Spaniards  greatly  exceeded  him  in  the  nuiii- 
ber  of  forces,  (their  army  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,)  yet  he  chose  his  time  and  posts  so  judici- 
ously, that  he  entirely  defeated  them.  After  this  victory,  e\'ery 
thing  submitted  to  his  arms.  But  he  still  forbore  laying  siege 
to  Saguntmn,*  carefully  avoiding  every  occasion  of  a  rupture 
with  the  Romans,  till  he  should  have  taken  every  step  urtiidi 
he  judged  necessary  for  so  important  an  enterprise,  pursuant 
to  the  advice  given  him  by  his  father.  He  applied  himself 
particularly  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  citizens  and  aUies, 
and  to  gain  their  confidence,  by  generously  allotting  tfiem  a 
large  share  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  by  scru- 
pulously paying  them  all  their  arrears  :f  a  wise  step,  which 
never  &ils  of  producing  its  advantage  at  a  proper  season. 

^The  Saguntines,  on  their  side,  sensiUe  of  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  informed  the  Romans  of  the 
progress  of  Hannibal's  conquests.  Upon  this,  deputies  were 
nominated  by  the  latter,  and  ordered  to  go  and  acquaint  th«n- 
selves  with  the  state  of  affairs  upon  the  spot ;  they  commanded 
them  also  to  lay  their  ccnnplaints  before  Hannibal,  if  it  should 
be  thought  proper ;  and  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  do  justice, 
that  then  they  should  go  directly  to  Carthage,  and  make  the 
same  complainta. 

In  the  mean  tifme  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Sagontum,  foresee- 
ing that  great  advantages  would  accrue  from  the  taking  of  this 
city..  He  was  persuaded,  that  tfiis  would  deprive  the  Romans 
of  all  hopias  of  carrying  on  die  war  in  Spain ;  that  this  new 
conquest  would  secure  those  he  had  already  made  ;  that  as  no 
enemy  wouki  be  left  behind  him,  his  march  would  be  more 

*  Ptolyb.L  ill.  !>.  170—173.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  6— 15. 

*  This  city  lay  on  the  Carthaginian  side  of  the  Ibenis,  very  near  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  and  in  a  country  where  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  make  Wkr ; 
fciut  6aguntiim»  m  an  dU^  of  the  RomaiM^  was  excepted  from  all  hostilities,  by 
virtue  of  the  late  treaty. 

^  Ibi  large  partieiido  prsdam,  stipeadia  prsteriu  cum  fide  essolvendo^  cundos 
oivnm  sociorwque  aainioa  in  se  firmavit.    Li  v.  1.  xxi.  n.  5. 
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secnre  and  unmolested ;  that  he  should  find  money  enough  in 
it  for  the  execution  of  his  designs ;  that  the  plunder  of  the 
city  would  inspire  his  soldiers  with  greater  ardour,  and  make 
them  follow  him  with  greater  cheerfulness ;  that,  lastly,  the 
spoils  which  he  should  send  to  Carthage,  would  gain  him  the 
&vonr  of  the  citizens.  Animated  by  these  motives,  he  carried 
on  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  himself  set  an  ex- 
ample to  hb  troops,  was  present  at  all  the  works,  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  greatest  dangers. 

News  was  soon  earned  to  Rome  that  Saguntum  was  be- 
sieged. But  the  Romans,  instead  of  flying  to  its  relief,  lost 
their  time  in  fruitless  debates,  and  in  deputations  equally 
fruitless.  Hannibal  sent  word  to  the  Roman  deputies,  that  he 
was  not  at  leisure  to  hear  them ;  they  therefore  repaired  to 
Carthage,  but  met  with  no  better  reception,  the  Barcinian 
faction  having  prevailed  OA'er  the  complaints  of  the  Romans, 
and  all  the  remonstrances  of  Hanno. 

During  all  these  voyages  and  negotiations,  the  siege  was 
carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  Saguntines  were  now  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  and  in  want  of  all  things.  An 
accommodation  was  thereupon  proposed ;  but  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  oflfered  appeared  so  harsh,  that  the  Sagun- 
tines could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  accept  them. 
Before  they  gave  their  final  answer,  the  principal  senators^ 
bringing  their  gold  and  silver,  and  that  of  the  public  treasury, 
into  the  market-place,  threw  both  into  a  fire  lighted  for  that 
purpose,  and  afterwards  rushed  headlong  into  it  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  a  tower,  which  had  been  long  assaulted  by  the 
battering  rams,  falling  with  a  dreadful  noise,  the  Carthaginians 
entered  the  city  by  the  breach,  soon  made  themselves  masters 
of  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  of  age 
to  bear  arms.  But  notwithstanding  the  fire,  the  Carthaginians 
got  a  very  great  booty.  Hannibal  did  not  reserve  to  himself 
any  part  of  the  spoils  gained  by  his  victories,  but  applied  them 
Solely  to  the  carrying  on  his  enterprises.  Accordingly,  Poly- 
bins  remarks,  that  tbe  taking  of  Saguntum  was  of  service  to 
him,  as  it  awakened  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers,  by  the  sight  of 
the  rich  booty  which  they  had  just  obtained,  and  by  the  hopes 
of  more ;  and  it  reconciled  all  the  principal  persons  of  Car- 
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thage  to  Hannibal,  fay  the  large  presents  he  made  to  them  out 
of  the  spoils. 

*  Words  could  never  express  the  grief  and  consternation 
with  which  the  melancholy  news  of  the  capture  and  cruel  &te 
of  Saguntum  was  received  at  Rome.  Compassion  for  this 
unfortunate  city,  shame  for  having  failed  to  succour  such  fiiith- 
ful  allies,  a  just  indignation  against  the  Carthaginians,  the 
authors  of  all  these  calamities ;  a  strong  alarm  raised  by  the 
successes  of  Hannibal,  whom  the  Romans  fancied  they  saw 
already  at  their  gates ;  all  these  sentiments  caused  so  violent 
an  emotion,  that  during  the  first  moments  of  their  agitation, 
the  Romans  were  unable  to  come  to  any  resolution,  or  do  any 
thing  but  give  way  to  the  torrent  of  their  passion,  and  sacrifice 
floods  of  tears  to  the  memory  of  a  city  which  fell  the  victim 
of  its  inviolable  fidelity  *  to  the  Romans,  and  had  been  be- 
trayed by  their  unaccountable  indolence  and  imprudent  delays. 
When  they  were  a  little  recovered,  an  assembly  of  the  people 
was  called,  and  ^war  was  decreed  unanimously  against  the 
Carthaginians. 

fVar  proclaimed. — ^  That  no  ceremony  might  be  wanting, 
deputies  were  sent  to  Carthage,  to  inquire  whether  Saguntum 
had  been  besieged  by  order  of  the  republic,  and  if  so,  to 
declare  war ;  or,  in  case  this  siege  had  been  undertaken  solely 
by  the  authority  of  Hannibal,  to  require  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  The  deputies  perceiving  that  the 
senate  gave  no  direct  answer  to  their  demands,  one  of  them 
taking  up  the  folded  lappet  of  his  robe,  '  I  bring  here,*  says  he, 
in  a  haughty  tone, '  either  peace  or  war ;  the  choice  is  left  to 
yourselves.'  The  senate  answering,  that  they  left  the  choice  to 
him :  *  I  give  you  war  then,'  says  he,  unfolding  his  robe.  '  And 
we,'  replied  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  same  haughtiness,  '  as 
heartily  accept  it,  and  are  resolved  to  prosecute  it  with  the 
same  cheerfulness.'  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war. 

*  If  the  cause  of  this  war  should  be  ascribed  to  the  taking 
of  Saguntum*,  the  whole  blame,  says  Polybius,  hes  upon  the 

c  Pblyb.  p.  174,  175.    Ut.  I.  xxi.  n.  16, 17. 

*  Polyb.  p.  187.    Uv.  1.  «tL  o.  IS,  19.  •  Ptolyb.  I.  iii.  p.  184,  185. 

*  Sanctitate  diictpliiUB,  qui  fidem  tocialem  nsque  ad  pemiciem  suam  colnetunl. 
liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  7. 
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s,  who  could  not,  with  any  coloumble  pretence, 

£y  that  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and,  as  such, 

ed  in  the  treaty,  which  forbade  either  party  to 

pon  the  allies  of  the  other.     But,  should  the  origin 

be  traced  higher,  and  carried  back  to  the  time  when 

^nians  were  dispossessed  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans. 

tribute  was  so  unreasonably  imposed  on  them ;  it 

onfessed,  continues  Polybius,  tliat  the  conduct  of  the 

is  entirely  unjustifiable  on  these  two  points,  as  being 

merely  on  violence  and  injustice ;  and  that,  had  the 

iDians,  without  having   recourse  to   ambiguous  and 

8  pretences,  plainly  demanded  satisfaction  upon  these 

levances,  and,  upon  their  being  refused  it,  had  declared 

jainst  Rome,  in  that  case,  reason  and  justice  had  been 

Ay  on  their  side. 

je  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  first,  and  the 
nning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  twenty-four  years. 
rhe  Beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War. — ^^  When  war  was 
olved  upon,  and  proclaimed  on  both  sides,  Han-     a.  m. 
jal,  who  then  was  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years   Ajcurtk. 
'  age,  before  he  discovered  his  grand  design,  thought    A.^R!o*m. 
^  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  the  security  of  Antf  j.  c. 
Spain  and  Afiica.    With  this  view,  he  marched  the      '^^' 
forces  out  of  the  one  into  the  other,  so  that  the  Africans 
served  in  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  Africa.  He  was  prompted 
to  this  from  a  persuasion,  that  these  soldiers,  being  thus  at  a 
distance  from  their  respective  countries,  would  be  fitter  for 
service ;  and  more  firmly  attached  to  him,  as  they  would  be  a 
kind  of  hostages  for  each  other's  fidelity.   The  forces  which  he 
left  in  Africa  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men,  twelve 
hundred  whereof  were  cavalry.     Those  of  Spain  were  some- 
thing above  fifteen  thousand,  of  which  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  horse.  He  left  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
forces  to  his  brother  Asdrubal,  with  a  fleet  of  about  sixty  ships 
to  guard  the  coasts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  the  wisest 
directions  for  his  conduct,  whether  with  regard  to  the  Spa- 
niards or  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  attack  him. 

Livy  observes,  that  Hannibal,  before  he  set  forward  on  this 

r  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  187.    liv.  I.  xxl  n.  21,  22. 
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expeditiop,  weut  to  Cadiz  to  diichaige  some  vows  which  he 
had  made  to  Hercules ;  and  that  he  engaged  hiipself  by  new 
ones,  in  order  to  obtain  success  in  the  war  he  was  entering 
upon.  >  Polybius  gives  us,  in  few  words,  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  distance  of  the  several  places  throu^  which  Hannibal  was 
to  march  in  his  way  to  Italy.  From  New  Carthage,  whence 
he  set  out  to  the  Iberus,  were  computed  two  thousand  two 
hundred  ^  furlongs.*  From  the  Iberus  to  Emporium,  a  small 
maritime  town,  which  separates  Spain  from  the  Grauls,  accord- 
ing to  *  Strabo,  were  sixteen  hundred  furlongs.^  From  Empo* 
rium  to  the  pass  of  the  Rhone,  the  like  space  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred furlongs.'  From  the  pass  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps, 
fourteen  hundred  furlongs."*  From  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of 
Italy,  twelve  hundred  furlongs.**  Thus  fix>m  New  Carthage  to 
the  plains  of  Italy,  were  eight  thousand  furiongs.^ 

>*  Hannibal  had  long  before  taken  the  prudent  precaution  of 
acquainting  himself  with  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  places 
through  which  he  was  to  pass ;  of  sounding  how  the  Gank 
stood  affected  to  the  Romans;  of  winning  over  their  chie&, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  very  greedy  of  gold,  by  his  bounty  to 
them  ;f  and  of  securing  to  himself  the  affection  and  fidelity 
of  one  part  of  the  nations  dirough  whose  country  his  march  lay. 
He  was  not  ignorant  that  the  passage  of  the  Alps  would  be 
attended  with  great  difficulties ;  but  he  knew  they  were  not 
unsurmountable,  and  that  was  enough  for  his  purpose. 

4  Hannibal  began  his  march  early  in  the  spring,  from  New 
Carthage,  where  he  bad  wintered.  His  army  then  consisted 
of  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  of  which  twelve  thousand 
werecavalry,  and  he  had  near  forty  elephants.  Having  crossed 
the  Iberus,  he  soon  subdued  the  several  nations  which  opposed 
him  in  his  march ;  and  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  in  • 
this  expedition.     He  left  Hanno  to  conunand  all  the  country 

t  Ub.  ill.  p.  192.  193.  ^  275  miles.  *  Ub.  iii.  p.  109. 

k  300  miles.  i  300  miles.  *-  175  miles. 

>  150  miles.  »  1000  miles.  p  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  188, 189. 

%  Pbl^b.  p.  189,  190.    Uv.  1.  xxi.  n.  22—24. 

*  Polybius  makes  the  distance  from  New  Carthage  to  be  2600  furlongs  ;  conse- 
quently, the  whole  number  of  furlongs  will  be  8400,  or  (allowing  625  feet  to  the 
iurlong)  944  English  miles,  and  almost  one-third.   See  Polybius,  edit  Gronov.  p.  267. 

t  Audienint  prseoccupatos  jsm  ab  Anoibale  Galkutim  animos  esse :  sed  ne  illi 
quidem  ipsi  satis  mitem  gentem  fore,  ni  subinde  suro,  cujus  avidissima  gens  est, 
principum  animi  concilientur.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  20. 
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lying  between  the  Ibenis  and  the  Pyrenean  hilk,  with  eleven 
thousand  men,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  baggage  of 
thosf*  that  were  to  follow  him.  He  dismissed  the  like  number, 
sending  them  back  to  their  respective  countries ;  thus  securing 
to  himself  their  affection  when  he  should  want  recruits,  and 
afibrding  to  the  rest  a  sure  hope  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  return  wh^iever  they  should  desire  it  He  passed  the 
l^renean  hills,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand  horse ; 
a  formidable  army,  but  less  so  from  the  number  than  from  the 
valour  of  the  troops  that  composed  it;  troops  who  had  served 
several  years  in  Spain,  and  learned  the  art  of  war,  under  the 
ablest  captains  that  Carthage  could  ever  boast 

PoMOtje  of  the  Rhone. — ^  Hannibal,  being  arrived  within 
about  four  days'  march  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,*  at* 
tempted  to  cross  it,  because  the  river  in  this  place  took  up  only 
the  breadth  of  its  channel.  He  bought  up  all  the  ship-boats 
and  little  vessels  he  could  meet  with,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
had  a  great  number,  because  of  their  commerce.  He  likewise 
built,  with  great  diligence,  a  prodigious  number  of  boats,  little 
vessels,  and  rafts.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  Grauls  encamped 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  his  attacking  them  in  front  He 
therefore  ordered  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Hanno,  the  son  of  Bomilcar,  to  pass 
the  river  higher  up ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  his  march,  and 
the  design  he  had  in  view,  from  the  enemy,  he  obliged  them  to 
set  out  in  the  night  All  things  succeeded  as  he  had  planned ; 
and  they  passed  the  riverf  the  next  day  without  the  least 
opposition. 

They  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  refreshing  themselves, 
and  in  the  night  they  advanced  silently  towards  the  enemy. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  signals  agreed  upon  had  been  given, 
Haimibal  prefMired  to  attempt  the  passage.  Part  of  his  horses, 
completely  harnessed,  were  put  into  boats,  that  their  riders 
might,  on  landing,  immediately  charge  the  enemy.     The  rest 

'  PolTb.  L  ill.  p.  270—274.  edit.  Otodot.    Li?.  I.  ixi.  it.  26— '28. 

*  A  litde  above  Avignon. 

t  It  is  thought  this  was  betwixt  Roquemaure  and  Foot  SU  Esprit. 
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of  the  horses  swam  over  on  both  sides  of  the  boats,  from  which 
one  single  man  held  the  bridles  of  three  or  four.  The  in&ntry 
crossed  the  river,  either  on  rafts,  or  in  small  boats,  and  in  a 
kind  of  gondolas,  which  were  only  the  trunks  of  trees,  which 
they  themselves  had  made  hollow.  The  great  boats  were  drawn 
up  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  channel,  in  order  to  break  the 
force  of  the  waves,  and  facilitate  the  passage  to  the  rest  of  the 
small  fleet.  When  the  Gauls  saw  it  advancing  on  the  river, 
they,  according  to  their  custom,  uttered  dreadful  cries  and 
bowlings ;  and  clashing  their  bucklers  over  their  heads,  one 
against  the  other,  let  fly  a  shower  of  darts.  But  they  were 
prodigiously  astonished,  when  they  heard  a  great  noise  behind 
them,  perceived  their  tents  on  fire,  and  saw  themselves  attacked 
both  in  front  and  rear.  They  now  had  no  way  left  to  save 
themselves  but  by  flight,  and  accordingly  retreated  to  their 
respective  villages.  After  this,  the  rest  of  the  troops  crossed 
the  river  quietly,  and  without  any  opposition. 

The  elephants  alone  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
They  were  wafted  over  the  next  day  in  the  following  manner. 
From  the  bank  of  the  river  was  thrown  a  raft,  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth;  this  was  fixed  strongly  to 
the  banks  by  large  ropes,  and  quite  covered  over  with  earth  ; 
so  that  the  elephants,  deceived  by  its  appearance,  thou^t 
themselves  upon  firm  ground.  From  this  first  raft  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  second,  which  was  built  in  the  same  form,  but 
only  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  fastened  to  the  former  by  chains 
that  were  easily  loosened.  The  female  elephants  were  put 
upon  the  first  raft,  and  the  males  followed  after ;  and  when 
they  were  got  upon  the  second  raft,  it  was  loosened  fit>m  the 
first,  and,  by  the  help  of  small  boats,  towed  to  the  opposite 
short.  After  this,  it  was  sent  back  to  fetch  those  which  were 
behind  •  Some  fell  into  the  water,  but  they  at  last  got  safe  to 
shore,  and  not  a  single  elephant  was  drowned. 

The  March  after  the  Battie  of  the  Rhone, — *  The  two  Roman 
consuls  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  set  out  for  their 
respective  provinces ;  P.  Scipio  for  Spain  with  sixty  ships,  two 
Roman  legions,  fourteen  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred 
horse  of  the  allies ;  Tiberius  Sempronius  for  Sicily,  with  a 

•  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  200—202,  &c.     LW,  I.  xxi.  n.  31,  32 
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hundred  and  sixty  ships,  two  legions,  sixteen  thousand  foot, 
and  eiji^teen  hundred  horse  of  the  allies.  The  Roman  legion 
consisted,  at  that  time,  of  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hun- 
dred horse.  Sempronius  had  made  extraordinary  preparations 
at  Lilybffium,  a  seaport  town  in  Sicily,  with  the  design  of 
crossing  over  directly  into  Africa.  Scipio  was  equally  confident 
that  he  should  find  Hannibal  still  in  Spain,  and  make  that 
country  the  seat  of  war.  But  he  was  greatly  astonished,  when, 
on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  advice  ^vas  brought  him,  that 
Hannibal  was  u[)on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  preparing  to 
cross  it.  He  then  detached  three  hundred  horse,  to  view  the 
posture  of  the  enemy ;  and  Hannibal  detached  five  hundred 
Numidian  horse  for  the  same  purpose ;  during  which,  some  of 
his  soldiers  were  employed  in  wafting  over  the  elephants. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  audience,  in  the  presence  of  his 
whole  army,  to  one  of  the  princes  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  is 
situated  near  the  Po,  who  assure^l  him,  by  an  interpreter,  in 
the  name  of  his  subjects,  that  his  arrival  was  impatiently 
expected ;  that  the  Gauls  were  ready  to  join  him,  and  march 
against  the  Romans,  and  he  himself  offered  to  conduct  his 
army  through  places  where  they  should  meet  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  provisions.  When  the  prince  was  withdrawn,  Han- 
nibal, in  a  speech  to  his  troops,  magnified  extremely  this  depu- 
tation from  the  Gauls  ;  extolled,  with  just  praises,  the  bravery 
which  his  forces  had  shown  hitherto;  and  exhorted  them  to 
sustain,  to  the  last,  their  reputation  and  glory.  The  soldiers 
inspired  with  fresh  ardour  and  courage,  all  at  once  raised  their 
hands,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  follow  whithersoever  he 
should  lead  the  way.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  the  next  day 
for  his  march ;  and,  after  offering  up  vows,  and  making  suppli- 
cations to  the  gods  for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  he  dismissed 
them ;  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  take  the 
necessary  refreshments. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  Numidians  returned.  They  had 
met  with,  and  charged,  the  Roman  detachment :  the  conflict 
was  very  obstinate,  and  the  slaughter  great,  considering  the 
small  number  of  the  combatants.  A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
Romans  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred of  their  enemies.     But  the  honour  of  this  skirmish  fell  to 
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the  Romans ;  the  Numidians  haviog  retired  and  left  them  the 
field  of  battle.  This  firat  action  was  interpreted  aa  an  omen* 
of  the  &te  of  the  whole  war,  and  seemed  to  promise  success 
to  the  Romans,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  dearly 
bought,  and  strongly  contested.  On  both  sides,  those  who 
had  survived  this  engagement,  and  who  had  been  engaged  in 
reconnoitrings  returned  to  inform  their  respective  generals  of 
what  they  had  discovered. 

Hannibal,  as  he  had  declared,  decamped  the  next  day,  and 
crossed  through  the  midst  of  Gaul,  advancing  northward ;  not 
that  this  was  the  shortest  way  to  the  Alps,  but  only,  as  by 
leading  him  from  the  sea,  it  prevented  his  meeting  Scipio ; 
and,  by  that  means,  &voured  the  design  he  had,  of  marching 
all  his  forces  into  Italy,  without  having  weakened  them  by  a 
battle. 

Though  Scipio  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  did 
not  reach  the  place  where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Rhone, 
till  three  days  after  he  had  set  out  from  it.  Despairing  there- 
fore to  overtake  him,  he  returned  to  his  fleet,  and  reimbarked, 
fully  resolved  to  wait  for  Hannibal  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
But,  in  order  that  he  might  not  leave  Spain  defenceless,  he 
sent  his  brother  Cneius  thither,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  to  make  head  against  Asdrubal.;  and  himself  set  forward 
immediately  for  Genoa,  with  intention  to  oppose  the  army 
which  was  in  Gaul,  near  the  Po,  to  that  of  Hannibal. 

The  latter,  after  four  days'  march,  arrived  at  a  kind  of 
island,  formed  by  the  confluxf  of  two  rivers,  which  unite  their 
streams  in  this  place.  Here  he  was  chosen  umpire  between 
two  brothers,  who  disputed  their  right  to  the  kingdom.  He 
to  whom  Hannibal  decreed  it,  furnished  his  whole  army  with 
provisions,  clothes,  and  arms.     This  was  the  country  of  the. 

*  Hoc  priucipiuro  simulque  omen  bellii  ut  summft  rerum  prosperam  eYeotum, 
ita  baud  sane  incruentam  ancipitisque  certaminU  victoriam  Romanis  portendit  Liv. 
1.  xxu  n.  29; 

f  The  text  of  Polybius^  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  of  livy,  place 
this  island  at  the  meeting  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  that  is,  in  that  part  where 
the  citv  of  Lyons  stands.  But  this  is  a  manifest  error.  It  was  ^tui^mt  in  the  Greek, 
insteaa  of  which  i  *A^tt^9t  has  been  substituted.  J.  Gronovius  says,  that  he  bad 
read,  in  a  manuscripl  of  Livy,  Bitarar,  which  shows,  that  we  are  to  read  Itam 
Rkadanutque  amne$y  instead  otArar  RMamuwque;  and,  tliat  the  island  in  question 
Is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Isere  and  the  Rhone.  I1ie  situation  of  the  Alio* 
broges,  here  spoken  of,  proves  this  evidently. 
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AUobro^,  by  which  name  the  people  were  called,  who  now 
inhabit  the  district  ol  Greneva,  *  Vienne,  and  Grenoble.  His 
march  was  not  much  interrupted  till  he  arrived  at  the  Durance, 
and  from  thence  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps  without  any 
opposition. 

The  Passage  of  the  Alps, — ^  The  sight  of  these  mountains, 
whose  tops  seemed  to  touch  the  skies,  and  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  where  nothing  appeared  to  the  eye  but  a  few  pitiful 
cottages,  scattered  here  and  there,  on  the  sharp  tops  of  inac- 
cessible rocks ;  nothing  but  meagre  flocks,  almost  perished 
with  cold,  and  hairy  men  of  a  savage  and  fierce  aspect ;  this 
spectacle,  I  say,  renewed  the  terror  which  the  distant  prospect 
had  raised,  and  chilled  with  fear  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers. 
When  they  began  to  dimb  up,  they  perceived  the  mountain- 
eers, who  had  seized  upon  the  highest  cliffs,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  oppose  their  passage.  They  therefore  were  forced  to 
hah.  Had  the  mountaineers,  says  Polybius,  only  lain  in 
ambuscade,  and  after  having  suffered  Hannibal's  troops  to 
entangle  themselves  in  some  difficult  passage,  had  then  chai^ged 
them  on  a  sudden,  the  Carthaginian  army  would  have  been 
irrecoverably  lost.  Hannibal,  being  informed  that  they  kept 
those  posts  only  in  the  daytime,  and  quitted  them  in  the 
evening,  possessed  himself  of  them  by  night.  The  Gauls 
returning  early  in  the  morning,  were  very  much  surprised  to 
find  their  posts  in  the  enemy's  hand :  but  still  they  were  not 
disheartened.  Being  used  to  climb  up  those  rocks,  they  at- 
tacked the  Carthaginians  who  were  upon  their  march,  and 
harassed  them  on  all  sides.  The  latter  were  obliged,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  and  straggle 
with  the  ruggedness  of  the  paths  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
could  hardly  stand.  But  the  greatest  disorder  was  caused  by 
the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  the  baggage ;  who 
being  frighted  by  the  cries  and  howling  of  the  Gauls,  which 
echoed  dreadfully  among  the  mountains,  and  being  sometimes 
wounded  by  the  mountaineers,  came  tumbling  on  the  soldiers, 
and  dragged  them  headlong  with  them  down  the  precipices 
which  skirted  the  road.     Hannibal,  being  sensible  that  the 

«  Polyb.  I.  iii.  p.  203—208.     Uv.  1.  xxi.  n.  32—37. 
*  In  Dauphin^. 
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loss  of  his  baggage  alone  was  enough  to  destroy  his  army,  ran 
to  the  assistance  of  his  troops,  who  were  thus  embarrassed ; 
and  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  continued  his  march 
without  molestation  or  danger,  and  came  to  a  castle,  which 
was  the  most  important  fortress  in  the  whole  country.  He 
possessed  himself  of  it,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  in 
which  he  found  a  large  quantity  of  com,  and  cattle  sufficient 
to  subsist  his  army  three  days. 

After  a  pretty  quiet  march,  the  Carthaginians  were  to  en- 
counter a  new  danger.  The  Grauls,  feigning  to  take  advantage 
of  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours,  who  had  suffered  for 
opposing  the  passage  of  Hannibal's  troops,  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  that  general,  brought  him  provisions,  ofiered  to  be 
Ills  guides ;  and  left  him  hostages,  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity. 
However,  Hannibal  placed  no  great  confidence  in  them.  The 
elephants  and  horses  marched  in  the  front,  whilst  himself  fol 
lowed  with  the  main  body  of  his  foot,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye 
over  alL  They  came  at  length  to  a  very  narrow  and  rugged 
pass,  which  was  commanded  by  an  eminence  where  the  Grauls 
had  placed  an  ambuscade.  These  rushing  out  on  a  sudden, 
assailed  the  Carthaginians  on  every  side,  rolling  down  stones 
upon  them  of  a  prodigious  size.  The  army  would  have  been 
entirely  routed,  had  not  Hannibal  exerted  himself  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  to  extricate  them  out  of  this  difficulty. 

At  last,  on  the  ninth  day,  they  reached  the  suoumt  of  the 
Alps.  Here  the  army  halted  two  days,  to  rest  and  refresh 
themselves  after  their  fatigue,  after  which  they  continued  their 
march.  As  it  was  now  autumn,  a  great  quantity  of  snow  had 
lately  fallen,  and  covered  all  the  roads,  which  caused  a  con- 
sternation among  the  troops,  and  disheartened  them  very 
much.  Hannibal  perceived  it,  and  halting  on  a  hill  from 
whence  there  was  a  prospect  of  all  Italy,  he  showed  them  the 
fruitful  plains*  watered  by  the  river  Po,  to  which  they  were 
almost  come ;  adding,  that  they  had  but  one  effort  more  to 
make,  before  they  arrived  at  them.  He  represented  to  them, 
that  a  battle  or  two  would  put  a  glorious  period  to  their  toils, 
and  enrich  them  for  ever,  by  giving  them  possession  of  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire.    This  speech,  filled  with  such 

«  Of  Piedmont. 
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pleasing  hopes,  and  enforced  by  the  sight  of  Italy,  inspired  the 
dejected  soldiers  with  fresh  vigour  and  alacrity.  They  there- 
fore pursued  their  march.  But  still  the  road  was  moie  craggy 
and  troublesome  than  ever ;  and  as  they  were  now  on  a  de- 
scent, the  difficulty  and  danger  increased.  For  the  ways  were 
narrow,  steep,  and  slippery,  in  most  places ;  so  that  the  sol- 
diers could  neither  keep  upon  their  feet  as  they  marched,  nor 
recover  themselves  when  they  made  a  false  step,  but  stumbled, 
and  beat  down  one  another. 

They  were  now  come  to  a  worse  place  than  any  they  had 
yet  met  with.  This  was  a  path  naturally  very  rugged  and 
craggy,  which  having  been  made  more  so  by  the  late  falling  in 
of  the  earth,  terminated  in  a  frightful  precipice  above  a  thou- 
sand feet  deep.  Here  the  cavalry  stopped  short.  Hannibal, 
wondering  at  this  flbdden  halt,  ran  to  the  place,  and  saw  that 
it  really  would  be  impossible  for  the  troops  to  advance.  He 
therefore  was  for  making  a  circuitous  route,  but  this  also  was 
found  impracticable.  As,  upon  the  old  snow,  which  was 
grown  hard  by  lying,  there  was  some  newly  fallen  that  was  of 
no  great  depth,  the  feet,  at  first,  by  their  sinking  into  it,  found 
a  firm  support;  but  this  snow  being  soon  dissolved,  by  the 
treading  of  the  foremost  troops  and  beasts  of  burden,  the  sol- 
diers marched  on  nothing  but  ice,  which  was  so  slippery,  that 
they  had  no  firm  footing;  and  where,  if  they  made  the  least 
false  step,  or  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  with  their  hands 
or  knees,  there  were  no  boughs  or  roots  to  catch  hold  of. 
Besides  this  difficulty,  the  horses,  striking  their  feet  forcibly 
into  the  ice  to  keep  themselves  from  falling,  could  not  draw 
them  out  again,  but  were  caught  as  in  a  gin.  They  therefore 
were  forced  to  seek  some  other  expedient. 

Hannibal  resolved  to  pitch  his  camp,  and  to  give  his  troops 
some  days'  rest  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  which  was  of  a 
considerable  extent ;  afber  they  should  have  cleared  the  ground, 
and  removed  all  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  fallen  snow,  which 
was  a  work  of  immense  labour.  He  afterwards  ordered  a 
path  to  be  cut  into  the  rock  itself,  and  this  was  carried  on 
with  amazing  patience  and  ardour.  To  open  and  enlarge  this 
path,  all  the  trees  thereabouts  were  cut  down,  and  piled  round 
the  rock ;  after  which  fire  was  set  to  theix^.    llie  wind,  by 
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good  fortiine,  Mowing  hard*  a  fierce  flame  soon  broke  out,  fto 
that  the  rock  g^wed  like  the  very  coals  with  which  it  was  sur- 
roanded.  Then  Haanibal,  if  livy  may  be  credited,  (for  Poly- 
bitts  says  nothing  of  this  matter,)  caused  a  great  quantity  of 
vinegar  to  be  poured  on  the  rock,*  which  piercing  into  the 
veins  of  it,  that  were  now  cradced  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
fire,  calcined  and  softened  it.  In  this  manner,  taking  a  latge 
compass  about,  in  order  that  the  descent  might  be  easier,  they 
cut  away  along  the  rock,  which  opened  a  free  passage  to  Ae 
forces,  the  baggage,  and  even  to  the  elephants.  Four  days 
were  employed  in  this  work,  during  which  the  beasts  of  bui-^ 
den  were  dying  with  hunger ;  there  being  no  food  for  them  on 
these  mountains  buried  under  eternal  snows.  At  last  they 
came  into  cultivated  and  fruitful  spots,  which  yidded  plenty 
of  forage  for  the  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  food  for  the  soMttrs. 

Hannibal  eniert  Italy, — ^  When  Hannibal  entered  into 
Italy,  his  army  was  not  near  so  numerous  as  when  he  left 
Spain,  where  we  have  seen  it  amounted  to  near  sixty  thousand 
men.  It  had  sustained  great  losses  during  the  march,  either  in 
the  battles  it  was  forced  to  fight,  or  in  the  passage  of  rivers.  At 
his  departure  from  the  Rhone,  it  still  consisted  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  foot,  and  above  eight  thousand  horse.  The  march 
over  the  Alps  destroyed  near  half  this  number ;  so  that  Hanni- 
bal had  now  remaining  only  twelve  thousand  Africans,  eight 
thousand  Spanish  foot,  and  six  thousand  horse.  This  account 
he  himself  caused  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  near  the  promon- 
tory called  Lacinium.  It  was  five  months  and  a  half  since  his 
first  setting  out  from  New  Carthage,  including  the  fortnight  he 
employed  in  marching  over  the  Alps,  when  he  set  up  his  stand- 
ards in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  at  the  entrance  of  Piedmont  It 
might  th^n  be  September. 

His  first  care  was  to  giv6  his  troops  some  rest,  which  they 
very  much  wanted.     When  he  perceived  that  they  were  fit  for 

>  Polyb.  I.  iU.  {k.  209  A  212->214.    Liv.  I.  xxi.  n.  39. 

*  Maoy  reject  this  iocideDt  «s  fictitious.  Pliny  takes  notice  of  a  remarkable 
quality  ID  vinegar;  viz.  its  being  able  to  break  rocks  and  stones.  Saxa  nimpit 
mfusum^  qaift  non  ruperit  ig^is  aatecedens,  I.  xxiii.  c.  1 .  He  tberefore  calls  it, 
Succus  renim  domitor,  I.  xxxiii.  c.  2.  Dion,  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Eleuthers, 
says,  (hat  the  walls  of  it  were  made  to  fall  by  the  force  of  viaegaf,  1.  xxxvi.  p.  8. 
ProbaU^y  the  circumstance  that  seems  improbable  on  this  occtsloD^  is,  iht  difflcultj 
of  Hannibal's  procuring,  in  those  mountains,  a  quantity  of  vinegar  suflBcient  for  this 
purpose. 
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action,  the  iohabitaiits  of  the  tenitoiies  of  Turin*  lefusmg  to 
coiidode  an  aliiance  widi  him,  he  mavched  and  encamped 
before  their  chief  city ;  carried  it  in  three  days,  and  put  all  who 
had  opposed  hun  to  die  sword.  This  expedition  struck  the 
barbarians  with  so  much  dread,  that  they  all  came  voluntarily, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  Gauls  would 
have  done  the  same,  had  they  not  been  awed  by  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  arms,  which  were  now  approaching.  Hannibal 
thou^t  therefore  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose;  that  it  was  his 
interest  to  march  up  into  the  country,  and  attempt  some  great 
exploit;  such  as  mi^t  inspire  those  who  should  have  an 
inclination  to  join  him  with  confidence. 

The  rapid  progress  which  Hannibal  had  made,  greatly 
alarmed  Borne,  and  caused  the  utmost  consternation  through- 
out the  dty.  Sempronius  was  ordered  to  leave  Sicily,  and 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  country ;  and  P.  Scipio,  the  other 
consul,  advanced  by  finrced  marches  towards  the  enemy,  crossed 
the  Po,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Ticinos.f 

BatOe  of  the  Cavalry  near  the  Ticinu$. — ^  The  armies 
being  now  in  sight,  the  generals  on  each  side  made  a  speech 
to  their  soldiers  before  they  engaged.  Scipio,  after  having 
represented  to  his  forces  the  glcny  of  their  country,  the  achiev- 
ments  of  their  ancestors,  observed  to  them,  that  victory  was  in 
their  hands,  since  they  were  to  combat  only  with  Carthagi- 
nians, a  people  who  had  been  so  c^n  defeated  by  them,  as 
well  as  forced  to  be  their  tributaries  for  twenty  years,  and  long 
accustomed  to  be  almost  their  slaves :  that  the  advantage  they 
had  gained  over  the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  horse,  was  a 
sure  omen  of  their  success  during  the  rest  of  the  war :  that 
Hannibal,  in  his  march  over  the  Alps,  had  just  before  lost  the 
best  part  of  his  army ;  and  that  those  who  survived  were  ex- 
hausted by  hunger,  cold,  and  &tigue :  that  the  bare  sight  of 
the  Ki»ians  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight  a  parcel  of  soldiers, ' 
who  had  IJie  aspects  of  ghosts  rather  than  of  men :  in  a  word, 
that  victory  was  become  necessary,  not  only  to  secure  Italy, 

•  Pdyb.  L  iu.  p.  214-^218.    liv.  L  xxi.  n.  89—47. 

*  Taurioi. 

t  A  staaH  river  (now  csHed  Tesino)  in  Lombwdy. 
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but  to  save  Rome  itself,  whose  &te  the  present  battle  would 
decide,  as  that  city  had  no  other  army  wherewith  to  oppose  the 
enemy. 

Hannibal,  that  his  words  mig^t  make  the  stronger  impres- 
sion on  the  rude  minds  of  his  soldiers,  speaks  to  their  eyes, 
before  he  addresses  their  ears ;  and  does  not  attempt  to  per- 
suade them  by  arguments,  till  he  has  first  moved  them  by  the 
following  spectacle.  He  arms  some  of  the  prisoners  whom  he 
had  taken  in  the  mountains,  and  obliges  them  to  fight,  two 
and  two,  in  sight  of  his  army ;  promising  to  reward  the  con- 
querors with  their  liberty  and  rich  presents.  The  alacrity 
wherewith  these  barbarians  engaged  upon  these  motives,  gives 
Hannibal  an  occasion  of  exhibiting  to  his  soldiers  a  lively 
image  of  their  present  condition ;  which,  by  depriving  them  of 
all  means  of  returning  back,  puts  them  imder  an  absohite 
necessity  either  of  conquering  or  dying,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
endless  evils  prepared  for  those  that  should  be  so  base  and 
cowardly  as  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  He  displays  to  them 
the  greatness  of  their  reward,  viz.  the  conquest  of  all  Italy ; 
the  plunder  of  the  rich  and  wealthy  city  of  Rome ;  an  illus- 
trious victory,  and  immortal  ^ory.  He  speaks  contemptibly 
of  the  Roman  power,  the  false  lustre  of  which  (he  observed) 
ought  not  to  dazzle  such  warriors  as  themselves,  who  had 
marched  fiom  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  through  the  fiercest 
nations,  into  the  very  centre  of  Italy.  As  for  his  own  part,  he 
scorns  to  compare  himself  with  Scipio,  a  general  of  but  six 
months'  standing:  himself,  who  was  almost  bom,  at  least 
brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  Hamilcar  his  father ;  the  conqueror 
of  Spain,  of  Graul,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and  what  is 
still  more,  conqueror  of  the  Alps  themselves.  He  rouses  their 
indignation  against  the  insolence  of  the  Romans,  who  had  dared 
to  demand  that  himself,  and  the  rest  who  had  taken  Saguntnm* 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them ;  and  excites  their  jealousy 
against  the  intolerable  pride  of  those  imperious  masters,  who 
imagined  that  all  things  ought  to  obey  them,  and  that  they  had 
a  right  to  give  laws  to  the  whole  world. 

After  these  speeches,  both  sides  prepare  for  battle.  Scipio, 
having  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Ticinus,  marched  his  troops 
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(yver  it  Two  ill  omens  "^  had  filled  his  army  with  consterna- 
tion and  dread.  As  for  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  inspired 
with  the  boldest  courage.  Hannibal  animates  them  with  fresh 
promises  ;  and  cleaving  with  a  stone  the  skuH  of  the  lamb  he 
was  sacrificing,  he  prays  Jupiter  to  dash  to  pieces  his  head  in 
like  manner,  in  case  he  did  not  give  tiis  soldiers  the  rewards  be 
had  promised  them. 

Scipio  posts,  in  the  first  line,  the  troops  armed  with  missive 
weapons,  and  the  Gaulish  horse ;  and  forming  his  second  line 
6f  the  flower  of  the  confederate  cavalry,  he  advances  slowly^ 
Hanniba)  advanced  with  his  whole  cavalry,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  had  posted  the  troopers  who  rid  with  bridles,  and  the 
Numidian  horsemen  on  -f  the  wings,  in  order  to  surround  the 
enemy.  The  officers  and  cavalry  being  eager  ^  to  engage,  a 
charge  ensues.  At  the  first  onset,  Scipio's  light-armed  sol- 
diers had  scarcely  dischar^d  their  darts,  when,  frighted  at  the 
Caithaginian  cavalry,  which  came  pouring  upon  them,  and 
fearing  lest  they  should  be  trampled  under  the  horses*  feet, 
they  gave  way,  and  retired  through  the  inten^als  of  the  squa- 
drons. The  fight  continued  a  long  time  wit!h  equal  success. 
Many  troopers  on  both  sides  dismounted,  so  that  the  battle  was 
carried  on  between  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Numidians  surround  the  enemy,  and  charge  the  rear 
of  the  light-armed  troops,  who  at  first  had  escaped  the  attack 
of  the  cavalry,  and  tread  them  under  their  horses*  feet.  The 
centre  of  the  Roman  forces  had  hitherto  fought  with  great 
bravery.  Many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  even  more  or 
that  of  the  Carthaginians.  Bqt  the  Roman  troops  were  put 
Into  disorder  by  the  Numidians,  who  attacked  them  in  the  rear; 
and  especially  by  a  wound  the  consul  received,  which  disabled 
him  from  continuing  the  combat.  However,  this  general  was 
rescued  out  of  the  enemy*s  hands  by  the  bravery  of  his  son^ 
then  but  seventeen  years  old ;  and  who  afterwards  was 
honoured  wi&  the  surname  of  Africanus,  for  having  put  a 
glorious  penod  to  this  war. 

*  Tbese  two  ill  omens  were,  first,  a  wolf  .had  stolen  into  the  camp  of  the  Rorimi, 
and  cruelly  mangled  some  of  the  soldiers,  without  receiving  the  least  harm  from 
those  who  endeavoured  to  kill  it :  and  secondly,  a  swarm  of  bees  had  pitched  open  a 
tree  near  the  Preetorium  or  general's  tent.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  c.  46. 

f  Hie  Nuif.idians  used  to  ride  without  saddle  or  bridle. 

vol .  1 .  P 
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The  consul,  though  dangerously  wounded,  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  camp  by  a  body  of  horse,  who 
covered  him  with  their  arms  and  bodies :  the  rest  of  the  army 
followed  him  thither.  He  hastened  to  the  Po,  which  he  crossed 
with  his  army,  and  then  broke  down  the  bridge,  whereby  he 
prevented  Hannibal  from  overtaking  him. 

It  is  agreed,  that  Hannibal  owed  this  first  victory  to  his 
cavalry ;  and  it  was  judged  from  thenceforth  that  die  main 
strength  of  his  army  consisted  in  his  horse;  and  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Romans  to  avoid  laige  open 
plains,  such  as  are  those  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  aU  the  neigh* 
bouring  Grauls  seemed  to  contend  who  should  submit  them- 
selves first  to,  Hannibal,  furnish  him  with  ammunition,  and 
enlist  in  his  army.  And  this,  as  Polybius  has  observed,  was 
what  chiefly  induced  that  wise  and  skilful  general,  notwith- 
standing the  small  number  and  weakness  of  his  troops,  to 
hazard  a  battle ;  which  he  indeed  was  now  obliged  to  venture, 
from  the  impossibility  of  marching  back  whenever  he  should 
desire  to  do  it ;  because  nothing  but  a  battle  would  oblige  the 
Gauls  to  declare  for  him,  whose  assistance  was  the  only  refuge 
he  then  had  left. 

BcU&e  of  the  Trebia. — ^  S^npronius  the  consul,  upon  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  the  senate,  was  returned  from 
Sicily  to  Ariminum.  From  thence  he  marched  towards  the 
Trebia,  a  small  river  of  Lombaidy,  which  falls  into  the  Po  a 
little  above  Placentia,  where  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Scipio.  Hannibal  advanced  towards  the  camp  of  the  RcMnans, 
from  which  he  was  sepamted  only  by  that  small  river.  The 
armies  lying  so  near  one  another,  gave  occasion  to  frequent 
skirmishes,  in  one  of  which  Sempronius,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  horse,  gained  some  advantage  over  a  party  of  Carthaginians, 
very  trifling  indeed,  but  which  nevertheless  very  much  in- 
creased the  good  opinion  this  general  naturally  entertained  of 
his  own  merit. 

This  inconsiderable  success  seemed  to  him  a  complete  vic- 
tory. He  boasted  his  having  vanquished  the  enemy  in  the 
same  kind  of  fight  in  which  his  colleague  had  been  defeated, 

f  Pblyb.  1.  Hi.  p.  22A--227.     Liv.  1.  zxi.  n.  ftl~>56. 
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and  that  he  thereby  had  revived  the  courage  of  the  dejected 
Romans.  Being  now  resolutely  bent  to  come,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  a  decisive  battle,  he  thought  it  proper,  for  decency's 
sake,  to  consult  Scipio,  whom  he  found  of  a  quite  different 
opinion  from  himself.  Scipio  represented,  that  in  case  time 
should  be  allowed  for  disciplining  the  new  levies  during  the 
winter,  they  would  be  much  fitter  for  service  in  the  ensuing 
campaign ;  that  the  Grauk,  who  were  naturally  fickle  and  in- 
constant, would  disengage  themselvjes  insensibly  from  Hannibal ; 
that  as  soon  as  his  wounds  should  be  healed,  his  presence 
might  be  of  some  use  in  an  affair  of  such  general  concern :  in 
a  word,  he  besought  him  earnestly  not  to  proceed  any  further. 

These  reasons,  thou^  so  just,  made  no  impressbn  upon 
Semproaius.  He  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand 
Romans,  and  twenty  thousand  allies,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  (a 
number  which,  in  those  ages,  formed  a  complete  army,)  when 
both  consuls  joined  their  forces.  The  troops  of  the  enemy 
amounted  to  near  the  same  number.  He  thought  the  juncture 
extremely  favountUe  for  him.  He  declared  publicly,  that  aH 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  desirous  of«a  battle,  except  his 
colleague,  whose  mind  (he  observed)  being  more  affected  by 
his  wound  than  his  body,  could  not,  for  that  reason,  bear  to 
hear  of  an  engagement  But  still,  continued  Sempronius,  is  it 
just  to  let  the  whole  army  droop  and  languish  with  iiim  ? 
What  could  Scipio  expect  more  ?  Did  he  flatter  himself  with 
the  hopes  that  a  third  consul,  and  a  new  array,  would  come  to 
his  assistance  ?  Such  were  the  expressions  he  employed  both 
among  the  soldiers,  and  even  about  Scipio*s  tent.  The  time 
for  the  election  of  new  generals  drawing  near^  Semproniua  was 
afraid  a  successor  would  be  sent  before  he  had  put  an  end  to 
the  war ;  and  therefore  it  was  his  opinion,  that  he  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  his  colleague's  illness,  to  secure  the  whole 
honour  of  the  victory  to  himself.  As  he  had  no  regard,  says 
Polybius,  to  the  time  proper  for  action,  and  only  to  that  which 
he  thought  suited  his  own  interest,  he  could  not  fail  of  taking 
wrong  measures.  He  therefore  ordered  his  army  to  prepare 
for  battle. 

This  was  the  very  thing  Hannibal  desired ;  as  he  held  it  for 

a  maxim,  that  a  general  who  has  entered  a  foreign  country,  or 

p2 
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one  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  has  formed  some  great 
design,  has  no  other  refuge  left,  than  contini^ally  to  raise  the 
expectations  of  his  allies  by  some  fresh  exploits.  Besides, 
knowing  that  he  should  have  to  deal  only  with  new-levied  and 
unexperienced  troops,  he  was  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  ardour  of  the  Grauls,  who  were  extremely  desirous  of  fight- 
ing ;  and  of  Scipio's  absence,  who>  by  reason  of  his  wound, 
could  not  be  present  in  the  battle.  Mago  was  therefore  ordered 
to  lie  in  ambush  with  two  thousand  men,  consisting  of  horse 
and  foot,  on  the  steep  banks  of  a  small  rivulet  which  ran  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  and  to  conceal  himself  among  the  bushes 
that  were  very  thick  there.  An  ambuscade  is  often  safer  in  a 
smooth  open  country,  but  full  of  thickets,  as  this  was,  than  in 
woods,  because  such  a  spot  is  less  apt  to  be  suspected.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  detachment  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  cross 
the  Trebia*  with  orders  to  advance  at  break  of  day  as  far  as 
the  very  barriers  of  the  enemy's  camp,  in  order  to  provoke 
them  to  fight ;  and  then  to  retreat  and  repass  the  river,  in 
order  to  draw  the  Romans  after  them.  What  he  had  foreseen, 
came  directly  to  pass.  The  fiery  Sempronius  immediately 
detached  his  whole  cavalry  against  the  Numidians,  and  then 
six  thousand  Iight*armed  troops,  who  were  soon  followed  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  Numidians  fled  designedly ; 
upon  which  the  Romans  pursued  them  with  great  eagerness, 
and  crossed  the  Trebia  without  resistance,  but  not  without 
great  difficulty,  being  forced  to  wade  up  to  their  very  arm-pits 
through  the  rivulet,  which  was  swoln  with  the  torrents  that  had* 
fallen  in  the  night  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  was 
then  about  the  winter-solstice,  that  is,  in  December.  It  hap- 
pened to  snow  that  day,  and  the  cold  was  excessively  piercing. 
The  Romans  had  left  their  camp  fasting,  and  without  having 
taken  the  least  precaution  ;  whereas  the  Cartliaginians  had,  by 
Hannibal's  order,  eaten  and  drunk  plentifully  in  their  tents ; 
had  got  their  horses  in  readiness,  rubbed  themselves  with  oil, 
and  put  on  their  armour  by  the  fire-side. 

They  were  thus  prepared  when  the  fight  began.  The  Bxy 
mans  defended  themselves  valiantly  for  a  considerable  time, 
though  they  were  half  spent  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  cold  ; 
but  their  cavalry  was  at  last  broken  and  put  to  flight  by  that 
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of  the  Carthaginians,  which  much  exceeded  theirs- in  numbera 
and  strength.  The  infantry  also  were  soon  in  great  disorder. 
The  soldiers  in  ambuscade  sallying  out  at  a  proper  time,  rushed 
on  a  sudden  upon  their  rear,  and  completed  the  overthrow. 
A  body  of  above  ten  thousand  men  resolutely  fought  their  way 
through  the  Grauls  and  Africans,  of  whom  they  made  a  dreadful 
slaughter;  but  as  they  could  neither  assist  their  friends,  nor 
return  to  the  camp,  the  way  to  it  being  cut  off  by  the  Numidian 
horse,  the  river,  and  the  rain,  they  retreated  in  good  order  to 
Placentia.  Most  of  the  rest  lost  their  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  being  trampled  to  pieces  by  the  elephants  and  horses. 
Those  who  escaped,  went  and  joined  the  body  above  mentioned. 
The  next  night  Scipio  retired  also  to  Placentia,  The  Cartha- 
ginians gained  a  complete  victory,  and  their  loss  was  incon- 
siderable, except  that  a  great  number  of  their  horses  were 
destroyed  by  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the  snow  ;  and  that,  of  all 
their  elephants,  they  saved  but  one  only. 

*  In  Spain,  the  Romans  had  better  success  in  this  and  the 
following  campaign  ;  for  Cn.  Scipio  extended  his  conquests  as 
far  as  the  river  Iberus,*  defeated  Hanno,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

*  Hannibal  took  the  opportunity,  whilst  he  was  in  winter 
quarters,  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  gain  the  affection  of  the 
natives.  For  this  purpose,  after  having  declared  to  the  pri- 
soners whom  he  had  taken  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  that 
he  was  not  come  with  the  view  of  making  war  upon  them,  but 
of  restoring  the  Italians  to  their  liberty,  and  protecting  them 
against  the  Romans,  he  sent  them  all  home  to  their  own  coun- 
tries, without  requiring  the  least  ransom. 

^  The  winter  was  no  sooner  over,  than  he  set  out  towards 
Tuscany,  whither  he  hastened  his  march  for  two  important 
reasons :  first,  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  which  would  arise  from 
the  ill  will  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  tired  with  the  long  stay  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  in  their  territories  ;  and  were  impatient 
of  bearing  the  whole  burden  of  a  war,  in  which  they  had 
engaged  with  no  other  view  than  to  carry  it  into  the  country  of 
their  common  enemy:  secondly,  that  he  might  increase,  by 
some  bold  exploit,  the  reputation  of  his  arms  in  the  minds  of 

■  Polyb.  I.  iii.  pp.  228,  229.     Liv.  I.  xxl  n.  60,  61.  •  Polyb.  p.  229. 

^    ./iv.  1.  xxi.  n.  58. 
•  Oi  Ebro. 
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all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  by  carrying  the  war  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome ;  and  at  the  same  time  reanimate  his  troops, 
and  the  Gauls  his  allies,  by  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  lands. 
But  in  his  march  over  the  Apennines,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
dreadful  storm,  which  destroyed  great  numbers  of  his  men. 
The  cold,  the  rain,^  the  wind  and  hail,  seemed  to  conspire  his 
ruiu }  so  that  the  &tigues  which  the  Carthaginians  had  under- 
gone in  crossing  the  Alps,  seemed  less  dreadful  than  those  they 
now  suffered.  He  therefore  marched  back  to  Placentia,  where 
he  again  fought  Sempronius,  who  was  returned  from  Rome. 
The  loss  ou  both  sides  was  very  nearly  equal. 

^  Whilst  Hannibal  was  in  these  winter  quarters,  he  hit  upon 
a  true  Carthaginian  stratagem.  He  was  surrounded  with  fickle 
and  inconstant  nations :  ^e  friendship  he  had  contracted  witli 
them  was  but  of  recent  date.  He  had  reason  to  apprehend  a 
change  in  their  disposition,  and,  Gonsec]pently,  that  attempts 
would  be  made  upon  his  life.  To  secure  himself,  therefore, 
he  got  perukes  made,  and  clothes  suited  to  every  age.  Of 
these  he  sometimes  wore  one,  sometimes  another;  and  dis- 
guised himself  so  often,  that  not  merely  such  as  saw  him  only 
transiently,  but  even  his  intimate  acquaintance,  could  scarce 
know  him. 

^  At  Rome,  Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Flaminius  had  been  ap- 
A.  M.      pointed  consuls.     Hannibal  having  advice  that  the 
Afa^in.    l^^J^  w^  advanced  already  as  &r  as  Arretium,  a 
^^'       town  of  Tuscany,  resolved  to  go  and  engage  him  as 
soon  as  possible.     Two  ways  being  shown  him,  he  chose  the 
shortest,  though  the  most  troublesome,  nay,  almost  impassable, 
by  reason  of  a  fen  which  he  was  forced  to  go  through.     Here 
the  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.     During  four  days  and 
three  nights  they  marched  halfway  up  the  leg  in  water,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  get  a  moment's  sleep.     Hannibal  him- 
self, who  rode  upon  the  only  elephant  he  had  left,  could  hardly 
get  through.     His  long  want  of  sleep,  and  the  thick  vapours 
which  exhaled   from  that   marshy  place,  together  with  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  season,  cost  him  one  of  his  eyes. 

B(Utle  of  Thrasymenus, — *  Hannibal  being  thus  got,  almost 

«  Polyb.  I.  iii.  p.  229.     liv.  I.  xxii.  n.  1.     Appian.  m  Bell,  Aimib,  p.  316. 
J  Polyb.  pp.  230,  231.     Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  2. 
Polyb.  I.  iii.  p.  231—238.     Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  3—8. 
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unexpectedly,  out  of  this  dangerous  situation,  and  having 
refreshed  his  troops,  marched  and  pitched  his  camp  between 
Arretium  and  Fesulee,  in  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  part  of 
Tuscany.  His  first  endeavours  were,  to  discover  the  disposi- 
tion of  Flaminius,  in  order  that  he  might  take  advantage  o(  his 
weak  side,  which,  according  to  Polybius,  ought  to  be  the  chief 
study  of  a  general.  He  was  told,  that  Flaminius  was  greatly 
conceited  of  his  own  merit,  bold,  enterprising,  rash,  and  fond 
of  glory.  To  plunge  him  the  deeper  into  these  excesses,  to 
which  he  was  naturally  prone, '^  he  inflamed  his  impetuous 
spirit,  by  laying  waste  and  burning  the  whole'country  in  his  sight. 

Flaminius  was  not  of  a  temper  to  continue  inactive  in  his 
camp,  even  if  Hannibal  had  lain  still.  But  when  he  saw  the 
territories  of  his  allies  laid  waste  before  his  eyes,  he  thought  it 
would  reflect  dishonour  upon  him,  should  he  suffer  Hannibal 
to  ransack  Italy  without  control,  and  even  advance  to  the  very 
walls  of  Rome  without  meeting  any  resistance.  He  rejected 
with  scorn  the  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  advised  him  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  and  to  be  satisfied,  for  the 
present,  with  putting  a  stop  to  the  devastation  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  was  still  advancing  towards 
Rome,  having  Cortona  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  lake  Thrasy- 
menus  on  his  right.  When  he  saw  that  the  consul  followed 
close  after  him,  with  design  to  give  him  battle,  in  order  to  stop 
him  in  his  march  ;  having  observed  that  the  ground  was  con- 
venient for  an  engagement,  he  thought  only  of  making  prepa- 
rations for  it.  The  lake  Thrasymenus  and  the  mountains  of 
Cortona  form  a  very  narrow  defile,  which  leads  into  a  large 
valley,  lined  on  both  sides  with  hills  of  a  considerable  height, 
and  closed,  at  the  outlet,  by  a  steep  hill  of  difficult  access. 
On  this  hill,  Hannibal,  after  having  crossed  the  valley,  came 
and  encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his  army ;  posting  his 
light-armed  infieuitry  in  ambuscade  upon  the  hills  on  the  right, 
and  part  of  his  cavalry  behind  those  on  the  left,  as  far  almost 
as  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  through  which  Flaminius  was 
obliged  to  pass.  Accordingly,  this  general,  who  followed  him 
very  eagerly  with  the  resolution  to  fight  him,  being  come  to 

*  Apparebat  ferociter  omnia  ac  priepropere  acturum.  Qu^ue  pronior  esset  in 
tua  vitia,  agitare  eum  atque  irritare  Poenus  parat.    Liv.  1.  xxti.  n.  3. 
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Uie  defile  near  the  lake»  was  forced  to  halt,  because  night  was 
coming  on  ;  but  he  entered  it  the  next  morning  at  daybreak. 

Hannibal  having  permitted  him  to  advance,  with  all  his 
forces,  above  half  way  through  the  vaUey,  and  seeing  the  sRo- 
man  van-guard  pretty  near  him^  gave  the  signal  for  die  battle, 
and  commanded  his  troops  to  come  out  of  their  ambuscade, 
in  order  that  he  might  attack  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
from  all  quarters.  The  reader  may  guess  at  the  consternation 
with  which  the  Romans  were  seized. 

They  were  not  yet  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  neither  had 
they  got  their  arms  in  readiness,  when  they  found  themselves 
attacked  in  front,  in  rear,  and  in  flank.  In  a  moment,  all  the 
ranks  were  put  into  disorder.  Flaminius,  alone  undaunted  in 
so  universal  a  consternation,  animates  his  soldiers  both  with 
his  hand  and  voice,  and  exhorts  them  to  cut  themselves  a 
passage  with  their  swords  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  tumult  which  reigned  every  where,  the  dreadful  shouts 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  fog  that  was  risen,  prevented  his  being 
seen  or  heard.  However,  when  the  Romans  saw  themselves 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  either  by  the  enemy  or  the  lake,  the 
impossibility  of  saving  their  lives  by  flight  roused  their  courage, 
and  both  parties  began  the  fight  with  astonishing  animosity. 
Their  fury  was  so  great,  that  not  a  soldier  in  either  army  per- 
ceived an  earthquake  which  happened  in  that  country,  and 
buried  whole  cities  in  niins.  In  this  confusion,  Flaminius 
being  slain  by  one  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  the  Romans  began 
to  give  ground,  and  at  last  fairly  fled.  Great  numbers,  en- 
deavouring to  save  themselve  *,  leaped  into  the  lake ;  whilst 
others,  directing  their  course  towards  the  mountains,  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands  whom  they  strove  to  avoid.  Six  thousand 
only  cut  their  way  through  the  conquerors,  and  retreated  to 
a  place  of  safety  ;  but  the  next  day  they  were  taken  prisoners. 
In  this  battle  fifteen  thousand  Romans  were  killed,  and  about 
ten  thousand  escaped  to  Rome  by  different  roads.  Hannibal 
sent  back  the  Latins,  who  were  allies  of  the  Romans,  into  their 
own  country,  without  demanding  the  least  ransom.  He  com- 
manded search  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  Flaminius,  in  order 
to  give  it  burial ;  but  it  could  not  be  found.  He  afterwards 
put  his  troops  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  and  solemnized  the 
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funeiBls  or  thirty  of  his  chief  officers  who  were  killed  in  the 
battle.  He  lost  in  all  but  fifteen  hundred  men,  most  of  whom 
were  Grauls. 

Immediately  alter,  Hannibal  despatched  a  courier  to  Car- 
thage^  with  the  news  of  his  good  success  hitherto  in  Italy.  This 
caused  the  greatest  joy  for  the  present,  gave  birth  to  the  most 
promising  hopes  with  regard  to  the  future,  and  revived  the 
courage  of  all  the  citizens.  They  now  prepared,  with  incredible 
ardour,  to  send  into  Italy  and  Spain  all  necessary  succours. 

Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  filled  with  universal  grief  and 
alarm,  as  soon  as  the  praetor  had  pronounced  from  the  rostra 
the  following  words,  'We  have  lost  a  great  battle.'  The  senate, 
studious  of  nothing  but  the  public  welfare,  thought  that  in  so 
great  a  calamity  and  so  imminent  a  danger,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  extraordinary  remedies.  They  therefore  appointed 
Quintus  Fabius  dictator,  a  person  as  conspicuous  for  his 
wisdom  as  hb  birth.  It  was  the  custom  at  Rome,  that  the 
moment  a  dictator  was  nominated,  all  authority  ceased,  that 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  excepted.  M.  Minucius  was 
appointed  his  general  of  horse.  We  are  now  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war. 

HantUbats  Conduct  with  respect  to  FahiuB. — ^Hannibal, 
after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  not  thinking  it  yet  proper  to 
march  directly  to  Rome,  contented  himself,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  laying  waste  the  country.  He  crossed  Umbria  and  Pice-* 
num  ;  and  after  ten  days'  march,  arrived  in  the  territory  of 
Adria.*  He  got  a  very  considerable  booty  in  this  march. 
Out  of  his  implacable  enmity  to  the  Romans,  he  commanded, 
that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  should  be  put  to  the 
sword  ;  and  meeting  no  obstacle  any  where,  he  advanced  as 
far  as  Apulia ;  plundering  the  countries  which  lay  in  his  way, 
and  carrying  desolation  wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  compel 
the  nations  to  disengage  themselves  from  their  alliance  with 
the  Romans ;  and  to  show  all  Italy,  that  Rome  itself,  now  quite 
dispirited,  yielded  him  the  victory. 

Fabius,  followed  by  Minucius  and  four  legions,  had  marched 
from  Rome  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  but  with  a  firm  resolution 

f  Polyb.  I.  iii.  p.  239—255.     Uv.  1.  xxii.  n.  9-30. 
*  A  smait  town,  which  gave  its  name  tu  th^  Adiiatic  seau 
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not  to  let  him  take  the  least  advantage,  nor  to  advance  one 
step  till  he  had  first  reconnoitred  every  place ;  nor  hazaid  a 
battle  till  he  should  be  sure  of  success. 

As  soon  as  both  armies  were  in  sight,  Hannibal,  to  tenify 
the  Roman  forces,  offered  them  batde,  by  advancing  almost 
to  the  very  entrenchments  of  their  camp.  But  finding  every 
thing  quiet  there,  he  retired  ;  blaming,  in  appearance,  the 
cowardice  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  upbraided  with  having  at 
last  lost  that  valour  so  natural  to  their  ancestors ;  but  fretted 
inwardly,  to  find  he  had  to  do  with  a  general  of  so  different  a 
disposition  from  Sempronius  and  Flaminius ;  and  that  the 
Romans,  instructed  by  their  defeat,  had  at  last  made  choice  of 
a  commander  capable  of  opposing  Hannibal. 
.  From  this  moment  he  perceived  that  the  dictator  would  not 
be  formidable  to  him  by  the  boldness  of  his  attacks,  but  by 
the  prudence  and  regularity  of  his  conduct,  which  might  perplex 
and  embarrass  him  very  much.  The  only  circumstance  he 
now  wanted  to  know,  was,  whether  the  new  general  had  firm- 
ness enough  to  pursue  steadily  the  plan  he  seemed  to  haye  laid 
down.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  shake  his  resolution  by 
the  different  movements  which  he  made,  by  laying  waste  the 
lands,  plundering  the  cities,  and  burning  the  villages  and  towns. 
He,  at  one  time,  would  raise  his  camp  with  the  utmost  preci- 
pitation ;  and,  at  another,  stop  short  in  some  valley  out  of  the 
common  route,  to  try  whether  he  could  not  surprise  htm  in  the 
plain.  However,  Fabius  still  kept  his  troops  on  the  hills,  but 
without  losing  sight  of  Hannibal ;  never  approaching  near 
enough  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  nor  yet  keeping  at  sudi  a 
distance,  as  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  him. 
He  never  suflfered  his  soldiers  to  stir  out  of  the  camp,  except 
to  forage,  nor  ever  on  those  occasions  without  a  numerous 
convoy.  If  ever  he  engaged,  it  was  only  in  slight  skirmishes, 
and  so  very  cautiously,  that  his  troops  had  always  the  advan- 
tage. By  this  conduct  he  revived,  by  insensible  degrees,  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers,  which  the  loss  of  three  battles  had 
entirely  damped ;  and  enabled  them  to  rely,  as  they  had 
formerly  done,  on  their  valour  and  good  fortune. 

Hannibal,  h^-ving  got  an  immense  booty  in  Campania,  where 
he  had  resided  a  considerable  time,  left  that  country,  in  order 
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that  he  might  not  consume  the  provisions  he  had  laid  up,  and 
which  he  reserved  for  the  printer  season.  Besides,  he  could 
no  longer  continue  in  a  country  of  gardens  and  vineyards, 
which  were  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  nseful  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  an  army ;  a  country  where  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  among  marshes,  rocks, 
and  sauds ;  while  the  Romans  would  have  drawn  plentiful  sup- 
I)lies  from  Capua,  and  the  richest  parts  of  Italy.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  settle  elsewhere. 

Fabius  naturally  supposed,  that  Hannibal  would  be  obliged 
to  return  the  same  way  he  came,  and  that  he  might  easily 
annoy  him  during  his  march.  He  began  by  throwing  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  into  Casilinum,  and  thereby  securing 
that  small  town,  situated  on  the  Vultumus,  which  separated 
the  territories  of  Falemum  from  those  of  Capua :  he  afterwards 
detached  four  thousand  men,  to  seize  the  only  pass  through 
which  Hannibal  could  come  out ;  and  then,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  posted  himself  with  the  remainder  of  the  army 
on  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  road. 

The  Carthaginians  arrive,  and  encamp  in  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  And  now  the  crafty  Carthaginian  falls 
into  the  same  snare  he  had  laid  for  Flaminius  at  the  defile  of 
Thrasymenus  ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  ever  to  ex- 
tricate himself  out  of  this  difficulty,  there  being  but  one  outlet^ 
of  which  the  Romans  were  possessed.  Fabius,  fancying  him- 
self sure  of  his  prey,  was  only  contriving  how  to  seize  it  He 
flattered  himself,  and  not  without  the  appearance  of  probability, 
with  the  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  this  single  battle. 
Nevertheless,  he  thought  fit  to  defer  the  attack  till  the  next  day. 

Hannibal  perceived,  that  *  his  own  artifices  were  now  em- 
ployed against  him.  It  is  in  such  junctures  as  these,  that  a 
general  has  need  of  unusual  presence  of  mind  and  fortitude, 
to  view  danger  in  its  utmost  extent,  without  being  dismayed  ; 
and  to  find  out  sure  and  instant  expedients  without  deliberating. 
Immediately,  the  Carthaginian  general  caused  two  thousand 
oxen  to  be  got  together,  and  ordered  small  bundles  of  vine- 
branches  to  be  tied  to  their  horns.  Towards  the  dead  of  night, 
having  commanded  the  branches  to  be  set  on  fire,  he  caused 

*  Ncc  AnQibalcm  fcFellit  suis  se  artibus  peti.     Liv. 
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the  oxen  to  be  driven  with  violence  to  the  top  of  the  hills  where 
the  Romans  were  encamped.  As  soon  as  these  creatures  felt 
the  flame,  the  pain  rendering  them  furious,  they  flew  up  and 
down  on  all  sides,  and  set  fire  to  th^  shrubs  and  bushes  they 
met  in  their  way.  This  squadron,  of  a  new  kind,  was  sustained 
by  a  good  number  of  light-armed  soldiers,  who  had  orders  to 
seize  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  to  charge  the 
enemy,  in  case  they  should  meet  them.  All  things  happened 
as  Hannibal  had  foreseen.  The  Romans  who  guarded  the 
defile,  seeing  the  fires  spread  over  the  hills  which  were  above 
them,  and  imagining  that  it  was  Hannibal  making  his  escape 
by  torch-light,  quit  their  post,  and  run  up  to  the  mountains  to 
oppose  his  passage.  The  main  body  of  the  army  not  knowipg 
what  to  think  of  all  this  tumult,  and  Fabius  himself  not  daring 
to  stir,  while  it  was  dark,  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  day.  Hannibal  seizes  this  opportunity,  marches 
his  troops  and  the  spoils  through  the  defile,  which  was  now  un- 
guarded, and  rescues  his  army  out  of  a  snare  in  which,  had 
Fabius  been  but  a  little  more  vigorous,  it  would  either  have 
been  destroyed,  or  at  least  very  much  weakened.  It  is  glorious 
for  a  man  to  turn  his  very  errors  to  his  advantage,  and  make 
them  subsen'ient  to  his  reputation. 

The  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  Apuliai^  still  pursued 
and  harassed  by  the  Romans.  The  dictator,  being  obliged  to 
take  a  journey  to  Rome  on  account  of  some  religious  ceremo- 
nies, earnestly  entreated  his  general  of  horse,  before  his  de- 
parture, not  to  fight  during  his  absence.  However,  Minucius 
did  not  regard  either  his  advice  or  his  entreaties  ;  but  the  very 
first  opportunity  he  had,  whilst  part  of  Hannibal's  troops  were 
foraging,  he  charged  the  rest,  and  gained  some  advantage.  He 
immediately  sent  advice  of  this  to  Rome,  as  if  he  had  obtained 
a  considerable  victory.  The  news  of  this,  with  what  had  just 
before  happened  at  the  passage  of  the  defile,  raised  complaints 
and  murmurs  against  the  slow  and  timorous  circumspection  of 
Fabius.  In  a  word,  matters  were  carried  so  far,  that  the 
Roman  people  gave  his  general  of  horse  an  equal  authority  with 
him  ;  a  thing  unheard-of  before.  The  dictator  was  upon  the 
road  when  he  received  advice  of  this  :  for  he  had  left  Rome,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  was  con- 
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triving  against  him.  His  constancy,  however,  was  not  shaken. 
He  was  very  sensible,  that  though  his  authority  in  the  com- 
mand was  divided,  yet  his  skill  in  the  art  of  war  was  not  so.* 
This  soon  became  manifest. 

Minucius,  grown  arrogant  at  the  advantage  he  had  gained 
over  his  colleague,  proposed  that  each  should  command  a  day 
alternately,  or  even  a  longer  time.  But  Fabius  rejected  this 
proposal,  as  it  would  have  exposed  the  whole  army  to  danger 
whilst  under  the  command  of  Minucius.  He  therefore  chose 
to  divide  the  troops,  in  order  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
preserve,  at  least,  that  part  which  should  fiedl  to  his  share. 

Hannibal,  fully  informed  of  all  that  passed  in  the  Roman 
camp,  was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  this  dissension  between  the  two 
commanders.  He  therefore  laid  a  snare  for  the  rash  Minucius, 
who  accordingly  plunged  headlong  into  it;  and  engaged  the 
enemy  on  an  eminence,  in  which  an  ambuscade  was  concealed. 
But  his  troops  being  soon  put  into  disorder,  were  just  upon 
the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  Fabius,  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  outcries  of  the  wounded,  called  aloud  to  his  soldiers: 
'  Let  us  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Minucius :  let  us  fly  and 
snatch  the  victory  from  the  enemy,  and  extort  from  our  fellow- 
citizens  a  confession  of  their  fault.'  This  succour  was  very 
seasonable,  and  compelled  Hannibal  to  sound  a  retreat  The 
latter,  as  he  was  retiring,  said, '  That  the  cloud  which  had  been 
long  hovering  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  had  at  last 
burst  with  a  loud  crack,  and  caused  a  mighty  storm.'  So  im- 
portant and  seasonaUe  a  service  done  by  the  dictator,  opened 
the  eyes  of  Minucius.  He  accordingly  acknowledged  his  error, 
returned  immediately  to  his  duty  and  obedience,  and  showed, 
that  it  is  sometimes  more  glorious  to  know  how  to  atone  for 
a  fault,  than  not  to  have  committed  it. 

Tlie  state  of  Affairs  in  Spain. — ^  In  the  beginning  of  this  cam- 
paign, Cn.  Scipio,  having  suddenly  attacked  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Hamilcar,  defeated  it,  and  took  twenty-five 
ships,  with  a  great  quantity  of  rich  spoils.  This  victory  made 
the  Romans  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  be  particularly  atten- 

t  Pol^b.  1.  iii.  p.  245—250.    Liv.  1.  ixii.  n.  19—22. 

*  Satis  fidens  haudquaquam  cum  imperii  jure  artem  imperaodi  ceqnatam.    Uv.  1 
sxii.  n.  26. 
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tive  to  the  aftiira  of  Spain^  because  Hannibal  conM  dr&w  con- 
siderable  supplies  both  of  men  and  money  from  that  country. 
Accordingly,  they  sent  a  fleet  thither,  the  command  whereof  was 
given  to  P.  Scipio,  who,  after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  having  joined 
his  brother,  did  the  commonwealth  very  great  service.  Till 
that  time  the  Romans  had  never  ventured  beyond  the  Ebro. 
They  had  been  satisfied  with  having  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  nations  situated  between  that  river  and  Italy,  and  confirm- 
ing it  by  alliances :  but  under  Publius,  they  crossed  the  Ebro, 
and  carried  their  arms  much  further  up  into  the  country. 

The  circumstance  which  contributed  most  to  promote  their 
aflairs,  was,  the  treachery  of  a  Spaniard  in  Saguntum.  Hanni- 
bal had  left  there  the  children  of  the  most  distinguished  &mi- 
lies  in  Spain,  whom  he  had  taken  as  hostages.  Abeloz,  for  so 
this  Spaniard  was  called,  persuaded  Bostar,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  to  send  back  these  young  men  into  their  country,  in 
order,  by  that  means,  to  attach  the  inhabitants  more  firmly  to 
the  Carthaginian  interest  He  himself  was  charged  with  this 
commission.  But  he  carried  them  to  the  Romans,  who  after- 
wards delivered  them  to  their  relations,  and,  by  so  acceptable 
a  present,  acquired  their  amity. 

Tke  BaMe  o/CcmndB. — ^  The  next  spring,  C.  Terentius  Yanro 

^.  If,  and  L.  .£milius  Ptolus  were  chosen  consuls  at  Rooie. 
j^^S^.    ^^  ^^  campaign,  which  was  the  third  of  the  second 

"^  Punic  war,  the  Romans  did  what  had  never  been  prac- 
tised before,  that  is,  they  composed  the  aimy  of  e^t  legions, 
each  consisting  of  five  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  allies. 
Fmt,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  Romans  never  raised  but 
four  legions,  each  of  which  consisted  of  about  four  thousand  foot, 
and  three  hundred  horse. '^  They  never,  except  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions,  made  them  consist  of  five  thousand  of  the 
one,  and  four  huadred  of  the  other.  As  for  the  troops  of  the 
allies^  their  in£uitry  was  equal  to  that  of  the  legions,  but  they 
had  three  times  as  many  horse.  Each  of  the  consids  had  oom* 
monly  half  the  troops  of  the  allies,  with  two  legions,  in  order 
for  them  to  act  sejArately ;  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  all 

fc  Polvb.  I.  iii.  p.  255-268.    Liv.  I.  xxii.  n.  34— &4. 

*  PoIybiuB  supposes  only  two  hundred  horse  in  each  legion :   but  J.  Upsius 
iUdIls  that  this  is  a  mistake  either  of  the  author  or  transcribar. 
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these  forces  were  used  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  expe- 
dition. Here  the  Romans  had  not  only  four,  but  eight  legions^ 
so  important  did  the  aSair  appear  to  them.  The  senate 
even  thought  fit,  that  the  two  consuls  of  the  foregoing  year, 
Servilius  and  Attiliiis,  should  serve  in  the  army  as  proconsuls ; 
but  the  latter  could  not  go  into  the  field,  by  reason  of  hia 
great  age. 

Varro,  at  his  setting  out  from  Rome,  had  declared  openly, 
that  he  would  fiill  upon  the  enemy  the  very  first  opportunity, 
and  pat  an  end  to  the  war ;  adding,  that  it  would  never  be  ter- 
minated, so  long  as  men  such  as  Fabius  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  armies.  An  advantage  which  he  gained  over 
the  Carthaginians,  of  whom  near  seventeen  hundred  were 
killed,  greatly  increased  his  boldness  and  arrogance.  As  for 
Hannibal,  he  considered  this  loss  as  a  real  advantage  ;  being 
persuaded  that  it  would  serve  as  a  bait  to  the  consul's  rashness, 
and  prompt  him  on  to  a  battle,  which  he  wanted  extremely.  It 
was  afterwards  known,  that  Hannibal  was  reduced  to  such  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  subsisted 
ten  days  longer.  The  Spaniariis  were  already  meditating  to 
leave  him.  So  that  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  Hannibal 
and  his  army,  if  his  good  fortune  had  not  thrown  a  Varro  in 
in  his  way. 

Both  armies,  having  often  removed  from  {dace  to  place,  came 
in  sight  of  each  other  near  Cannee,  a  little  town  in  Apulia, 
situated  on  the  river  Aufidus.  As  Hannibal  was  encamped  in 
a  level  open  country,  and  his  cavalry  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  Romans,  iEmilius  did  not  think  proper  to  engage  in  such  a 
place.  He  wished  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  spot,  where  the 
infantry  might  have  the  greatest  share  in  the  action.  But  his 
colleague,  who  was  unexperienced,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
Such  is  the  inconveniency  of  a  divided  command ;  jealousy,  a 
disparity  of  tempers,  or  a  diversity  of  views,  seldom  faiUng  to 
create  a  dissension  between  the  two  generals. 

The  troops  om  each  side  were,  for  some  time,  contented  with 
slight  skirmishes.  But,  at  last,  one  day,  when  Varro  had  the 
command,  (for  the  two  consuls  took  it  by  turns,)  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  battle.  £milius  had  not  been 
consulted ;  yet,  though  he  extremely  disapproved  the  conduct 
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of  his  colleague,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  be 
seconded  him  to  the  utmost. 

Hannibal,  after  having  made  his  soldiers  observe,  that, 
being  superior  in  cavalry,  they  could  not  possibly  have  pitched 
upon  a  better  spot  for  fighting,  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice : 
*  Return,  then,  'says  he, '  thanks  to  the  gods  for  having  brought 
the  enemy  hither,  that  you  may  triumph  over  them ;  and  thank 
me  also,  for  having  reduced  the  Romans  to  a  necessity  of 
coming  to  an  engagement.  After  three  great  successive  victo- 
ries, is  not  the  remembrance  of  your  own  actions  sufficient  to 
inspire  yon  with  courage?  By  the  former  battles,  yoa  are 
become  masters  of  the  open  country ;  but  this  will  put  you  in 
possession  of  all  the  cities,  and,  I  presume  to  say  it,  of  all  the 
riches  and  power  of  the  Romans.  It  is  not  words  that  we 
want,  but  action.  I  trust  in  the  gods,  that  you  shall  soon  see 
my  promises  verified.' 

llie  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number.  That  of  the 
Romans,  including  the  allies,  amounted  to  fourscore  thousand 
foot,  and  a  little  above  six  thousand  horse ;  and  that  of  the 
Carthaginians  consisted  but  of  forty  thousand  foot,  all  well 
disciplined,  and  of  ten  thousand  horse,  ^milius  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  Varro  the  left,  and  Servilius, 
one  of  the  consuls  of  the  last  year,  was  posted  in  the  centre 
Hannibal,  who  had  the  art  of  turning  every  incident  to  advan- 
tage, had  posted  himself,  so  as  that  the  wind  Vulturnus,*  which 
rises  at  certain  stated  times,  should  blow  directly  in  the  faces 
of  the  Romans  during  the  fight,  and  cover  them  with  dust; 
then  keeping  the  river  Aufidus  on  his  left,  and  posting  his 
cavalry  in  the  wings,  he  formed  his  main  body  of  the  Spanish 
and  Gaulish  infantry,  which  he  posted  in  the  centre,  with  half  the 
African  heavy-armed  foot  on  Uieir  right,  and  half  on  their  left, 
on  the  same  line  with  the  cavalry.  His  army  being  thus  drawn 
up,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish 
infantry ;  and  having  drawn  them  out  of  the  line,  advanced  to 
give  battle,  rounding  his  front  as  he  drew  nearer  the  enemy ; 
and  extending  his  flanks  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  in  order 
that  he  might  leave  no  interval  between  his  main  body  and  the 

*  A  violent  burning  wind,  blowing  south-south-east,  which,  in  this  flat  and  sukdy 
country,  raised  clouds  of  hot  dust^  and  blinded  and  choked  the  Remar  s. 
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rest  of  the  linet  which  consisted  of  the  heavy*anned  infiwtiy, 
who  had  not  moved  from  their  posts. 

The  fight  soon  began,  and  the  Roman  legions  that  were  in 
the  wings,  seeing  their  centre  warmly  attacked,  advanced  to 
charge  the  enemy  in  flank.  Hannibal's  main  body,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  finding  themselves  furiously  attacked  on  all 
sides,  gave  way,  being  overpowered  by  numbers  ;  and  retired 
through  the  interval  they  had  left  in  the  centre  of  the  line. 
The  Romans  having  pursued  them  thither  with  eager  conftision, 
the  two  wings  of  the  African  infantry,  which  were  fresh,  well 
armed,  and  in  good  order,  wheeled  about  on  a  sudden  towards 
that  void  space  in  which  the  Romans, who  were  already  fatigued, 
had  thrown  themselves  in  disorder ;  and  attacked  them  vigor- 
ously on  both  sides,  without  allowing  them  time  to  recover 
themselves,  or  leaving  them  ground  to  draw  up.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry,  having  defeated  those  of 
the  Romans,  which  were  much  inferior  to  them,  and  having 
left  in  the  pursuit  of  the  broken  and  scattered  sqoadrons,  only  as 
many  forces  as  were  necessary  to  keep  them  from  rallying, 
advanced  and  charged  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry,  which 
being  surrounded  at  once  on  every  side  by  the  enemy's  horse 
and  foot  was  all  cut  to  pieces,  after  having  fought  with  un* 
paralleled  bravery.  iEmilius  being  covered  with  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  the  fight,  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  body 
of  the  enemy  to  whom  he  was  not  known ;  and  with  him  two 
qusBstors ;  one  and  twenty  military  tribunes ;  many  who  had 
been  either  consuls  or  prsetors;  Servllius,  one  of  the  last 
year's  consuls ;  Minucius,  the  late  general  of  horse  to  Fabius ; 
and  fourscore  senators.  Above  seventy  thousand  men  fell  in 
this  battle  ;*  and  the  Carthaginians,  so  great  was  their  fury,f 
did  not  give  over  the  slaughter,  till  Hannibal,  in  the  very  heat 
of  it,  called  out  to  them  several  times ;  '  Stop,  soldiers,  spare 
the  vanquished.'  Ten  thousand  men,  who  had  been  left  to 
guard  the  camp,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  ,after 
the  battle.  Varto  the  consul  retired  to  Venusia,  with  only 
seventy  horse ;  and  about  fonr  thousand  men  escaped  into  the 

•  Livy  lesient  very  much  the  nnrober  of  the  slain,  making  them  amount  but  to 
about  turty- three  thouiand.    But  Polybius  ought  rather  to  be  believed . 

t  Duo  maximi  extrcitus  c«si  ad  hostium  satieUtem,  donee  Annibal  diceret  militi 
■no:  Parce ferro.     Flor.  1.  1.  c.  6 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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neighbouring  cities.  Thus  Hannibal  remained  master  of  the 
field,  he  being  chiefly  indebted  for  this,  as  well  as  for  his 
former  victories,  to  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry  over  that  of 
the  Romans.  He  lost  four  thousand  Grauls,  fifteen  hundred 
Spaniards  and  Africans*  and  two  hundred  horse. 

Maharbal,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  advised  Han- 
nibal to  march  without  loss  of  time  directly  to  Rome,  promising 
him,  that  within  five  days  they  should  sup  in  the  Capitol. 
Hannibal  answering,  that  it  was  an  afiair  which  required 
-mature  deliberation;  *  I  see,'  replies  Maharbal,  'that  the 
gods  have  not  endowed  the  same  man  with  all  talents.  You, 
Hannibal,  know  how  to  conquer,  but  not  to  make  the  best  use 
of  a  victory.'  ♦ 

It  is  pretended  that  this  delay  saved  Rome  and  the  empire. 
Many  authors,  and  among  the  rest  livy,  charge  Hannibal,  on 
this  occasion,  as  being  guilty  of  a  capital  error.  But  others, 
more  reserved,  are  not  for  condenming,  without  evident  proofs, 
so  renowned  a  general,  who  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was 
never  wanting,  either  in  prudence  to  make  choice  of  the  best 
expedients,  or  in  readiness  to  put  his  designs  in  execution. 
They,  besides,  are  inclined  to  judge  favourably  of  him,  from 
the  authority,  or  at  least  the  silence,  of  Polybius,  who,  speaking 
of  the  memorable  consequences  of  this  celebrated  battle,  says, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  firmly  persuaded,  that  they  should 
possess  themselves  of  Rome  at  the  first  assault;  but  then  he 
does  not  mention  how  this  could  possibly  have  been  effected, 
as  that  city  was  very  populous,  warlike,  strongly  fortified,  and 
defended  with  a  garrison  of  two  legions;  nor  does  he  any 
where  give  the  least  hint  that  such  a  project  was  feasible,  or 
that  Hannibal  did  wrong  in  not  attempting  to  put  it  in 
execution. 

And  indeed,  if  we  examine  matters  more  narrowly,  we  shall 
find,  that  according  to  the  common  maxims  of  war  it  could 
not  be  undertaken.  It  is  certain,  that  Hannibal's  whole  in- 
fimtry,  before  the  battle,  amounted  but  to  forty  thousand  men; 
and,  as  six  thousand  of  these  had  been  slain  in  the  action, 
and  doubtless,  many  more  wounded  and  disabled,  there  could 

*  Tom  Mahvbal :  Noo  omnia  nimirum  eidem  Dii  ded^.   Viicere  scii^  AubiIm], 
«ctorifil  uti  ncscis.    Liv.  1.  xxii*  n.  51. 
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remain  but  six  or  seven  and  twenty  thousand  foot  fit  for  service ; 
now  this  number  was  not  sufficient  to  invest  so  large  a  city  as 
Rome,  which  had  a  river  running  through  it;  nor  to  attack  it 
in  form,  because  they  had  neither  engines,  ammunition,  nor 
any  other  things  necessary  for  canying  on  a  siege.  'For 
want  of  these,  Hannibal,  even  after  his  victory  atThrasymenus, 
miscarried  in  his  attempt  upon  Spoletum;  and  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  a  little 
city,*  of  no  note,  and  of  no  great  strength.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  had  he  miscarried  on  the  present  occasion, 
nothing  less  could  have  been  expected  but  that  he  most  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost.  However,  to  form  a  just  judgment  of 
this  matter,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier,  per- 
haps, of  those  times.  This  is  an  old  dispute,  on  which  none 
but  those  who  are  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war 
should  pretend  to  give  their  opinion. 

^  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Hannibal  had  despatched 
his  brother  Mago  to  Carthage,  with  the  news  of  his  victory, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  demand  succours,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Mago,  on  his 
arrival,  made,  in  full  senate,  a  lofty  speech,  in  which  he  ex- 
tolled  his  brother's  exploits,  and  displayed  the  great  advan- 
tages he  had  gained  over  the  Romans.  And,  to  give  a  more 
lively  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  victory,  by  speaking  in  some 
measure  to  the  eye,  he  poured  out,  in  the  middle  of  the  senate, 
a  bushel  f  of  gold  rings,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  fingers 
of  such  of  the  Roman  nobility  as  had  &llen  in  the  battle  of 
Cannse.  He  concluded  with  demanding  money,  provisions, 
and  fresh  troops.  All  the  spectators  were  struck  with  an 
extraordinary  joy;  upon  which  Imilcon,  a  great  stickler  for 
Hannibal,  fancying  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  to  insult 
Hanno,  the  chief  of  the  contrary  faction,  asked  him,  whether 
he  was  still  dissatisfied  with  the  war  they  were  carrying  on 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  for  having  Hannibal  delivered 

<  Lb.  1.  xzii.  B.  9.    Hud.  1.  urn.  d.  18.  ^  Ut.  L  xxiu.  n.  11—14. 

^  GaiUiniiiii. 

t  PUny,  1.  xxxiii.  c.  1,  sayi,  that  there  were  three  bushds  sent  to  Cwrthtffe. 
Urj  obser?efl,  that  some  authors  make  them  amoant  to  throe  bufhcls  and  a  half  4 
bnt  he  thinks  it  most  probable  that  there  was  but  one,  1.  xzziii.  n.  12.  Floras^ 
L  ii  €•  16,  makes  it  two  bushels. 

q2 
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Up  io  them?  Hanno,  without  discovering  the  least  emotion, 
replied,  that  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind ;  and  that  the  vic- 
tories of  which  they  so  much  boasted  (supposing  them  real) 
could  not  give  him  joy,  but  only  in  proportion  as  they  should 
be  made  subservient  to  an  advantageous  peace :  he  then  un- 
dertook to  prove,  that  the  mighty  exploits,  on  which  they 
insisted  so  much,  were  wholly  chimerical  and  imaginary.  '  I 
have  cut  to  pieces,'  says  he  (continuing  Mago's  speech,)  *  the 
Roman  armies :  send  me  some  troops. — ^What  more  could  you 
ask  had  you  been  conquered?  I  have  twice  seized  upon  the 
enemy's  camp,  full  (no  doubt)  of  provisions  of  every  kind. — 
Send  me  provisions  and  money. — Could  you  have  talked 
otherwise  had  you  lost  your  camp?'  He  then  asked  Mago, 
whether  any  of  the  Latin  nations  had  come  over  to  Hannibal, 
and  whether  the  Romans  had  made  him  any  proposals  of 
peace?  To  this  Mago  answering  in  the  negative:  '  I  then  per- 
ceive,' replied  Hanno,  '  that  we  are  no  fiaurther  advanced,  than 
when  Hannibal  first  landed  in  Italy.'  The  inference  he  drew 
from  hence  was,  that  neither  men  nor  money  ought  to  be  sent. 
But  Hannibal's  faction  prevailing  at  that  time,  no  regard  was 
paid  to  Hanno's  remonstrances,  which  were  considered  merely 
as  the  effect  of  prejudice  and  jealousy;  and,  accordingly,  orders 
were  given  for  levying,  without  delay,  the  supplies  of  men  and 
money  which  Hannibal  required.  Mago  set  out  immediately 
for  Spain,  to  raise  twenty-four  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse  in  that  country ;  but  these  levies  were  afterwards  stopped, 
and  sent  to  another  quarter;  so  eager  was  the  contrary  faction 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  a  general  whom  they  utterly  abhorred. 
^  While  in  Rome,  a  consul,  who  had  fled,  was  thanked  because  he 
had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth ;  at  Carthage,  people 
were  almost  angry  with  Hannibal,  for  being  victorious.  But 
Hanno  could  never  forgive  him  the  advantages  he  had  gained 
in  this  war,  because  he  had  undertaken  it  in  opposition  to  his 
counsel.  Thus  being  more  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  own 
opinions  than  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  a  greater  enemy 
to  the  Carthaginian  general  than  to  the  ^mans,  he  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  future  success,  and  to  render  of  no 
avail  that  which  had  been  already  gained. 

>  De  St.  Evremond. 
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Hannibal  takeM  up  hia  Winter  QiAarUrs  in  Capua. — ^  The 
battle  of  CannsB  subjected  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Italy 
to  Hannibal,  drew  over  to  his  interest  Grcecia  Magna,*  with 
the  city  of  Tarentum;  and  thus  wrested  from  the  Romans 
theif  most  ancient  allies,  among  whom  the  Capuans  held  the 
first  rank.  This  city,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  the  blessings  of  a  long  peace,  had  risen 
to  great  wealth  and  power.  Luxury,  and  a  fondness  for  plea- 
sure, (the  usual  attendants  on  wealth,)  had  corrupted  the  minds 
of  all  its  citizens,  who,  from  their  natural  inclination,  were  but 
too  much  inclined  to  voluptuousness  and  excess. 

Hannibal  \  made  choice  of  this  city  for  his  winter  quarters. 
Here  it  was  that  those  soldiers,  who  had  sustained  the  most 
grievous  toils,  and  braved  the  most  formidable  dangers,  were 
overthrown  by  abundance  and  a  profusion  of  luxuries,  into 
which  they  plunged  with  the  greater  eagerness,  as  they,  till 
then,  had  been  strangers  to  them.  Their  courage  was  so 
greatly  enervated  in  this  bewitching  retirement,  that  all  their 
after  efforts  were  owing  rather  to  the  fame  and  splendour  of 
their  former  victories  than  to  their  present  strength.  When 
Hannibal  marched  his  forces  out  of  the  city,  one  would  have 
taken  them  for  other  men,  and  the  reverse  of  those  who  had 
so  lately  marched  into  it  Accustomed,  during  the  winter 
season,  to  commodious  lodgings,  to  ease  and  plenty,  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  bear  hunger,  thirst,  long  marches, 
watchings,  and  the  other  toils  of  war ;  not  to  mention  that  all 
obedience,  all  discipline,  were  entirely  laid  aside. 

I  only  transcribe  on  this  occasion  from  Livy.  If  we  are  to 
adopt  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  Hannibal's  stay  at  Capua 
was  a  capital  blemish  in  his  conduct ;  and  he  pretends,  that 
this  general  was  guilty  of  an  infinitely  greater  error,  than  when 
he  neglected  to  march  directly  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of 

•  Lir.  1.  xxiii.  n.  4 — 18. 

^  Csterum  quum  Oreci  omnem  fere  onun  mantimam  Coloniis  suit,  e  Grecift 
dedactis,  obsiderent,  &c.  But  after  the  Greeks  had,  by  their  colonies,  possessed 
themselves  of  almost  all  the  maritime  coast,  this  very  country  (together  with  Sicily) 
was  called  Gracia  Magna,  &c.     Cluver.  Oeograpk.  1.  iii.  c.  30. 

f  Ibi  partem  majorem  biemis  exercitum  in  tectis  habuit;  adversds  omnia  hu- 
mana  mala  sspe  ac  diu  durantem,  bonis  inezpertum  atqne  insuetum.  Itaque  quos 
nulla  mali  vicerat  vis,  perdidere  nimia  bona  ac  voluptates  immodics,  et  eo  impen- 
ftiuS;  quo  avidius  ex  insolentik  ineas  se  merserant.     liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  18. 
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Cannee.  For  this  delay,*  says  Livy,  might  seem  only  to 
have  retarded  his  victory  ;  whereas  this  last  misconduct  ren- 
dered him  absolutely  incapable  of  ever  defeating  the  enemy. 
In  a  word,  as  Marcellus  observed  judiciously  afterwards, 
Capua  was  to  the  Carthaginians  and  their  general,  what 
Cannsef  had  been  to  the  Romans.  There  their  martial  genius, 
their  love  of  discipline,  were  lost :  there  their  former  £une,  and 
their  almost  certain  hopes  of  future  glory,  vanished  at  once. 
And,  indeed,  from  thenceforth  the  affairs  of  Hannibal  advanced 
to  their  decline  by  swift  steps ;  fortune  declared  in  favour  of 
prudence,  and  victory  seemed  now  reconciled  to  the  Romans. 

I  know  not  whether  livy  has  just  ground  to  impute  all 
these  fatal  consequences  to  the  delicious  abode  of  Capua.  If 
we  examine  carefully  all  the  circumstances  of  this  history,  we 
shall  scarce  be  able  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  the  little  pro- 
gress which  was  afterwards  made  by  the  arms  of  Hannibal, 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  his  wintering  at  Capua.  It  might, 
indeed,  have  been  one  cause,  but  a  very  inconsiderable  one : 
and  the  bravery  with  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  afterwards 
defeated  the  armies  of  consuls  and  preetors ;  the  towns  they 
took  even  in  sight  of  the  Romans;  their  maintaining  their 
conquests  so  vigorously,  and  staying  fourteen  years  after  this 
in  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  Romans  :  all  these  circumstances  may 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  Livy  lays  too  great  a  stress  on  the 
delights  of  Capua. 

The  real  cause  of  the  decline  of  Hannibal's  affairs,  was 
owing  to  his  want  of  necessary  recruits  and  succours  from 
Carthage.  ^  Afler  Mago's  speech,  the  Carthaginian  senate 
had  judged  it  necessary,  in  order  for  the  carrying  on  the  con- 
quests in  Italy,  to  send  thither  a  considerable  reinforcement  of 
Numidian  horse,  forty  elephants,  and  a  thousand  talents ;  and 
to  hire,  in  Spain,  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse,  to  reinforce  their  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy.  **  Never- 
theless, M ago  could  obtain  an  order  but  for  twelve  thousand 
foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  :  and  even  when  he 

■  Tax.  1.  xziii.  d.  13.  *  Ibid.  n.  S2. 

*  Ilia  enim  canctatio  distulisse  modd  Yictoriam  yideri  potait,  hie  eiror  vires 
•demisse  ad  vincendum.    Liv.  1.  xjciii.  n.  18. 

i*  Capuam  Annibali  Cannas  fuisse :  ibi  virtutem  belUcam,  ibi  militarem  disci- 
plinam,  ibi  pFaBterititemporis  famam,  ibi  spem  futuri  extincUm.     Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  45. 
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was  juBt  going  to  march  to  Italy  with  this  reinforcemeiit»  so 
much  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  promised  him»  he  was 
countermanded  and  sent  to  Spain.  So  that  Hannibal,  after 
these  mighty  promises,  had  neither  infantry,  cavalry,  elephants, 
nor  money  sent  him ;  but  was  lefl  to  depend  upon  his  own 
personal  resources.  His  army  was  now  reduced  to  twenty- 
six  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand  horse.  How  could  it  be 
possible  for  him,  with  so  inconsiderable  an  army,  to  seize,  in 
an  enemy's  country,  on  all  the  advantageous  posts ;  to  awe 
his  new  allies ;  to  preserve  his  old  conquests  and  form  new 
ones;  and  to  keep  the  field,  with  advantage,  against  two 
armies  of  the  Romans  which  were  recruited  every  year  ?  This 
was  the  tnie  cause  of  the  declension  of  Hamiibel's  afiairs,  and 
of  the  ruin  of  those  of  Carthage.  Was  the  part  where  Polybius 
treated  this  subject  extant,  we  doubtless  should  find,  that  he 
lays  a  greater  stress  on  this  cause,  than  on  the  luxurious 
delights  of  Capua. 

TVafiMtcfions  relating  to  Spain  and  Sardima."--^  The  two 
Scipios  still  continued  in  the  command  of  Spain,  and  x.  m. 
their  arms  were  making  a  considerable  progress  there,  xfRom. 
when  Asdrubal,  who  alone  seemed  able  to  cope  with  '^* 
them,  received  orders  from  Carthage  to  march  into  Italy  to 
the  relief  of  his  brother.  Before  he  1^  Spain,  he  writ  to  the 
senate,  to  convince  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  their 
sending  a  general  in  his  stead,  who  was  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  Romans.  ImUcon  was  therefore  sent  thither 
with  an  army ;  and  Asdrubal  set  out  upon  his  march  with  his, 
in  order  to  go  and  join  his  brother.  The  news  of  his  depar- 
ture was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  greatest  part  of  Spain 
was  subjected  by  the  Scipios.  These  two  generals,  animated 
by  such  signal  success,  resolved  to  prevent  him,  if  possible, 
from  leaving  Spain.  They  considered  the  danger  to  which 
the  Romans  would  be  exposed,  if,  being  scarce  able  to  resist 
Hannibal  alone,  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  two  brothers, 
at  the  head  of  two  powerful  armies.  They  therefore  pursued 
Asdrubal,  and,  coming  up  with  that  general,  forced  him  to 
fight  against  his  inclination.  Asdrubd  was  overcome ;  and, 
so  &r  from  being  able  to  continue  his  march  for  Italy,  he 

P  Uv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  26--30.  and  n.  32.  40,  41. 
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found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  with 
any  safety  in  Spain. 

The  Carthaginians  had  no  better  success  in  Sardinia.  De- 
signing to  take  advantage  of  some  rebellions  which  they  had 
fomented  in  that  country,  they  lost  twelve  thousand  men  in  a 
battle  fought  against  the  Romans,  who  took  a  still  greater 
number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Asdrubal,  surnamed 
Calvus,  Hanno,  and  Mago,*  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
birth  as  well  as  military  exploits. 

7%e  ill  Succe$9  of  Hannibal.     The  Sieges  of  Capua  and 

X.H.     Rome, — ^^From  the  time  of  Hannibal's   abode  in 

A.^m.    Capua,  the  Carthaginian  affairs  in  Italy  no  longer 

^^      supported  their  former  reputation.     M.  Marcellus, 

first  as  praetor,  and  afterwards  as  consul,  had  contributed  very 

much  to  this  revolution.     He  harassed  Hannibal's  army  on 

every  occasion,  seized  upon  his  quarters,  forced  him  to  raise 

sieges,  and  even  defeated  him  in  several  engagements ;  so  that 

he  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome,  as  Fabius  had  before  been 

named  its  Buckler. 

But  what  most  affected  the  Carthaginian  general,  was,  to 
A.  M.     ^'^  Capua  besieged   by  the   Romans.      In  order, 
AfR^m     therefore,   to  preserve    his    reputation  among    his 
^'      allies,  by  a  vigorous  support  of  those  who  held  the 
chief  rank  as  such,  he  flew  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  brought 
forward  his  forces,  attacked  the  Romans,  and  fou^t  several 
A.  M.     battles  to  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege.     At  last, 
Af^m.    s^i^  ^  his  measures  defeated,  he  marched  hastily 
^^       towards  Rome,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diver- 
sion.    He  was  not  without  hope  of  being  able,  in  case  he  could 
have  an  opportunity,  in  the  first  consternation,  to  storm  some 
part  of  the  city,  of  drawing  the  Roman  generals  with  aU  their 
forces  from  the  siege  of  Capua,  to  the  relief  of  their  capital ; 
at  least  he  flattered  himself,  that  if,  for  the  sake  of  continuing 
the   siege,   they  should   divide  their  forces,  their  weakness 
might  then  offer  an  occasion,  either  to  the  Capuans  or  himself, 
of  engaging  and  defeating  them.     Rome  was  surprised,  but 
not  confounded.      A  proposal  being  made  by  one   of.  the 

^  Liv.  I.  xxiii.  n.  41—46. 1.  xzt.  n.  22.  I.  zzri.  n.  5 — 16. 
•  Not  Haanibal's  brother. 
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senators,  to  recall  all  the  armies  to  succour  Rome ;  Fabius* 
declared,  that  it  would  be  shameful  in  them  to  be  terrified, 
and  forced  to  change  their  measures  upon  every  motion  of 
Hannibal.  They  therefore  contented  themselves  with  only 
recalling  part  of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  generals,  Q.  Fulvius 
the  proconsul,  from  the  siege.  Hannibal,  afler  making  some 
devastations,  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  before  the 
city,  and  the  consul  did  the  same.  Both  sides  were  preparing 
to  signalize  themselves  in  a  battle,  of  which  Rome  was  to  be 
the  recompense,  when  a  violent  storm  obliged  them  to  sepa- 
rate. They  were  no  sooner  returned  to  their  respective  camps, 
than  the  fiice  of  the  heavens  grew  calm  and  serene.  The 
same  incident  happened  frequently  afterwards ;  insomuch  that 
Hannibal,  believing  that  there  was  something  supernatural  in 
the  event,  said,  according  to  Livy,  that  sometimesf  his  own 
will,  and  sometimes  fortune,  would  not  suffer  him  to  take 
Rome. 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  surprised  and  intimidated 
him,  was  the  news,  that,  whilst  he  lay  encamped  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  the  Romans  had  sent  out  recruits  for  the  army 
in  Spain  at  another  gate ;  and  that  the  ground,  whereon  his 
camp  was  pitched,  had  been  sold,  notwithstanding  that  cir- 
cumstance, for  its  full  value.  So  barefaced  a  contempt  stung 
Hannibal  to  the  quick ;  he,  therefore,  on  the  other  side,  put 
up  to  auction  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  round  the  Forum. 
After  this  bravado  he  retired,  and,  in  his  march,  plundered 
the  rich  temple  of  the  goddess  Feronia^ 

Capua,  thus  left  to  itself,  held  out  but  very  little  longer. 
After  that  such  of  its  senators  as  had  the  chief  hand  in  the 
revolt,  and  consequently  could  not  expect  any  quarter  from 
the  Romans,  had  put  themselves  to  a  truly  tragical  death,§  the 

*  Piagitiosum  esw  terreri  ac  circumagi  ad  omnes  Annibalis  comminationea. 
Liv.  1.  xzvi.  D.  6. 

t  Audita  vox  Annibalia  fertur,  Potiunds  aibi  urbia  Roms,  modd  mentem  noo 
dari,  modd  fortunam.    Li^.  1.  zxvi.  n.  11. 

X  Feroniawaa  the  goddess  of  groves,  and  there  was  one,  with  a  temple  in  it,  dedi- 
cated to  her,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Soracte.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  grove 
where  the  goddess  was  worshipped,  sajs,  that  a  sacrifice  was  offered  annually  to  her 
in  it ;  and  that  her  votaries,  inspired  by  this  eoddess,  walked  unhurt  over  burning 
coals.  There  are  still  extant  some  medals  of  Augustus,  in  which  this  goddess  is 
represented  with  a  crown  on  her  head. 

}  Villus  Virius,  the  chief  of  this  con.^iracy,  after  having  represented  to  the 
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city  Borrendered  at  discretion.  The  success  of  this  siege»  vhicfaf 
by  the  happy  consequences  wherewith  it  was  attended,  proved 
decisive,  and  fully  restored  to  the  Romans  their  superiority 
over  the  Carthaginians;  displayed,  at  the  same  time,  how 
formidable  the  power  of  the  Romans  was,  *  when  they  under- 
took to  punidi  dieir  perBdious  allies ;  and  the  feeble  protection 
which  Hannibal  could  afford  his  friends  at  a  time  when  they 
most  wanted  it 

The  Defeat  and  Death  of  the  two  Scipioe  in  Spain. — ^  The 

A.M.     ^^^  of  afiairs  was  very  much  changed  in  Spain.  The 

AfR^m.    Carthaginians  had  three  armies  in  that  country ;  one 

^-      commanded  by  Asdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo;   the 

second  by  Asdrubal,  son  of  Hamilcar ;  and  a  third  under  Mago, 

who  had  joined  the  first  Asdrubal.     The  two  Scipios,  Cnens 

and  Publius,  were  for  dividing  their  forces,  and  attacking  the 

enemy  separately,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin.    Hey 

agreed  that  Cneus,  with  a  small  number  of  Romans,  and  thirty 

thousand  Celtiberians,  should  march  against  Asdrubal,  the  son 

of  Hamilcar ;  whilst  Publius,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces, 

composed  of  Romans  and  the  Italian  allies,  should  advance 

against  the  other  two  generals. 

Publius  was  vanquished  first  To  the  two  leaders  whom  he 
had  to  oppose,  Masinissa,  elate  with  the  victories  he  had  lately 
gained  over  Syphax,  joined  himsdf ;  and  was  to  be  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Indibilis,  a  powerful  Spanish  prince.  The  armies 
came  to  an  engagement.  The  Romans,  being  thus  attacked 
on  all  sides  at  once,  made  a  brave  resistance  as  long  as  they 
had  their  general  at  their  head  ;  but  the  moment  he  fell,  the 
few  troops  which  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  secured  them* 
selves  by  flight 

The  three  victorious  armies  marched  immediately  in  quest 
of  Cneus,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  his  defeat.     He 

Capuan  senate,  the  serere  treatment  which  his  countir  might  expect  from  the  Ro- 
mans, prevailed  with  twenty-seven  senators  to  go  with  him  to  his  own  house,  where, 
after  gating  a  plentiliil  dinner,  and  heating  themselves  with  wine,  they  all  drank 
poison.  Then  takmg  their  last  fiurewell,  some  withdrew  to  their  own  honsea,  others 
staid  with  Virius ;  and  all  expired  before  the  '^tes  were  (^ned  to  the  Romans, 
liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  13,  14. 

'Uv.xxv.  n.32--39.  , 

*  Cottfessio  expressa  hosd,  quanta  vis  in  Romanis  ad  expetendas  psnas  ab  in- 
fiddibus  sociis,  et  qn4m  nihil  in  Annibale  auxilii  ad  receptot  u  6dem  tuendos 
Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  16. 
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was  already  more  than  half  vanquished  by  the  desertion  of  his 
allies,  who  all  forsook  him ;  and  1^  to  the  Roman  generals 
this  important  instruction  ;'*'  viz,  never  to  let  their  own  forces 
be  exceeded  in  number  by  those  of  foreigners.  He  guessed 
that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  his  army  defeated,  upon  seeing 
such  great  bodies  of  the  enemy  arrive.  He  survived  him  but  a 
short  time,  being  killed  in  the  engagement  These  two  great 
men  were  equally  lamented  by  their  citizens  and  allies ;  and 
Spain  deeply  felt  their  loss,  because  of  the  justice  and  modera* 
tion  of  their  conduct. 

These  extensive  countries  seemed  now  inevitably  lost ;  but 
the  valour  of  L.  M arcius,f  a  private  officer  of  the  equestrian 
order,  preserved  them  to  the  Romans.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
younger  Scipio  was  sent  thither,  who  severely  revenged  the 
death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  and  restored  the  affairs  of  the 
Romans  in  Spain  to  their  former  flourishing  condition. 

The  Defeat  and  Death  of  Asdrubal, — *  One  unforeseen 
defeat  ruined  all  the  measures,  and  blasted  all  the     a.  m. 
hopes  of  Hannibal  with  regard  to  Italy.    The  con-    Afarai. 
suls  of  this  year,  which  was  the  eleventh  of  the      ^^ 
second  Punic  war,  (for  I  pass  over  several  events  for  brevity's 
sake,)  were  C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  M.  livius.    The  latter 
had,  for  his  province,  the  Cisalpine  Graul,  where  he  was  to 
oppose  Asdrubal,  who,  it  was  reported,  was  preparing  to  pass 
the  Alps.    The  former  commanded  in  the  country  of  the  Bru- 
tians,  and  in  Lncania,  that  is,  in  the  opposite  extremity  of  Italy, 
and  was  there  making  head  against  Hannibal. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  gave  Asdrubal  very  little  trouble, 
because  his  brother  had  cleared  the  way  for  him,  and  all  the 
nations  were  disposed  to  receive  him.  Some  time  after  this, 
he  despatched  couriers  to  Hannibal,  but  they  were  intercepted. 
Nero  found  by  their  letters,  that  Asdrubal  was  hastening  to  join 
his  brother  in  Umbria.    In  a  conjuncture  of  so  important  a 

•  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  622  -625.    Liv.  1.  xxvii.  p.  35—51. 

*  Id  qnidem  caveodum  semper'  Rommis  ducibus  erit,  exemplaqne  h»c  veri  pro 
docomeotis  babendft.  Ne  iu  eztemiai  credant  auzilib,  ut  non  plua  sui  roboria  sua- 
rumque  proprie  virium  in  castris  habeant.    lAv.  n.  33. 

t  He  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  divided  themseWes  into  two  camps, 
and  were  secure,  as  they  thought,  from  any  immediate  attempt  of  the  Romans ; 
killed  thirty-seven  thousand  of  them ;  took  one  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners 
and  brought  off  inunensc  plunder.    liv.  1.  xzv.  n«  39. 
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nature  as  this,  when  the  safety  of  Rome  lay  at  stake,  he 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  established 
rules  *  of  his  duty,  for  the  welfiire  of  his  country.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  such  a  bold  and  unex- 
pected blow  ought  to  be  struck,  as  might  be  capable  of  striking 
terror  into  the  enemy ;  by  marching  to  join  his  colleague,  in 
order  that  they  might  charge  Asdrubal  unexpectedly  with  their 
united  forces.  This  design,  if  the  several  circumstances  of  it 
are  thoroughly  examined,  should  not  be  hastily  charged  with 
imprudence.  To  prevent  the  two  brothers  from  joining  their 
armies,  was  to  save  the  state.  Very  little  would  be  hazarded, 
even  though  Hannibal  should  be  informed  of  the  absence  of 
the  consul.  From  his  army,  which  consisted  of  forty-two  thou- 
sand men,  he  drew  out  but  seven  thousand  for  his  own  detach- 
ment, which  indeed  were  the  flower  of  his  troops,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  them.  The  rest  re- 
mained in  the  camp,  which  was  advantageously  situated,  and 
strongly  fortified.  Now  could  it  be  supposed  that  Hannibal 
would  attack,  and  force  a  strong  camp  defended  by  thirty-five 
thousand  men  P 

Nero  set  out  without  giving  his  soldiers  the  least  notice  of 
his  design.  When  he  had  advanced  so  far,  as  that  it  might  be 
communicated  without  any  danger,  he  told  them,  that  he  was 
leading  them  to  certain  victory :  that,  in  war,  all  things  de- 
pended upon  reputation  ;  that  the  bare  rumour  of  th^  arrival 
would  disconcert  all  the  measures  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and 
that  the  whole  honour  of  this  battle  would  fall  to  them. 

They  marched  with  extraordinary  diligence,  and  joined  the 
other  consul  in  the  night,  but  did  not  pitch  separate  camps, 
the  better  to  impose  upon  the  enemy.  The  troops  which  were 
newly  arrived  joined  those  of  Livius.  llie  army  of  Porcius  the 
prsetor  was  encamped  near  that  of  the  consul,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing a  council  of  war  was  held.  Livius  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  allow  the  troops  some  days  to  refresh  them- 
selves ;  but  Nero  besought  him  not  to  ruin,  by  delay,  an  enter- 
prise to  which  despatch  only  could  give  success ;  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  error  of  the  enemy,  as  well  absent  as  present. 
This  advice  was  complied  with,  and  accordingly  the  signal  for 

*  No  general  wu  allowed  to  leave  hii  own  proWnce^  to  go  ioto  that  of  another 
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battle  was  given.  Asdrubal,  advancing  to  his  foremost  nmks, 
discovered,  by  several  circumstances,  that  fresh  troops  were 
arrived ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  belonged  to  the 
other  consul  This  made  him  conjecture,  that  his  brother  had 
sustained  a  considerable  loss,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fear,  that 
he  was  come  too  late  to  his  assistance. 

After  making  these  reflections,  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded,  and  his  army  began  to  march  in  great  disorder.  Night 
overtaking  him,  and  his  guides  deserting,  he  was  uncertain 
what  way  to  go.  He  marched  at  random,  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Metaorns,*  and  was  preparing  to  cross  it,  when  the 
three  armies  of  the  enemy  came  up  with  him.  In  this  extre- 
mity, he  saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  coming 
to  an  engagement ;  and  therefore  did  every  thing  which  could 
be  expected  from  the  presence  of  mind  and  valour  of  a  great 
captain.  He  seized  an  advantageous  post,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  on  a  narrow  spot,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
posting  his  left  wing  (the  weakest  part  of  his  army)  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  neither  be  attacked  in  front,  nor  chai^ged 
in  flank ;  and  of  giving  to  his  main  battle  and  right  wing  a 
greater  depth  than  front  After  this  hasty  disposition  of  his 
forces,  he  posted  himself  in  the  centre,  and  was  the  first  to 
march  to  attack  the  enemy's  left  wing ;  weU  knowing  that  all 
was  at  stake,  and  that  he  must  either  conquer  or  die.  The 
battle  lasted  a  long  time,  and  was  obstinately  disputed  by  both 
parties.  Asdrubal,  especially,  signalized  himself  in  this  en- 
gagement, and  added  new  glory  to  that  he  had  already  ac- 
quired by  a  series  of  shining  actions.  He  led  on  his  soldiers, 
trembling  and  quite  dispirited,  against  an  enemy  superior  to 
them  both  in  numbers  and  resolution.  He  animated  them  by 
his  words,  supported  them  by  his  example,  and,  with  entreaties 
and  menaces,  endeavoured  to  bring  back  those  who  fled ;  till, 
at  last,  seeing  that  victory  declared  for  the  Romans,  and  being 
unable  to  survive  the  loss  of  so  many  thousand  men,  who  had 
quitted  their  country  to  follow  his  fortune,  he  rushed  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  and  there  died  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  son  of  Hwnilcar,  and  the  brother  of  Hannibal. 

This  was   the  most  bloody  battle  the  Carthaginians  had 

*  Now  called  MeUro. 
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foofi^t  during  this  war :  and,  wkether  we  oonaider  the  death  of 
the  general,  or  the  slaughter  made  of  the  Carthaginian  forces* 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reprisal  for  the  battle  of  Caonse. 
The  Carthaginians  lost  fifty-lBve  thousand  men,*  and  six  thou- 
sand were  taken  prisoners.  The  Romans  lost  eight  thousand* 
These  were  so  weary  of  killing,  that  some  person  telling  Iivius» 
that  he  might  very  easily  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  the  enemy 
who  were  flying :  *  It  is  fit,'  says  he,  '  that  some  should  survive, 
in  order  that  they  may  carry  the  news  of  this  de&at  to  the 
Carthaginians.' 

Nero  set  out  upon  his  march,  on  the  very  nif^  which  f(^ 
lowed  the  engagement  Through  every  place  where  he  passed, 
in  his  return,  shouts  of  joy  and  loud  acclamatioBs  welcomed 
him,  instead  of  those  fears  and  uneasiness  which  his  coming 
had  occasioned.  He  arrived  in  his  camp  the  sixth  day.  As- 
drubal's  head  being  thrown  into  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians, 
informed  Hannibal  of  his  brother's  unhappy  bte.  Hannibal 
perceived,  by  this  cruel  stroke,  the  fortune  of  Carthage :  '  All 
is  over,'  says  he,f  '  I  shall  no  longer  send  triumphant  messages 
to  Carthage.  In  losing  Asdrubal,  I  have  lost  at  once  all  my 
hope,  all  my  good  fortune.'  He  afterwards  retired  to  the 
extremities  of  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  where  he  assembled 
all  his  forces,  who  found  it  a  very  diflBcult  matter  to  subsist 
there,  as  no  provisions  were  sent  them  from  Carthage. 

Scipio  conquers  all  JSpain.    Is  appointed  Caneul,  and  9aU§ 

A.  M.     into  Africa,    Hannibal  ie  recalled, — ^  The  fete  of 

xfaSL.    an^ds  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  Carthaginians 

^^      in  Spain.    The  prudent  vivacity  of  young  Scipio  had 

restored  the  Roman  affairs  in  that  country  to  their  former 

flourishing  state,  as  the  courageous  slowness  of  Fabius  had 

before  done   in  Italy.    The  three  Carthaginian  generals  in 

Spain,  Asdrubal  son  of  Gisco,  Hanno,  and  Mago,  having  been 

>  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  650.  ft  L  ziv.  p.  677—687.  &  1.  zv.  p.  689— €94.    liv.  l.xxviiL 
D.  1—4.  16.  38.  40—46. 1,  zxiz.  n.  24-^6. 1.  zzz.  n.  20—28. 

*  According  to  Polybivs,  the  loss  tnaounted  but  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  of 
the  Romans  to  two  thousand,  1.  zi.  p.  870,  edit.  Qronov. 
t  Horace  makes  him  speak  thus,  in  the  beautiful  ode  where  this  defisat  is  described : 
Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuotios 
Mittam  superbos.    Occidit,  occidit 
Spes  omnis,  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Aadrvbale  ialenmpto.    Lib.  iv.  Od.  4. 
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defeated  with  their  numerous  annies  by  the  Romans  in  several 
engagements,  Scipio  at  last  possessed  himself  of  Spain,  and 
subjected  it  entirely  to  the  Roman  power.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Masinissa,  a  very  powerful  African  prince,  went  over  to 
the  Romans,  and  Syj^iax,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Scipio,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  declared  consul,  being 
then  thirty  years  of  age.     He  had  P.  licinius  Crassus     a.  m. 
for  his  colleague.    Sicily  was  allotted  to  Scipio,  with    a?r!^ 
permission  for  him  to  cross  into  Africa,  if  he  found  it      *^ 
convenient    He  set  out  with  all  imaginable  expedition  for  his 
province ;  whilst  his  colleague  was  to  command  in  the  country 
whither  Hannibal  was  retired. 

The  taking  of  New  Carthage,  where  Scipio  had  displayed  all 
the  prudence,  the  courage,  and  capacity  which  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  greatest  generals,  and  the  conquest  of 
all  Spain,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name : 
but  he  had  considered  these  only  as  so  many  steps  by  which 
he  was  to  climb  to  a  nobler  enterprise:  this  was  the  conquest 
of  Africa.  Accordingly,  he  crossed  over  thither,  and  made  it 
the  seat  of  the  war. 

The  devastation  of  the  country,  the  siege  of  Utica,  one  of 
the  strongest  cities  of  Africa ;  tfie  entire  defeat  of  the  two 
annies  under  Syphax  and  Asdrubal,  whose  camp  was  burnt  by 
Scipio ;  and  afterwards  the  taking  Syphax  himself  prisoner, 
who  was  the  most  powerful  resource  the  Carthaginians  had  left; 
all  these  things  forced  them  at  last  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
peace.  For  thb  purpose  they  deputed  thirty  of  their  principal 
senators,  who  were  selected  from  that  powerftil  body  at  Car- 
thage, called  the  council  of  the  hundred.  Being  introduced 
into  the  Roman  general's  tent,  they  all  threw  themselves  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  (such  was  the  custom  of  their  country,) 
spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  great  submission,  accusing  Hannibal 
as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  and  promising,  in  the  name 
of  the  senate,  an  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  the  Romans 
should  please  to  ordain.  Scipio  answered,  that  though  he  was 
come  into  Africa  not  for  peace,  but  conquest,  he  would  how- 
ever grant  them  a  peace,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
deliver  up  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters  to  the  Romans  ;  that 
they  should  recall  their  armies  out  of  Italy  and  Oaul ;  should 
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never  set  foot  again  in  Spain ;  should  retire  out  of  all  the 
islands  between  Italy  and  Africa ;  should  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  twenty  excepted,  to  the  victor;  should  give  to  the  Ro- 
mans five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  three  hundred 
thousand  of  barley,  and  pay  fifteen  thousand  talents :  that  in 
case  they  were  pleased  widi  these  conditions,  they  then,  he 
said^  might  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate.  The  Carthagi- 
nians feigned  a  compliance,  but  this  was  only  to  gain  time,  till 
Hannibal  should  be  returned.  A  truce  was  then  granted  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  immediately  sent  deputies  to  Rome, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  express  to  Hannibal,  to  order  his 
return  into  Africa. 

He  was  then,  as  was  observed  before,  in  the  extremity  of 

A.  M.     Italy.     Here  he  received  the  orders  from  Cartilage, 

xfa^m.    ^hich  he  could  not  listen  to  without  groans,  and 

^^       almost  shedding  tears ;  and  was  exasperated  almost 

to  madness,  to  see  himself  thus  forced  to  quit  his  prey.     Never 

banished  man'*'  showed  so  much  regret  at  leaving  his  native 

country,  as  Hannibal  did  in  going  out  of  that  of  an  enemy. 

He  oflen  turned  his  eyes  wishfully  to  Italy,  accusing  gods  and 

men  of  his  misfortunes,  and  calling  down  a  thousand  curses, 

says  f  Livy,  upon  himself,  for  not  having  marched  his  soldiers 

directly  to  Rome,  afler  the  batUe  of  Cannae,  whilst  they  were 

still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens. 

At  Rome,  the  senate,  greatiy  dissatisfied  with  the  excuses 
made  by  the  Carthaginian  deputies,  in  justification  of  their 
republic,  and  the  ridiculous  offer  which  they  made,  in  its  name, 
of  adhering  to  the  treaty  of  Lutatius ;  thought  proper  to  refer 
the  decision  of  the  whole  to  Scipio,  who,  being  on  the  spot, 
could  best  judge  what  conditions  the  welfare  of  the  state 
required. 

About  the  same  time,  Octavius  the  praetor  saiUng  from  Sicily 
into  Africa  with  two  hundred  vessels  of  burden,  was  attacked 
near  Carthage  by  a  furious  storm,  which  dispersed  all  his  fleet. 
The  citizens,  not  bearing  to  see  so  rich  a  prey  escape  them, 

*  Hard  quenquftm  alium  patriam  exilii  causi  reliaquentem  magts  moestam  abtine 
fenint,  quim  Annibalem  hostium  terrJl  excedentem.  RctpaaitM  8»pe  Italia  liUon, 
et  deos  hominesque  accusaDtem,  in  se  quoque  ac'  auum  ipsius  caput  execratum, 
Qudd  noo  craeQlum  ab  Canneosi  vieUxxk  militem  Romam  duxiaaet.    Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  20. 

f  Ury  auppoaea,  however,  that  thia  delay  was  ■  capital  error  in  Hanoibal,  which 
he  himaelf  afterwards  regretted. 
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demanded  importunately  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  might  sail 
out  and  seize  it.  The  senate,  after  a  &int  resistance,  complied. 
Asdrubal,  sailing  out  of  the  harbour,  seized  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Roman  ships,  and  brought  them  to  Carthage,  although  the 
truce  was  still  subsisting. 

Scipio  sent  deputies  to  the  Carthaginian  senate,  to  complain 
of  this,  but  they  were  little  regarded.  Hannibal's  approach 
had  revived  their  courage,  and  filled  them  with  great  hopes. 
The  deputies  were  even  in  great  danger  of  being  ill  treated  by 
the  populace.  They  therefore  demanded  a  convoy,  which  was 
granted,  and  accordingly  two  ships  of  the  republic  attended 
them.  But  the  magistrates,  who  were  absolutely  against  peace, 
and  determined  to  renew  the  war,  gave  private  orders  to  Asdru- 
bal,  (who  was  with  the  fleet  near  Utica,)  to  attack  the  Roman 
galley  when  it  should  arrive  in  the  river  Bagrada  near  the 
Roman  camp,  where  the  convoy  was  ordered  to  leave  them. 
He  obeyed  the  order,  and  sent  out  two  galleys  against  the 
ambassadors,  who  nevertheless  made  their  escape,  but  with 
difficulty  and  danger. 

This  was  a  fresh  subject  for  a  war  between  the  two  nations, 
who  now  were  more  animated,  or  rather  more  exasperated, 
one  against  the  other,  than  ever  :  the  Romans,  from  a  desire 
of  taking  vengeance  for  so  black  a  perfidy ;  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, from  a  persuasion  that  they  were  not  now  to  expect  a 
peace. 

At  the  same  time,  LsbHus  and  Fulvius,  who  carried  the  full 
powers  with  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  had  invested 
Scipio,  arrived  in  the  camp,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of 
Carthage.  As  the  Carthaginians  had  not  only  infringed  the 
truce,  but  violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  person  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  they 
should  order  the  Carthaginian  deputies  to  be  seized  by  way  of 
reprisal.  However,  Scipio,'*'  more  attentive  to  what  was  re- 
quired by  the  Roman  generosity,  than  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  order  not  to  deviate  from  the  principles  and 

M«y  h  *fmliu  'V^fuMVf,     Polyb.  1.  XV.  p.  965.  edit.  Oronov. 

Qoibos  Scipio.  Btsi  non  inductarum  modd  fides,  sed  etitm  jus  gentiuin  in  le« 
gatii  violatum  etset;  tamen  se  nihil  nee  institutis  populi  Romani  nee  suis  moribus 
indignum  in  iis  facturum  esse.    Liv.  1.  xxz.  n.  25. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Tn«^Titn«  of  his  own  countrymen,  nor  his  own  character,  dis* 
missed  the  deputies,  without  offering  them  the  least  injury. 
So  astonishing  an  instance  of  moderation,  and  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, terrified  the  Carthaginians,  and  even  put  them  to  the 
blush ;  and  made  Hannibal  himself  entertain  a  still  higher  idea 
of  a  general,  who,  to  the  dishonourable  practices  of  his  ene- 
mies, opposed  only  a  rectitude  and  greatness  of  soul,  that  was 
still  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  his  military  virtues. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  being  strongly  importuned  by 
his  feUow-citizens,  advanced  forward  into  the  country;  and 
arriving  at  Zama,  which  is  five  days'  march  from  Carthage,  he 
there  pitched  his  camp.  He  thence  sent  out  spies  to  observe 
the  position  of  the  Romans.  Scipio  having  seized  these,  so 
far  firom  punishing  them,  only  commanded  them  to  be  led 
about  iLe  Roman  camp,  in  order  that  they  might  take  an 
exact  survey  of  it,  and  then  sent  them  back  to  Hannibal.  The 
latter  knew  very  well  whence  so  noble  an  assurance  flowed. 
After  the  strange  reverses  he  had  met  with,  he  no  longer  ex- 
pected that  fortune  would  again  be  propitious.  Whilst  every  one 
was  exciting  him  to  give  battle,  himself  only  meditated  a  peace. 
He  flattered  himself  that  the  conditions  of  it  would  be  more 
honourable,  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  as  the  fiUe 
of  arms  might  still  appear  uncertain.  He,  therefore,  sent  to 
desire  an  interview  with  Scipio,  which  accordingly  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  time  and  place  fixed. 

The  IfUerview  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  Africa^  fol- 
lowed by  a  Bcdtie, — "^  These  two  generals,  who  were  not  only 

^  If.     the  most  illustrious  of  their  own  age,  but  worthy  of 

a.^r!L.  being  ranked  with  the  most  renowned  princes  and 
^^'  warriors  that  had  ever  lived,  having  met  at  the  place 
appointed,  continued  for  some  time  in  a  deep  silence,  as 
though  they  were  astonished,  and  struck  with  a  mutual  admi- 
ration at  the  sight  of  each  other.  At  last  Hannibal  spoke,  and 
after  having  praised  Scipio  in  the  most  artful  and  delicate 
manner,  he  gave  a  very  lively  description  of  the  ravages  of  the 
war,  and  the  calamities  in  which  it  had  involved  both  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished.  He  conjured  him  not  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  daxeled  by  the  splendour  of  his  victories.     He 

■  Polyb.  1.  XV.  p.  694—703.     Liv.  I.  xx«.  n.  a».  3Ji. 
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represented  to  him,  that  how  successful  soever  he  might  have 
hitherto  been,  he  ought,  however,  to  be  aware  of  the  incon* 
stancy  of  fortune:  that  without  going  fieur  back  for  examples, 
he  himself,  who  was  then  speaking  to  him,  was  a  glaring  proof 
of  this:  that  Scipio  was  at  that  time  what  Hannibal  had  been 
at  Thrasymenus  and  Cannae:  that  he  ought  to  make  a  better 
use  of  opportunity  than  himself  had  done,  by  consenting  to  a 
peace,  now  it  was  in  his  power  to  propose  the  conditions  of  it. 
He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  the  Carthaginians  would 
willingly  resign  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  all  the  islands 
between  Africa  and  Italy,  to  the  Romans :  that  they  must  be 
forced,  since  such  was  the  will  of  the  gods,  to  confine  them- 
sehres  to  Africa;  whilst  they  should  see  the  Romans  extending 
their  conquests  to  the  most  remote  regious,  and  obliging  all 
nations  to  pay  obedience  to  their  laws. 

Scipio  answered  in  few  words,  but  not  with  less  dignity.  He 
reproached  the  Carthaginians  for  their  perfidy,  in  plundering 
the  Roman  gallep  before  the  truce  was  expired.  He  imputed 
to  them  alone,  and  to  their  injustice,  all  the  calamities  with 
which  the  two  wars  had  been  attended.  After  thanking 
Hannibal  for  the  admonition  he  had  given  him,  with  regard  to 
the  uncertainty  of  human  events,  he  concluded  with  desiring 
him  to  prepare  for  battle,  unless  he  chose  rather  to  accept  of 
the  conditions  that  had  been  already  proposed ;  to  which  (he 
observed)  some  others  would  be  added,  in  order  to  punish  the 
Carthaginians  for  their  having  violated  the  truce. 

Hannibal  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  accept  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  genends  left  one  another,  with  the  resolution 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage  by  a  general  battle.  Each 
commander  exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  valiantly.  Hannibal 
enumerated  the  victories  he  had  gained  over  the  Romans,  the 
generals  he  had  slain,  the  armies  he  had  cut  to  pieces.  Scipio 
represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  conquest  of  both  the  Spains,  his 
successes  in  Africa,  and  the  confession  the  enemies  themselves 
made  of  their  weakness,  by  thus  coming  to  sue  for  peace.  All 
this  he  spcke*  with  the  tone  and  air  of  a  conqueror.  Never 
were  motives  more  powerful  to  prompt  troops  to  behave  gal- 

*  Celsus  hsc  corpore,  vultuqne  ita  l«to,  at  vicisse  jam  crederei,  dieebal.    Liv. 
I  XXX.  n.  32, 

r2 
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laady.  This  day  was  to  complete  the  glory  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  generals ;  and  to  decide  whether  Rome  or  Car- 
thage was  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  other  nations. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  order  of  the  battle, 
nor  the  valour  of  the  forces  on  both  sides.  The  reader  will 
naturally  suppose,  that  two  such  experienced  generals  did  not 
forget  any  circumstance  which  could  contribute  to  the  victory. 
The  Carthaginians,  after  a  very  obstinate  fight,  were  obliged 
to  fly,  leaving  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  like  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Romans. 
Hannibal  escaped  in  the  tumult,  and  entering  Carthage,  owned 
that  he  was  irrecoverably  overthrown,  and  that  the  citizens 
had  no  other  choice  left  than  to  accept  of  peace  on  any  con- 
ditions. Scipio  bestowed  great  eulogiums  on  Hannibal,  chiefly 
with  regard  to  his  ability  in  taking  advantages,  his  manner  of 
drawing  up  his  army,  and  giving  out  his  orders  in  the  engage- 
ment; and  he  affirmed,  that  Hannibal  had  this  day  surpassed 
himself,  although  the  success  had  not  answered  his  valour  and 
conduct 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  well  knew  how  to  make  a  proper 
advantage  of  the  victory,  and  the  consternation  with  which  he 
had  filled  the  enemy.  He  commanded  one  of  his  lieutenants 
to  march  his  land  army  to  Carthage,  whilst  himself  prepared 
to  conduct  the  fleet  thither. 

He  was  not  far  from  the  city,  when  he  met  a  vessel  co 
vered  with  streamers  and  olive-branches,  bringing  ten  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  the  state,  as  ambassadors  to  im- 
plore his  clemency.  However,  he  dismissed  them  without 
making  any  answer,  and  bade  them  come  to  him  at  Tunis, 
where  he  should  halt.  The  deputies  of  Carthage,  thirty  in 
number,  came  to  him  at  the  place  appointed,  and  sued  for 
peace  in  the  most  submissive  terms.  He  then  called  a  council 
there,  the  majority  of  which  were  for  rasing  Carthage,  and 
treating  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  severity.  But  the 
consideration  of  the  time  which  must  necessarily  be  employed 
before  so  strongly  fortified  a  city  could  be  taken ;  and  Scipio's 
fear  lest  a  successor  might  be  appointed  him  whilst  he  should 
be  employed  in  the  siege,  made  him  incline  to  clemency. 

A   Peace  contluded  between   the   Carthaginiani   and  the 
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Romans  The  End  of  ike  Second  Punic  War. — *  The  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  dictated  by  Scipio  to  the  Carthaginians 
were,  '  That  the  Carthaginians  should  continue  free,  and  pre- 
serve their  laws,  their  territories,  and  the  cities  they  possessed 
in  Africa  before  the  war — ^That  they  should  deliver  up  to  the 
Romans  all  deserters,  slaves,  and  prisoners  belonging  to  them ; 
all  their  ships,  except  ten  triremes ;  all  the  elephants  which 
they  then  had,  and  that  they  should  not  train  up  any  more 
for  war—- That  they  should  not  make  war  out  of  Africa,  nor 
even  in  that  country,  without  first  obtaining  leave  for  that 
purpose  irom  the  Roman  people — Should  restore  to  Masinissa 
every  thing  of  which  they  had  dispossessed  either  him  or  his 
ancestors — Should  fiimish  money  and  com  to  the  Roman 
auxiliaries,  till  their  ambassadors  should  be  returned  from 
Rome — Should  pay  to  the  Romans  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents'*' 
of  silver  in  fifty  annual  payments ;  and  give  a  hundred  hos- 
tages, who  should  be  nominated  by  Scipio.  And  in  order  that 
they  might  have  time  to  send  to  Rome,  he  agreed  to  grant 
them  a  truce,  upon  condition  that  they  should  restore  the 
ships  taken  during  the  former,  without  which  they  were  not 
to  expect  either  a  truce  or  peace.'    . 

When  the  deputies  were  returned  to  Carthage,  they  laid 
before  the  senate  the  conditions  dictated  by  Scipio.  But  they 
appeared  so  intolerable  to  Gisgo,  that  rising  up,  he  made  a 
speech,  in  order  to  dissuade  his  citizens  from  accepting  a 
peace  on  such  shameful  terms.  Hannibal,  provoked  at  the 
calmness  with  which  such  an  orator  was  heard,  took  Gisgo  by 
the  arm,  and  draped  him  from  his  seat.  A  behaviour  so  out- 
rageous, and  so  remote  from  the  manners  of  a  free  city  like 
Carthage,  raised  an  universal  murmur.  Hannibal  himself  was 
vexed  when  he  reflected  on  what  he  had  done,  and  imme- 

«  Polyb.  1.  XV.  p.  704—707.     IJv.  1.  xxx.  n.  36—44. 

*  Ten  tbousand  Attic  talents  make  thirty  millions  French  money.  Ten  thousand 
Kuboic  talents  make  something  mure  than  twenty-eight  millions,  thirty-three  thou- 
sand livres  ;  because,  according  to  Budseus,  the  Euboic  talent  is  equivalent  but  to 
fifty-six  min»  and  something  more,  whereas  the  Attic  talent  is  virorth  sixty  minae. 

Or  otherwise  thus  calculated  in  English  money  : 
According  to  Budseus,  the  Euboic  talent  is     .     .     56  Mina 
56  Mine  reduced  to  English  money        .     .     .     175/. 
Consequently,  10,000  Euboic  talents  make  1,750,000/. 
So  that  the  Carthaginians  paid  annually      •     35,000/. 
This  calculation  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  well  be  brought ;  the  Euboic  taleni 
being  something  more  than  56  minse. 
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diately  made  an  apology  for  it.  '  As  I  left,'  says  he,  '  yoar 
city  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  did  not  retam  to  it  till  after 
thirty-six  years'  absence,  I  had  fiiU  leisure  to  learn  the  arts  of 
war,  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have  made  some  improvement 
in  them.  As  for  your  laws  and  customs,  it  is  no  wonder  I  am 
ignorant  of  them,  and  I  therefore  desire  you  to  instruct  me  in 
them.'  He  then  expatiated  on  the  indispensable  necessity 
they  were  under  of  concluding  a  peace.  He  added,  that 
they  ought  to  thank  the  gods  for  having  prompted  the 
Romans  to  grant  them  a  peace  even  on  these  conditions.  He 
pointed  out  to  them  the  great  importance  of  their  uniting  in 
opinion ;  and  of  not  giving  an  opportunity,  by  their  divisions, 
for  the  people  to  take  an  a&ir  of  this  nature  under  their 
cognizance.  The  whole  city  came  over  to  his  opinion ;  and 
accordingly  the  peace  was  accepted.  The  senate  made  Scipio 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  ships  reclaimed  by  him ;  and, 
after  obtaining  a  truce  for  three  months,  they  sent  ambassa* 
dors  to  Rome. 

These  Carthaginians,  who  were  all  venerable  for  their  yean 
and  dignity,  were  admitted  immediately  to  an  audience.  As- 
drubal,  sumamed  Hcedus,  who  was  still  an  irrecondleable 
enemy  to  Hannibal  and  his  faction,  spoke  first;  and  after 
having  excused,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  people  of  Car- 
thage, by  imputing  the  rupture  to  the  ambition  of  some  par- 
ticular persons,  he  added,  that  had  the  Carthaginians,  listened 
to  his  counsels  and  those  of  Hanno,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  grant  the  Romans  the  peace  for  which  they  now  were 
obliged  to  sue.  '  But,'*  continued  he,  *  wisdom  and  prospe- 
rity are  very  rarely  found  together.  The  Romans  are  invinci- 
ble, because  they  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
good  fortune,  And  it  would  be  surprising  should  they  act 
otherwise.  Success  dazzles  those  only  to  whom  it  is  new  and 
unusual;  whereas  the  Romans  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
conquer,  that  they  are  almost  insensible  to  the  charms  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  their  glory,  that  they  have  extended 

*  Rard  simul  hominibus  bonam  fortunam  bonamque  mentem  dari.  Populum 
Romanum  eo  invictum  e9se,  quod  in  secundis  rebus  aapere  at  contulere  meminerit 
Et  hercle  mirandum  (iitssa  si  aliter  ftu:ereDt.  Elx  intolentii,  quibus  nova  bona  for- 
tuna  sit,  impoteotes  Istitis  insanire  :  populo  Romano  usitata  ac  propi  obsoleta  ei 
victorii  gaudia  esse;  ac  plus  pend  parcendo  victis,  qu4m  vinoendo*  unoeriam  auxisHk 
Liv.  1.  XXX.  n.  12. 
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their  empire,  in  some  measure,  more  by  the  humanity  they  have 
shown  to  the  conquered,  than  by  the  conquest  itself.'  The 
other  ambassadors  spoke  with  a  more  plaintive  tone  of  voice, 
and  represented  the  calamitous  state  to  which  Carthage  was 
going  to  be  reduced,  and  the  grandeur  and  power  from  which 
it  was  fallen. 

The  senate  and  people  being  equally  inclined  to  peace, 
sent  full  power  to  Scipio  to  conclude  it ;  left  the  conditions  to 
that  general,  and  permitted  him  to  march  back  his  army,  after 
the  treaty  should  be  concluded. 

The  ambassadors  desired  leave  to  enter  the  city,  to  redeem 
some  of  their  prisoners,  and  they  found  about  two  hundred 
whom  they  desired  to  ransom.  But  the  senate  sent  them  to 
Scipio,  with  orders  that  they  should  be  restored  without  any 
pecuniary  consideration,  in  case  a  peace  should  be  concluded. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  return  of  their  ambassadors, 
concluded  a  peace  with  Scipio,  on  the  terms  he  himself  had 
prescribed.  They  then  delivered  up  to  him  more  than  five 
hundred  ships,  all  which  he  burnt  in  sight  of  Carthage;  a 
lamentable  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ill*fated  city  I 
He  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name,  and 
hanged  all  the  Roman  citizens  who  were  surrendered  up  to 
him,  as  deserters. 

When  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  first  tribute  imposed 
by  the  treaty  was  expired,  as  the  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment were  exhausted  by  this  long  and  expensive  war;  the 
difficulty  of  levying  so  great  a  sum,  threw  the  senate  into  deep 
affliction,  and  many  could  not  refrain  even  from  tears.  Han* 
nibal  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  laughed  ;  and  when  he 
was  reproached  by  Asdrubal  Hoedus,  for  thus  insulting  his 
country  in  the  affliction  which  he  had  brought  upon  it,  '  Were 
it  possible,'  says  Hannibal,  *  for  my  heart  to  be  seen,  and  that 
as  clearly  as  my  countenance ;  you  would  then  find  that  this 
laughter  which  offends  so  much,  flows  not  from  an  intemperate 
joy,  but  from  a  mind  almost  distracted  with  the  public  cala^ 
mities.  But  is  this  laughter  more  unseasonable  than  your 
unbecoming  tears?  Then,  then,  ought  you  to  have  wept, 
when  your  arms  were  ingloriously  taken  from  you,  your  ships 
burnt,  and  ycu  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  foreign  wars. 
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This  was  the  mortal  blow  which  laid  us  prostrate. — ^We  are 
sensible  of  the  public  calamity,  so  far  only  as  we  have  a  per- 
sonal concern  in  it ;  and  the  loss  of  our  money  gives  us  the 
most  pungent  sorrow.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  our  city  was 
made  the  spoil  of  the  victor ;  when  it  was  left  disarmed  and 
defenceless  amidst  so  many  powerful  nations  of  Africa,  who 
had  at  that  time  taken  the  field,  not  a  groan,  not  a  sigh  was 
heard.  But  now,  when  you  are  called  on  to  contribute  indi- 
vidually to  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  state,  you  bewail  and 
lament  as  if  all  were  lost.  Alas  I  I  only  wish  that  the  subject 
of  this  day's  grief  does  not  soon  appear  to  yon  the  least  of 
your  misfortunes.' 

Scipio,  after  all  things  were  concluded,  embarked,  in  order 
to  return  to  Italy.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  through  crowds  of 
people,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  together  to  behold  his 
march.  The  most  magnificent  triumph  that  Rome  had  ever 
seen  was  decreed  him,  and  the  surname  of  Africanus  was 
bestowed  upon  this  great  man ;  an  honour  till  then  unknown, 
no  'person  before  him  having  assumed  the  name  of  a  vanquished 
nation.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
after  having  lasted  seventeen  years. 

A  short  Reflection  on  the  Oovemtneni  of  Carthage  in  the 
A.M.      ^!''f^  of  the  Second  Punic  War, — I  shall  conclude 
A.^^.    ^^^  particulars  which  relate  to  the  second  Punic  war, 
A*Sjm.    ^^^  ^  reflection  of  ^Polybius,  which  will  show  the 
Ant^i.  c  difference  between  the  two  commonwealths  of  Rome 
*^'      and  Carthage.     It  may  be  affirmed,  in  some  measure, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  in  Han- 
nibal's time,  Carthage  was  in  its  decline.     The  flower  of  its 
youth,  and  its  sprightly  vigour  were  already  diminished.     It 
had  begun  to  fall  from  its  exalted  pitch  of  power,  and  was 
inclining  towards  its  ruin  ;  whereas  Rome  was  then,  as  it  were, 
in  its  bloom  and  prime  of  life,  and  swiftly  advancing  to  the 
conquest  of  the  universe.     The  reason  of  the  declension  of 
the  one,  and  the  rise  of  the  other,  is  deduced,  by  Polybius, 
from  the  different  form  of  government  established  in  these 
commonwealths,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.     At 
Carthage,  the  commoi\  people  had  seized  upon  the  sovereign 

r  Lib.  vi.  p.  493,  494. 
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authority  with  r^^rd  to  public  affairs,  and  the  advice  of  their 
ancient  men  or  magistrates  was  no  longer  listened  to;  all 
affairs  were  transacted  by  intrigue  and  cabal.  To  take  no 
notice  of  the  artifices  which  the  faction  adverse  to  Hannibal 
employed,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  command,  to  perplex 
him  ;  the  single  instance  of  burning  the  Roman  vessels  during 
a  truce,  a  perfidious  action  to  which  the  common  people  com- 
pelled  the  senate  to  lend  their  name  and  assistance,  is  a  proof 
of  Polybius's  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  at  this  very  time»  the 
Romans  paid  the  highest  regard  to  their  senate,  that  is,  to  a 
body  composed  of  the  greatest  sages  ;  and  their  old  men  were 
listened  to  and  revered  as  oracles.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Roman  people  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  authority,  and 
especially  in  whatever  related  to  the  election  of  magistrates. 
'A  centur]^  of  young  men,  who  by  lot  were  to  give  the  first 
vote,  which  generally  directed  all  the  rest,  had  nominated  two 
consuls.  On  the  bare  remonstrance  of  Fabius,*  who  repre- 
sented to  the  people,  that  in  a  tempest,  like  that  with  which 
Rome  was  then  struggling,  the  ablest  pilots  ought  to  be  chosen 
to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state,  the  century  returned  to  their 
suffrages,  and  nominated  other  consuls.  Polybius  infers,  that 
a  people,  thus  guided  by  the  prudence  of  old  men,  could  not 
fail  of  prevailing  over  a  state  which  was  governed  wholly  by 
the  giddy  multitude.  And  indeed,  the  Romans,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  wise  counsels  of  their  senate,  gained  at  last 
the  superiority  with  regard  to  the  war  considered  in  general, 
though  they  were  defeated  in  several  particular  engagements ; 
and  established  their  power  and  grandeur  on  the  ruin  of  their 
rivals. 

The  interval  between  the  Second  and  Third  Punic  tVar.-^ 
This  interval,  though  considerable  enough  with  regard  to  its 
duration,  since  it  took  up  above  fifty  years,  is  very  little  re- 
markable as  to  the  events  which  relate  to  Carthage.  They  ipay 
be  reduced  to  two  heads ;  of  which  the  one  relates  to  the  person 
of  Hannibal,  and  the    other  to  some  particular  differences 

•  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  8,  9. 

*  Quilibet  nautarum  rectonimaue  tranquiUo  man  gubernare  potest :  Ubi  snva 
orta  tempestas  est,  ac  turbato  man  rapitur  vento  navis,  turn  viro  et  gubeniatore  opus 
est.  Non  tranquiUo  navigamus,  sed  jam  aliquot  procellis  subroersi  pene  sumus. 
Itaque  quis  ad  gubernacula  sedeat,  summft  curft  providendum  ac  pnscaveidum 
nobis  est. 
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between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa  king  of  the  Numi- 
dians.     We  shall  treat  both  separately,  but  at  no  great  length. 

Sect.  I.  Continuation  of  the  History  op  Hannibal.— 
When  the  second  Punic  'war  was  ended,  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  with  Scipio,  Hannibal,  as  he  himself  observed  in  the 
Carthaginian  senate,  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  What  we 
have  farther  to  say  of  this  great  man,  includes  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years. 

Hannibal  undertakes  and  campleies  the  Reformation  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice^  and  the  Treasury  of  Carthage. — ^After  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  Hannibal,  at  least  at  first,  was  greatly 
respected  at  Carthage,  where  he  filled  the  first  employments  of 
the  state  with  honour  and  applause.  ^  He  headed  the  Caitha* 
ginian  forces  in  some  wars  against  the  Africans:  but  the 
Romans,  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Hannibal  gave  uneasiness, 
not  being  able  to  see  him  in  arms  without  displeasure,  made 
complaints  on  that  account,  and  accordingly  he  was  recalled 
to  Carthage. 

On  his  return  he  was  appointed  prsetor,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  considerable  employment,  and  to  have  conferred 
great  authority.  Carthage  is  therefore  going  to  be,  with  regard 
to  him,  a  new  theatre,  as  it  were,  on  which  he  will  display  vir^ 
tues  and  qualities  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  those  we  have 
hitherto  admired  in  him,  and  which  will  finish  the  picture  of 
this  illustrious  man. 

Eagerly  desirous  of  restoring  the  affairs  of  his  afflicted  coun- 
try to  their  former  happy  condition,  he  was  persuaded,  that  the 
two  most  powerful  methods  to  make  a  state  flourish,  were,  an 
exact  and  equal  distribution  of  justice  to  all  its  subjects  in 
general,  and  a  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  management  of  the 
public  finances.  The  former,  by  preserving  an  equality  among 
the  citizens,  and  making  them  enjoy  such  a  delightful,  undis- 
turbed liberty  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  fully  secures 
their  honour,  their  lives,  and  properties ;.  unites  the  individuals 
of  the  commonwealth  more  closely  together,  and  attaches  them 
more  firmly  to  the  state,  to  which  they  owe  the  preservation  of 
all  that  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  them.     The  latter,  by  a 

«  Cora.  Nep.  in  Anmb,  c.  7, 
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faithful  administration  of  the  public  revenues,  supplies  punc* 
tually  the  several  wants  and  necessities  of  the  state ;  keeps  in 
reserve  a  never  failing  resource  for  sudden  emergencies,  and 
prevents  the  people  from  being  burthened  with  new  taxes, 
which  are  rendered  necessary  by  extravagant  profusion,  and 
which  chiefly  contribute  to  make  men  harbour  an  aversion  for 
the  government. 

Hannibal  saw,  with  great  concern,  the  inregularities  which 
had  crept  equally  into  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
management  of  the  finances.  Upon  his  being  nominated 
prsetor,  as  his  love  for  regularity  and  order  made  him  uneasy 
at  every  deviation  from  it,  and  prompted  him  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  restore  it ;  he  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
reformation  of  this  double  abuse,  which  drew  after  it  a  num* 
berless  multitude  of  others,  without  dreading,  either  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  old  faction  that  opposed  him,  or  the  new  enmity 
which  his  zeal  for  the  republic  must  necessarily  draw  upon 
him. 

^  The  judges  exercised  the  most  flagrant  extortion  with 
impunity.  Tliey  were  so  many  petty  tyrants,  who  disposed,  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens ; 
without  there  being  the  least  possibility  of  putting  a  stop 
to  their  injustice,  because  they  held  their  commissions  for 
life,  and  mutually  supported  one  another.  Hannibal,  as  prae- 
tor, summoned  before  his  tribunal  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
bench  of  judges,  who  openly  abused  his  power.  Livy  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  questor.  This  officer,  who  was  of  the  opposite 
faction  to  Hannibal,  and  had  already  assumed  all  the  pride 
and  haughtiness  of  the  judges,  among  whom  he  was  to  be 
admitted  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  office,  insolently 
refused  to  obey  the  summons.  Hannibal  was  not  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  suffer  an  affix>nt  of  this  nature  tamely.  Accordingly, 
he  caused  him  to  be  seized  by  a  lictor,  and  brought  him  before 
an  assembly  of  the  people.  There,  not  satisfied  with  directing 
his  resentment  against  this  single  officer,  he  impeached  the 
whole  bench  of  judges ;  whose  insupportable  and  tyrannical 
pride  was  not  restrained,  either  by  the  fear  of  the  laws,  or  a 
reverence  for  the  magistrates.     And,  as  Hannibal  perceived 

*>  Liv.  1.  xjLxiit.  n.  46. 
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that  he  was  heard  with  pleasare,  and  that  the  lowest  and  most 
inconsiderable  of  the  people  discovered,  on  this  occasion,  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  insolent  pride  of  these 
judges,  who  seemed  to  have  a  design  upon  their  liberties ;  he 
proposed  a  law,  (which  accordingly  passed,)  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  new  judges  should  be  chosen  annually ;  with  a 
clause,  that  none  should  continue  in  office  beyond  that  term. 
This  law,  at  the  same  time  that  it  acquired  him  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  the  people,  drew  upon  him,  proportionably,  the 
hatred  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  grandees  and  nobility. 

®  He  attempted  another  reformation,  ii^ich  created  him  new 
enemies,  but  gained  him  great  honour.  The  public  revenues 
were  either  squandered  away  by  the  negligence  of  those  who 
had  the  management  of  them,  or  were  plundered  by  the  chief 
men  of  the  city  and  the  magistrates ;  so  that,  money  being 
wanting  to  pay  the  annual  tribute  due  to  the  Romans,  the 
Carthaginians  were  going  to  levy  it  upon  the  people  in  general. 
Hannibal,  entering  into  a  large  detail  of  the  public  revenues, 
ordered  an  exact  estimate  of  them  to  be  laid  before  him; 
inquired  in  what  manner  they  had  been  applied ;  the  employ* 
ments  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state ;  and  having  disco- 
vered, by  this  inquiry,  that  the  public  funds  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  embezzled  by  the  fraud  of  the  officers  who  had 
the  management  of  them,  he  declared  and  promised,  in  a  full 
assembly  of  the  people,  that,  without  laying  any  new  taxes 
upon  private  men,  the  republic  should  hereafter  be  enabled  to 
pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans ;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
The  farmers  of  the  revenues,  whose  plunder  and  rapine  he  had 
publicly  detected,  having  accustomed  themselves  hitherto  to 
fatten  upon  the  spoils  of  their  country,  exclaimed  *  vehemently 
against  these  regulations,  as  if  their  own  property  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  hands,  and  not  the  sums  they  had  plundered 
from  the  public. 

The  Retreat  and  Death  af  Hannibal, — ^  This  double  reform- 
ation of  abuses  raised  great  clamours  against  Hannibal.  His 
enemies  were  writing  incessantly  to  the  chief  men,  or  their 

«  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n  46,  47.  ^  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  45 — 49. 

*  Turn  vero  isti  quos  paverat  per  aliquot  annos,  publicus  peculatus,  velut  bonii 
ereplisi  non  furto  eorum  manibus  extorto,  infensi  et  irati,  Romanos  in  Annibalen,  et 
ipsos  causam  odii  quaerentes,  iastigabant.     Liv. 
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friends,  at  Rome»  to  inform  them,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a 
secret  intelligence  Tvith  Antiochas  king  of  Syria ;  that  he  fre- 
quently received  couriers  from  him ;  and  that  this  prince  had 
privately  despatched  agents  to  Hannibal,  to  concert  with  him 
the  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war  he  was  meditating :  that 
as  some  animals  are  so  extremely  fierce,  that  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  tame  them ;  in  like  manner  this  man  was  of  so  turbu- 
lent and  implacable  a  spirit,  that  he  could  not  brook  ease,  and 
therefore  would,  sooner  or  later,  break  out  again.  These  infor- 
mations were  listened  to  at  Rome ;  and  as  the  transactions  of 
the  preceding  war  had  been  begun  and  carried  on  almost  solely 
by  Hannibal,  they  appeared  more  probable.  However,  Scipio 
strongly  opposed  the  violent  measures  which  the  senate  were 
going  to  take  on  their  receiving  this  intelligence,  by  represent- 
ing it  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
countenance  the  hatred  and  accusations  of  HannibaPs  ene- 
mies ;  to  support,  with  their  authority,  their  unjust  passions ; 
and  obstinately  to  persecute  him  even  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
country ;  as  though  the  Romans  had  not  humbled  him  suffici- 
ently, in  driving  him  out  of  the  field,  and  forcing  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms. 

But  notwithstanding  these  prudent  remonstrances,  the  senate 
appointed  three  commissioners  to  go  and  make  their  com- 
'  plaints  to  Carthage,  and  to  demand  that  Hannibal  should  be 
delivered  up  to  them.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city,  though 
other  motives  were  speciously  pretended,  yet  Hannibal  was 
perfectly  sensible  that  himself  only  was  aimed  at.  The  even- 
ing being  come,  he  conveyed  himself  on  board  a  ship,  which 
he  had  secretly  provided  for  that  purpose ;  on  which  occasion 
he  bewailed  his  country's  fate  more  than  his  own.  ScepiilM 
patrue  qu&m  *  siLorum  eventua  mUeratus.  This  was  the 
eighth  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The  first  place 
he  landed  at  was  Tyre,  where  he  was  received  as  in  his  second 
country,  and  had  aU  the  honours  paid  him  which  were  due  to 
his  exalted  merit.  After  staying  some  days  here,  he  a.  m. 
set  out  for  Antioch,  which  the  king  had  lately  left,  a.  Roin. 
and  from  thence  waited  upon  him  at  Ephesus.  The 
arrival  of  so  renowned  a  general  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 

*  It  is  prolMble  that  we  ihoald  read  «mm. 
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king;  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  determine  him  to 
engage  in  war  against  Rome;  for  hitherto  he  had  appeared 
wavering  and  uncertain  on  that  head.  *  In  this  city,  a  philo- 
sopher, who  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  orator  of  Asia, 
had  the  imprudence  to  make  a  long  harangue  before  Hannibal, 
on  the  duties  of  a  general,  and  the  rules  of  the  art^military. 
The  speech  charmed  the  whole  audience.  But  Hannibal 
being  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  '  I  have  seen,'  says  he,  '  many 
old  dotards  in  my  life,  but  this  exceeds  them  all.'* 

The  Carthaginians,  justly  fearing  that  Hannibal's  escape 
would  certainly  draw  upon  them  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  sent 
them  advice  that  Hannibal  was  withdrawn  to  Antiochu8.f  The 
Romans  were  very  much  disturbed  at  this  news ;  and  the  king 
might  have  turned  it  extremely  to  his  advantage,  had  he  known 
how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it 

'The  first  advice  that  Hannibal  gave  him  at  this  time,  and 
which  he  frequently  repeated  afterwards,  was,  to  make  Italy 
the  seat  of  the  war.  He  required  an  hundred  ships,  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  land  forces,  and  offered  to  take  upon  himself 
the  conmmnd  of  the  fleet ;  to  cross  into  Africa,  in  order  to  eaa^ 
gage  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war ;  and  afterwards  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Italy,  during  which  the  king  himself  should  re- 
main in  Greece  with  his  army,  holding  himself  constantly  in 
readiness  to  cross  over  into  Italy,  whenever  it  should  be  thought 
convenient.  This  was  the  only  thing  proper  to  be  done,  and 
the  king  very  much  approved  the  proposal  at  first 

'Hannibal  thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  prepare  his 
friends  at  Carthage»  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  strongly 
in  his  views.  The  transmitting  of  information  by  letters,  is  not 
only  unsafe,  but  they  can  give  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  things, 

c  Cic.  de  Orai,  1.  ii.  n.  75,  76. 

f  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n  60.  >  lb.  n.  61. 

*  Hie  PcBDUs  libere  respondisse  fertur,  mu]tos  se  deliros  senes  saepe  vidisse :  Scd 
qni  mayis  quam  Phormio  deliraret  vidisse  neminem.  Stobeus,  Serm,  lii.  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  matter :  'AmC«f  Amwrnt  Itmjmi»  riwf  Unxu^^Strn,  fri  i  w^ 
fUft  ^T^artiyit  i^r}»,  iyiA^iri,  ft/J^an  itivvmrn  tSfuu  u»r«c  riff  V  t^y*  Xftitnt^imt  rv 
U  rtvrmt  lirirr^^v  f^C'*  *•  ^*  Hannibal  hearing  a  Stoic  philosopher  undertake  to 
prove  that  the  wise  man  was  the  only  general,  laughed,  as  thinking  it  impoesihle  fm 
a  man  to  have  any  skill  in  war  without  having  long  practised  it. 

t  They  did  more,  for  they  sent  two  ships  to  pursue  Hannibal,  acd  bring  him  back; 
the¥  sold  off  his  goods,  rased  his  house ;  and,  by  a  public  decree,  declared  bin  la 
exile.  Such  was  the  gratitude  the  Carthaginians  snowed  to  tfie  greatest  geneial 
they  ever  bad.     Corn.  Ncp.  im  vUA  Otmmb.  c.  7. 
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and  are  never  sufficiently  particular.  He  therefcMre  despatched 
a  trusty  person  with  ample  instructions  to  Carthage.  This 
man  was  scarce  arrived  in  the  city,  but  his  business  was 
suspected.  Accordingly,  he  was  watched  and  followed :  and, 
at  last,  orders  were  issued  for  his  being  seized.  However,  he 
prevented  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  aud  escaped  in  the 
night;  after  having  fixed,  in  several  public  places,  papers, 
which  fully  declared  the  occasion  of  his  journey.  The  senate 
immediately  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans. 

^  Villius,  one  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  into  Asia* 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affidrs  there,   and,    if    j^,  if, 
possible,  to  discover  the  real  designs  of  Antiochus,    jub^ 
found  Hannibal  in  Ephesus.     He  had  many  confer-      ^' 
ences  with  him,  paid  him  several  visits,  and  speciously  affected 
to  show  a  particular  esteem  for  him  on  all  occasions.     But  his 
chief  aim,  by  all  this  designing  behaviour,  was  to  make  him  be 
suspected,  and  to  lessen  his  credit  with  the  king,  in  which  he 
succeeded  but  two  well.* 

*  Some  authors  affirm,  that  Scipio  was  joined  in  this  embassy; 
and  they  even  relate  the  conversation  which  that  general  had 
with  Hannibal.  They  tell  us,  that  the  Roman  having  asked 
him,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  greatest  captain  that  had  ever 
lived;  he  answered,  Alexander  the  Great,  because,  with  a 
handful  of  Macedonians,  he  had  defeated  numberless  armies, 
and  carried  his  conquests  into  countries  so  very  remote,  that 
it  seemed  scarce  possible  for  any  man  only  to  travel  so  fSeur. 
Being  afterwards  asked,  to  whom  he  gave  the  second  rank ; 
he  answered,  to  Pyrrhus  :  Because  this  king  was  the  first  who 
understood  the  art  of  pitching  a  camp  to  advantage ;  no  com- 
mander ever  made  a  more  judicious  choice  of  his  posts,  was 
better  skilled  in  drawing  up  his  forces,  or  was  more  dex- 
terous in  winning  the  affection  of  foreign  soldiers ;  insomuch 
that  even  the  people  of  Italy  were  more  desirous  to  have  him 

1^  LiT.  1.  zxrr.  n.  14.    Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  166,  167. 

'  Lit.  1.  zxxT.  n.  14.     Plot,  in  viti  FJamm.  ^o. 

*  Poljbins  repr«8eBt8  this  applicatkm  of  Villiui  to  Hannibal,  as  a  premeditated 
design,  in  order  to  render  him  suspected  to  Antiochas^  because  of  his  intimacy  witli 
a  Roman.  Livr  o«^  tiiat  the  amur  succeeded  as  if  it  had  been  designed ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  gives*  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  another  turn  to  this  conversation, 
and  says,  that  no  more  was  intended  by  it,  than  to  sound  Hannibs],  and  to  remove 
any  fears  or  apprehensioDS  he  might  be  under  f^om  the  Romans. 
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for  their  governor,  though  a  foreigner,  than  the  Romans  them- 
selves, who  had  so  long  been  settled  in  their  country.  Scipio 
proceeding,  asked  him  next,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the 
third :  on  which  Hannibal  made  no  scruple  to  assign  that  rank 
to  himself.  Here  Scipio  could  not  forbear  laughing:  'But 
what  would  you  have  said,'  continued  Scipio,  '  had  you  con- 
quered me  ?'  '  I  would,'  replied  Hannibal,  *  have  ranked  myself 
above  Alexander,  Pyrrhus,  and  all  the  generals  the  world  ever 
produced.'  Scipio  was  not  insensible  of  so  refined  and  delicate 
a  flattery,  which  he  no  ways  expected ;  and  which,  by  giving 
him  no  rival,  seemed  to  insinuate,  that  no  captain  was  worthy 
of  being  put  in  comparison  with  him. 

The  answer,  as  told  by  ^  Plutarch,  is  less  witty,  and  not  so 
probable.  In  this  author,  Hannibal  gives  Pyrrhus  the  first 
place,  Scipio  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 

^  Hannibal,  sensible  of  the  coldness  with  which  Antiochiis 
received  him,  ever  since  his  conferences  with  Villius  or  Scipio, 
took  no  notice  of  it  for  some  time,  and  seemed  insensible  of  it. 
But  at  last  he  thought  it  advisable  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  the  king,  and  to  open  his  mind  freely  to  him.  '  The 
hatred  (says  he)  which  I  bear  to  the  Romans,  is  known  to  the 
whole  world.  I  bound  myself  to  it  by  an  oath,  from  my  most 
tender  infancy.  It  is  this  hatred  that  made  me  draw  the  sword 
against  Rome  during  thirty-six  years.  It  is  that,  which,  e\en 
in  times  of  peace,  has  caused  me  to  be  driven  from  my  native 
country,  and  forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in  your  dominions. 
For  ever  guided  and  fired  by  the  same  passion,  should  my  hopes 
be  frustrated  here,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
rouse  up  all  nations  against  the  Romans.  I  hate  them,  and 
will  hate  them  eternally ;  and  know  that  they  bear  me  no  less 
animosity.  So  long  as  you  shall  continue  in  the  resolution  to 
take  up  arms  against  them,  you  may  rank  Hannibal  in  the 
number  of  your  best  friends.  But  if  other  counsels  incline 
you  to  peace,  I  declare  to  you,  once  for  all,  address  yourself 
to  others  for  advice,  and  not  to  me.'  Such  a  speech,  which 
came  from  his  heart,  and  expressed  the  greatest  sincerity,  struck 
the  king,  and  seemed  to  remove  all  his  suspicions ;  so  that  he 
now  resolved  to  give  Hannibal  the  command  of  part  of  his  fleet. 

k  Mut.  lA  Pyrrho,  p.  687.  » liv.  I.  xxxv.  n.  19. 
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**  But  what  havoc  is  not  flattery  capable  of  making  in  courts 
and  in  the  minds  of  princes !  Antiochus  was  told« '  that  it 
was  imprudent  in  him  to  put  so  much  confidence  in  Hannibal, 
an  exile,  a  Carthaginian,  whose  fortune  or  genius  might  suggest 
to  him,  in  one  day,  a  thousand  different  projects :  that  besides, 
this  very  fame  which  Hannibal  had  acquired  in  war,  and  which 
he  considered  as  his  peculiar  inheritance,  was  too  great  for  a 
man  who  fought  only  under  the  ensigns  of  another ;  thai:  none 
but  the  king  ought  to  be  the  general  and  conductor  of  the  war , 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  -him  to  draw  upon  himself  alone 
the  eyes  and  attention  of  all  men ;  whereas,  should  Hannibal 
be  employed,  he  (a  foreigner)  would  have  the  glory  of  all  the 
successes  ascribed  to  him/  *  No  minds,'  *  says  Livy,  on  this 
occasion,  'are  more  susceptible  of  envy,  than  those  whose 
merit  is  below  their  birth  and  dignity ;  sudi  persons  always 
abhorring  virtue  and  worth  in  others,  for  this  reason  alone, 
because  they  are  strange  and  foreign  to  themselves.'  Thi« 
observation  was  fully  verified  on  this  occasion.  Antiochus  had 
been  taken  on  his  weak  side ;  a  low  and  sordid  jealousy,  which 
is  the  defect  and  characteristic  of  little  minds,  extinguished 
every  generous  sentiment  in  that  monarch.  Hannibal  was  now 
slighted  and  laid  aside  :  however,  he  was  greatly  revenged  on 
Antiochus,  by  the  ill  success  this  prince  met  with ;  and  showed 
how  unfortunate  that  king  is  whose  soul  is  accessible  to  envy, 
and  his  ears  open  to  the  poisonous  insinuation  of  flatterers. 

°  In  a  council  held  some  time  after,  to  which  Hannibal,  for 
form  sake,  was  admitted,  he,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak, 
endeavoured  chiefly  to  prove,  that  Philip  of  Macedon  ought, 
on  any  terms*  to  be  engaged  to  form  an  alliance  with  Antiochus, 
which  was  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  *  With  regard,* 
says  Hannibal,  '  to  the  operations  of  the  war,  I  adhere  immovo- 
ably  to  my  first  opinion ;  and  had  my  counsels  been  listened 
to  before,  Tuscany  and  Liguria  would  now  be  all  in  a  flame ; 
and  Hannibal  (a  name  that  strikes  terror  into  the  Romans)  in 
Italy.  Though  I  should  not  be  very  well  skilled  as  to  other 
matters,  yet  the  good  and  ill  success  I  have  met  with  must 

■  Liv.  1.  xzxv.  n.  42,43.  ■  lb.  1.  zzzvi.  n.  7. 

*  Nulla  ingenia  tarn  prona  ad  invidiam  itunt,  qu^  eorum  qui  genni  ac  fortunam 
suam  animis  non  equant :  Quia  virtutem  et  bonum  alienum  odenint.  Methinks  it 
if  better  to  read  ut  bonum  alienum. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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necessarily  have  taught  me  sufficiently  how  to  cany  on  a  wa( 
against  the  Romans.  I  have  nothing  now  in  my  power,  bat  to 
give  you  my  counsel,  and  offer  you  my  service.  May  the  gods 
give  success  to  all  your  imdeitakings  i'  Hannibal's  speech 
was  received  with  applause,  but  not  one  of  his  counsels  was 
put  in  execution. 

^  Antiochus,  imposed  upon  and  lulled  asleep  by  his  flatterers, 
remained  quiet  at  Ephesus,  after  the  Romans  had  driven  him 
out  of  Greece ;  not  once  imagining  that  they  would  ever  invade 
his  dominions.  Hannibal,  who  was  now  restored  to  &voi|r, 
was  for  ever  assuring  him,  that  the  war  would  soon  be  r^noved 
into  Asia,  and  that  he  would  soon  see  the  enemy  at  his  gates: 
that  he  must  resolve,  either  to  abdicate  his  throne,  or  oppose 
vigorously  a  people  who  grasped  at  the  empire  of  the  world. 
This  discourse  awakened,  in  some  little  measure,  the  king  out 
of  his  lethargy,  and  prompted  him  to  make  some  weak  efforts. 
But,  as  his  conduct  was  unsteady,  after  sustaining  a  great 
many  considerable  losses,  he  was  forced  to  terminate  the  war 
by  an  ignominious  peace ;  otie  of  the  articles  of  which  was, 
that  he  should  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  the  Romans.  However, 
the  latter  did  not  give  him  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution, 
but  retired  to  the  island  of  Crete,  to  consider  there  what  coarse 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  take. 

I*  The  riches  he  had  brought  along  with  him^  of  which  the 
people  of  the  island  got  some  notice,  had  like  to  have  proved 
his  ruin.  Hannibal  was  never  wanting  in  stratagems,  and  he 
had  occasion  to  employ  them  now,  to  save  both  himself  and 
his  treasure.  He  filled  several  vessels  with  molten  lead,  the 
tops  of  which  he  just  covered  over  with  gold  and  silver.  These 
he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  presence  of  several 
Cretans,  to  whose  honesty,  he  said,  he  confided  all  his  treasure. 
A  strong  guard  was  then  posted  round  the  temple,  and  Han- 
nibal left  at  full  liberty,  from  a  supposition  that  his  riches 
were  secured.  But  he  had  concealed  them  in  hollow  statues 
A.  M.  3890.  of  brass,*  which  he  always  carried  along  with  him, 
*56i.  '    ^  And  then,  embracing  a  favourable  opportunity  to 

**  Liv.  I.  xxxvi.  n.  41. 

P  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  9,  10.     Justin,  1.  xxxii.  c.  4 
«  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  10,  11.     Justin,  1.  xxxiii  c.  4. 

•  These  statues  were  thrown  out  by  him,  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  as  things  of 
little  value.     Corn.  Nep, 
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make   his  escape,  be  Bed  to  the  court  of  Pnisias,  king  of 
Bithynia. 

It  appears  from  history,  that  he  made  some  stay  in  the  court 
of  this  prince,  who  soon  engaged  in  war  with  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  a  professed  friend  to  the  Romans.  By  means  of 
Hannibal,  the  troops  of  Prusias  gained  several  victories  both 
by  land  and  sea. 

'  He  employed  a  stratagem  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  a 
sea-fight.  As  the  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of  more  ships  than 
his,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  put  into  earthen  vessels 
all  kinds  of  serpents,  and  ordered  these  vessels  to  be  thrown 
into  the  enemy's  ships.  His  chief  aim  was  to  destroy  Eumenes ;. 
and  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  find  out  which 
ship  he  was  on  board  of.  This  Hannibal  discovered  by  sending 
out  a  boat,  upon  pretence  of  conveying  a  letter  to  him.  Hav- 
ing gained  his  point  thus  far,  he  ordered  the  commanders  of 
the  respective  vessels  to  direct  their  attack  principally  against 
Eumenes's  ship.  They  obeyed,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had 
he  not  outsailed  his  pursuers.  The  rest  of  the  ships  of  Pei^- 
mus  sustained  the  fight  with  great  vigour,  till  the  earthen  ves- 
sels had  been  thrown  into  them.  At  first  they  only  laughed  at 
this,  and  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  such  weapons 
employed  against  them.  But  when  they  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded with  the  serpents,  which  darted  out  of  these  vessels 
when  they  flew  to  pieces,  they  were  seized  with  dread,  retired 
in  disorder,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  the  enemy. 

"  Services  of  so  important  a  nature  seemed  to  secure  for 
ever  to  Hannibal   an  undisturbed   asylum   at  that      ^.jif. 
prince's  court.      However,  the  Romans  would  not    xfiiii. 
suffer  him  to  be  easy  there,  but  deputed  Q.  Flamininus      *••• 
to  Prusias,  to  complain  of  the  protection  he  gave  Hannibal. 
The  latter  easily  guessed  the  motive  of  this  embassy,  and  there- 
fore did  not  wait  till  his  enemies  had  an  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing him  up.     At  first  he  attempted  to  secure  himself  by  flight ; 
but  perceiving  that  the  seven  secret  outlets,  which  he  had  con- 
trived in  his  palace,  were  all  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Prusias, 
who,  by  perfidiously  betraying  his  guest,  was  desirous  of  making 

»"  Justin,  I.  xxxii.  c.  4.     Corn.  Nep.  in  vit.  Annih. 
•  Liv.  I.  xxxix.  n.  51. 
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his  court  to  the  Romans ;  he  ordered  the  poison,  which  he  had 
long  kept  for  this  melancholy  occasion,  to  be  brou^t  him  ;  and 
taking  it  in  his  hand,  '  Let  us,*  said  he,  '  free  the  Romans  from 
the  disquiet  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  tortured,  since 
they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  man*s  death.  The 
victory  which  Flamininus  gains  over  a  man  disarmed  end 
betrayed  will  not  do  him  much  honour.  This  single  day  will 
be  a  lasting  testimony  of  the  great  degeneracy  of  the  Rooians. 
Their  fathers  sent  notice  to  Pyrrhus,  to  desire  he  would  beware 
of  a  traitor  who  intended  to  poison  him,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  this  prince  was  at  war  with  them  in  the  very  centre  of 
'  Italy ;  but  their  sons  have  deputed  a  person  of  consular  dig- 
nity to  spirit  up  Prusias,  impiously  to  murder  one  who  is  not 
only  his  friend,  but  his  guest.'  After  calling  down  curses 
upon  Prusias,  and  having  invoked  the  gods,  the  protectors  and 
avengers  of  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  he  swallowed  the 
poison,*  and  died  at  seventy  years  of  age. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  three  great  men 
Hannibal,  Philopcemen,  and  Scipio,  who  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  all  died  out  of  their  native  countries,  by  a  death  little 
correspondent  to  the  glory  of  their  actions.  The  two  first  died 
by  poison  :  Hannibal  being  betrayed  by  his  host ;  and  Philo- 
poemen  being  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  against  the  Messenians, 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  was  forced  to  swallow  poison.  As 
to  Scipio,  he  banished  himself,  to  avoid  an  uiijust  prosecution 
which  was  carrying  on  against  him  at  Rome,  and  ended  his 
days  in  a  kind  of  obscurity. 

Tke  Character  and  Eulogium  of  Hannibal. — ^This  would  be 
the  proper  place  for  representing  (he  excellent  qualities  of 
Hannibbl,  who  reflected  so  much  glory  on  Carthage.  Bat  as 
I  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character^  elsewhere,  and  to  give 
a  just  idea  of  him,  by  making  a  comparison  between  him  and 

*  Plutarch,  according  to  his  cnttom,  asiagns  him  three  diflerait  deaths.  Some, 
says  he,  relate,  that  having  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  neck,  he  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  fix  his  knees  against  his  buttocks,  and  not  to  leave  twisting  till  he  had 
strangled  him.  Others  say,  that,  in  imitation  of  Themistocles  and  Midas,  he  drank 
buirs  blood.  Livy  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  drank  a  poison  which  he  always  canied 
aboMt  him ;  and  taking  the  cup  into  his  hands,  cried,  '  Let  us  free,'  &c.     In  mti 


f  Cfthe  Method  ofShtdpmg  and  Teaching  the  BeUee  Lettre9,  vol.  ii. 
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Scipio,  I  think  myself  dispensed  from  giving  his  eulogium  at 
large  in  this  place. 

Persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
cannot  spend  too  much  time  in  the  stady  of  this  great  man, 
who  is  looked  upon,  by  the  best  judges,  as  the  most  complete 
general,  in  almost  every  respect;  that  ever  the  world  produced. 

During  the  whole  seventeen  years  that  the  war  lasted,  two 
errors  only  are  objected  to  him:  firstyhis  not  marching,  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Cannie,  his  victorious  army  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  besiege  that  city:  secondly,  his  suffering 
their  courage  to  be  softened  and  enervated  during  their  winter- 
quarters  in  Capua:  errors,  which  only  show  that  great  men 
are  not  so  in  all  things;  *  summi  enim  sun/,  homine  tamen; 
and  which,  peiiiaps,  may  be  partly  excused. 

But  then,  for  these  two  errors,  what  a  multitude  of  shining 
qualities  appear  in  Hannibal  I  How  extensive  were  his  views 
and  designs,  even  in  his  most  tender  years  I  What  greatness 
of  soul  1  What  intrepidity  I  What  presence  of  mind  must  he 
have  possessed,  to  be  able,  even  in  the  fire  and  heat  of  action, 
to  turn  every  thing  to  advantage!  With  what  surprising 
address  must  he  have  managed  the  minds  of  men,  that,  amidst 
so  great  a  variety  of  nations  which  composed  his  army,  who 
often  were  in  want  both  of  money  and  provisions,  his  camp 
was  not  once  disturbed  with  any  insurrection,  either  against 
himself  or  any  of  his  generals !  With  what  equity,  what  mo- 
deration must  he  have  behaved  towards  his  new  allies,  to  have 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  attach  them  inviolably  to  his  service, 
though  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  them  sustain 
almost  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war,  by  quartering  his  army 
upon  them,  and  levying  contributions  in  their  several  countries ! 
In  short,  how  fruitful  must  he  have  been  in  expedients,  to  be 
able  to  carry  on,  for  so  many  years,  a  war  in  a  remote  country, 
in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  made  by  a  powerful  faction 
at  home,  which  refused  him  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  thwarted 
him  on  all  occasions;  it  may  be  alBrmed,  that  Hannibal, 
during  the  whole  series  of  this  war,  seemed  the  only  prop  of 
the  state,  and  the  soul  of  every  part  of  the  empire  of  the 

*  QuintU. 
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Carthaginians,  who  could  never  tieUeve  themselves  conqaered, 
till  Hannibal  confessed  that  he  himself  nvas  so. 

But  our  acquaintance  with  Hannibal  wUi  be  very  imperfect^ 
if  we  consider  him  only  at  the  head  of  armies.  The  particulars 
we  learn  from  history,  concerning  the  secret  intelligence  he 
held  with  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  the  wise  counsels  he  ga^-e  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  the  double  reformation  be  introduced 
in  Carthage,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  public 
revenues  and  the  administration  of  justice,  prove,  that  he  was 
a  great  statesman  in  every  respect.  So  superior  and  universal 
was  his  genius,  that  it  took  in  all  parts  of  government ;  and 
so  great  were  his  natural  abilities,  that  he  was  capable  of 
acquitting  himself  in  all  the  various  functions  of  it  with  glory. 
Hannibal  shone  as  conspicuously  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field  ; 
equally  able  to  fill  the  civil  as  the  military  employments.  In 
a  word,  he  united  in  his  own  person  the  difierent  talents  and 
merits  of  all  professions,  the  sword,  the  gown,  and  the  finances. 

He  had  some  learning,  and  though  he  was  so  much  em- 
ployed in  military  labours,  and  engaged  in  so  many  wars,  he, 
however,  found  some  leisure  to  devote  to  Uterature.*  Several 
smart  repartees  of  Hannibal,  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us,  show  that  he  had  a  great  fund  of  natural  wit ;  and  this  he 
improved  by  the  most  polite  education  that  could  be  bestowed 
at  that  time,  and  in  such  a  republic  as  Carthage.  He  spoke 
Greek  tolerably  well,  and  even  wrote  some  books  in  that 
language.  His  preceptor  was  a  Lacedeemonian,  named  Sosilus, 
who,  with  Philenius,  another  Lacedsemonian,  accompanied  him 
in  all  his  expeditions.  Both  these  undertook  to  write  the 
history  of  this  renowned  warrior. 

With  regard  to  his  religion  and  moral  conduct,  he  was  not 
altogether  so  profligate  and  wicked  as  he  is  represented  by 
^  Livy :  *  cruel  even  to  inhumanity,  more  perfidious  than  a 
Carthaginian  ;  regardless  of  truth,  of  probity,  of  the  sacred  ties 
of  oaths ;  fearless  of  the  gods,  and  utterly  void  of  religion.' 
Inhumana  crudelitas^  perjida  pliLsquam  Punica  ;  niliU  veri, 
nihU  iancti,  ntdlus  dedm  metu9,  nullum  jusjurandum^  nulla 

t  Lib.  xju.  n.  4. 

♦  Atquc  hie  tantu*  vir,  tantiaque  bcUis  districtus,  nonnihil  temporis  tribuil  litteris, 
&o.     Com.  Nep.  in  9tt4  jinnib,  cap.  13. 
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religio,  ^  According  to  Polybius,  he  rejected  a  barbarous  pro- 
posal that  was  made  him  before  he  entered  Italy,  which  was, 
to  eat  human  flesh,  at  a  time  when  his  army  was  in  absolute 
want  of  provisions.  '  Some  years  after,  so  far  from  treating 
with  barbarity,  as  he  was  advised  to  do,  the  dead  body  of 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  which  Mago  had  sent  him,  he  caused 
his  funeral  obsequies  to  be  solemnized  in  presence  of  the  whole 
army.  We  have  seen  him,  on  many  occasions,  evince  the 
highest  reverence  for  the  gods ;  and  ^  Justin,  who  copied 
Trogus  Pompeius,  an  author  worthy  of  credit,  observes,  that 
he  always  showed  uncommon  moderation  and  continence,  with 
regard  to  the  great  number  of  women  taken  by  him  during  the 
course  of  so  long  a  war ;  insomuch  that  no  one  would  have 
imagined  he  had  been  bom  in  Africa,  where  incontinence  is 
the  predominant  vice  of  the  country.  Pudicitiamque  eum 
tamtam  inter  tot  captivas  kaiuia$€t  ut  in  Africd  naium  quivis 
negaret 

His  disregard  of  wealth,  at  a  time  when  he  had  so  many 
opportunities  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder  of  the  cities  he 
stormed,  and  the  nations  he  subdued,  shows  that  he  knew  the 
true  and  genuine  use  which  a  general  ought  to  make  of  riches, 
vt^;.  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  attach  his  allies 
to  his  interest,  by  diffusing  his  beneficence  on  proper  occasions, 
and  not  being  sparing  in  his  rewards :  a  quality  very  essential, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  uncommon,  in  a  commander.  The 
only  use  Hannibal  made  of  money  was  to  purchase  success ; 
firmly  persuaded,  that  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  is 
sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  glory  derived  from  victory. 

*  He  always  led  a  very  regular,  austere  life ;  and  even  in 
times  of  peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  Carthage,  when  he  was 
invested  with  the  first  dignity  of  the  city,  we  are  told  that  he 
never  used  to  recline  himscdf  on  a  bed  at  meals,  as  was  the 
custom  in  those  ages,  and  that  he  drank  but  very  little  wine. 
So  regular  and  uniform   a  life  may  serve  as  an  illustrious 

■  Excerpt,  i  PoWb.  p.  33.        *  Excerpi.  e  Diod.  p.  282.     J^t.  1.  zxv.  d.  17. 
J  Lib.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

*  Cibi  potionisque,  desiderio  nalurali,  non  voluptate,  modus  finitiw.  Liv.  1.  xsi.  n.  4. 

Constat  Annibalem,  nee  turn  cum  Romano  tonantem  beUo  Italia  contremuit^  nee 
cum  reversus  CartYiaginem  summum  imperium  tenuit,  aut  cubantem  coenftsfi^,  ant 
plus  quam  sextario  vini  iaduUisse.    Justin,  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 
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example  to  our  commanders,  who  often  include,  among  the 
privileges  of  war  and  the  duty  of  officers,  the  keeping  of  splendid 
tables,  and  living  luxuriously. 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  altogether  to  exculpate  Hannibal 
from  all  the  errors  with  which  he  is  charged.  Though  he 
possessed  an  assemblage  of  the  most  exalted  qualities,  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  had  some  little  tincture  of  the 
vices  of  his  country ;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  excuse 
some  actions  and  circumstances  of  his  life.  *  Polybius  ob- 
serves, that  Hannibal  was  accused  of  avarice  in  Carthage,  and 
of  cruelty  in  Rome.  He  adds,  on  the  same  occasion,  that 
people  were  very  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning  him; 
and  it  would  be  no  wonder,  as  he  had  made  himself  so  many 
enemies  in  both  cities,  that  they  should  have  drawn  him  in  dis- 
advantageous colours.  But  Polybius  is  of  opinion,  that  though 
it  should  be  taken  for  granted,  that  all  the  defects  with  which 
he  is  charged  are  true ;  yet  that  they  were  not  so  much  owing 
to  his  nature  and  disposition,  as  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  in  the  course  of  so  long  and  laborious  a 
war ;  and  to  the  complacency  he  was  obliged  to  show  to  the 
general  officers,  whose  assistance  he  absolutely  wanted,  for  the 
execution  of  his  various  enterprises ;  and  whom  he  was  not 
always  able  to  restrain,  any  more  than  he  could  the  soldiers 
who  fought  under  them. 

Sect.  H.  Dissensions  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
M AsiNissA,  King  of  Numidia. — ^Among  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians,  there  was  one  which 
enacted,  that  they  should  restore  to  Masinissa  all  the  terri- 
tories and  cities  he  possessed  before  the  war;  and  further, 
Scipio,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  that  monarch  had 
shown  towards  the  Romans,  had  added  to  his  dominions  those 
of  Syphax.  This  present  afterwards  gave  rise  to  disputes 
and  quarrels  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Num^dians. 

These  two  princes,  Syphax  and  Masinissa,  were  both  kings 
in  Numidia,  but  reigned  over  different  nations.  The  subjects 
of  Syphax  were  called  Masaesuli,  and  their  capital  was  Cirtha. 
Those   of  Masinissa  were  the  Massyli :    but  they  are  better 

'  ExvnpL  I  Polyb.  p.  31  &  37. 
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known  by  the  name  of  Numidians,  which  was  conunon  to  them 
both.  Their  principal  strength  consisted  in  their  cavalry. 
They  always  rode  without;,  saddles,  and  some  even  without 
bridles,  whence  *  Virgil  calls  them  NumidiB  in/neni. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war»  Syphax  siding 
with  the  Romans,  Grata,  the  father  of  Masinissa,  to  check  the 
career  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  thought  it  his  interest  to 
join  the  Carthaginians,  and  accordingly  sent  out  against  Sy- 
phax a  powerful  army  under  the  conduct  of  his  son,  at  that 
time  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  Syphax,  being  overcome  in 
a  battle,  in  which  it  is  said  he  lost  thirty  thousand  men,  escaped 
into  Mauritania.  However,  the  face  of  things  was  afterwards 
greatly  changed. 

^  Masinissa,  after  his  father's  death,  was  often  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  being  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  an  usurper ; 
pursued  warmly  by  Syphax ;  in  danger  every  instant  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  destitute  of  forces,  money,  and 
of  every  resource.  He  was  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  the  friend  of  Scipio,  with  whom  be  bad  had  an 
interview  in  Spain.  His  misfortunes  would  not  permit  him  to 
bring  great  succours  to  that  general.  When  Lselius  arrived  in 
Africa,  Masinissa  joined  him  with  a  few  horse,  and  from  that 
time  continued  inviolably  attached  to  the  Roman  interest. 
*  Syphax,  on  the  contrary,  having  married  the  famous  So- 
phonisba,  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  went  over  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians. 

^  The  fate  of  these  two  princes  again  changed,  but  the 
change  was  now  final.  S^-phax  lost  a  great  battle,  and  was 
taken  alive  by  the  enemy.  Masinissa,  the  victor,  besieged 
Cirtha,  his  capital,  and  took  it  But  he  met  with  a  greater 
danger  in  that  city  than  he  had  faced  in  the  field ,  and  this 
was  Sophonisba,  whose  channs  and  endearments  he  was  unable 
to  resist.  To  secure  this  princess  to  himself,  be  married  her ; 
but  a  few  days  afler,  he  was  obliged  to  send  her  a  dose  of 
poison,  as  her  nuptial  present ;  this  being  the  only  way  that  he 
could  devise  to  keep  his  promise  with  his  queen,  and  preserve 
her  from  the  power  of  the  Romans. 


•  Liv.  1.  xxiv  n.  48,  49. 
«  Id.  i.  xxix.  n.  23. 

•  jBn.  I.  iv.  ver.  41. 


b  Id.  I.  xxix.  n.  29-n34. 
^  Id.l.  XXX.  n.  11,12. 
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This  was  a  considerable  error  in  itself,  and  one  that  could 
not  fail  to  disoblige  a  nation  that  was  so  jealous  of  its  authority : 
but  this  young  prince  gloriously  made  amends  for  his  &ult,  by 
the  signal  services  he  afterwafds  rendered  to  Scipio.  *  We 
observed,  that  after  the  defieat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  the 
dominions  of  thb  prince  were  bestowed  upon  him;  and  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  forced  to  restore  all  he  possessed  before. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  divisions  which  we  are  now  going  to 
relate. 

'  A  territory  situated  towards  the  sea-side,  near  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  was  the  subject  of  die  dispute.  The  country  was  very 
rich,  and  the  soil  extremely  fruitful ;  a  proof  of  which  is,  that 
the  city  of  Leptis  alone,  which  belonged  to  that  territory,  paid 
daily  a  talent  to  the  Carthaginians,  by  way  of  tribute.  Masi- 
nissa  had  seized  part  of  this  territory.  Each  side  despatched 
deputies  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  respective  supe- 
riors before  the  senate.  This  assembly  thought  proper  to  send 
Scipio  Africanus,  with  two  other  commissioners,  to  examine 
the  controversy  upon  the  spot.  However,  they  returned  with- 
out coming  to  any  decision,  and  left  the  business  in  the  same 
uncertain  state  in  which  they  had  found  it  Possibly  they 
dieted  in  this  manner  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  had  received 
private  instructions  to  favour  Masinissa,  who  was  then  pos- 
sessed of  the  district  in  question. 

9  Ten  years  after,  new  commissioners  having  been  appointed 
A.  M.  aBS3.  to  examine  the  same  affair,  they  acted  as  the  former 
M7.  '    had  done,  and  left  the  whole  undetermined. 

^  After  the  like  dbtance  of  time,  the  Carthaginians  ag^ 
..  M.     brought  their  complaint  before  the  senate,  but  with 

juSm.  greater  importunity  than  before.  They  represented, 
^^'  that  besides  the  lands  at  first  contested,  Masinissa 
had,  during  the  two  preceding  years,  dispossessed  them  of 
upwards  of  seventy  towns  and  castles :  their  hands  were  bound 
up  by  that  article  of  the  last  treaty,  which  forbade  their  mak- 
ing war  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans :  that  they  could 
no  longer  bear  the  insolence,  the  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  that 
prince :  that  they  were  deputed  to  Rome  with  three  requests, 

«  Liv.  1.  XXX.  n.  44  f  Id.  I.xzxiv.  n.  62. 

r  Id.  1.  xl.  n.  17.  h  Id.  1.  xlii.  n.  23,  24. 
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(one  of  which  they  desired  might  be  immediately  complied 
with,)  viz.  either  that  the  affair  might  be  examined  and  decided 
by  the  senate ;  or,  secondly^  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
repel  force  by  force,  and  '  defend  themselves  by  arms ;  or» 
lastly,  that,  if  favour  was  to  prevail  over  justice,  they  then 
entreated  the  Romans  to  specify  once  for  all,  which  of  the 
Carthaginian  lands  they  were  desirous  should  be  given  up  to 
Masinissa,  that  they,  by  this  means,  might  hereafter  know  what 
they  had  to  depend  on ,  and  that  the  Roman  people  would 
show  some  moderation  in  their  behalf,  at  a  time  that  this  prince 
set  no  other  bounds  to  his  pretensions,  than  his  insatiable 
avarice.  The  deputies  concluded  with  beseeching  the  Romans, 
that  if  they  had  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Carthagi* 
nians  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  that  they  them- 
selves would  punish  them ;  and  not  to  give  them  up  to  the 
wild  caprice  of  a  prince,  by  whom  their  liberties  were  made 
precarious,  and  their  lives  insu{^ortable.  After  ending  their 
speech,  being  pierced  with  grief,  shedding  floods  of  tears,  they 
fell  prostrate  upon  the  earth ;  a  spectacle  that  moved  all  who 
were  present  to  compassion,  and  raised  a  violent  hatred  against 
Masinissa.  Gulussa,  his  son,  who  was  then  present,  being 
asked  what  he  had  to  reply,  he  answered,  that  his  father  had 
not  given  him  any  instructions,*  not  knowing  that  any  thing 
would  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  only  desired  the  senate  to 
reflect,  that  the  circumstance  which  drew  all  this  hatred  upon 
him  from  the  Carthaginians,  was,  the  inviolable  fidelity  with 
which  he  had  always  been  attached  to  the  side  of  the  Romans. 
The  senate,  after  hearing  both  sides,  answered,  that  they  were 
inctined  to  do  justice  to  either  party  to  whom  it  might  be  due : 
that  Gulussa  should  set  out  immediately  with  their  orders  to 
his  father,  who  was  thereby  commanded  to  send  immediately 
deputies  with  those  of  Cardiage ;  that  they  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  serve  him,  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Carthaginians :  that  it  was  but  just  the  ancient  limits  should  be 
preserved ;  and  that  it  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the 
Romans,  to  have  the  Carthaginians  dispossessed,  during  the 
peace,  of  those  territories  and  cities  which  had  been  left  them 
by  the  treaty.  The  deputies  of  both  powers  were  then  dis- 
missed with  the  usual  presents. 
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'  But  all  these  fusarances  were  but  mere  words.  It  is 
that  the  Romans  did  not  once  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  Cartha- 
ginians, or  do  them  the  least  justice ;  and  that  they  protracted 
die  business,  on  purpose  to  give  Masinissa  time  to  establish 
himself  in  his  usurpation,  and  weaken  his  enemies. 

^  A  new  deputation  was  sent  to  examine  the  aflbir  npon  the 
A.  M.  spot,  and  Cato  was  one  of  the  commissioners.  On 
A^Rom.  ^^^^^  arrival,  they  asked  the  parties  if  they  were 
^'^  willing  to  abide  by  their  determination.  Masinissa 
readily  complied.  The  Carthaginians  answered,  that  they  had 
fixed  a  rule  to  which  they  adhered,  and  that  this  was  the  treat} 
which  had  been  concluded  by  Scipio,  and  desired  that  their 
cause  might  be  examined  with  all  possible  rigour.  They  there- 
fore could  not  come  to  any  decision.  The  deputies  visited  all 
the  country,  and  found  it  in  a  very  good  condition,  especially 
the  city  of  Carthage :  and  they  were  surprised  to  see  it,  after 
having  been  mvolved  in  such  a  calamity,  so  soon  again 
raised  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur.  The  de- 
puties, on  their  return,  did  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  senate  with 
this  circumstance;  and  declared,  Rome  could  never  be  in 
safety,  so  long  as  Carthage  should  subsist.  From  this  time, 
whatever  affidr  was  debated  in  the  senate,  Cato  always  added 
the  following  words  to  his  opinion,  '  and  I  conclude  diat  Car- 
thage ought  to  be  destroyed.'  This  grave  senator  did  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  prove,  that  bare  jealousy  of  the  growing 
power  of  a  neighbouring  state,  is  a  warrant  sufficient  for  de< 
stroying  a  city,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  Scipio  Nasica 
on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ruin  of  this  city 
would  draw  after  it  that  of  their  commonwealth ;  because  that 
the  Romans,  having  then  no  rival  to  fear,  would  quit  the 
ancient  severit}^  of  their  manners,  and  abandon  themselves  to 
luxury  and'  pleasures,  the  never-failing  subverters  of  the  most 
flourishing  empires. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  divisions  broke  out  in  Carthage.  The 
popular  faction,  being  now  become  superior  to  that  of  the  gran- 
dees and  senators,  sent  forty  citizens  into  banishment;  and 
bound  the  people  by  an  oath,  never  to  suffer  the  least  mention 
to  be  made  of  recalling  those  exiles.     They  withdrew  to  the 

»  Polyb.p.  951.  "»  App,  dfbei/  Pun   p.  37  «  App.  p.  38. 
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court  of  Mastnissa,  who  despatched  Gulussa  and  Micipsa,  his 
two  sons,  to  Carthage,  to  solicit  their  recall.  However,  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  shut  against  them,  and  one  of  them  was 
closely  pursued  by  Hamilcar,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  repub- 
lic. This  gave  occasion  to  a  new  war,  and  accordingly  armies 
were  levied  on  both  sides.  A  battle  was  fought;  and  the 
younger  Scipio,  who  afterwards  ruined  Carthage,  was  spectator 
of  it  He  had  been  sent  from  Lucullus,  who  was  then  carry- 
ing on  war  in  Spain,  and  under  whom  Scipio  then  served,  to 
Majsinissa,  to  desire  some  elephants  from  that  monarch. 
During  the  whole  engagement,  he  stood  upon  a  neighbouring 
hill;  and  was  surprised  to  see  Masinissa,  then  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  mounted  (agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his 
country)  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle;  flying  from  rank  to 
rank  like  a  young  oflGicer,  and  sustaining  the  most  arduous  toils. 
The  fight  was  very  obstinate,  and  continued  from  morning  till 
night,  but  at  last  the  Carthaginians  gave  way.  Scipio  used  to 
say  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  present  at  many  battles,  but 
at  none  with  so  much  pleasure  as  at  this ;  having  never  before 
beheld  so  formidable  an  army  engage,  without  any  danger  or 
trouble  to  himself.  And  being  very  conversant  in  the  writings 
of  Homer,  he  added,  that  till  his  time,  there  were  but  two  more 
who  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  spectators  of  such  an  action, 
viz.  Jupiter  from  mount  Ida,  and  Neptune  from  Samothrace, 
when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fou^t  before  Troy.  I  know 
not  whether  the  si(^t  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  (for  so  many 
there  were)  butchering  one  another,  can  administer  a  real 
pleasure ;  or  whether  such  a  pleasure  is  consistent  with  the 
sentiments  of  humanity,  so  natural  to  mankind. 

™  The  Carthaginians,  after  the  battle  was  over,  entreated 
Scipio  to  terminate  their  contests  with  Masinissa.  Accord- 
ingly, he  heard  both  parties,  and  the  Carthaginians  consented 
to  yield  up  the  territory  of  Emporium,*  which  had  been  the 

■  App.  deh€tt.  Am.  40. 

*  Emporium,  or  Emporia,  wu  a  couBtry  of  Africa,  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  in  which 
Leptis  stood.  No  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions  was  more  fruitfttl  than  this. 
Polybius,  1.  i.  says,  that  the  revenue  that  arose  from  this  place  was  so  considerable, 
that  all  Uieir  hopes  were  almost  founded  on  it,  h  iSt  (vix,  their  revenues  from  Em- 
poria] itx«9  ritt  fuyUrmt  Ixr/^Mf .  To  this  was  owing  their  care  and  state*jealousy 
above  mentioned,  lest  the  Romans  should  sail  beyond  the  Fur  Promontory,  that  lay 
before  Carthage ;  and  become  acquainted  with  a  country  which  might  indace  them 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  it. 
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first  cause  of  the  dispute,  tx>  pay  Masinissa  two  hundred  talents 
of  silver  down,  and  eight  hundred  more,  at  such  times  as 
should  be  agreed.  But  Masinissa  insisting  on  the  return  of 
the  exiles,  and  the  Carthaginians  being  unwilling  to  agree  to 
this  proposition,  they  did  not  come  to  any  decision.  Scipio, 
after  having  paid  his  compliments,  and  returned  thanks  to 
Masinissa,  set  out  with  the  elephants  for  which  he  had  been  sent 
^  The  king,  immediately  after  the  battle  was  over,  had 
blocked  up  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  pitched  upon  a  hill, 
whither  neither  troops  nor  provisions  could  come  to  them. 
During  this  interval,  there  arrived  deputies  from  Rome,  with 
orders  from  the  senate  to  decide  the  quarrel,  in  case  the  king 
should  be  defeated ;  otherwise,  to  leave  it  undetermined,  and 
to  give  the  king  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  continuation 
of  their  friendship ;  and  they  complied  with  the  latter  injunction, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  fiunine  daily  increased  in  the  enemy's 
camp;  and  to  add  to  their  calamity,  it  was  followed  by  a 
plague,  which  made  dreadful  havoc.  Being  now  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  they  surrendered  to  Masinissa,  promising  to 
deliver  up  the  deserters,  to  pay  him  five  thousand  talents  of 
Bilver  in  fifty  years,  and  restore  the  exiles,  notwithstanding 
their  oaths  to  the  contrary.  They  all  submitted  to  the  igno- 
minious ceremony  of  passing  under  the  yoke,*  and  were  dis- 
missed, with  only  one  suit  of  clothes  for  each.  Gulussa,  to 
satiate  his  vengeance  for  the  ill  treatment  which,  as  we  befixe 
observed,  he  had  met  with,  sent  out  against  them  a  body  of 
cavalry,  whom,  from  their  great  weakness,  they  could  neither 
escape  nor  resist.  So  that  of  fifty-eight  thousand  men,  very 
few  returned  to  Carthage. 

Tlu  Third  Punic  War. — The  third  Punic  war,  which  was 
A.  M.      less  considerable  than  either  of  the  two  former,  with 
A^itb.    legard  to  the  number  and  greatness  of  the  battles, 
A.^x>.    cind  its  continuance,  vdiich  was  only  four  years,  was 
ADtfj'  c.   s^ll  more  remarkable  with  respect  to  the  success  and 
^^       event  of  it,  as  it  ended  in  the  total  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage. 

■  App.  <fe6e//.  P«».  40. 

«  11a  fiirent  tous  passes  sous  le  jou^:  Sub  jugum  miMi;  a  kind  of  gallows  (made 
by  tvvn  forked  sticks,  standing  upright)  was  erected,  and  a  spear  laid  across,  under 
which  vanquished  enemies  were  obliged  to  pass.     Festus. 
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<*  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  from  their  last  defeat,  knew 
what  they  had  to  fear  from  the  Romans,  who  had  uniformly 
displayed  great  ill-will  towards  them,  as  often  as  they  had 
addressed  tliem  npon  their  disputes  with  Masinissa.  To  pre- 
vent the  consequences  of  it,  the  Carthaginians,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  impeached  Asdmbal,  general  of  the  army,  and 
Carthalo,  commander  of  the  *  auxiliary  forces,  a3  gi^ilty  of 
high  treason,  for  being  the  authors  of  the  war  against  the  king 
of  Numidia.  They  then  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  inquire 
what  opinion  that  repuMic  entertained  of  their  late  proceed- 
ings, and  what  was  desired  of  them.  The  deputies  were  coldly 
answered,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  senate  and  people  c^ 
Carthage  to  know  what  satisfaction  was  due  to  the  Romans. 
A  second  deputation  bringing  them  no  clearer  answer,  they 
fell  into  the  greatest  dejection;  and  being  seized  with  the 
strongest  terrors,  from  the  recollection  of  their  past  sufferings, 
they  fancied  the  enemy  was  already  at  their  gates,  and  ima- 
gined to  themselves  aU  the  dismal  consequences  of  a  long 
siege,  and  of  a  city  taken  sword  in  hand. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  the  senate  debated  at  Rome  on  the 
measures  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take;  and  the  dis- 
putes between  Cato  the  elder  and  Scipio  Nasica,  who  enter- 
tained ^tally  di£ferent  opinions  on  this  subject,  were  renewed. 
The  former,  on  his  return  irom  Africa,  had  declared,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  he  had  found  Carthage,  not  as  the 
Romans  supposed  it  to  be,  exhausted  of  men  or  money,  or  in 
a  weak  and  humble  state;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
crowded  with  vigorous  young  men,  abounded  with  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  prodigious  magazines  of  arms 
and  all  warlike  stores;  and  was  so  haughty  and  confident  on 
account  of  this  force,  that  their  hopes  and  ambition  had  no 
bounds.  It  is  farther  said,  that  after  he  had  ended  his  speech, 
he  threw,  out  of  the  lappet  of  his  robe,  in  the  midst  of  the 
senate,  some  African  figs;  and,  as  the  senators  admired  their 
beauty  and  size,  ^  *  Know,'  says  he,  *  that  it  is  but  three  days 

•  Appian,  p.  4],  42.  P  Hut.  tit  vii,  Cai.  p.  352.  «  Plin.  I.  zv.  c.  18. 

*  The  foreign  forces  were  commanded  by  leaders  of  their  respective  ndtions,  who 
were  all  under  the  command  of  a  Carthaginian  officer,  called  by  Appian  ^iit^x^' 
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since  these  figs  were  gathered.     Such  is  the  distance  between 

the  enemy  and  us.' 

'  Cato  and  Nasica  had  each  of  them  their  reasons  for  voting 
as  they  did.  Nasica,  observing  that  the  people  had  risen  to 
such  a  height  of  insolence,  as  led  them  into  excesses  of  every 
kind;  that  their  prosperity  had  swelled  them  with  a  pride 
which  the  senate  itself  was  not  able  to  check ;  and  that  their 
power  was  become  so  enormous,  that  they  were  able  to  draw 
the  city,  by  force,  into  every  mad  design  they  might  undertake; 
Nasica,  I  say,  observing  this,  was  desirous  that  they  should 
continue  in  fear  of  Carthage,  in  order  that  this  might  serve  as 
a  curb  to  restrain  and  check  their  audacious  conduct.  For  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  too  weak  to  sob- 
due  the  Romans;  and  at  the  same  time  too  strong  to  be  con- 
sidered by  them  in  a  contemptible  light  With  regard  to  Cato, 
he  thought  that  as  his  countrymen  were  become  haughty  and 
insolent  by  success,  and  plunged  headlong  into  profligacy  of 
every  kind;  nothing  could  be  mom  dangerous,  than  for  them 
to  have  for  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  a  city  that  till  now  had  been 
powerful,  but  was  become,  even  by  its  misfortunes,  more  wise 
and  provident  than  ever;  and  not  to  remove  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants  entirely  with  regard  to  a  foreign  power ;  since  they 
had,  within  their  own  walls,  all  the  opportunities  of  indulging 
themselves  in  excesses  of  every  kind. 

To  lay  aside,  for  one  instant,  the  laws  of  equity,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  determine  which  of  these  two  great  men  reasoned 
most  justly,  according  to  the  maxims  of  sound  policy,  and  the 
true  interest  of  a  state.  One  undoubted  circumstance  is,  that 
all  historians  have  observed  that  there  was  a  sensible  change  in 
the  conduct  and  government  of  the  Romans,  immediately  after 
the  ruin  of  Carthage:*  that  vice  no  longer  made  its  way  into 
Rome  with  a  timorous  pace,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  but 
appeared  barefaced,  and  seized,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  upon 

'  Flat.  ibid,  m  viti  Cat, 

*  Ubi  Carthaso,  et  Kiuula  imperii  Roniuii  ab  stirp€  hiteitit,  Fortuna  ss%ire  ac 
mlacere  omnia  coepit.     Ssllust.  m  beii.  CaiUin, 

Ante  CartbagiDem  deletam  populus  et  senatus  Romanus  placide  modest^ne  inter 
ae  Remp.  tractabant. — Metus  hosiilis  in  bonis  artibus  civitatem  retinebat.  Sed  obi 
formido  ilia  mentibua  decessit,  illicet  ea,  qn«e  secundK  res  amaot,  lascivu  atqus 
fuperbia  inceasere.     Idem  tn  hello  Jug/urtkino, 
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all  orders  of  the  republic :  that  the  senators,  plebeians,  in  a 
word,  all  conditions,  abandoned  themselves  to  luxury  and 
voluptuousness,  without  moderation  or  sense  of  decency,  which 
occasioned,  as  it  must  necessarily,  the  ruin  of  the  state.  *  The 
first  Scipio,'*  says  Paterculus,  speaking  of  the  Romans,  '  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  future  grandeur;  and  the  last,  by 
his  conquests,  opened  a  door  to  all  manner  of  luxury  and  dis- 
soluteness. For,  after  Carthage,  which  obliged  Rome  to  stand 
for  ever  on  its  guard,  by  disputing  empire  with  that  city,  had 
been  totally  destroyed,  the  depravity  of  manners  was  no  longer 
slow  in  its  progress,  but  swelled  at  once  into  the  utmost  excess 
of  corruption/ 

'Be  this  as  it  may,  the  senate  resolved  to  declare  war 
against  the  Carthaginians ;  and  the  reasons  or  pretences  urged 
for  it  were,  their  having  maintained  ships  contrary  to  the  tenour 
of  the  treaty ;  their  having  sent  an  army  out  of  their  territories, 
against,  a  prince  who  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  whose 
son  they  had  treated  ill,  at  the  time  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  Roman  ambassador. 

*  An  event,  that  chance  occasioned  to  happen  very  fortu- 
nately, at  the  time  that  the  senate  of  Rome  was  de-  x,  m. 
bating  on  the  affair  of  Carthage,  doubtless  contri-  J^^ 
buted  very  much  to  make  them  take  that  resolution.  ^^' 
This  was  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  Utica,  who  came  to  sur- 
render up  themselves,  their  effects,  their  lands,  and  their  city, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened more  seasonably.  Utica  was  the  second  city  of  Africa, 
vastly  rich,  and  had  a  port  equally  spacious  and  commodious; 
it  stood  within  sixty  furlongs  of  Carthage,  so  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  place  of  arms  in  the  attack  of  that  city.  The 
Romans  now  hesitated  no  longer,  but  formally  proclaimed  war. 
M.  Manilius,  and  L.  Marcius  Censorinus,  the  two  consuls, 
were  desired  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible.  They  had  secret 
orders  from  the  senate,  not  to  end  the  war  but  by  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  The  consuls  immediately  left  Rome, 
and  stopped  at  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily.     They  had  a  considerable 

•  App.  p.  42.  Ibid. 

*  Potentic  RonutDorum  prior  Scipio  viam  apenient,  luxariae  posterior  aperuic. 
Quippe  remoto  CarthaginM  iMtu,  subUUque  imperii  SBinull,  non  gradu,  sed  pneci- 
piii  cursu  I  virtute  descitam,  ad  vitia  transcursutn.     Vel.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  fourscore  thousand  foot,  and 
iBibout  four  thousand  horse. 

*■  The  Carthaginians  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  reso- 
lutions which  had  been  taken  at  Rome.  The  answer  brought 
back  by  their  deputies,  had  only  increased  their  fean,  our.  '  It 
was  the  business  of  the  Carthaginians  to  consider  what  satis- 
faction was  due  to  them.'*  This  made  them  not  know  what 
course  to  take.  At  last  they  sent  new  deputies,  whom  they 
invested  with  full  powers  to  act  as  they  should  see  fitting;  and 
even  (what  the  former  wars  could  never  make  them  stoop  to) 
to  declare,  that  the  Carthaginians  gave  up  themselves,  and  ail 
they  possessed,  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Romans.  This, 
according  to  the  import  of  the  clause,  se  suaque  eartun  arbiirio 
permiUere^  was  submitting  themselves,  without  reserve,  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  acknowledging  themselves  their 
vassals.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  expect  any  great  success 
from  this  condescension,  though  so  very  mortifying ;  because, 
as  the  Uticans  had  been  beforehand  with  them  on  that  occa- 
sion, this  circumstance  had  deprived  them  of  the  merit  of  a 
ready  and  voluntary  submission. 

The  deputies,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  were  informed  that 
war  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  the  army  was  set  out  The 
Romans  had  despatched  a  courier  to  Carthage,  with  the  decree 
of  the  senate;  and  to  inform  that  city,  that  the  Roman  fleet 
had  sailed.  The  deputies  had  therefore  no  time  for  delibe- 
ration, but  delivered  up  themselves,  and  all  they  possessed,  to 
the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  behaviour,  they  were 
answered,  that  since  they  had  at  last  taken  a  right  step,  the 
senate  granted  them  their  liberty,  the  enjojrment  of  their  laws, 
and  all  their  territories  and  other  possessions,  whether  public 
or  private,  provided  that,  within  the  space  of  thirty  days,  they 
should  send,  as  hostages,  to  lilybsum,  three  hundred  young 
Carthaginians  of  the  first  distinction,  and  comply  willi  the 
orders  of  the  consuls.  This  last  condition  filled  them  with 
inexpressible  anxiety:  but  the  concern  they  were  under  wouM 
not  allow  them  to  make  the  least  reply,  or  to  demand  as 
explanation ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  to  any  purpose 

«  Polyb.  excerpt,  itffmt.  p.  972 
*  To  the  Romans. 
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They  therefore  set  out  for  Carthage,  and  there  gave  an  account 
of  their  embassy. 

'  All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  extremely  severe  with 
regard  to  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  the  silence  of  the  Romans, 
with  respect  to  the  cities  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  in  the 
concessions  which  that  people  was  willing  to  make,  perplexed 
them  exceedingly.  But  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  obey.  After 
the  many  former  and  recent  losses  which  the  Carthaginians 
had  sustained,  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  resist 
such  an  enemy,  since  they  had  not  been  s^ble  to  appose  Masi- 
nissa.  Troops,  provisions,  ships,  allies,  in  a  word,  every  thing 
was  wanting,  and  hope  and  vigour  more  than  all  the  rest. 

They  did  not  think  it  proper  to  wait  till  the  thirty  days, 
which  had  been  allowed  them,  were  expired,  but  immediately 
sent  their  hostages,  in  hopes  of  softening  the  enemy  by  the 
readiness  of  their  obedience,  though  they  dared  n<^  flatter 
themselves  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  favour  on  this 
occasion.  These  hostages  were  the  flower,  and  the  only  hopes, 
of  the  noblest  fioniUes  of  Carthage.  Never  was  any  spectacle 
more  moving ;  nothing  was  now  heard  but  cries,  nothing  seen 
but  tears,  and  all  places  echoed  with  groans  and  lamentations. 
But  above  all,  the  disconsolate  mothers,  bathed  in  tears,  tore 
iheir  dishevelled  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and,  as  if  grief  and 
despair  had  distracted  them,  they  yelled  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  have  moved  the  most  savage  breasts  to  compassion. 
But  the  scene  was  much  more  mournful,  when  the  fatal  mo- 
ment of  their  separation  was  come ;  when,  after  having  accom- 
panied their  dear  children  to  the  ship,  they  bid  them  a  long 
last  farewell,  persuaded  that  they  should  never  see  them  more; 
bathed  them  with  their  tears ;  embraced  them  with  the  utmost 
fondness ;  clasped  them  eagerly  in  their  arms ;  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  them,  till  they  were  forced  away, 
which  was.  more  grievous  and  afflicting  than  if  their  hearts  had 
been  torn  out  of  their  breasts.  The  hostages  being  arrived  in 
Sicily,  were  carried  frpm  thence  to  Rome ;  and  the  consuls 
told  the  deputies,  that  when  they  should  arrive  at  Utica,  they 
would  acquaint  them  with  the  orders  of  the  republic. 

^  In  such  a  situation  of  afiairs,  nothing  can  be  more  grievous 

■  Polyb.  fxcerpi.  Ityt^.  p.  972.        7  Polyb,  p.  975.    Appian,  p.  44-«46. 
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than  a  state  of  uncertainty,  ivhich»  without  descending  to  par- 
ticulars, gives  occasion  to  the  mind  to  image  to  itself  every 
misery.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  flecSt  was  arrived  at 
Utica,  the  deputies  repaired  to  the  Roman  camp  ;  signifying, 
that  they  were  come  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  in  order  to 
receive  their  commands,  which  they  were  ready  to  obey.  The 
consul,  after  praising  their  good  disposition  and  compliance, 
commanded  them  to  deliver  up  to  him,  without  fraud  or  delay, 
all  their  arms.  This  they  consented  to,  but  besought  him  to 
reflect  on  the  sad  condition  to  which  he  was  reducing  them, 
at  a  time  when  Asdrubal,  whose  quarrel  against  them  was 
owing  to  no  other  cause  than  their  perfect  submission  to  the 
orders  of  the  Romans,  was  advanced  almost  to  their  gates, 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  answer  returned 
them  was,  that  the  Romans  would  set  that  matter  right. 

'  This  order  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  There 
arrived  in  the  camp  a  long  train  of  waggons,  loaded  with  all 
the  preparations  of  war,  taken  out  of  Carthage  :  two  hundred 
thousand  complete  sets  of  armour,  a  numberless  multitude  of 
darts  and  javelins,  with  two  thousand  engines  for  shooting 
darts  and  stones.*  Then  followed  the  deputies  of  Carthage, 
accompanied  by  the  most  venerable  senators  and  priests,  who 
came  purposely  to  try  to  move  the  Romans  to  compassion  in 
this  critical  moment,  when  their  sentence  was  going  to  be 
pronounced,  and  their  fate  would  be  irreversible.  Censorinus, 
the  consul,  for  it  was  he  who  had  all  along  spoken,  rose  up 
for  a  moment  at  their  coming,  and  expressed  some  kindness 
and  affection  for  them ;  but  suddenly  assuming  a  grave  and 
severe  countenance :  *  I  cannot,'  says  he,  '  but  commend  the 
readiness  with  which  you  execute  the  orders  of  the  senate. 
They  have  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  their  absolute 
will  and  pleasure  that  you  depart  out  of  Carthage,  which  they 
have  resolved  to  destroy ;  and  that  you  remove  into  any  other 
part  of  your  dominions  which  you  shall  think  proper,  provided 
it  be  at  the  distance  of  eighty  stadiaf  from  the  sea.' 

*  The  instant  the  consul  had  pronounced  this  fulminating 
decree,    nothing   was   heard    among   the   Carthaginians   but 

g  Appian,  p.  46.  *  Appian.  p.  4G—- 53. 

*  Balisto  or  Catapultn.  f  Four  leagues,  or  twelve  miles. 
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lamentable  shrieks  and  bowlings.  Being  now  in  a  manner 
thunderstruck,  they  neither  knew  where  they  were»  nor  what 
they  did ;  but  rolled  themselves  in  the  dust,  tearing  their 
clothes,  and  unable  to  vent  their  grief  any  otherwise,  than  by 
broken  sighs  and  deep  groans.  Being  afterwards  a  little  re- 
covered, they  lifled  up  their  hands  with  the  air  of  suppliants 
one  moment  towards  the  gods,  and  the  next  towards  the 
Romans,  imploring  their  mercy  and  justice  towards  a  people, 
who  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  extremes  of  despair.  But 
as  both  the  gods  and  men  were  deaf  to  their  fervent  prayers, 
they  soon  changed  them  into  reproaches  and  imprecations; 
bidding  the  Romans  call  to-mind,  that  there  were  such  beings 
as  avenging  deities,  whose  severe  eyes  were  for  ever  open  on 
guilt  and  treachery.  The  Romans  themselves  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears  at  so  moving  a  spectacle,  but  their  resolution 
was  fixed.  The  deputies  could  not  even  prevail  so  far,  as  to 
get  the  execution  of  this  order  suspended,  till  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  themselves  again  before  the 
senate,  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  get  it  revoked.  They 
were  forced  to  set  out  immediately,  apd  carry  the  answer  to 

Carthage. 

^The  people  waited  for  their  return  with  such  an  impatience 
and  terror,  as  words  could  never  express.  It  was  scarce  pos- 
sible for  them  to  break  through  the  crowd  that  flocked  round 
them,  to  hear  the  answer,  which  was  but  too  strongly  painted 
in  their  faces.  When  they  were  come  into  the  senate,  and 
had  declared  the  barbarous  orders  of  the  Romans,  a  general 
shriek  informed  the  people  of  their  fate ;  and  from  that  instant, 
nothing  was  seen  and  heard  in  every  part  of  the  city,  but 
howling  and  despair,  madness  and  fury. 

The  reader  will  here  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  history  for  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  great  pity  that  the  fragment  of  Polybius, 
where  an  account  is  given  of  this  deputation,  should  end 
exactly  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  narrative.  I 
should  set  a  much  higher  value  on  one  short  reflection  of  so 
judicious  an  author,  than  on  the  long  harangues  which  Appian 
ascribes  to  the  deputies  and  the  consul.     I  can  never  believe, 

**  Appian,  p.  53,  54 
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that  00  raiional,  judicious,  and  just  a  man  as  Polybius,  conld 
have  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans  on  the  present 
occasion.     We  do  riot  here  discover,  in  my  opinion,  any  of 
the  characteristics  which  distinguished  them  anciently ;  that 
greatness  of  soul,  that  rectitude*  that  utter,  abhorrence  of  all 
mean  artifices,  frauds,  and  impostures,  which,  as  is  somewhere 
said,  formed  no  part  of  the  Roman  disposition  ;  Minimi  So- 
manU  artibuM.    Why  did  not  the  Romans  attack  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  open  force  ?    Why  should  they  declare  expressly 
in  a  treaty  (a  most  solemn  and  sacred  thing)  that  they  allowed 
them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  and  laws ;  and  un- 
derstand, at  the  same  time,  certain  private  conditions,  which 
proved  the  entire  ruin  of  both  ?    Why  should  they  conceal, 
under  the  scandalous  omission  of  the  word  cify  in  this  treaty, 
the  perfidious  design  of  destroying  Carthage  ?  as  if,  beneadi 
the  cover  of  such  an  equivocation,  they  might  destroy  it  with 
justice.     In  short,  why  did  the  Romans  not  make  their  last 
declaration,  till  after  they  had  extorted  from  the  Carthaginians, 
at  difierent  times,  their  hostages  and  arms ,  that  is,  till  they 
had  absolutely  rendered  them  incapable  of  disobeying  their 
most  arbitrary  commands  ?     Is  it  not  manifest,  that  Carthage, 
notwithstanding  all  its  defeats  and  losses,  though  it  was  weak- 
ened and  almost  exhausted,  was  still  a  terror  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  they  were  persuaded  they  were  not  able  to  conquer 
it  by  force  of  arms  ?    It  is  very  dangerous  to  be  possessed  of 
so  much  power,  as  to  be  able  to  commit  injustice  with  impu- 
nity, and  with  a  prospect  of  being  a  gainer  by  it.     The  expe-  ' 
rience  of  all  ages  shows,  that  states  seldom  scruple  to  conunit 
injustice,  when  they  think  it  will  conduce  to  their  advantage. 

*^  The  noble  character  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  Adbsnms, 
difiers  widely  from  what  was  practised  here.  That  people, 
says  he,  far  from  using  artifice  and  deceit  towards  their  allies, 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  power,  did  not  think  themselves  al- 
lowed to  employ  them  even  against  their  enemies,  considering 
only  those  victories  as  solid  and  glorious,  which  were  obtained 
sword  in  hand,  by  dint  of  courage  and  bmvery.  He  owns,  in 
the  same  place,  tliat  there  then  remained  among  the  Romans 
but  very  ftdnt  traces  of  the  ancient  generosity  of  their  ances- ' 

c  Polyb.  1.  xiii.  p.  671,  672. 
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tors ;  and  he  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  (as  he  declares)  to 
make  this  remark,  in  opposition  to  a  maxim  which  was  grown 
very  common  in  his  time  among  persons  in  the  administration 
of  the  government,  who  imagined,  that  sincerity  is  inconsistent 
with  good  policy ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  the 
administration  of  state  affitirs,  either  in  war  or  peace,  without 
using  fmud  and  deceit  on  some  occasions. 

^  I  now  return  to  my  subject.    The  consuls  made  no  great 

haste  to  march  against  Carthage,  not  suspecting  they  had  any 

thing  to  fear  from  that  city,  as  it  was  now  disarmed.     The 

inhabitants  took  the  opportunity  of  this  delay  to  put  themselves 

in  a  posture  of  defence,  being  all  unanimously  resolved  not  to 

quit  the  city.    They  appointed  as  general,  without  the  walls» 

Asdrubal,  who  was  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  and 

to  whom  deputies  were  sent  accordingly,  to  entreat  him  to 

forget,  for  his  country's  sake,  the  injustice  which  had  been 

done  him,  from  the  dread  they  were  under  of  the  Romans. 

The  command  of  the  troops,  within  the  walls,  was  given  to 

another  Asdrubal,  grandson  of  Masinissa.     They  then  applied 

themselves  to  the  making  arms  with    incredible  expedition. 

The  temples,  the  palaces,  the  open  markets  and  squares,  were 

all  changed  into  so  many  arsenals,  where  men  and  women 

worked  day  and  night     Every  day  were  made  a  hundred  and 

and  forty  shields,  three  hundred  swords,  five  hundred  pikes  or 

javelins,  a  thousand  arrows^  and  a  great  number  of  engines  to 

discharge  them ;  and  because  they  wanted  materials  to  make 

ropes,  the  women  cut  off  their  hair,  and  abundantly  supplied 

their  wants  on  this  occasion, 

*  Masinissa.  was  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Romans,  because, 
after  he  had  extremely  weakened  the  Carthaginians,  they  came 
and  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  without  acquainting  him 
in  any  manner  with  their  design,  which  circumstance  caused 
some  coldness  between  them. 

'  During  this  interval,  the  consuls  were  advancing  towards 
the  city,  in  order  to  besiege  it.     As  they  expected  nothing  less 
than  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  incredible  resolution  and  cou- 
rage of  the  besieged  filled  them  with  the  utmost  astonbhment 
The  Carthaginians  were  for  ever  making  the  boldest  sallies, 

«  Apptan,  p.  55.     Stnbo,  1.  xvit.  p.  833.  *  Appian,  p.  55. 

'  Appian,  p.  55 — 63. 
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in  order  to  repulse  the  besiegers,  to  burn  their  engines,  and 
harass  their  foragers.  Censorinus  attacked  the  city  on  one 
side,  and  Manilius  on  the  other.  Scipio,  afterwards  sumamed 
Africanus,  served  then  as  tribune  in  the  army;  and  distin- 
guished himself  above  the  rest  of  the  officers,  no  less  by  his 
prudence  than  by  his  bravery.  The  consul,  under  whom  he 
fought,  committed  many  oversights,  by  having  refused  to  fol- 
low his  advice.  This  young  officer  extricated  the  troops  from 
several  dangers,  into  which  the  imprudence  of  their  leaders 
had  plunged  them.  A  renowned  officer,  Phamseas  by  name, 
who  was  general  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  continually 
harassed  the  foragers,  did  not  dare  ever  to  keep  the  field, 
when  it  was  Scipio's  turn  to  support  them  ;  so  capable  was  he 
of  keeping  his  troops  in  good  order,  and  posting  himself  to 
advantage.  So  great  and  universal  a  reputation  excited  some 
envy  against  him  at  first ;  but  as  he  behaved,  in  all  respects, 
with  the  utmost  modesty  and  reserve,  that  envy  was  soon 
changed  into  admiration  ;  so  that  when  the  senate  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  camp,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  siegie,  the 
whole  army  gave  him  unanimously  the  highest  commendations; 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  nay,  the  very  generals,  with 
one  voice  extolled  the  merit  of  young  Scipio  :  so  necessary  is 
it  for  a  man  to  deaden,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
the  splendour  of  his  rising  glory,  by  a  sweet  and  modest  car- 
riage; and  not  to  excite  jealousy,  by  haughty  and  self-sufficient 
behaviour,  as  this  naturally  awakens  pride  in  others,  and 
makes  even  virtue  itself  odious  1 

'  About  the  same  time,  Masinissa,  finding  his  end  approach, 

^  ^      sent  to  desire  a  visit  from  Scipio,  in  order  that  he 

A.^m.    i^ig^t  invest  him  with  full  powers  to  dispose,  as  he 

^^'      should  see  proper,  of  his  kingdom  and  property,  in 

behalf  of  his  children.     But,  on  Scipio's  arrival,  he  found  that 

monarch  dead.     Masinissa  had  commanded  them,  with  his 

dying  breath,  to  follow  implicitly  the  directions  of  Scipio, 

whom  he  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of  father  and  guardian  to 

them.     I  shall  give  no  farther  account  here  of  the  family  and 

posterity  of  Masinissa,  because  that  would  interrupt  too  much 

the  history  of  Carthage. 

Appian,  p.  63 
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^The  high  esteem  which  Phamseas  had  entertained  for 
Scipio  induced  him  to  forsake  the  Carthaginians,  and  go  over 
to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  he  joined  them  with  above  two 
thousand  horse,  and  was  afterwards  of  great  service  at  the 
siege. 

^  Calpumius  Piso,  the  consul,  and  L.  Mancinus,  his  Fieu-* 
tenant,  arrived  in  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
Nothing  remarkable  was  transacted  during  this  campaign. 
The  Romans  were  even  defeated  on  several  occasions,  and 
carried  on  the  siege  of  Carthage  but  slowly.  The  besieged, 
on  the  contrary,  had  recovered  their  spirits.  Their  troops 
were  considera.bly  increased ;  they  daily  got  new  allies ;  and 
even  sent  an  express  as  far  as  Macedonia,  to  the  counterfeit 
Philip,*  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  was  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans ;  to  exhort  him  to  carry 
it  on  with  vigour,  and  promising  to  furnish  him  with  money 
and  ships. 

^This  news  occasioned  some  uneasiness  at  Rome.  The 
people  began  to  doubt  the  success  of  a  war,  which  grew  daily 
more  uncertain,  and  was  more  important,  than  had  at  first 
been  imagined.  As  much  as  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  generals,  and  exclaimed  against  their  con- 
duct, so  much  did  they  unanimously  agree  in  applauding 
young  Scipio,  and  extolling  his  rare  and  uncommon  virtues. 
He  was  come  to  Rome,  in  order  to  stand  candidate  for  the 
edileship.  The  instant  he  appeared  in  the  assembly,  his  name, 
his  countenance,  his  reputation,  a  general  persuasion  that  he 
was  designed  by  the  gods  to  end  the  third  Punic  war,  as  the 
first  Scipio,  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  had  terminated  the 
seqond  ;  these  several  circumstances  made  a  very  strong  im- 
pression on  the  people,  and  though  it  was  contrary  to  law,  and 
therefore  opposed  by  the  ancient  men,  instead  of  the  edileship 
which  he  sued  for,  the  people,  disregarding  for  once  j^,  m. 
the  laws,  conferred  the  consulship  upon  him,  and  jl^r^ 
assigned  him  Africa  for  his  province,  without  casting  ^^ 
lots  for  the  provinces,  as  usual,  and  as  Drusus  his  colleague 
demanded. 

k  Appian,  p.  65.  *  Page  66.  ^  Page  68. 

*  Andriscus. 
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'  As  soon  as  Scipio  had  completed  his  recruits,  he  set  out 
for  Sicily,  and  arrived  soon  after  in  Utica.  He  came  very 
seasonably  for  Mancinus,  Piso*s  lieutenant,  who  had  rashly 
fixed  himself  in  a  post  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy; 
and  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  that  very  morning,  had  not 
the  new  consul,  who,  on  his  arrival,  heard  of  the  danger  he  was 
in,  reembarked  his  troops  in  the  night,  and  sailed  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  his  assistance. 

^  Scipio's  first  care,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  revive  discipline 
among  the  troops,  which  he  found  had  been  entirely  neglected. 
There  was  not  the  least  regularity,  subordination,  or  obedience. 
Nothing  was  attended  to  but  rapine,  feasting,  and  diversioos. 
He  drove  from  the  camp  all  useless  persons,  settled  the  quaKty 
of  the  provisions  he  would  have  brought  in  by  the  sutlers,  and 
allowed  of  none  but  what  were  plain  and  fit  for  soldiers,  stu* 
diously  banishing  all  dainties  and  luxuries. 

After  he  had  made  these  regulations,  which  cost  him  but 
little  time  and  pains,  because  he  himself  first  set  the  example, 
he  was  persuaded  that  those  under  him  were  soldiers,  and 
thereupon  he  prepared  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 
Having  ordered  his  troops  to  provide  themselves  with  axes, 
levers,  and  scaling-ladders,  he  led  them  in  the  dead  of  (he 
night,  and  without  the  least  noise,  to  a  district  of  the  city, 
called  Megara;  when  ordering  them  to  give  a  sudden  and 
general  shout,  he  attacked  it  with  great  vigour.  The  enemy, 
who  did  not  expect  to  be  attacked  in  the  night,  were  at  first 
m  the  utmost  terror;  however,  they  defended  themselves  so 
courageously,  that  Scipio  could  not  scale  the  walls.  But  per- 
ceiving a  tower  that  was  forsaken,  and  which  stood  without  the 
city,  very  near  the  walls,  he  detached  thither  a  party  of  in- 
trepid and  resolute  soldiers,  who,  by  the  help  of  *  pontons,  got 
from  the  tov^r  on  the  walls,  and  from  thence  into  Megara,  the 
gates  of  which  they  broke  down.  Scipio  entered  it  imme- 
diately after,  and  drove  the  enemies  out  of  that  post;  who, 
terrified  at  this  unexpected  assault,  and  imagining  that  the 
whole  city  was  taken,  fled  into  the  citadel,  whither  they  were 
followed  even  by  those  forces  that  were  encampe<l  without  the 

«  Appiao,  p.  69.  •  Page  70. 

*^  A  sort  of  movable  bridge. 
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city,  who  abandoned  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  and  thought  it 
necessary  for  them  to  fly  to  a  place  of  security. 

^  Before  I  proceed  further,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some 
account  of  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  Carthage,  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war  against  the  Romans,  contained  seven 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a 
gulf,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula* 
whose  neck,  that  is,  the  isthmus  which  joined  it  to  the  conti- 
nent, was  twenty-five  stadia,  or  a  league  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth.  The  peninsula  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia, 
or  eighteen  leagues  round.  On  the  west  side  there  projected 
from  it  a  long  neck  of  land,  half  a  stadium,  or  twelve  fathoms 
broad;  which,  advancing  into  the  sea,  divided  it  from  a  morass, 
and  was  fenced  on  all  sides  with  rocks  and  a  single  waU.  On. 
the  south  side,  towards  the  continent,  where  stood  the  xitadel 
called  Byrsa,  the  city  was  surrounded  with  a  triple  wall,  thirty 
cubits  high,  exclusive  of  the  parapets  and  towers,  with  which 
it  was  flanked  all  round  at  equal  distances,  each  interval  being 
fourscore  fathoms.  Every  tower  was  four  stories  high,  and 
the  stalls  but  two;  they  were  arched,  and  in  the  lower  part 
were  walls  to  hold  three  hundred  elephants  with  their  fodder, 
and  over  these  were  stables  for  four  thousand  horses,  and  lofts 
for  their  food.  There  likewise  was  room  enough  to  lodge 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse.  All  these 
were  contdned  within  the  walls  alone.  In  one  place  only  the 
walls  were  weak  and  low;  and  that  was  a  neglected  angle, 
which  began  at  the  neck  of  land  above-mentioned,  and  ex- 
tended as  fisuras  the  harbours,  which  were  on  the  west  side.  Of 
these  there  were  two,  which  communicated  with  each  other, 
but  had  only  one  entrance,  seventy  feet  broad,  shut  up  with 
chains.  The  first  was  appropriated  for  the  merchants,  and  had 
several  distinct  habitations  for  the  seamen.  The  second,  or 
mner  harbour,  was  for  the  ships  of  war,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  an  island  called  Cothon,  lined,  as  the  harbour  was,  with 
large  quays,  in  which  were  distinct  receptacles*  for  sheltering 
firom  the  weather  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships;  over  these 
were  magazines  or  storehouses,  wherein  was  lodged  whatever 

Appiao,  p.  56,  57.    Stnbo,  1.  xvii.  p.  832. 
*  VwtrtiMvf,  Strabo. 
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is  necessary  for  arming  and  equipping  fleets.  The  entraDce 
into  each  of  these  receptacles  was  adorned  with  two  marble 
pillars  of  the  Ionic  order.  So  that  both  the  harbour  and  the 
island  represented  on  each  side  two  magnificent  galleries.  Tn 
this  island  was  the  admiral's  palace;  and,  as  it  stood  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  he  could  from  thence  discover 
whatever  was  doing  at  sea,  though  no  one,  from  thence,  could 
see  what  was  transacting  in  the  inward  part  of  the  harbour. 
The  merchants,  in  like  manner,  had  no  prospect  of  the  men  of 
war;  the  two  ports  being  separated  by  a  double  wall,  each 
having  its  particular  gate,  that  led  to  the  city,  without  passing 
through  the  other  harbour.  ^  So  that  Carthage  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts :  the  harbour,  which  was  double,  and 
called  sometimes  Cothon,  from  the  little  island  of  that  name: 
the  citadel,  named  Byrsa:  the  city  properly  so  called,  where 
the  inhabitants  dwelt,  which  lay  round  the  citadel,  and  ww* 
called  Megara. 

P  At  daybreak,  Asdrubal*  perceiving  the  ignominious  defeat 
of  his  troops,  in  order  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  the 
Romans,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  all 
hopes  of  accommodation  and  pardon,  brought  all  the  Roman 
prisoners  he  had  taken,  upon  the  walls,  in  sight  of  the  whole 
army.  There  he  put  them  to. the  most  exquisite  torture; 
putting  out  their  eyes,  cutting  off  their  noses,  ears,  and  fingers; 
tearing  their  skin  from  their  body  with  iron  rakes  or  harrows, 
and  then  threw  them  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  battle- 
ments. So  inhuman  a  treatment  filled  the  Carthaginians  with 
horror:  however,  he  did  not  spare  even  them;  but  murdered 
many  senators  who  had  ventured  to  oppose  his  tyranny. 

"1  Scipio,  finding  himself  absolute  master  of  the  isthmus, 
burnt  the  camp,  which  the  enemy  had  deserted,  and  built  a 
new  one  for  his  troops.  It  was  of  a  square  form,  surrounded 
with  large  and  deep  intrenchments,  and  fenced  with  strong 
palisades.  On  the  side  which  faced  the  Carthaginians,  he 
built  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  flanked  at  proper  distances  with 
towers  and  redoubts ;  and  on  the  middle  tower,  he  erected  a 

•  Boch.  m  Phal.  p.  512.  P  Appian,  p.  72.  '  ^  Page  73. 

*  It  was  be  who  had  first  commanded  without  the  city,  but  having  caused  Clie 
other  Asdrubal,  Masinisaa's  grandson,  to  be  put  to  death,  he  got  the  command  oi'  Ihe 
troops  within  the  walls. 
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very  high  wooden  fort,  from  whence  could  be  seen  whatever 
was  doing  in  the  city.  This  wall  was  equal  to  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  isthmus,  that  is,  twenty-five  stadia.*  The 
enemy,  who  were  within  bow-shut  of  it,  employed  their  utmost 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  work;  but,  as  the  whole  army 
were  employed  upon  it  day  and  night,  without  intermission,  it 
was  finished  in  twenty-four  days.  Scipio  reaped  a  double 
advantage  from  this  work :  first,  his  forces  were  lodged  more 
safely  and  commodiously  than  before :  secondly,  he  cut  off  all 
provisions  from  the  besieged,  to  whom  none  could  now  be 
brought  but  by  sea ;  which  was  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
both  because  the  sea  is  frequently  very  tempestuous  in  that 
place,  and  because  the  Roman  fleet  kept  a  strict  guard.  This 
proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  famine  which  raged  soon 
after  in  the  city.  Besides,  Asdrubal  distributed  the  corn  that 
was  brought,  only  among  the  thirty  thousand  men  who  served 
under  him,  caring  very  little  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants. 

'  To  distress  them  still  more  by  the  want  of  provisions, 
Scipio  attempted  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven  by  a 
mole,  beginning  at  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  which 
was  near  the  harbour.  The  besieged,  at  first,  looked  upon 
this  attempt  as  ridiculous,  and  accordingly  they  insulted  the 
workmen :  but,  at  last,  seeing  them  make  an  astonishing  pro- 
gress every  day,  they  began  to  be  afiraid ;  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  might,  if  possible,  render  the  attempt  unsuc- 
cessful. Every  one,  to  the  women  and  children,  fell  to  work, 
but  so  privately,  that  all  that  Scipio  could  learn  firom  the  pri- 
soners, was,  that  they  had  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  harbour, 
but  did  not  know  the  occasion  of  it.  At  last,  all  things  being 
ready,  the  Carthaginians  opened^  on  a  sudden,  a  new  outlet 
on  the  other  side  of  the  haven ;  and  appeared  at  sea  with  a 
numerous  fleet,  which  they  had  just  then  built  with  the  old 
materials  found  in  their  magazines.  It  is  generally  allowed, 
that  had  they  attacked  the  Roman  fleet  directly,  they  must 
infallibly  have  taken  it;  because,  as  no  such  attempt  was 
expected,  and  every  qian  was  elsewhere  employed,  the  Cartha- 

'  AppiAo,  p.  74. 

*  Four  miles  and  three  quarters- 
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ginians  would  have  found  it  without  rowers,  soldiera,  or  officos. 
But  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  says  the  historiao,  was  decreed. 
Having  therefore  only  offered  a  kind  of  insult  or  bravado  to 
the  Romans,  they  returned  into  the  harbour. 

*  Two  days  after,  they  brought  forward  their  ships,  with  a 
resolution  to  fight  in  good  earnest,  and  found  the  enemy  ready 
for  them.  This  battle  was  to  determine  the  faite  of  both  parties. 
The  conflict  was  long  and  obstinate,  each  exerting  themselves 
to  the  utmost;  the  one  to  save  their  country,  now  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  the  other  to  complete  their  victory. 
During  the  fight,  the  Carthaginian  brigantines  running  along 
under  the  large  Roman  ships,  broke  to  pieces  sometimes  their 
stems,  and  at  other  times  their  rudders  and  oars;  and,  when 
briskly  attacked,  retreated  with  surprisbg  swiftness,  and 
returned  immediately  to  the  charge.  At  last,  after  the  two 
armies  had  fought  with  equal  success  till  sunset,  the  Cartha> 
giniaxis  thought  proper  to  retire;  not  that  they  believed  them- 
selves overcome,  but  in  order  to  begin  the  fight  again  on  the 
morrow.  Part  of  their  ships,  not  being  able  to  run  swifdy 
enough  into  the  harbour,  because  the  mouth  or  it  was  too 
narrow,  took  shelter  under  a  very  spacious  terrace,  which  had 
been  thrown  up  against  the  walls  to  unload  goods,  on  the  side 
of  which  a  small  rampart  had  been  raised  durmg  this  war,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  firom  possessing  themselves  of  it.  Here 
the  fight  was  again  renewed  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and 
lasted  till  late  at  night.  The  Carthaginians  su&red  very  much, 
and  the  few  ships  which  got  off,  sailed  for  refuge  to  the  city. 
Morning  being  come,  Scipio  attacked  the  terrace,  and  carried 
it,  though  with  great  difficulty;  after  which  he  made  a  lodge- 
ment there,  and  fortified  himself  on  it,  and  built  a  bnck-wall 
close  to  those  of  the  city,  and  of  the  same  height  When  it 
was  finished,  he  commanded  four  thousand  men  to  get  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  to  discharge  from  it  a  perpetual  shower  of  darts 
and  arrows  upon  the  enemy,  which  did  great  execution;  be- 
cause, as  the  two  walls  were  of  equal  height,  almost  every  dart 
took  effect.     Thus  ended  this  campaign. 

^  During  the  winter  quarters,  Scipio  endeavoured  to  ^over- 
power the  enemy's  troops  without  the  city,  who  very  much 

•  Appian,  p.  75.  «  Ibid,  p.  78. 
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harassed  the  convoys  that  brought  his  provisions,  and  protected 
such  as  were  sent  to  the  besieged.  For  this  purpose  he 
attacked  a  neighbouring  fort»  called  Nepheris,  where  they 
used  to  shelter  themselves.  In  the  last  action,  above  seventy 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  as  well  soldiers  as  peasants,  who  had 
been  enlisted,  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the  fort  was  carried  with 
great  difficulty,  after  sustaining  a  si^e  of  two  and  twenty  days. 
The  seizure  of  this  fert  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  almost 
all  the  strong-holds  in  Africa ;  and  contributed  very  much  to 
the  taking  of  Carthage  itself,  into  which,  from  that  time,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  bring  any  provisions, 

^  Early  in  the  spring,  Scipio  attacked,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  harbour  called  Cothon,  and  the  citadel,  a.  ^ 
Having  possessed  himself  of  the  wall  which  sur-  A?R?m. 
rounded  this  port,  he  threw  himself  into  the  great  ^^ 
square  of  the  city  that  was  near  it,  from  whence  was  an  ascent 
to  the  citadel,  up  three  streets,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
houses,  from  the  tops  whereof  a  shower  of  darts  was  discharged 
upon  the  Romans,  who  were  obliged,  before  they  could  advance 
farther,  to  force  the  houses  they  came  first  to,  and  post  them- 
selves in  them,  in  order  to  dislodge  from  thence  the  enemy 
who  fought  from  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  combat,  which 
was  carried  on  from  the  tops,  and  in  every  part  of  the  houses* 
continued  six  days,  during  which  a  dreadful  slaughter  was 
made.  To  clear  Uie  streets,  and  make  way  for  the  troops,  the 
Romans  dragged  aside,  with  hooks,  the  bodies  of  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  been  slain,  or  precipitated  headlong  from 
the  houses,  and  threw  them  into  pits,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
being  still  alive  and  panting.  In  this  toil,  which  lasted  six 
days  and  as  many  nights,  the  soldiers  were  relieved  from 
time  to  time  by  fresh  ones,  without  which  they  would  have 
been  quite  spent  Scipio  was  the  only  person  who  did  not 
take  a  wink  of  sleep  all  this  time ;  giving  orders  in  all 
places,  and  scarce  allowing  himself  leisure  to  take  the  least 
refreshment. 

'  There  was  every  reason  to  bdieve,  that  the  siege  would 
last  much  longer,  and  occasion  a  great  effusion  of  blood.  But 
on  the  seventh  day,  there  appeared  a  company  of  men  in  the 

•  AppiftB,  p.  79.  *  Ibid.  p.  81. 
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posture  and  habit  of  suppliants,  who  desired  no  other  condi- 
tions, than  that  the  Romans  would  please  to  spare  the  lives  of 
all  those  who  should  be  wiUing  to  leave  the  citadel:  which 
request  was  granted  them,  only  the  deserters  were  excepted. 
Accordingly,  there  came  out  fifty  thousand  men  and  women, 
who  were  sent  into  the  fields  under  a  strong  guard.  The 
deserters,  who  were  about  nine  hundred,  finding  they  would 
not  be  allowed  quarter,  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple  of 
iEsculapius,  with  Asdrubal,  his  wife,  and  two  children  ;  where, 
though  their  number  was  but  small,  they  might  have  held  out 
a  long  time,  because  the  temple  stood  on  a  very  high  hill, 
upon  rocks,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  sixty  steps.  But  at 
laf  t,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  watching,  oppressed  with  fear, 
and  seeing  their  destruction  at  hand,  lliey  lost  all  patience; 
and  abandoning  the  lower  part  of  the  temple,  they  retired  to 
the  uppermost  story,  resolved  not  to  quit  it  but  with  their  lives. 
In  die  mean  time,  Asdrubal,  being  desirous  of  saving  his 
own  life,  came  down  privately  to  Scipio,  .carrying  an  olive 
branch  in  his  hand,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet  Scipio 
showed  him  immediately  to  the  deserters,  who,  transported 
with  rage  and  fury  at  the  sight,  vented  millions  of  imprecations 
against  him,  and  set  fire  to  the  temple.  Whilst  it  was  kindling, 
we  are  told,  that  Asdrubal's  wife,  dressing  herself  as  splendidly 
as  possible,  and  placing  herself  with  her  two  children  in  sight 
of  Scipio,  addressed  him  with  a  loud  voice :  *  I  call  not  down,' 
says  she,  '  curses  upon  thy  head,  O  Roman ;  for  thou  only 
takest  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  laws  of  war :  but  may  the 
gods  of  Carthage,  and  thou  in  concert  with  them,  punish, 
according  to  his  deserts,  the  false  wretch,  who  has  betrayed  his 
country,  his  gods,  his  wife,  his  children!'  Then  directing 
herself  to  Asdrubal,  'Perfidious  wretch,'  says  she,  '  thou  basest 
of  men !  this  fire  will  presently  consume  both  me  and  my 
children ;  but  as  to  thee,  unworthy  general  of  Carthage,  go — 
adorn  the  gay  triumph  of  thy  conqueror — suffer,  in  the  sight 
of  all  Rome,  the  tortures  thou  so  justly  deservest!'  She  had 
no  sooner  pronounced  these  words,  than,  seizing  her  children, 
she  cut  their  throats,  threw  them  into  the  flames,  and  after- 
wards rushed  into  them  herself;  in  which  she  was  imitated  by 
all  the  deserters. 
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^  With  regard  to  Scipio*  when  he  saw  this  fiunous  city,  which 
had  been  so  flourishiiig  for  seven  hundred  years,  and  might 
have  been  compared  to  the  greatest  empires,  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  its  dominions  both  by  sea  and  land;  its  mighty 
armies ;  its  fleets,  elephants,  and  riches ;  while  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  even  superior  to  other  nations,  by  their  courage 
and  greatness  of  soul ;  as,  notwithstanding  their  being  deprived 
of  arms  and  ships,  they  had  sustained,  for  three  whole  years, 
all  the  hardships  and  calamities  of  a  long  siege  ;  seeing,  I  say, 
this  city  entirely  ruined,  historians  relate,  that  he  could  not 
refuse  his  tears  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  Carthage.  He  reflected, 
that  cities,  nations,  and  empires,  are  liable  to  revolutions  no 
less  than  private  men  ;  that  die  like  sad  fate  had  befallen  Troy 
anciently  so  powerful ;  and,  in  later  times,  the  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  Persians,  whose  dominions  were  once  of  so  great 
an  extent ;  and  very  recently,  the  Macedonians*  whose  empire 
had  been  so  ^orious  throughout  the  world.  Full  of  these 
mournful  ideas,  he  repeated  the  following  verses  of  Homer : 


D.%,  16-1,  1S5. 


The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day. 

Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lav. 

When  Priam's  pow'rs  and  Priam's  Sfdf  shall  huj 

And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  ail.  Pope. 

thereby  denouncing  the  future  destiny  of  Rome,  as  he  himself 
confessed  to  Pc^ybius,  who  desired  Scipio  to  explain  himself 
on  that  occasion. 

Had  the  truth  enlightened  his  soul,  he  would  have  discovered 
what  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that ' '  because  of  un- 
righteous dealings,  injuries,  and  riches  got  by  deceit,  a  kingdom 
i&  translated  from  one  people  to  anc^er/  Carthage  is  de- 
stroyed, because  its  avarice,  perfidiousness,  and  cruelty,  have 
attained  their  utmost  height.  The  like  fate  will  attend  Rome, 
when  its  luxury,  ambition,  pride,  and  unjust  usurpations, 
concealed  beneath  a  specious  and  delusive  show  of  justice 
and  virtue,  shall  have  compelled  the  sovereign  Lord,  the 
disposer  of  empires,  to  give  the  universe  an  iipportant  lesson 
in  its  fall. 

y  Appian,  p.  82.  ■  Ecclus.  x.  8 
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■Carthage  being  taken  in  this  manner,  Scipio  gave  the 
A.M.      plunder  of  it   (the  gold,  silver,  statoes^  and  other 
A.^tb.    offerings  which   should  be  found   in   the   templesy 
A.%m.    excepted)  to  his  soldiers  for  some  days.     He  after- 
Ant^!  c.   wards  bestowed  several  military  rewards  on  them,  as 
^*^      well  as  on  the  officers,  two  of  whom  had  particalariy 
distinguished  themselves,  viz.  Tib.  Gracchus,  a^  Cains  Fannius, 
who  first  scaled  the  walls.    After  this,  adorning  a  small  ship 
(an  excellent  sailer)  with  the  enraay's  spoils,  he  s^it  it  to 
Rome  with  the  news  of  the  victory. 

^  At  the  same  time  he  invited  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  the  pictures  and  statues  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  plundered  them  of  in  the  former  wars. 
When  he  restored  to  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  Phakris's 
famous  bull,*  he  told  them  that  this  bull,  whkh  was,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  a  monument  of  the  cmdty  of  their  ancienl 
kings,  and  of  the  lenity  of  their  present  sovereigns,  ou^t  to 
make  them  sensible  which  would  be  most  advantageous  for 
them,  to  live  under  the  yoke  of  Sicilians,  or  the  government  of 
the  Romans. 

Having  exposed  to  sale  part  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  he 
commanded,  on  the  most  severe  penalties,  his  family  not  to 
take  or  even  buy  any  of  them ;  so  careful  was  he  to  remove 
from  himself,  and  all  belonging  to  him,  the  least  suspicion 
of  a^'arice. 

°  When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Carthage  was  brou^  to 
Rome,  the  people  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  inmioderate 
transports  of  joy,  as  if  the  public  tranquillity  had  not  been 
secured  till  that  instant  They  revolved  in  their  minds,  all  die 
calamities  which  the  Carthaginians  had  brou^  upoa  them, 
in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Italy,  for  sixteen  years  together ; 
during  which,  Hannibal  had  plundered  four  hundred  towns, 
destroyed,  in  different  engagements,  three  hundred  thottsand 
men,  and  reduced  Rome  itself  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Amidst  the  remembrance  of  these  past  evib,  the  people  in 

»  AppUn,  p.  83.  b  Ibid.  e  Ibid. 

*  Quem  taurum  Scipio  cum  redderet  Agrigentinis,  dixine  dicitur,  aeqiram  en« 
illiM  cogitare  utrum  ea»et  Siculis  utilius,  suisne  servire,  an  popalo  R.  obtemperare, 
cdm  idem  monamentum  «t  domesticae  crudeliUtis,  ei  nostras  mansuetudiois  habereot 
Cicer.  Ferr.  vi.  n.  73. 
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Rome  would  aak  one  another,  whether  it  were  reatly  true  that 
Carthage  was  in  ashes.  All  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  emu- 
lously  strove  who  should  show  the  greatest  gratitude  towards 
the  gods ;  and  the  citizens  were,  for  many  days,  employed 
wholly  in  solemn  sacrifices,  in  public  prayers,  games,  and 
spectacles. 

^  After  these  religious  duties  were  ended,  the  senate  sent  ten 
commissioners  into  Africa,  to  regulate,  in  conjunction  mtii 
Scipio,  the  fate  and  condition  of  that  country  for  the  time  to 
come.  Their  first  care  wm,  to  demolish  whatever  was  stilt 
remaining  of  Carthage.*  Rome,f  though  mistress  of  almost 
the  whole  world,  could  not  believe  herself  safe  as  long  as  even 
the  name  of  Carthage  was  in  being.  So  true  it  is,  that  an 
inveterate  hatred,  fomented  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  lasts  even 
beyond  the  time  when  all  cause  of  fear  is  removed  ;  and  does 
not  cease,  till  the  object  that  occasions  it  is  no  more.  Orders 
were  given,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  that  it  should  never 
be  inhabited  again  ;  and  dreadful  imprecations  were  denounced 
against  those,  who,  contrary  to  this  prohibition,  should  attempt 
to  rebuild  any  parts  of  it,  especially  those  called  Byrsa  and 
Megara.  In  the  mean  tirne^  every  one  who  desired  it,  was 
admitted  to  see  Carthage :  Scipio  being  well  pleased,  to  have 
people  view  the  sad  ruins  of  a  city  which  had  dared  to  contend 
with  Rome  for  empire.^  The  commissioners  decreed  further, 
that  those  cities  which,  during  this  war,  had  joined  with  the 
enemy,  should  all  be  rased,  and  their  territories  be  given  to 
the  Roman  allies ;  they  particularly  made  a  grant  to  the  citizens 
of  Utica,  of  tJie  whole  country  lying  between  Carthage  and 
Hippo.  AU  the  rest  they  made  tributary,  and  reduced  it  into 
a  Roman  province,  wldither  a  praetor  was  sent  annually. 

*  All  matters  being  ftus  settled,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  made  his  entry  in  triumph.     Sk)  magnificent  a  one 

d  Appi&n,  p.  84.  *  Ibid. 

*  We  may  guess  at  the  dimensions  <9f  this  famous  city,  by  what  Floras  says,  wz, 
that  it  was  seventeen  day«  on  fire,  before  it  could  be  nl  consnmed.  Quanta  urbs 
deleta  sit.  at  de  csteris  taceam,  vel  ignium  mori  probari  potest :  quippe  per  con- 
tinuos  decern  et  septem  dies  viz  potuit  incendium  extingui.    Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  ^ 

f  Neque  se  Roma,  jam  terrarum  orbe  superato,  Keen  ram  speravit  fore,  si  nomen 
usquaro  maneret  Carthaginis.  Adeo  odium  certaminibus  ortum,  ultra  metum  durat, 
et  ne  in  victis  quidem  deponitur,  neque  antd  invisum  esse  desinit,  qaim  esM  desiit. 
Ve>.  Paterc.  1. 1.  c.  12. 

t  Ut  ipse  locus  eonim,  qui  cum  hic  urbe  de  imperio  cerUrunt,  vestigia  calaiftit&tis 
uaieudoret.     Cic.  Agrar.  ii.  n.  50. 
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had  never  been  seen  before ;  the  whole  exhibiting  nothing  bat 
statues,  rare,  invaluable  pictures,  and  other  curiosities,  which 
the  Carthaginians  had,  for  many  years,  been  collecting  in  othet 
countries ;  not  to  mention  the  money  carried  into  the  public 
treasury,  which  amounted  to  immense  sums. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  which  were  taken  to 
hinder  Carthage  from  being  ever  rebuilt,  in  less  than  thirty 
years  after,  and  even  in  Scipio's  lifetime,  one  of  the  Gracchi 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  undertook  to  found  it 
anew,  and  conducted  thither  a  colony  consisting  of  six  thousand 
citizens  for  that  purpose.  The  senate,  hearing  that  the  work- 
men had  been  terrified  by  many  unlucky  omens,  at  the  time 
they  were  tracing  the  limits,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  city,  would  have  suspended  the  attempt ;  but  the  tribune,  not 
being  over  scrupulous  in  religious  matters,  carried  on  the  work, 
notwithstanding  all  these  bad  presages,  and  finished  it  in  a  few 
days.  Tliis  was  the  first  Roman  colony  that  was  ever  sent  out 
of  Italy. 

It  is  probable,  that  only  a  kind  of  huts  were  built  there,  since 
we  are  told,  *  that  when  Marius  retired  hither,  in  his  flight  to 
Africa,  he  lived  in  a  mean  and  poor  condition  amid  the  mins 
of  Carthage,  consoling  himself  by  the  sight  of  so  astonishing  a 
spectacle ;  himself  serving,  in  some  measure,  as  a  consolation 
to  that  ill-fated  city. 

'  Appian  relates,  that  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey,  having  crossed  into  Africa,  saw,  in  a  dream,  an  army  com- 
posed of  a  prodigious  number  of  soldiers,  who,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  called  him ;  and  that,  struck  with  the  vision,  he  writ 
down  in  his  pocket-book  the  design  which  he  formed  on  this 
occasion,  of  rebuilding  Carthage  and  Corinth :  but  that  having 
been  murdered  soon  after  by  the  conspirators,  Augustus  Caesar 
his  adopted  son,  who  found  this  memorandum  among  his  papers, 
rebuilt  Carthage  near  the  spot  where  it  stood  formerly,  in  order 
that  the  imprecations  which  had  been  vented,  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction,  against  those  who  should  presume  to  rebuild  it, 
might  not  fall  upon  him 

f  Appian,  p.  85.  Plut.  tit  vi7.  Gracek.  p.  839.  '  Appian,  p.  85. 

*  Marias  cursum  in  Africam  direxit,  inopemque  vitam  in  tuftuno  ruinanim  Car 
thaginentium  toleravit:  cum  Marius  aspiciens  Carthaginem,  ilia  intuens  Marium, 
alter  alteri  poasent  esse  solatio.     Vel.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  19. 
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^  I  know  not  what  foundation  Appian  has  for  this  story ;  but 
we  read  in  Strabo,  that  Carthage  and  Corinth  were  rebuilt  at 
the  same  time  by  Caesar,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  god,  by 
which  title,  a  little  before,  *  he  had  plainly  intended  Julius 
Csesar ;  and  Plutarch,  ^  in  the  life  of  that  emperor,  ascribes 
expressly  to  him  the  establishment  of  these  two  colonies ;  and 
observes,  that  one  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  two  cities 
is,  that  as  both  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  at  the  same 
time,  they  likewise  were  at  the  same  time  rebuilt  and  repeo* 
pled.  However  this  be,  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  Car- 
thage was  as  populous  as  any  city  in  Africa;  and  it  rose  to  be 
the  capital  of  Africa,  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It 
existed  for  about  seven  hundred  years  after,  in  splendour,  but 
at  last  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  that  neither  its  name,  nor 
the  least  footsteps  of  it,  are  known  at  this  time  in  the  country. 

A  Digression  on  the  Manners  and  Character  of  the  second 
Scipio  Africanus, — Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  son 
to  the  famous  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  conquered  Perseus,  the 
last  king  of  Macedon;  and  consequently  grandson  to  that 
Paulus  JSmilius  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Cannse.  He 
was  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
called  Scipio  iEmilianus;  the  names  of  the  two  families  being  so 
united,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  adoptions.  *  He  supported, 
with  equal  lustre,  the  dignity  of  both  houses,  by  all  the  quali- 
ties that  can  confer  honour  on  the  sword  and  gown.  The 
whole  tenour  of  his  life,  says  an  historian,  whether  with  regard 
to  his  actions,  his  thoughts,  or  words,  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  He  distinguished  himself  particularly  (an  eulo- 
gium  that,  at  present,  can  seldom  be  applied  to  persons  of  the 
military  profession)  by  his  exquisite  taste  for  polite  literature, 
and  all  the  sciences,  as  well  as  by  the  uncommon  regard  he 
showed  to  learned  men.  It  is  universally  known,  that  he  was 
reported  to  be  the  author  of  Terence's  comedies,  the  most 
polite  and  elegant  writings  which  the  Romans  could  boast  We 

k  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  833.  *  Ibid.  831.  k  Pa^  733. 

*  Scipio  Amilianns,  yir  avitis  P.  Afiicani  paternisque  L.  Pauli  viitutibns  similli- 
oins,  omnibiu  belli  ac  togas  dotibus,  ingeniiqae  ac  ttadionim  eminentissimiu  Mcoli 
lui,  qui  oibil  in  viti  nisi  laudaodum  aut  focit  ant  dixit  aut  seosit.  Vel.  Patcrc. 
..  i  r.  12. 
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are  told  of  Scipio,*  that  no  man  could  blend  more  happily  repose 
and  action,  nor  employ  his  leisure  hours  with  greater  delicacy 
aiid  taste :  thus  was  he  divided  between  arms  and  books,  between 
the  military  labours  of  the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  employ- 
ment of  the  cabinet ;  in  which  he  either  exercised  his  body  in 
toils  of  war,  or  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.  By  this 
he  showed,  that  nothing  does  greater  honour  to  a  person  of 
distinction,  of  what  quality  or  profession  soever  be  be,  than  the 
adorning  bis  mind  with  knowledge.  Cicero,  speaking  of  Sci- 
pio,  says,  f  that  he  always  had  Xenophon*s  works  in  his  hands, 
which  are  so  famous  for  the  solid  and  excellent  instructions 
they  contain,  both  in  regard  to  war  and  poHcy. 

^  He  owed  this  exquisite  taste  for  polite  learning  and  the 
sciences,  to  the  excellent  education  which  Paulus  iEmilius 
bestowed  on  his  children.  He  had  put  them  under  the  ablest 
masters  in  every  art ;  and  did  not  spare  any  expense  on  that 
occasion,  though  his  circumstances  were  very  narrow:  P. 
Emilias  himself  was  present  at  all  their  lessons,  as  often  as 
the  affairs  of  the  state  would  permit ;  becoming,  by  this  means, 
their  chief  preceptor. 

*"  The  intimate  tinion  between  Polybius  and  Scipio  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  exalted  qualities  which,  by  the  superiority 
of  his  genius  and  disposition,  and  die  excellency  of  his  educa- 
tion, were  already  the  subject  of  admiration.  Polybius,  with 
a  great  number  of  Ach8eans,whose  fidelity  the  Romans  suspected 
during  the  war  with  Perseus,  was  detained  in  Rome,  where  his 
merit  soon  caused  his  company  to  be  coveted  by  all  persons  of 
the  highe:^t  quality^n  that  city.  Scipio,  when  scarce  eighteen, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  Polybius :  and  considered  as  the 
greatest  felicity  of  his  life,  the  opportunity  he  had  of  being 
instructed  by  so  great  a  master,  whose  society  he  preferred  to 
all  the  vain  and  idle  amusements  which  are  generally  so  alluring 
to  young  persons. 

Polybiiis*s  first  care  was  to  inspire  Scipio  with  an  aversion 

•  Plut.  in  vit.  jEmiL  Paul,  p.  258.         ■  Earcerpi,  e  Polyb.  p.  147— .163. 

*  Neque  enim  quisquam  hoc  Scipione  elegantius  intervtlla  negotiorum  otio  dis- 
punxit:  semperque  aut  belli  aut  pacts  serviit  artibus,  semper  inter  arma  ac  stadia 
tersatus,  aut  corpus  periculis,  aut  animum  discipiinis  exercuit.  Vel.  Ptitere.  I.  i.  c.  13. 

f  Afrtcanitt  semper  Socraticum  Xenopbontem  in  uianibus  habebat.  TWc.  QmnI. 
I.  ii.  n.  G2. 
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« 

for  those  equally  dangeroas  and  ignominious  pleasures,  to 
which  the  Roman  youth  were  so  strongly  addicted ;  the  greatest 
part  of  them  being  already  depraved  and  corrupted  by  the  lux- 
ury and  licentiousness  which  riches  and  new  conquests  had 
introduced  in  Rome.  Scipio»  during  the  first  five  years  that  he 
continued  in  so  excellent  a  school,  made  the  greatest  improve 
ment  in  it;  and,  despising  the  ridicule,  as  well  as  the  pernicious 
examples,  of  persons  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  he  was  looked 
upon,  even  at  that  time,  as  a  model  of  discretion  and  wisdom. 

From  hence,  the  transition  was  easy  and  natural  to  generor 
sity,  to  a  noble  disregard  of  riches,  and  to  a  laudable  use  of 
them ;  all  virtues  so  requisite  in  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  and 
which  Scipio  carried  to  the  most  exalted  pitch,  as  appears  from 
some  instances  of  this  kind  related  by  Polybiuis,  which  are 
highly  worthy  our  admiration. 

iEmilia,*  wife  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanue,  and  mother  of 
him  who  had  adopted  the  Scipio  mentioned  here  by  Polybius, 
bad  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  a  great  estate  to  the  latter.  This 
lady,  besides  the  diamonds  and  jewels  which  are  worn  by  women 
of  her  high  rank,  possessed  a  great  number  of  gold  and  silver 
vessels  used  in  sacrifices,  together  with  several  splendid  equip- 
ages, and  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes ;  the 
whole  suited  to  the  opulence  of  the  august  house  into  which 
she  had  married.  At  her  death,  Scipio  made  over  all  those  rich 
possessions  to  Papiria  his  mother,  who,  having  been  divorced  a 
considerable  time  before  by  Paulus  uEmilius,  and  not  being  in 
circumstances  to  support  the  dignity  of  her  birth,  lived  in 
fi;reat  obscurity,  and  never  appeared  in  the  assemblies  or  public 
ceremonies.  But  when  she  again  frequented  them  with  a 
magnificent  train,  this  noble  generosity  of  Scipio  did  him  great 
honour,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  who  expatiated  on 
it  in  all  their  conversations,  and  in  a  city  whose  inhabitants, 
says  Polybius,  were  not  easily  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
their  money. 

Scipio  was  no  less  admired  on  another  occasion.  He  was 
bound,  in  consequence  of  the  estate  that  had  &llen  to  him  by 
the  death  of  his  grandmother,  to  pay,  at  three  different  times, 
to  the  two  daughters  of  Scipio,  his  grandfather  by  adoption, 

*  She  WIS  sister  of  Paulus  iGmilius,  father  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus 
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half  their  portions,  which  amounted  to  50,000  French  crowns.^ 
The  time  for  the  payment  of  the  first  sum  being  expired,  Sci- 
pio  put  the  whole  money  into  the  hands  of  a  banker.  Tiberias 
Gracchus,  and  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  married  the  two  sisters, 
imagining  that  Scipio  had  made  a  mistake,  went  to  him,  and 
observed,  that  the  laws  allowed  him  three  years  to  pay  this  sum 
in,  and  at  three  different  times.  Young  Scipio  answered,  that 
he  knew  very  well  what  the  laws  directed  on  this  occasion ; 
that  they  might  indeed  be  executed  in  their  greatest  rigour 
towards  strangers,  but  that  friends  and  relations  ought  to  treat 
one  another  with  a  more  generous  simplicity;  and  therefore 
desired  them  to  receive  the  whole  sum.  They  were  struck  with 
such  admiration  at  the  generosity  of  their  kinsman,  that  in  tbeir 
return  home,  they  reproached  f  themselves  for  their  narrow 
way  of  thinking,  at  a  time  when  they  made  the  greatest  figure, 
and  had  the  highest  regard  paid  to  them,  of  any  family  in 
Rome.  This  generous  action,  says  Polybius,  was  the  more 
admired,  because  no  person  in  Rome,  so  far  from  consenting 
to  pay  50,000  crowns  before  they  were  due,  would  pay  even  a 
thousand  before  the  time  for  payment  was  elapsed. 

It  was  from  the  same  noble  spirit  that,  two  years  after,  Pau- 
las JSmilius  his  father  being  dead,  he  made  over  to  his  brother 
Fabius,  who  was  not  so  wealthy  as  himself,  the  part  of  their 
father's  estate,  which  was  his  (Scipio's)  due,  (amounting  to 
above  threescore  thousand  crowns,;]!)  in  order  that  there  mig^t 
not  be  so  great  a  disparity  between  his  fortune  and  that  of  his 
brother. 

This  Fabius  being  desirous  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators 
after  his  father's  decease,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  (as  was 
the  custom  in  that  age,)  and  not  being  able  to  defray  the  ex* 
penses  on  this  occasion,  which  amounted  to  a  very  heavy  sum, 
Scipio  made  him  a  present  of  fifteen  thousand  §  crowns,  in 
order  to  defray  at  least  half  the  charges  of  it. 

The  splendid  presents  which  Scipio  had  made  his  mothei 
Papiria,  reverted  to  him,  by  law  as  well  as  equity,  aflLer  her 
demise ;  and  his  sisters,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times 

*  Or,  li;250/.  sterling. 

X  Or,  13,500/.  sterling. 
\  Or,  5375/   sterling. 
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had  not  tbe  least  clahn  to  them.  Nevertheless,  Scipio  thought 
it  would  have  been  dishonourable  in  him,  had  he  taken  them 
back  again.  He  therefore  made  over  to  his  sisters  whatever 
he  had  presented  to  their  mother,  which  amounted  to  a  very 
considerable  sum;  and  by  this  fresh  proof  of  his  glorious 
disregard  of  wealth,  and  the  tender  friendship  he  had  for  his 
bmily,  acquired  the  applause  of  the  whole  city. 

These  different  benefactions,  which  amounted  all  together  to 
a  prodigious  sum,  seem  to  have  received  a  brighter  lustre  from 
the  age  in  which  he  bestowed  them,  he  being  still  very  young ; 
and  yet  more  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  they 
were  presented,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  obliging  carriage  he 
assumed  on  those  occasions. 

The  incidents  I  have  here  related  are  so  repugnant  to  the 
maxims  of  this  age,  that  there  might  be  reason  to  fear  the 
reader  would  consider  them  merely  as  the  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  an  historian  who  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  hero ;  if  it 
was  not  well  known,  that  the  predominant  characteristic  o( 
Polybius,  by  whom  they  are  related,  is  a  sincere  love  for  truth, 
and  an  utter  aversion  to  adulation  of  every  kind.  In  the  very 
passage  whence  this  relation  is  extracted,  he  has  thought  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  a  little  guarded,  where  he  expatiates 
on  the  virtuous  actions  and  rare  qualities  of  Scipio ;  and  he 
observes,  that  as  his  writings  were  to  be  perused  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  the  particu- 
lars of  this  great  man's  life,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  convicted 
by  them,  should  he  venture  to  advance  any  falsehood;  an 
affront,  to  which  it  is  not  probable  that  an  author,  who  has 
ever  so  little  regard  for  his  reputation,  would  expose  himself, 
especially  if  no  advantage  was  to  accrue  to  him  from  it. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Scipio  had  never  given  into 
the  fashionable  debaucheries  and  excesses  to  which  the  young 
people  at  Rome  so  generally  abandoned  themselves  But  he 
was  sufficiently  compensated  for  this  self-denial  of  all  de- 
structive pleasures,  by  the  vigorous  health  he  enjoyed  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  which  enabled  him  to  taste  pleasure  of  a  much 
purer  and  more  exalted  kind,  and  to  perform  the  great  actions 
that  reflected  so  much  glory  upon  him. 

Hunting,  which  was  his  darling  exercise,  contributed  also 
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very  much  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  enabled  him 
also  to  endure  the  haidest  toils.  Macedonia,  whither  he  fol- 
lowed his  father,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  to  the 
utmost  of  his  desire  his  passion  in  this  respect ;  for  the  chase, 
which  was  the  usual  diversion  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs, 
having  been  laid  aside  for  some  years  on  account  of  the  wars, 
Scipio  found  there  an  incredible  quantity  of  game  of  every 
kind.  Paulus  ^milius,  studious  of  procuring  his  son  virtuous 
pleasures  of  every  kind,  in  order  to  divert  his  mind  from  those 
which  reason  prohibits,  gave  him  full  Uberty  to  indulge  him- 
self in  his  fevourite  sport,  during  all  the  time  that  the  Roman 
forces  continued  in  that  country,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained 
over  Perseus.  The  illustrious  youth  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  an  exercise  which  suited  so  well  his  age  and  inclination ;  and 
was  as  successful  in  this  innocent  war  against  the  beasts  of 
Macedonia,  as  his  father  had  been  in  that  which  he  had  carried 
on  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  Scipio's  return  from  Macedon,  that  he  met  with 
Polybius  in  Rome ;  and  contracted  the  strict  friendship  with 
him,  which  was  afterwards  so  beneficial  to  our  young  Roman, 
and  did  him  almost  as  much  honour  in  after-ages  as  all  his 
conquests.  We  find,  from  history,  that  Polybius  lived  with 
the  two  brothers.  One  day,  when  himself  and  Scipio  were 
alone,  the  latter  unbosomed  himself  freely  to  him,  and  com- 
plained, but  in  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms,  that  he,  in 
their  conversations  at  table,  always  directed  himself  to  his 
brother  Fabius,  and  never  to  him.  '  I  am  sensible,'  says  he, 
'  that  this  indifierence  arises  from  your  supposing,  with  all 
our  citizens,  that  I  am  a  heedless  young  man,  and  wholly 
averse  to  the  taste  which  now  prevails  in  Rome,  because  I  do 
not  devote  myself  to  the  studies  of  the  bar,  nor  cultivate  the 
graces  of  elocution.  But  how  should  I  do  this  ?  I  am  told 
perpetually,  that  the  Romans  expect  a  general,  and  not  an 
orator,  from  the  house  of  the  Scipios.  I  will  confess  to  you, 
(pardon  the  sincerity  with  which  I  reveal  my  thoughts,)  that 
your  coldness  and  indifference  grieve  me  exceedingly.'  Poly- 
bius, surprised  at  this  unexpected  address,  made  Scipio  the 
kindest  answer ;  and  assured  the  illustrious  youth,  that  though 
he  generally  directed  himself  to  his  brother,  yet  this  was  not 
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out  of  disrespect  to  him,  but  only  because  Fabius  was  the 
elder;  not  to  mention  (continued  Polybius)  that,  knowing 
you  possessed  but  one  soul,  I  conceived  that  I  addressed  both 
wlien  I  spoke  to  either  of  you.  He  then  assured  Scipio,  that 
he  was  entirely  at  his  command:  that  with  regard  to  the 
sciences,  for  which  he  discovered  the  happiest  genius,  he 
would  have  opportunities  sufficient  to  improve  himself  in 
them,  from  the  great  number  of  learned  Grecians  who  resorted 
daily  to  Rome ;  but  that,  as  to  the  art  of  war»  which  was 
properly  his  profession,  and  his  favourite  study,  he  (Polybius) 
might  be  of  some  little  service  to  him.  He  had  no  sooner 
spoke  these  words,  than  Scipio,  grasping  bis  hand  in  a  kind 
of  rapture :  '  Oh !  when,'  says  he,  *  shall  I  see  the  happy 
day,  when,  disengaged  from  all  other  avocations,  and  living 
with  me,  you  will  be  so  much  my  friend,  as  to  direct  your 
endeavours  to  improve  my  understanding  and  regulate  my 
affections  ?  It  is  then  I  shall  think  myself  worthy  of  my 
illustrious  ancestors/  From  that  time  Polybius,  overjoyed  to 
see  so  young  a  man  breathe  such  noble  sentiments,  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  our  Scipio,  who  ever  after  paid  him  as 
much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  his  father. 

However,  Scipio  did  not  esteem  Polybius  only  as  an  excel- 
lent historian,  but  valued  him  much  more,  and  reaped  much 
greater  advantages  from  him,  as  an  able  warrior  and  a  profound 
politician.  Accordingly,  he  consulted  him  on  every  occasion, 
and  always  took  his  advice  even  when  be  was  at  the  head  of 
his  army ;  concerting  in  private  with  Polybius  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign,  all  the  movements  of  the  forces,  all 
enterprises  against  the  enemy,  and  the  several  measures  proper 
for  rendering  them  successful. 

"  In  a  word,  it  was  the  common  report,  that  our  illustrious 
Roman  did  not  perform  any  great  or  good  action  without 
being  under  some  obligation  to  Polybius ;  nor  even  commit  an 
error,  except  when  he  acted  without  consulting  him. 

I  request  the  reader  to  excuse  this  long  digression,  which 
may  be  thought  foreign  to  my  subject,  as  I  am  not  writing  the 
Roman  history.  However,  it  appeared  to  me  so  well  adapted 
to  the  general  design  I  propose  to  myself,  in  this  work,  viz. 

■  Pausan.  ift  Aivad.  \.  viii.  p.  SOS. 
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the  cultivating  and  improving  the  minds  of  youth,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  introducing  it  here,  though  I  was  sensible  this  is 
not  directly  its  proper  place.  And  indeed,  these  examples 
show,  how  important  it  is  that  young  people  should  receive  a 
liberal  and  virtuous  education;  and  the  great  benefit  they 
reap,  by  frequenting  and  corresponding  early  with  persons  of 
merit ;  for  these  were  the  foundations  whereon  were  built  the 
fame  and  glory  which  have  rendered  Scipio  immortaL  But 
above  all,  how  noble  a  model  for  our  age  (in  which  the  most 
inconsiderable  and  even  trifling  concerns  often  create  feuds 
and  animosities  between  brothers  and  sisters,  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  families,)  is  the  generous  disinterestedness  of  Scipio ; 
who,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  his  relations, 
thought  lightly  of  bestowing  the  lugest  sums  upon  them! 
This  excellent  passage  of  Polybius  had  escaped  me,  by  its  not 
being  inserted  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  It  belongs 
indeed  naturally  to  that  book,  where,  treating  of  the  taste  for 
solid  glory,  I  mentioned  the  contempt  in  which  the  ancients 
held  riches,  and  the  excellent  use  they  made  of  them.  I  there- 
fore thought  myself  indispensably  obliged  to  restore,  on  this 
occasion,  to  young  students,  what  I  could  not  but  blame 
myself  for  omitting  elsewhere. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Family  and  Posterity  of  MasiniMwa. — ^I 
promised,  after  finishing  what  related  to  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage, to  return  to  the  family  and  posterity  of  Masinissa.  This 
piece  of  history  forms  a  considerable  part  of  that  of  Africa, 
and  therefore  is  not  quite  foreign  to  my  subject 

^  From  the  time  that  Masinissa  had  declared  for  the  Romans 

^  K^      under  the  first  Scipio,  he  had  always  adhered  to  that 

A?Roin.    honourable  alliance,  with  an  almost  unparalleled  zeal 

^^'      and  fidelity.     Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  wrote 

to  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  under  whose  standards  the  younger 

Scipio  then  fought,  to  desire  that  Roman  might  be  sent  to 

him ;  adding,  that  he  should  die  with  satisfaction,  if  he  could 

but  expire  in  his  arms,  after  having  made  him  executor  to  his 

will.     But  believing  that  he  should  be  dead  before  it  could  be 

possible  for  him  to  receive  this  consolation,  he  sent  for  his 

wife  and  children,  and  spoke  to  them  as  follows :  '  I  know  no 

^  Appian,  p.  ()5.     Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c  2. 
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Qther  nation  but  the  Romans,  and,  among  this  nation,  bo 
other  family  but  that  of  the  Scipios.  I  now,  in  my  expiring 
moments,  empower  Scipio  ^milianus  to  dispose,  in  an  abso- 
lute manner,  of  all  my  possessions,  and  to  divide  my  kingdom 
among  my  children.  I  require,  that  whatever  Scipio  may 
decree,  shall  be  executed  as  punctually  as  if  I  myself  had 
appointed  it  by  my  will.'  After  saying  these  words,  he 
breathed  his  last,  being  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age. 

^  This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  strange  re- 
verses of  fortune,  having  been  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom, 
obliged  to  fly  from  province  to  province,  and  a  thousand  times 
in  danger  of  his  life.  Being  supported,  says  the  historian,  by 
the  divine  protection,  he  was  afterwards  favoured,  till  his 
death,  with  a  perpetual  series  of  prosperity,  unru£9ed  by  any 
sinister  accident :  for  he  not  only  recovered  his  own  kingdom, 
but  added  to  it  that  of  Syphax  his  enemy ;  and  extending  his 
dominions  from  Mauritania,  as  far  as  Cyrene,  he  became  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  all  Africa.  He  was  blessed,  till  he 
left  the  world,  with  the  greatest  health  and  vigour,  which 
doubtless  was  owing  to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  the  care 
he  had  taken  to  inure  himself  to  fatigue.  Though  ninety 
years  of  age,  he  performed  all  the  exercises  used  by  '('young 
men,  and  always  rode  without  a  saddle;  and  Polybius  observe  % 
(a  circumstance  preserved  by  ^  Plutarch,)  that  the  day  after  a 
great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  Masinissa  was  seen, 
sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  eating  a  piece  of  brown  bread. 

'  He  left  fifty-four  sons,  of  whom  three  only  were  legitimate, 
vir.  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal.  Scipio  divided  the 
kingdom  between  these  three,  and  gave  considerable  posses- 
sions to  the  rest :  but  the  two  last  dying  soon  after,  Micipsa 
became  sole  possessor  of  these  extensive  dominions.  He  harl 
two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and  with  them  he  educated 
in  his  palace  Jugurtha  his  nephew,  Mastanabal's  son,  and  took 

9  Appian,  p.  65.  4  An  seni  gerenda  sit  Resp.  p.  791 

'  Appian  ibid.    Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

*  Ctcero  introduces  Cato,  speaking  as  follows  of  Masinissa*s  vigorous  constitution : 
Arbitror  te  audire,  Scipio,  bosnes  tuus  Masinissa  qu«  faciat  hodie  nonaginta  anoos 
natus ;  cum  ingressus  iter  pedibus  sit,  in  equum  omnino  noo  ascendere ;  cum  equo, 
ex  equo  non  descendere ;  nullo  imbre,  nullo  frigore  adduci,  ut  cmite  operto  sit : 
summam  esse  in  eo  corporis  stccilatem.  Itaque  exequi  omnia  regis  omcia  et  munera. 
DeSemecMe 
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as  much  care  of  him  as  he  did  of  his  own  children.  *  Th^i 
last-mentioDed  prince  possessed  several  eminent  qualities, 
which  gained  him  universal  esteem.  Jugurtha,  who  was  finely 
shaped,  and  very  handsome,  of  the  most  delicate  wit,  and  the 
most  solid  judgment,  did  not  devote  himself,  as  young  men 
commonly  do,  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  He  used  to 
exercise  himself  with  persons  of  his  own  age,  id  running, 
riding,  and  throwing  the  javehn ;  and  though  he  surpassed  all 
his  companions,  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  loved  bim. 
The  chase  was  his  only  delight;  but  it  was  that  of  lions  and 
other  savage  beasts.  To  finish  his  character,  he  excelled  ir 
all  things,  and  spoke  very  little  of  himself :  Plurimum  faoert, 
et  mimiium  ipse  de  ire  hqui. 

Merit  so  conspicuous,  and  so  generally  acknowledged,  began 
to  excite  some  anxiety  in  Micipsa.  He  saw  himself  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  his  children  very  young,  f  He  knew  the 
prodigious  lengths  which  ambition  is  capable  of  going,  when  a 
crown  is  in  view :  and  that  a  man,  with  talents  much  inferior 
to  those  of  Jugurtha,  might  be  dazzled  by  so  glittering  a  temp- 
tation, especially  when  united  with  such  favourable  circum- 
stances. In  order  therefore  to  remove  a  competitor  so  dan- 
gerous with  regard  to  his  children,  he  gave  Jugurtlia  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  he  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans,  who,  at  that  time,  were  besieging  Numantia,  under 
the  conduct  of  Scipio.  Knowing  Jugurtha  was  actuated  by 
the  most  heroic  bravery,  he  flattered  himself,  that  he  probably 
would  rush  upon  danger,  and  lose  his  life.  However,  he  was 
mistaken.  Tliis  young  prince  joined  to  an  undaunted  courage, 
the  utmost  presence  of  mind ;  and,  a  circumstance  very  rarely 
found  in  persons  of  his  age,  he  preserved  a  just  medium 
between  a  timorous  foresight  and  an  impetuous  rashness.]; 
In  this  campaign,  he  won  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
whole  army.  Scipio  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle  widi  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  the  most  advantageous  testimonials 

*  All  this  history  of  Jugurtha  is  extracted  from  Sallust. 

•f  Terrebat  eum  natura  mortalium  avida  imperii,  «t  pmceps  ad  ezplendam  animi 
cupidinero :  praeterea  opportunitas  sua  liberorumque  cetatis,  quae  etiam  mediocres 
^iros  spe  predae  transversos  agit     Sattuai. 

X  Ac  sane,  quod  difficillimum  impriraia  est,  et  prelio  ttrenuus  erat,  et  bonui 
consilfD :  quorum  alteram  ex  prorideatiA  timorem,  alterum  ex  aodaciA  temeritatem 
adferre  plerumque  lolet. 
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of  his  conduct,  after  having  given  him  very  prudent  advice 
with  regard  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue;  for. 
knowing  mankind  so  well,  he,  in  all  probability,  had  discovered 
certain  sparks  of  ambition  in  that  prince,  which  he  feared 
would  one  day  break  out  into  a  flame. 

Micipsa,  pleased  with  the  high  character  that  was  sent  him 
of  his  nephew,  changed  his  behaviour  towards  him,  and  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  win  his  a£feotion  by  kindness.  Accord- 
ingly he  adopted  him ;  and  by  his  will,  made  him  joint-heir 
with  his  two  sons.  When  be  found  bis  end  approaching,  he 
sent  for  all  three,  and  bid  them  draw  near  his  bed,  where,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  court  he  put  Jugurtha  in  mind  of  all  his 
kindness  to  him  ;  conjuring  him,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to 
defend  and  protect,  on  all  occasions,  his  children ;  who,  being 
Defore  related  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  were  now  become 
his  brethren,  by  his  (Micipsa* s)  bounty.  He  told  him,  *  that 
neither  arms  nor  treasure  constitute  the  strength  of  a  kingdom, 
but  friends,  who  are  not  won  by  arms  nor  gold,  but  by  real 
services  and  inviolable  fidelity.  Now  where  (says  he)  can  we 
find  better  friends  than  our  brothers?  And  bow  can  that 
man,  who  becomes  an  enemy  to  his  relations,  repose  any  con- 
fidence in,  or  depend  on,  strangers  ?  He  exhorted  his  sons 
to  pay  the  highest  reverence  to  Juguiiha ;  and  to  dispute  no 
otherwise  with  him,  than  by  their  endeavour  to  equal,  and, 
if  possible,  to  surpass  his  exalted  merit.  He  concluded  with 
entieating  them  to  observe  for  ever  an  inviolable  attachment 
towards  the  Romans;  and  to  consider  them  as  their  benefactor, 
their  patron,  and  master.  A  few  days  after  this,  Micipsa 
expired. 

Jugurtha  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and  began  by  ridding 
himself  of  Hiempsal,  who  had  expressed  himself  to     a.  m. 
him  with  great  freedom,  and  therefore  he  caused   A.%m. 
him  to  be  murdered.     This  bloody  action  proved  but      ^^' 
too  evidently  to  Adherbal  what  he  himself  might  naturally 
fear.     Numidia  is  now  divided,  and  sides  severally     a.  m. 
with  the  two  brothers.     Mighty  armies  are  raised  by    4f  ]^. 
each  party.     Adherbal,  after  losing  the  greatest  part      ^^' 

*  Non  exereitiu,  iieqne  thesauri^  pnesidia  ra^ni  stmt,  verum  amici :  Quos  uoque 
armis  cogere,  neque  auro  parare  queas;  officio  et  fide  pariuotur.  Quia  autem 
amicior  qoim  frater  fratri  ?  aut  quern  alieoum  fidum  invenies,  si  tub  bostis  fuehs  ? 
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of  his  fortresses,  is  vanquished  in  battle,  and  forced  to  make 
Rome  his  asylum.  However,  this  gave  Jugurtha  no  veiy 
great  uneasiness,  as  he  knew  that  money  was  all-powerful  in 
that  city.  He  therefore  sent  deputies  thither,  with  orders  for 
them  to  bribe  the  chief  senators.  In  the  first  audience  to 
which  they  were  introduced,  Adherbal  represented  the  unhappy 
condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  the  injustice  and  barbarity 
of  Jugurtha,  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  loss  of  almost  all 
his  fortresses;  but  the  circumstance  on  which  he  laid  the 
greatest  stress  was,  the  commands  of  his  dying  father,  viz.  to 
put  his  whole  confidence  in  the  Romans  ;  declaring,  that  the 
friendship  of  this  people  would  be  a  stronger  support  both  to 
himself  and  his  kingdom,  than  all  the  troops  and  treasures  in 
the  universe.  His  speech  was  of  a  great  length,  and  ex- 
tremely pathetic.  Jugurtha's  deputies  made  only  the  follow- 
ing answer :  that  Hiempsal  had  been  killed  by  the  Numidians, 
because  of  his  great  cruelty ;  that  Adherbal  was  the  aggressor, 
and  yet,  after  having  been  vanquished,  was  come  to  make 
complaints,  because  he  had  not  committed  all  the  excesses  he 
desired ;  that  their  sovereign  entreated  the  senate  to  form  a 
judgment  of  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in  Africa,  from  that  he 
had  shown  at  Numantia ;  and  to  lay  a  greater  stress  on  his 
actions,  than  on  the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  But  these 
ambassadors  had  secretly  employed  an  eloquence  much  more 
prevalent  than  that  of  words,  which  had  not  proved  inefiectual. 
The  whole  assembly  was  for  Jugurtha,  a  few  senators  excepted, 
who  were  not  so  void  of  honour  as  to  be  corrupted  by  money. 
The  senate  came  to  this  resolution,  that  commissioners  should 
be  sent  from*  Rome,  to  divide  the  provinces  equally  upon  the 
spot  between  the  two  brothers.  The  reader  will  naturally 
suppose,  that  Jugurtha  was  not  sparing  of  his  treasure  on  this 
occasion ;  the  division  was  made  to  his  advantage ;  and  yet  a 
specious  appearance  of  equity  was  preserved. 

This  first  success  of  Jugurtha  augmented  his  courage,  and 
increased  his  boldness.  Accordingly,  he  attacked  his  brother 
by  open  force ;  and  whilst  the  latter  loses  his  time  in  Sjcnding 
deputations  to  the  Romans,  he  storms  several  fortresses,  carries 
on  his  conquests  ;  and,  after  defeating  Adherbal,  besieges  him 
in  Cirtha,  tfie  capital  of  his  kingdom.     During  this  inter\*a) 
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ambassadors  arrived  from  Rome,  with  orders,  in  the  name  of 
the  senate  and  people,  to  the  two  kings,  to  ky  down  their 
arms,  and  cease  all  hostilities.  Jogurtha,  after  protesting  that 
he  would  obey,  with  the  most  profound  reverence  and  submis- 
sion, the  commands  of  the  Roman  people,  added,  that  he  did 
not  believe  it  was  their  intention  to  hinder  him  fiom  defending 
his  own  life  agfunst  the  treacherous  snares  which  his  brother 
had  laid  for  it  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  would 
send  ambassadors  forthwith  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate 
of  his  conduct  By  this  vague  answer  he  eluded  their 
orders,  and  would  not  even  permit  the  deputies  to  wait  upon 
Adherbal. 

Though  the  latter  was  so  closely  blocked  up  in  his  capital, 
he  yet*  found  means  to  send  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Romans  ag^nst  his  brother,  who  had  besieged  him 
five  months,  and  intended  to  take  away  his  life.  Some  senators 
were  of  opitiion,  that  war  ought  to  be  proclaimed  immediately 
against  Jugurtha;  but  still  his  influence  prevailed,  and  the 
Romans  only  ordered  an  embassy  to  be  sent,  composed  of 
senators  of  the  highest  distinction,  among  whom  was  JEmilius 
Scanrus,  a  factious  man,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
nobility,  and  concealed  the  blackest  vices  under  the  specious 
appearance  of  virtue.  Jugurtha  was  terrified  at  first;  but  he 
again  found  an  opportunity  to  elude  their  demands,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  them  back  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Upon 
this,  Adherbal,  who  had  lost  all  hopes,  surrendered  upon 
condition  of  having  his  life  spared ;  nevertheless,  he  was 
immediately  murdered  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians. 

But  though  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  at  Rome  were 
struck  with  horror  at  this  news,  Jugurtha's  money  again 
obtained  him  defenders  in  the  senate.  However,  C.  Memmius, 
the  tribune  of  the  people,  an  active  man,  and  one  who  hated 
the  nobility,  prevailed  with  the  people  not  to  suflfer  so  horrid 

*  He  chote  two  of  tbe  nimblest  of  those  who  had  followed  him  into  Cirtha ;  and 
these,  induced  by  the  great  rewards  he  promised  them,  and  pityins  his  nnhappy 
circnmstances,  undertook  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  night,  to  the 
neighbouring  shore,  and  from  thenoe  to  Rome.  Ex  lis  qui  unft  Cirtam  profugerant, 
duos  mainmc  impigros  delegit:  eos,  multa  pollicendo,  ac  miserando  casum  suum, 
conArmat,  utl  per  hostium  munitiones  noctu  ad  proximum  mare,  dein  Romam 
pergerent.    Saliust. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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a  crime  to  go  unpunished ;  and,  accordingly,  war  being  pro- 
claimed against  Jugurtha,  Calpumius  Bestia,  the  consul,  was 

A.  M.     appointed  to  carry  it  on.*     He  was  endued  with 

A^m.  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were  all  depraved  and 
Ant^ic.  rendered  useless  by  his  avarice.  Scanrus  set  oat 
^^^'  with  him.  They  at  first  took  several  towns;  but 
Jugurtha's  bribes  checked  the  progress  of  these  conquests; 
and  Scaurusf  himself,  who  till  now  had  expressed  the  strongest 
animosity  agiunst  this  prince,  could  not  resist  so  poweifid  an 
attack.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded ;  Jugurtha  feigned 
to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  thirty  elephants,  some  horses, 
with  a  veiy  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  were  delivered  to 
the  qusestor. 

But  now  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  general  at  Rome 
displayed  itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  Memmius  the  tribune 
inflamed  them  by  his  speeches.  He  caused  Cassius,  who  was 
prsBtor,  to  be  appointed  to  attend  Jugurtha ;  and  to  engage 
him  to  come  to  Rome,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Romans,  in 
order  that  an  inquiry  might  be  made  in  his  presence,  who  those 
persons  were  that  had  taken  bribes.  Accordingly,  Jugurtha 
was  Ibrced  to  come  to  Rome.  The  sight  of  him  raised  the 
anger  of  the  people  still  higher ;  but  a  tribune  having  been 
bribed,  he  prolonged  the  session,  and  at  last  dissolved  it  A 
Numidian  prince,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  called  Massiva,  being 
at  that  time  in  the  city,  was  advised  to  solicit  for  Jugurtha's 
kingdom ;  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  latter,  he  caused 
him  to  be  assatfsinatad  in  the  midst  of  Rome.  The  muidoer 
was  seized,  and  delivered  up  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
Jugurtha  was  commanded  to  depart  Italy.  Upon  leaving  the 
city,  he  cast  back  his  eyes  several  times  towaids  it,  and  said, 
*  Rome  would  sell  itself  couid  it  meet  with  a  purchaser ;  and 
were  one  to  be  found,  it  were  inevitably  ruined.'^ 

And  now  the  war  broke  out  anew.  At  first  the  indolence, 
or  perhaps  connivance,  of  Albinus  the  consul,  made  it  go  on 
very  slowly ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  to  hold 

*  Malts  boneque  vU»  aQimi  et  corporis  ennt,  qoas  omnes  avtritU  prepediebat 
4-  Mf^itadine  pccunin  &  bono  honestoque  in  praTara  abstractus  est 
i  Poscquam  RomA  egranos  est,  fertur  sepe  tacitus  ed  respicicns,  poftiemo  dixiase. 
Uibem  Tenalem  et  matnre  perituram,  si  emptorem  inYenerit. 
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die  public  assemblies,*  the  Roman  army,  by  the  unskilfiilness 
pf  his  brother  Aulus,  having  marched  into  adefilq  from  whence 
there  was  no  getting  out,  surrendered  ignominiously  to  the 
enemy,  who  forced  the  Romans  to  submit  to  Uie  ceremony  of 
passing  under  the  ydie,  and  made  them  engage  to  leave 
Numidia  in  ten  days. 

The  reader  will  naturally  imagine  in  what  light  so  shameful 
a  peace,  concluded  without  the  authority  of  the  people,  was 
considered  at  Rome.  They  could  not  flatter  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  being  successful  in  this  war,  till  the  conduct  of  it 
was  given  to  L.  Metellus  the  consul,  f  To  all  the  rest  of  the 
virtues  which  constitute  the  great  captain,  he  added  a  perfect 
disregard  of  wealth ;  a  quality  most  essentially  requisite  against 
such  an  enemy  as  Jugurtha,  who  hitherto  had  always  been 
victorious,  rather  by  money  than  his  sword.  But  the  African 
monarch  found  Metellus  as  invincible  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects.  He  therefore  was  forced  to  venture  his  life,  and 
exert  his  utmost  bravery,  through  the  defect  of  an  expedient 
which  now  began  to  fail  him.  Accordingly,  he  signalized 
himself  in  a  surprising  manner ;  and  showed  in  this  campaign, 
all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  courage,  abilities,  and 
attention  of  an  illustrious  general,  to  whom  despair  adds  new 
vigour,  and  suggests  new  lights :  he  was,  however,  unsuccessful, 
because  opposed  by  a  consul,  ii^o  did  not.  suffer  the  most 
inconsiderable  error  to  escape  him,  nor  ever  let  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy. 

Jugurtha's  greatest  concern  was,  how.  to  secure  himself  from 
traitors.  From  the  time  he  had  been  told  that  Bomiicar,  in 
whom  he  reposed  the  utmost  confidence,  had  a  design  upon 
his  life,  he  enjoyed  no  peace.  He  did  not  believe  himself  safe 
any  where ;  but  all  things,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  the 
citizen  as.  well  as  the  foreigner,  were  suspected  by  him ;  and 
the  blackest  terrors  sat  for  ever,  brooding  over  his  mind.  He 
never  got  a  wink  of  sleep,  except  by  stealth  ;  and  often  changed 
liis  bed  in  a  manner  unbecoming  his  rank.     Starting  sometimes 


*  For  elictiog  magistrates.     Sal. 

f  In  Numidiam  profictJicitur,  mi^n&  spe  civium,  cum  propter  artes  bonas,  turn 
Biaxime  qudd  adversum  diYitias  invictum  animum  gerebat. 
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from  his  slumbers,  he  would  snatch  his  sword,  and  utter  lood 
cries ;  so  strongly  was  he  haunted  by  fear,  which  almost  drove 
him  to  frenzy. 

M anus  was  Metellus's  lieutenant.  His  boundless  ambition 
mduced  him  to  endeavour  to  lessen  hb  general's  character 
secretly  in  the  minds  of  his  soldiers ;  and  becoming  soon  his 
professed  enemy  and  slanderer,  he  at  last,  by  the  most  grovelling 
and  perfidious  arts,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  supplant  Metellus, 
and  get  himself  nominated  in  his  room,  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  *  With  what  strength  of  mind  soever 
Metellus  might  be  endued  on  other  occasions,  he  was  totally 
dejected  by  this  unforeseen  blow,  which  even  forced  tears  from 
his  eyes,  and  compelled  him  to  utter  such  expressions  as  were 
altogether  unworthy  so  great  a  man.  There  was  something 
very  dark  and  vile  in  Marius's  conduct,  that  displays  ambition 
in  its  native  and  genuine  colours,  and  shows  that  it  extinguishes, 
in  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  it,  all  sense  of  honour  and 
integrity.     Metellus,  having  anxiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  a 

j^  ^     man  whose  sight  he  could  not  bear,  arrived  in  Rome, 

jfUvSn.    *"^  ^'^*^  received  there  with  universal  acclamations. 
^*-      A  triumph   was  decreed  him,  and  the  surname  of 
Numidicus  conferred  upon  him. 

I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  reserve  for  the  Roman 
history,  a  particular  account  of  the  events  that  happened  in 
Africa,  under  Metellus  and  Marius,  all  which  are  very  circum- 
stantially described  by  Sallust,  in  his  admirable  history  of 
Jugurtha.     I  therefore* hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  this  war. 

Jugurtha  being  greatly  distressed  in  his  affairs,  had  recourse 
to  Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  This  country  extends  from  Numidia,  as  far  as 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  opposite  to  Spain,  f 
The  Roman  name  was  scarce  known  in  it,  and  the  people  were 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Jugurtha  insinuated  to 
his  father-in-law,  that  should  he  suffer  Numidia  to  be  con- 
quered, his  kingdom  would  doubtless  be  involved  in  its  ruin; 
especially  as  the  Romans,  who  were  sworn  enemies  to  mo- 

•  Quibui  rebus  supra  bonom  stque  honestum  perculsus,  neque  Ucrymas  tenere, 
neque  moderari  linguam :  vir  egregius  in  a] lis  artibos,  nimis  moltiter  cgritudinem  pali 
f  Now  coroprehandiDg  Fez,  Morocco,  &c. 
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narchy,  seemed  to  have  vowed  the  destnictioo  of  all  the  thrones 
in  the  universe.  He,  therefore,  prevailed  with  Bocchus  to 
enter  into  a  leagae  with  him;  and  accordingly  received,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  very  considerable  succours  from  that  king. 

This  confederacy,  which  was  cemented  on  either  side  by  no 
other  tie  than  that  of  interest,  had  never  been  strong;  and  a 
last  defeat  which  Jugurtha  met  with,  broke  at  once  all  the 
bands  of  it  Bocchus  now  meditated  the  dark  design  of  deli- 
vering up  his  son-in-law  to  the  Romans.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  desired  Marius  to  send  him  a  trusty  person.  Sylla,  who 
was  an  officer  of  uncommon  merit,  and  served  under  him 
as  quaestor,  was  thought  every  way  qualified  for  this  negotia- 
tion. He  was  not  afraid  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
barbarian  king;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  his  court.  Being 
arrived,  Bocchus,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  did  not 
pride  himself  on  sincerity,  and  was  for  ever  projecting  new 
designs,  debated  within  himself,  whether  it  would  not  be  his 
interest  to  deliver  up  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  long  time 
fluctuating  in  this  uncertainty,  and  conflicting  with  a  contra- 
riety of  sentiments:  and  the  sudden  changes  which  displayed 
themselves  in  his  countenance,  in  his  air,  and  in  his  whole 
person,  showed  evidently  how  strongly  his  mind  was  affected. 
At  length,  returning  to  his  first  design,  he  made  his  terms  with 
Sylla,  and  delivered  up  Jugurtha  into  his  hands,  who  was  sent 
immediately  to  Marius. 

*  Sylla,  says  Plutarch,*  acted,  on  this  occasion,  like  a  young 
man  fired  with  a  strong  thirst  of  glory,  the  sweets  of  which  he 
had  just  begun  to  taste.  Instead  of  ascribing  to  the  general 
under  whom  he  fought  all  the  honour  of  this  event,  as  his 
duty  required,  and  which  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  maxim,  he 
reserved  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  himself,  and  had  a  ring  made, 
which  he  always  wore,  wherein  he  was  represented  receiving 
Jugurtha  from  the  hands  of  Bocchus;  and  this  ring  he  used 
ever  after  as  his  signet  But  Marius  was  so  highly  exaspe- 
rated at  this  kind  of  insult,  that  he  could  never  forgive  him;  and 
this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  implacable  hatred  between 


•  Flat,  im  wH. 

*  0S«i  »Mf  fAiriftHf  4g«v  Ulm  Ytyt¥ft*9Ht  <fo  htyM  fiw^im  W  wMxiiffuu    Pint. 
Prttcepi,  reip.  gtrtmd.  p.  806. 
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these  two  Romans,  which  afterwards  broke  oat  with  so  much 
fary,  and  cost  the  republic  so  much  blood. 

^  Marius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  eithibithig  such  a  spec- 
X.  M.      tacle  to  the  Romans,  as  they  could  scarce  bdieve 

jLRmu    ^®y  ^^»  when  it  passed  before  their  eyes;  I  mean, 

An?.^.c.  Jugurtha  in  chains;  that  so  formidable  an  enemy, 
^^  during  whose  life  they  had  not  dared  to  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  war; 
so  well  was  his  courage  sustained  by  stratagem  and  artifice,  and 
his  genius  so  fruitful  in  finding  new  expedients,  even  when  his 
afiairs  were  most  desperate.  We  are  told,  that  Jugurtha  mi 
distracted,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  triumph;  that  after  the 
ceremony  was  ended,  he  was  thrown  into  prison;  and  that  the 
lictors  were  so  eager  to  seize  his  robe,  that  they  rent  it  ia 
several  pieces,  and  tore  away  the  tips  of  bis  ears,  to  get  the 
rich  jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  this  condition 
he  was  cast,  quite  naked,  and  in  the  utmost  terrors,  into  a  deep 
dungeon,  where  he  spent  six  days  in  struggling  with  hanger 
and  the  fear  of  death,  retaining  a  strong  desire  of  life  to  his 
last  gasp;  an  end,  continues  Plutarch,  wortiiy  of  his  wicked 
deeds,  Jugurtha  having  been  always  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest 
crimes  might  be  committed  to  satiate  his  ambition;  ingrati- 
tude, perfidy,  black  treachery,  and  inhuman  barbarity. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  reflected  so  much  honour  on 
polite  literature  and  the  sciences,  that  I  could  not,  without 
impropriety,  omit  him  in  the  history  of  the  family  of  Masinissa, 
to  whom  his  father,  who  also  was  named  Juba,  was  great  grand- 
son, and  grandson  of  Gulussa.  The  elder  Juba  signalized 
himself  in  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  his  invio* 
A.  M.     Isible  attachment  to  the   party  of  the   latter.    He 

jL^Sm.  ^^'^^  himself  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  which 
^^  his  forces  and  those  of  Scipio  were  entirdy  defeated. 
Juba,  his  son,  then  a  child,  was  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  his 
triumph.  It  appears  from  history,  that  a  noble  education  was 
bestowed  upon  Juba  in  Rome,  where  he  imbibed  such  a  variety 
of  knowledge,  as  afterwards  equalled  him  to  the  most  learned 

*  PIvU  til  viV.  Mmrii, 
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among  the  Grecians.     He  did  not  leave  that  city  till  he  went 
to  take  possession  of  his  &ther*s  dominions.  Augostus     x.  m. 
restored  them  to  him,  when,  by  the  death  of  Mark    AfSL. 
Antony,  the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  absolutely  ab^jJc 
at  his  disposal.    Juba,  by  the  lenity  of  his  govern-       ^' 
ment,  gained  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects;  who,  oat  of  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  felicity  they  had  enjoyed  daring  his  reign, 
ranked  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods.    Paasanias  speaks  of 
a  statue  which  the  Athenians  erected  in  his  honour.     It  was, 
indeed  just,  that  a  city,  which  had  been  consecrated  in  all  ages 
to  the  Muses,  should  give  public  testimonies  of  its  esteem  for 
a   king  who  made  so  bright  a  figure  among  the  learned. 
*  Suidas  ascribes  several  works  to  this  prince,  of  which  only 
the  fragments  are  now  extant.     He  had  written  the  history  of 
Arabia;  the  antiquities  of  Assyria,  and  those  of  the  Romans; 
the  history  of  theatres,  of  painting  and  painters;  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  different  animals,  of  grammar,  and  similar 
subjects;  a  catalogue  of  all  which  is  given  in  Abb^  Sevin's 
short  dissertation  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  younger  Juba,  f 
whence  I  have  extracted  these  few  particulars. 

•  In  voce  *tiCmt. 

t  Vol.  IV.  of  tae  Mmmn  ^Mt  ismtim^  ^Beilet  Utkn^  p.  46/ 
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CHAPTER  I.  • 

THE  PIEST  BMPIRB  OF  THB  ASSYRIANS. 


Sbct.  I.    Duration  of  that  Eiipirb. 

The  Assyrian  empire  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  its  duration,  two 
opinions  have  chiefly  prevailed.  Some  authors,  as  Ctesias, 
whose  opinion  is  followed  by  Justin,  give  it  a  duration  of 
thirteen  hundred  years :  others  reduce  it  to  five  hundred  and 
twenty,  of  which  number  is  Herodotus.  The  diminution,  or 
probably  the  interruption  of  power,  which  happened  in  this 
vast  empire,  might  possibly  give  occasion  to  this  difference  of 
opinions,  and  may  perhaps  serve  in  some  measure  to  recon- 
cile them. 

The  history  of  those  early  times  is  so  obscure,  the  monu- 
ments which  convey  it  down  to  us  so  contrary  to  each  other, 
and  the  systems  of  the  *  modems  upon  that  matter  so  diflferent, 

•  Hicy  thai  trt  carious  to  make  deeper  researches  bto  this  matter,  may  read  the 
dissertations  of  AbM  Banier  and  M.  Fraret  opon  the  Assyrian  empire,  ia  the 
Memoirt  of  the  Jcmdemw  of  Belin  Leiireaf  for  the  first,  see  tome  3,  and  for  Ihe 
other,  tome  5;  as  also  what  Father  Toornemine  has  inittea  apea  thb  snhiect  in  his 
vdition  of  Menochios. 
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that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  c^inion  about  it,  as  certain 
and  incontestable.  But  where  certainty  is  not  to  be  had,  I 
suppose  a  reasonable  person  will  be  satisfied  with  probability; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  can  hardly  be  deceived,  if  he  makes 
the  Assyrian  empire  equal  in  antiquity  with  the  city  of  Babylon, 
its  capital.  Now  we  learn  from  the  holy  Scripture,  that  this 
was  built  by  Nimrod,  who  certainly  was  a  great  conqueror,  and 
in  all  probability  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  all  those  who 
have  ever  aspired  after  that  denomination. 

*  The  Babylonians,  as  Callisthenes,  a  philosopher  in 
Alexander's  retinue,  wrote  to  Aristotle,  reckoned  themselves 
to  be  at  least  <^  1903  years'  standing,  when  that  prince  entered 
triumphant  into  Babylon ;  which  makes  their  origin  reach  back 
to  the  year  of  theworid  1771,  that  is  to  say,  115  years  after 
the  deluge.  This  computation  comes  within  a  few  years  of 
the  time  in  which  we  suppose  Nimrod  to  have  founded  that 
city.  Indeed,  this  testimony  of  Callisthenes,  as  it  does  not 
agree  with  any  other  accounts  of  that  empire,  is  not  esteemed 
authentic  by  the  learned ;  but  the  conformity  we  find  between 
it  and  the  holy  Scriptures  should  make  us  regard  it 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  think  we  may  allow  Nimrod  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  subsisted 
with  more  or  less  extent  and  glory  upwards  of  *  1450  years, 
from  the  time  of  Nimrod  to  that  of  Sardaniqpalus,  the  last 
king,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  1800  to  the 
year  3257. 

Nimrod.    He   is   the  same  with  f  Belus,  who    Nimiod. 
was  afiorwaids  worshipped   as  a  god   under  that  ^^^  |^' 
appellation.  *'^' 

He  was  the  son  of  Chus,  grandson  of  Ham,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Noah.  He  was,  says  the  Scripture,  '  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.'^  In  applying  himself  to  this  laborious  and 
dangerous  exercise,  he  luid  two  things  in  view ;  the  first  was, 
to  gain  the  people's  affection  by  delivering  them  from  the  fury 

•  Forpbyr.  apod  Simpltc  in  1.  ii.  de  etdo.  ^  Gen.  x.  9. 

*  Hera  I  depart  from  the  opinion  of  Archbiihop  Uther,  my  ordinaiy  pndt,  with 
respect  to  the  dnration  of  the  Aisyrian  empire,  which  he  rappoaee,  witti  HerodotnSy  ^ 
to  nare  lasted  hot  590  years;  hut  the  time  when  Nimrod  lited  and  Saidaoapalus 

died  I  take  from  him. 

t  Belus  or  Baal  signifies  Lord. 
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and  dread  of  wild  beasts;  the  Deztims,  to  tiain  up  numbenoT 
young  people  by  this  exercise  of  hunting  to  endure  labour  and 
hardshipt  to.fonn  them  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  inure  them  to  a 
kind  of  discipline  and  obedience;,  that  at  a  proper  time,  after 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  his  orderB  and  seaaoned  in  anus, 
he  might  make  use  of  them  for  other  purposes  more  smous 
than  hunting. 

In  ancient  history  we  find  some  footsteps  remaining  of  this 
artifice  of  Nimrod,  whom  the  writerB  have  confounded  widi 
Ninus,  his  son:  for  ^  Diodoms  has  these  words:  *  Ninus,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  history,  per- 
formed great  actions.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  disposition, 
and  ambitious  of  the  gkity  that  results  from  valour,  he  aimed 
a  considerable  number  of  young  men,  that  were  brave  and 
vigorous  like  himself;  trained  them  up  a  long  time  in  labo- 
rious exercises  and  hardships,  and  by  that  means  accustomed 
them  to  bear  the  fotigues  of  war  patiently^  and  to  foce  dangers 
with  courage  and  intrepidity.' 

^  MThat  the  eame  author  adds,  that  Ninus  enterea  into  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  joined  forces  with 
him,  is  a  piece  of  ancient  trsdition,  which  informs  us,  that  the 
sons  of  Chns,  and  by  conaequence,  the  brothers  of  Nimrod,  all 
settled  themselves  in  Arabia,  along  the  Persian  gulf,  fiom 
Havilah  to  the  Ocean ;  and  lived  near  enou^  to  their  brother 
to  lend  him  succours,  or  to  receive  them  from  him.  And  what 
the  same  historian  further  says  of  Ninus,  that  he  was  the  first 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  agrees  exactly  with  what  the  Scripture 
says  of  Nimrod,  *  that  he  b^gaa  to  be  mif^ty  upon  the  earthV 
that  is,  he  procured  himself  settlements,  built  cities,  subdued 
his  neighbours,  united  diffiurent  people  under  one  and  the  same 
authority,  by  the  band  of  the  same  polity  and  the  same  laws, 
and  formed  them  into  one  state;  which,  for  those eariy  times, 
was  of  a  considemUe  extent,  thon^  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Euphmtes  and  Tigris ;  and  whidi,  in  succeeding  ages,  made 
new  acquisitions  by  d^;rees,  and  at  length  extended  its  con- 
quests very  &r. 

*  *  The  capital  city  of  his  kingdom,'  says  the  Scripture, 
«  was  Babylon.'    Most  of  the  profane  historians  ascribe  the 

c  Ub.  ii.  p.  99.  '  Ibid.  e  Gen.  x.  10. 
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founding  of  Bafafylon  to  *  Semifamis,  others  to  Bdas.  It  is 
evident,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  aie  mistaken,  if  they 
speak  of  the  first  founder  of  that  city ;  for  it  owes  its  begin* 
ning  neither  to  Seminunis  nor  to  Nimrod,  but  to  the  foolish 
vanity  of  those  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture, '  who  desired 
to  bidld  a  tower  and  a  city,  that  should  render  their  memory 
immortaL 

s  Josephus  rriates,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  Sibyl,  (who  must 
have  been  very  ancient,  and  whose  fictfons  cannot  be  imputed 
to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  any  Christians,)  that  the  gods  threw 
down  the  tower  by  an  impetuous  wind,  or  a  violent  hurricane. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  Nimrod's  temerity  must  have  been  still 
greater,  to  rebnfld  a  city  and  a  tower  which  God  himself  had 
overthrown  with  such  marks  of  his  displeasure.  But  the  Scrips 
ture  says  no  such  thing;  and  it  is  very  probable,  the  building 
remained  in  the  condition  it  was,  when  God  put  an  end  to  the 
work  by  the  confusion  of  languages ;  and  that  the  tower  oonse- 
cmted  to  Belus,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus,  ^  was  this 
very  tower,  which  the  sons  of  men  pretended  to  raise  to  the 
clouds. 

It  is  further  probable,  that  this  ridiculous  design  having  been 
defeated  by  such  an  astonidiing  prodigy,  as  none  could  be  the 
author  of  but  God  himself,  every  body  abandoned  the  place, 
which  had  given  Him  offence;  and  that  Nimrod  was  the  first 
who  encompassed  it  afterwards  with  walls,  settled  therein  his 
friends  and  confederates^  and  subdued  those  that  lived  round 
about  it,  beginning  his  empire  in  that  place,  but  not  confining 
it  to  so  narrow  a  compass :  FuU  principiwn  regni  (ym  Baby- 
Ian.  The  other  cities,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  in  the 
same  place,  were  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  which  was  certainly  the 
province  of  which  Babylon  became  the  metropolis.    . 

From  this  country  he  went  into  that  which  has  the  name  of 
Assyria,  and  there  built  Nineveh:  '  De  ierr4  illd  egresatu  est 
Assur^  ei  (BdificavU  Nineven.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  many 
learned  men  understand  the  word  Assur,  loddng  upon  it  as 
the  name  of  a  province,  and  not  of  the  first  man  who  possessed 

f  Gen.  xi.  4.        c  HiH.  Jud,  I.  i.  c.  4.      ^  Lib.  i.  c.  181.        *  Gen.  x.  11. 
*  Semiramis  earn  coadidomt,  vel,  ut  pterique  tradidera,  Belus,  cuius  regia  osteii* 
dilur.    Q.Curt.  1.  V.  c.  1. 
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it,  as  if  it  were,  egrei$U9  e$t  in  Auur^  in  Auyriam.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  construction,  for  many  reasons 
not  necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  place.  The  country  of 
Assyria  is  described,  in  one  of  the  prophets,  "^  by  the  particular 
character  of  being  the  land  of  Nimrod :  Ei  pmcent  terram 
A99UT  in  gladiOf  et  terram  Nimrod  in  lanoeii  ejut ;  et  libera- 
bit  ab  Aeaury  chm  venerit  in  terram  noetram.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Assur  the  son  of  Shem,  who,  without  doubt*  had 
settled  himself  and  fiimily  there,  and  was  probably  driven  out, 
or  brought  under  subjection,  by  the  usurper  Nimrod. 

This  conqueror  having  possessed  himsdf  of  the  provinces  of 
Assur, '  did  not  ravage  them  like  a  tyrant,  but  filled  them  with 
cities,  and  made  himself  as  much  beloved  by  his  new  subjects 
as  he  was  by  his  old  ones ;  so  that  the  historians,  ^  who  have 
not  examined  into  the  bottom  of  this  affiur,  have  thought  that 
he  made  use  of  the  Assjrrians  to  conquer  the  Babylonians. 
Among  other  cities,  he  built  one  more  large  and  magnificent 
than  the  rest,  indiich  he  called  Nineveh,  firom  the  name  of  his 
son  Ninus,  in  order  to  immortalize  his  memory.  The  son,  io 
his  turn,  out  of  veneration  for  his  father,  was  willing  that  they 
who  had  served  him  as  their  king  should  adore  him  as  their 
god,  and  induce  other  nations  to  render  him  the  same  worship. 
For  it  appears  evident,  that  Nimrod  is  the  &mous  Belus  c(  the 
Babylonians,  the  first  king  whom  the  people  deified  for  his 
great  actions,  and  who  showed  others  the  way  to  that  sort  of 
immortality  which  human  acquirements  are  supposed  capable 
of  bestowing. 

I  intend  to  speak  of  the  mighty  strength  and  greatness  of 
the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  under  the  kings  to  whom 
their  building  is  ascribed  by  probne  authors,  because  the  Scrip- 
ture says  little  or  nothing  on  that  subject  This  silence  of 
Scripture,  so  little  satisfiictory  to  our  curiosity,  may  become 
an  instructive  lesson  to  our  piety.  The  holy  penman  has 
placed  Nimrod  and  Abraham,  as  it  were,  in  one  view  before  us; 
and  seems  to  have  put  them  so  near  together  on  purpose,  that 
we  should  see  an  example  in  the  former  of  what  is  admired 
and  coveted  by  men,  and  in  the  latter  of  what  is  acceptable  and 

^  Ific.  V.  6.  i  Gen.  z  11, 19  -  Diod.L  \l  p.  90 
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well-pleasing  to  Grod.  *  These  two  persons,  so  unlike  one 
another,  are  the  first  two  and  chief  citizens  of  two  different 
cities,  built  on  different  motives,  and  with  difierent  principles; 
the  one,  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  temporal  advantages,  aurried 
even  to  the  contemning  of  the  Deity ;  the  other,  the  love  of 
Grod,  even  to  the  contemning  of  one's  self. 

NiNus.     I  have  already  observed,  that  most  of  the  profane 
authors  look  upon  him  as  the  first  founder  of  the  Assy- 
rian  empire,  and  for  that  reason  ascribe  to  him  a  great 
part  of  his  father  Nimrod*s  or  Belus's  actions. 

**  Having  a  design  to  enlarge  his  conquests,  the  first  thing  be 
did  was  to  prepare  troof^s  and  officers  capable  of  promoting  his 
designs.  And  having  received  powerful  succours  from  the 
Arabians  his  neighbours,  he  took  the  field,  and  in  the  space  of 
seventeen  years  conquered  a  vast  extent  of  country,  from 
Egypt  as  ikr  as  India  and  Bactriana,  which  he  did  not  then 
venture  to  attack. 

At  his  return,  before  he  entered  upon  any  new  conquests* 
he  conceived  the  design  of  immortalizing  his  name  by  the 
building  of  a  city  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  power ;  he 
called  it  Nineveh,  and  built  it  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
f  Tigris.  Possibly  he  did  no  more  than  finish  the  work  his 
father  had  begun.  His  design,  says  Diodorus,  was  to  make 
Nineveh  the  largest  and  noblest  city  in  the  world,  and  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  those  that  came  after  him  ever  to  build  or 
hope  to  build  such  another.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  view; 
for  never  did  any  city  come  up  to  the  greatness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  this :  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  (or  eighteen 
miles  three  quarters)  in  length,  and  ninety  stadia  (or  eleven 
miles  and  one  quarter)  in  breadth  ;  and  consequently  was  an 
oblong  square.  Its  circumference  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty  stadia,  or  sixty  miles.  For  this  reason  we  find  it  said 
in  the  prophet  Jonah,  ®  '  That  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great 
city,  of  three  days'  journey ;'  which  is  to  be  understood  of  the 

n  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  90— d5  <*  Jon.  iii.  3. 

*  Fecerant  civitates  diias  amorefi  dao :  terreiuun  scilicet  amor  sui  luque  ad  con- 
tenptum  Dei ;  coalertem  rerd  amor  Dei  uique  ad  oontemptam  soi.  S.  Aug.  de  dp, 
Dei,  1.  xiT.  c.  28. 

f  Diodorus  sap  it  was  on  the  bank  of  the  EuphraCca,  and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  was 
Bo^  in  many  places ;  but  he  is  nustakea. 
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whole  circoit,  or  compass  of  the  city.*  The  walls  of  it  were  a 
hundred  fi^t  high»  and  of  te  considerable  a  thickness,  that 
three  chariots  mig^t  go  abreast  open  them  with  ease.  They 
were  fortified,  and  adorned  with  fifteen  hundred  towen  two 
hundred  feet  hig^. 

After  he  had  finished  this  prodigious  work,  he  resumed  his 
expedition  against  the  Bactriaaa.  His  army,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Ctesias,  consisted  (^seventeen  hundred  thousand  foot, 
two  hundred  thousand  horse,  and  about  sixteen  thojosand  cha- 
riots armed  with  scythes.  Diodorus  adds,  that  this  ought  not  to 
appear  incredible,  since,  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  armies 
of  Dariusand  Xerxes,  thecity  of  Syracuse  alone,  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  fumidied  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  besides  four  hundred 
vessels  well  equipped  and  provided.  And  a  little  before  Hanni- 
bal's  time,  Italy,  including  the  citizens  and  aUies»was  able  to  send 
into  the  field  near  a  million  of  men.  Ninus  made  himself  master 
of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  Bactria, 
the  capital  of  the  country.  Here  he  would  {Mobably  have  seen 
all  his  attempts  miscarry,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diligence  and 
assistance  of  Semimmis,  wife  to  one  of  his  chief  officers^  a 
woman  of  an  uncommon  courage,  and  peculiarly  exenq^t  fioom 
the  wedcness  of  her  sex.  She  was  bom  at  Ascalon,  a  city  of 
Syria.  I  think  it  needless  to  recite  the  account  Diodorus  gives 
of  her  birth,  and  of  the  miraculous  manner  of  her  being  nursed 
and  brought  up  by  pigeons,  since  that  histcman  himself  lodes 
upon  it  only  as  a  febulous  story.  It  was  Semiramis  that 
directed  Ninus  how  to  attack  the  citadel,  and  by  her  means  he 
took  it,  and  thus  became  master  of  the  city,  in  which  he  found 
an  immense  treasure*  The  husband  of  Semiramis  having 
killed  himself,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  king's  threats  and 
indignation,  who  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  his  wife, 
Ninus  married  her. 

After  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  had  a  son  by  her,  whom  he 
called  Ninyas.  Not  long  after  this  he  died,  and  left  the  queen 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.     She,   in  honour  of  his 


*  It  b  hard  to  beliefe  thii  Diodorat  does  noinetk  of  the  meImI  of  Nineveh  with 
Home  exaggeration ;  tlierefore  some  learned  men  nave  reduced  the  stadimn  to  little 
more  than  one  half,  and  reckon  fifteen  of  them  to  the  Romaa  mile  iasind  of  eight, 
the  usual  computation. 
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memory,  erected  a  magnificent  monument,  which  remained  a 
long  time  after  the  ruin  of  Nineveh. 

'  I  find  no  appearance  of  truth  in  what  some  authors  relate 
concerning  the  manner  of  Semiiamis's  coming  to  the  throne. 
According  to  them,  having  secured  the  chief  men  of  the  state, 
and  attached  them  to  her  interest  by  her  bene&ctions  and  pro- 
mises, she  solicited  the  king  with  great  importunity  to  put  the 
sovereign  power  into  her  hands  for  the  space  of  five  days.  He 
yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  commanded  to  obey  Semiramis.  These  orders  were 
•executed  but  too  exactly  for  the  uafortunate  Ninus,  who  was 
put  to  death,  eith^  immediately  or  after  some  yean'  imprison- 
ment. 

Semibaicm.  ^  This  princess  applied  all  her  thoughts  to  im- 
mortalize her  name,  and  to  cover  the  meanness  of  her  ^  .  . 
extraction  by  the  greatness  of  her  enterprises.  She 
proposed  to  herself  to  surpass  ail  her  predecessors  in  magnifi- 
cence, and  to  that  end  she  undertook  the  *  building  of  the  mighty 
Babylon,  in  which  work  sbfe  employed  two  millions  of  men, 
which  were  collected  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  her  vast  empire. 
Some  of  her  successors  endeavoured  to  adorn  that  city  with  new 
wmrks  and  embellishments.  I  shall  here  speak  of  them  all 
together,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  clear  and  distincrt 
ideaof  that  stupendous  city. 

The  principal  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so  fiunous,  are 
the  walls  of  the  city ;  the  quays  and  the  bridge ;  the  lake, 
banks,  and  canals,  made  for  the  draining  of  the  river ;  the 
palaces,  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus ;  works  of 
such  a  surprising  magnificence,  as  is  scarce  to  be  compre- 
hended. Dr.  Prideaux  having  treated  this  subject  with  great 
extent  and  learning,  I  have  only  to  copy»  or  rather  abridge 
him. 

I.  The  fVaUi.-^^  Bab^oA  stood  on  a  large  plain,  in  a  very 
fat  and  rich  soil.    The  walls  were  every  way  prodigious.    The} 

9  Hat.  m  Mor.  p.  763.  %  Diod.  1.  U.  p.  95. 

r  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  178,  180.    Diod.  1.  u.  p.  95, 96.    Q.  Curt.  1.  v.  c.l. 

*  We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  we  find  the  founding  of  a  city  ascribed  to  different 
penons.  It  is  commoo,  even  amdng  the  profane  writers,  to  say,  Such  a  prince 
built  such  a  city,  whether  he  was  the  person  that  first  fimndcid  it,  or  that  only  embel- 
lished or  enlarged  it. 
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were  in  thickness  eighty-seven  feet,  in  height  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  in  compass  four  hundred  and  eighty  furiongs, 
which  make  sixty  of  our  miles.  These  walls  were  drawn  round 
the  city  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square,  each  side  of  which  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,*  or  fifteen  miles,  in  length, 
and  all  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  a 
glutinous  slime  arising  out  of  the  earth  in  that  country,  whidi 
binds  much  stronger  and  firmer  than  mortar,  and  soon  gioi^ 
much  harder  than  the  bricks  or  stones  themselves  which  it 
cements  together. 

These  walk  were  surrounded  on  the  outride  with  a  vast  ditch, 
ftdl  of  water,  and  lined  with  bricks  on  both  sides.  The  earth 
that  was  dug  out  of  it  made  the  bricks  wherewith  the  walls 
were  built;  and  therefore,  from  the  vast  height  and  breadth  of 
the  walls  may  be  inferred  the  greatness  of  the  ditch. 

In  every  side  of  this  great  square  were  twenty-five  gates, 
that  is,  a  hundred  in  all,  which  were  all  made  of  solid  brass ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  wh^n  God  promises  to  Cyrus  the  conquest 
of  Babylon,  he  tells  him, '  that  he  would  break  in  pieces  before 
him  the  gates  of  brass.  Between  every  two  of  these  gates  wete 
three  towers,  and  four  more  at  the  fi>ur  comers  of  this  great 
square,  and  three  between  each  of  these  comers  and  the  next 
gate  on  either  side;  every  one  of  these  towers  was  ten  feet 
higher  than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  <mly  of 
those  parts  of  the  wall  where  there  was  need  of  towers. 

From  the  twenty-five  gates  in  each  side  of  this  great  square 
went  twenty-five  streets,  in  straight  lines  to  the  gates,  which 
were  directly  over-against  them,  in  the  opposite  side ;  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  streets  was  fifty,  each  fifteen  miles 
long,  whereof  twenty-five  went  one  way,  and  twenty-five  the 
other,  directly  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  And  besides 
these,  there  were  also  four  half  streets,  which  had  houses  only 
on  one  side,  and  the  wall  on  the  other;  these  went  round  the 
four  sides  of  the  city  next  the  walls,  and  were  eadi  of  them 
two  hundred  feet  broad ;  the  rest  were  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty.    By  these  streets  thus  crossing  each  other,  the  whole 

•  Isa.  xlv.  2. 

*  I  relate  things  as  I  find  them  in  the  ancient  aiuthon,  which  Dean  Pndeanz  has 
also  done ;  but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  great  abatements  are  to  be  made  in  what 
they  say  as  to  the  immense  aitent  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
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City  was  cut  out  iuto  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  squares,  each 
of  which  was  four  furlongs  and  a  half  on  every  side,  that  is, 
two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  *  Round  these 
squares,  on  every  side  towards  the  street,  stood  the  houses 
(which  were  not  contiguous,  but  had  void  spaces  between 
them,)  all  built  three  or  four  stories  hi^,  and  beautified  with 
all  manner  of  ornaments  towards  the  streets.  The  space 
within  in  the  middle  of  each  square,  was  likewise  all  void 
ground,  employed  for  yards,  gardens,  and  other  such  uses ;  so 
that  Babylon  was  greater  in  appearance  than  reality,  near  one 
half  of  the  city  being  taken  up  in  gardens  and  other  cultivated 
lands,  as  we  are  told  by  Q.  Curtius. 

II.  The  Quays  and  Bridge. — ^^A  branch  of  the  river 
Euphrates  ran  quite  cross  the  city,  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side ;  on  each  side  of  the  river  was  a  quay,  and  a  high  wall 
built  of  brick  and  bitumen,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  walls 
that  went  round  tlie  city.  In  these  walls,  over-against  every 
street  that  led  to  the  river,  were  gates  of  brass,  and  from  them 
descents  by  steps  to  the  riVer,  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  used  to  pass  over  from  one  side  to  the  other 
in  boats,  having  no  other  way  of  crossing  the  river  before  the 
building  of  the  bridge.  The  brazen  gates  were  always  open  in 
the  daytime,  and  shut  in  the  night. 

The  bridge  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  buildings, 
either  in  beauty  or  magnificence ;  it  was  a  *  furlong  in  length, 
and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  built  with  wonderful  art,  to  supply 
'the  defect  of  a  foundation  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was 
all  sandy.  The  arches  were  made  of  huge  stones,  fastened 
together  with  chains  of  iron  and  melted  lead.  Before  they 
began  to  build  the  bridge,  they  turned  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  laid  its  channel  dry,  having  another  view  in  so  doing, 
besides  that  of  laying  the  foundations  more  commodiously,  as 
I  shall  explain  hereafter.  And  as  every  thing  was  prepared 
beforehand,  both  the  bridge  and  the  quays,  which  I  have  already 
described,  were  built  in  that  interval. 

III.  The  Lake,  Ditches^  and  CanaU,  made  far  the  draining 

«  QuiLt.  Curt.  1.  V.  c.  1.        «  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  180  tnd  186.     Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  96. 
*  Dtodoms  says,  this  bridge  was  five  furlongs  in  length,  which  can  hardly  be  true, 
since  the  Euphrates  was  but  one  furlong  broad.     Strab.  1.  ivi.  p  738. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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of  the  River. — ^These  worits,  objects  of  admiralion  fiir  the 
skilfol  in  all  a^,  were  still  more  useful  thaa  magnHJoent 
*  In  the  beginning  of  the  sanuner,  q&  the  sua's  melting  the 
snow  on  the  mountains  of  Anneius»  there  arises  a  vast  inciease 
of  waters^  which,  running  into  the  Euphniles  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  makes  it  oveiflow  its  banks*  and 
occasion  such  another  inundation  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt 
'To  prevent  the  damage  which  both  the  city  and  country 
received  from  these  inundattona,  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
above  the  town  two  artificial  canals  were  cut,  which  turned  the 
course  of  these  waters  into  the  Tigris,  before  they  reached 
Babylon.  *And  to  secure  the  country  yet  more  from  the 
danger  of  inundations,  and  to  keep  the  river  within  its  channel, 
they  raised  prodigious  banks  on  bodi  sides  the  river,  built  with 
brick  cemented  with  bitumen,  which  began  ai  the  head  of  the 
artificial  canals,  and  extended  below  the  city. 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  these  works,  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  river,  for  which  purpose,  to  the  west  of 
Babylon,  was  dug  a  ppodigiaus  artificial  lake,  *  forty  miles 
square,  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  compass,  and  thirty-five  feet 
deep,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  seventy-five,  according  to 
Megasthenes.  Into  this  lake  was  the  whole  river  turned,  by 
an  artificial  canal  cut  from  the  west  side  of  it,  till  the  whcde 
work  was  finished,  when  it  was  made  to  flow  in  its  former 
channel.  But  that  the  Euphrates,  in  the  time  of  its  increase, 
might  not  overflow  the  city,  through  the  gates  on  its  sides,  this 
lake,  with  the  canal  from  the  river,  was  still  pveserved.  The 
water  received  into  the  lake  at  the  time  of  these  overflowings 
was  kept  there  all  the  year,  as  in  a  common  reservoir,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  to  be  let  out  by  sluices,  at  convenient 
times  for  the  watering  of  the  lands  below  it  The  lake,  there- 
fore, was  equally  useful  in  defending  the  country  from  inunda- 
tions, and  making  it  fertile.  I  relate  the  wonders  of  Babylon 
as  they  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancients ;  but  there 

«  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  740.    Plin.  K  ▼.  c.  36. 

f  Abyd.  ap.  Eus.  Frap.  Evang,  I.  ix.  •  Abyd.  ib.  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  195. 

*  The  antnor  fbilows  Herodotiu,  who.  maliefl  it  four  boodred  and  twenty  fiulongs, 
or  ftfty-two  milea  square ;  but  I  choose  to  follow  Peaa  Prideaux,  who  prefers  tho 
account  of  Megaatheoes. 
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are  some  of  them  which  are  scarce  to  be  comprehended  or 
believed,  of  which  namber  is  the  vast  extent  (^  the  kke  which 
I  have  just  described. 

BerosQs,  Megastbenes,  and  Abydenus,  quoted  by  Josephns 
and  Ensebias,  make  Nebuchadnezzar  the  author  of  most  of 
these  works ;  but  Herodotus  ascribes  the  bridge,  the  two  quays 
of  the  river,  and  the  lake,  to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-htw  of 
that  monaich.  Perhaps  Nitoeris  might  finish  wliat  her  fether 
left  imperfect  at  his  death,  on  which  account  that  histovian 
might  give  her  the  honour  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

IV.  The  Palaemt  and  Hanging  Gardens. — ^  At  the  two  ends 
of  the  bridge  were  two  palaces,  which  had  a  communication 
with  each  other  by  a  vault,  built  under  the  channel  of  the  river, 
at  the  time  of  its  being  dry.  Hie  old  palace,  which  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  the  riv^,  was  thirty  furlongs  (or  three  miles 
and  three  quarters)  in  compass ;  near  which  stood  the  temple 
of  Behis,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  The  new  palace, 
irfiich  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  other, 
was  sixty  furlongs  (or  seven  miles  and  a  half)  in  compass.  If 
was  surrounded  with  three  waHs,  one  within  ano^r,  with 
considerable  spaces  between  them.  These  walls,  as  also  those 
of  the  other  palace,  were  embellished  with  an  infiiiile  variety 
of  sculptures,  representing  all  kinds  of  animals,  to  the  life. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  a  curious  hunting-piece,  in  which  Semi* 
ramis  on  horseback  was  throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard,  and 
her  husband  Ninus  piercing  a  lion. 

^  In  this  last  palace,  were  the  hanging  gardens,  so  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks.  They  contained  a  square  of  four  hundred 
feet  on  every  side,  and  were  carried  up  in  the  manner  of  several 
large  terraces,  one  above  another,  till  the  height  equalled  that 
of  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  accent  was  from  terrace  to 
terrace,  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was  sustained 
by  vast  arches,  raised  upon  other  arches^  one  above  another, 
and  strengthened  by  a  wall,  surrounding.it  on  every  side,  of 
twenty-two  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  top  of  the  arches  were 
fint  laid  large  flat  stones,  sixteen  feet  long,  and  four  biy>ad ; 
over  these  was  a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of 

•  Diod.l.  ii.  p.96,97. 
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bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks,  closely  cemented 
together  with  plaster.  The  whole  was  covered  with  thick 
sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the  garden.  And 
all  this  floorage  was  contrived  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the 
mould  from  running  away  through  the  arches.  The  earth  laid 
hereon  was  so  deep,  that  the  greatest  trees  might  take  root  in 
it ;  and  with  such  the  terraces  were  covered,  as  well  as  with 
all  other  plants  and  flowers,  that  were  proper  to  adorn  a 
pleasure-garden.  In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  engioe, 
or  kind  of  pump,  by  which  water  was  drawn  up  out  of  the 
river,  and  from  thence  the  whole  garden  was  watered.  In  the 
spaces  between  the  several  arches,  upon  which  this  whole 
btructure  rested,  were  lai^  and  magnificent  apartments,  that 
were  very  light,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  prospect 

*  Amytis,  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  bred  in 
Media,  (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  king  of  that 
country,)  had  been  much  delighted  with  the  mountains  and 
woody  parts  of  that  country.  And  as  she  desired  to  have 
something  like  it  in  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  her, 
caused  this  prodigious  edifice  to  be  erected:  Diodorus  gives 
much  the  same  account  of  the  matter,  but  without  naming 
the  persons. 

V.  The  Temple  of  Bdue. — ^  Another  of  the  great  works  at 
Babylon  was  Uie  temple  of  Belus,  which  stood,  as  I  have 
mentioned  already,  near  the  old  palace.  It  was  most  remark- 
able for  a  prodigious  tower,  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  it.  At 
the  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  a  square  of  a 
furlong  on  each  side,  that  is,  half  a  mile,  in  the  whole  compass, 
and  (according  to  Strabo)  it  was  also  a  furlong  in  height  It 
consisted  of  eight  towers,  built  one  above  the  other,  decreasing 
regularly  to  the  top,  for  which  reason  Strabo  calls  the  whole  a 
pyramid.  It  is  not  only  asserted,  but  proved,  that  this  tower 
much  exceeded  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in  height. 
Therefore  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  as  *  Bochart  asserts, 
that  this  is  the  very  same  tower  which  was  built  there  at  the 
confusion  of  languages ;  and  the  rather,  because  it  is  attested 

*  Beroi.  tp.  Jos.  cont.  App.  I.  i.  c.  6. 

'  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  ISl.     Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  98.     Strab.  I.  xti.  p.  738 
Phal.  part  1. 1.  i.  c.  9. 
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by  several  profane  authors^  that  this  tower  was  all  built  of 
bricks  and  bitumen,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us  the  tower  of 
Babel  was.  The  ascent  to  the  top  was  by  stairs  on  the  outside 
round  it ;  that  is,  perhaps,  there  was  an  easy  sloping  ascent  in 
the  side  of  the  outer  wall,  which,  turning  by  very  slow  degrees 
in  a  spiral  line  eight  times  round  the  tower  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  had  the  same  appearance  as  if  there  had  been  eight 
towers  placed  upon  one  another.  In  these  different  stories 
were  many  large  rooms,  with  arched  roofs  supported  by  pillars. 
Over  the  whole,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  was  an  observatory, 
by  the  benefit  of  which  the  Babylonians  became  more  expert 
in  astronomy  than  all  other  nations,  and  made,  in  a  short 
time,  the  great  prognsss  in  it  ascribed  to  them  in  history. 

But  the  chief  use  to  which  this  tower  was  designed,  was  the 
worship  of  the  god  Belus  or  Baal,  as  also  that  of  several  other 
deities;  for  which  reason  there  was  a  multitude  of  chapels  in 
different  parts  of  the  tower.  The  riches  of  this  temple  in 
statues,  tables,  censers,  cups,  and  other  sacred  vessels,  all  of 
massy  gold,  were  immense.  Among  other  images,  there  was 
one  forty  feet  high,  which  weighed  a  thousand  Babylonish 
talents.  The  Babylonish  talent,  according  to  Pollux  in  his 
Onomasticon,  contained  seven  thousand  Attic  drachmas,  and 
consequently  was  a'  sixth  part  more  than  the  Attic  talent, 
which  contains  but  six  thousand  drachmas. 

According  to  the  calculation  which  Diodorus  makes  of  the 
riches  contained  in  this  temple,  the  sum  total  amounts  to  six 
thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish  talents  of  gold. 

The  sixth  part  of  six  thousand  three  hundred  is  one  thousand 
and  fifty ;  consequently  six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish 
talents  of  gold  are  equivalent  to  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  gold. 

Now  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of 
silver  are  worth  upwards  of  two  millions  and  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  proportion  between  gold  and 
silver  among  the  ancients  we  reckon  as  ten  to  one ;  therefore 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  gold 
amount  to  above  one  and  twenty  millions  sterling. 

'  This  temple  stood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes  ;  but  he,  on  his 

r  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  183.     Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738.    Arrian,  1.  vii.  p.  480 
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return  froa  his  Grecian  expedition,  deoudkhed  it  entirely,  after 
having  first  plundered  it  of  all  its  inunense  riches.  Alexander, 
on  his  return  to  Babylon  from  his  Indian  expedition,  purposed 
to  have  rebuilt  it ;  and  in  order  thereto,  set  ten  thousand  men 
to  work,  to  rid  the  place  of  its  rubbish ;  but,  after  they  had 
laboured  herein  two  months,  Alexander  died,  and  that  pot  ac 
end  to  the  undertaking. 

Such  were  the  chief  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so 
famous;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  ascribed  by  pro&ne 
authors  to  Semiramis,  to  whose  history  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

'When  she  had  finished  all  these  great  undertakings,  she 
thought  fit  to  make  a  progress  through  the  several  parts  of  her 
empire ;  and,  wherever  she  came,  left  monuments  of  her  mag- 
nificence by  many  noble  structures  which  she  erected,  either 
for  the  conveniency  or  ornament  of  her  cities  ;  she  was  parti- 
cularly careful  to  have  water  brought  by  aqueducts  to  such 
places  as  wanted  it,  and  to  make  the  highways  easy,  by  cutting 
through  mountains,  and  filling  up  valleys.  In  the  time  of 
Diodorus,  there  were  still  monuments  to  be  seen  in  many 
places,  with  her  name  inscribed  upon  thtfm. 

'^  The  authority  this  queen  had  over  her  people  seenos  very 
extraordinary,  since  we  find  her  presence  alone  capable  of 
appeasing  a  sedition.  One  day,  as  she  Was  dressing  herself, 
word  was  brought  her  of  a  tumult  in  the  city.  Whereupon 
she  went  out  immediately,  with  her  head  half  dressed,  and  did 
not  return  till  the  disturbance  was  entirely  appeased.  A  statue 
was  erected  in  remembrance  of  this  action,  representing  her  in 
that  very  attitude- and  undress,  which  bad  not  hindered  her 
from  flying  to  her  duty. 

Not  satisfied  with  die  vast  extent  of  dominions  left  her  by 
her  husband,  she  enlarged  them  by  the  conquest  of  a  great 
part  of  iBthiopia.  Whilst  she  was  in  that  country,  she  had 
the  curiosity  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  inquire 
of  the  oracle  how  long  she  had  to  live.  According  to  Diodorus, 
the  answer  she  received  was,  that  she  should  not  die  till  her 
son  Ninyas  conspired  against  her,  and  that  after  her  death  one 
part  of  Asia  would  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  against  India;  on  this 

t  Diod.  I.  ii.  p.  100—108.  k  Val.  Max  L  ix.  c.  3 
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occasion  she  raised  an  innumerable  army  oat  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  her  empire,  and  appointed  Bactra  for  the  rendezvous. 
As  the  strength  of  the  Indians  consisted  chiefly  in  their  great 
number  of  elephants,  she  caused  a  multitude  of  camels  to  be 
accoutred  in  the  form  of  elephants,  in  hopes  of  deceiving  the 
enemy.  It  is  said  that  Perseus  long  after  used  the  same  stra- 
tagem against  the  Romans;  but  neither  of  them  succeeded  in 
(his  artifice.  The  Indian  king  having  notice  of  her  approach, 
sent  ambassadors  to  ask  her  who  she  was,  and  with  what  right, 
having  never  received  any  injury  from  him,  she  came  out  of 
wantonness  to  attack  his  dominions ;  adding,  that  her  boldness 
should  soon  meet  with  the  punishment  it  deserved.  Tell  your 
master  (replied  the  queen)  that  in  a  little  time  I  myself  will 
let  him  know  who  I  am.  She  advanced  immediately  towards 
the  *  river  from  which  the  cotintry  takes  its  name ;  and  having 
prepared  a  sufficient  number  of  boats,  she  attempted  to  pass  it 
with  her  army.  Their  passage  was  a  long  time  disputed,  but 
after  a  bloody  battle  she  put  her  enemies  to  flight.  Above  a 
thousand  of  their  boeis  were  sunk,  and  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  their  men  taken  prisoners.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
she  advanced  directly  into  the  country,  leaving  sixty  thousand 
men  behind  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  she  had  built 
ov«r  the  river.  This  was  just  what  the  king  desired,  who  fled 
on  purpose  to  bring  her  to  an  engagement  in  the  heart  of  hu 
country.  As  soon  as  he  thought  her  far  enough  advanced,  he 
fiieed  about,  and  a  second  engagement  ensued,  more  bloody 
than  the  first.  The  counterfeit  elephants  could  not  long  sus- 
tain the  shock  of  the  real  ones:  these  routed  her  army,  crush- 
ing whatever  came  in  their  way.  Semiramis  did  all  that  lay  in 
her  power  to  rally  and  encourage  her  troops,  but  in  vain.  The 
king,  perceiving  her  engaged  in  the  fight,  advanced  towarda 
her,  and  wounded  her  in  two  places,  but  not  mortally.  The 
swiftness  of  her  horse  soon  carried  her  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
enemies.  As  h«r  men  crowded  to  the  bridge,  to  repass  the 
river,  great  numbers  of  them  perished,  through  the  disorder 
and  confusion  unavoidable  on  such  occasions.  When  those 
that  could  save  themselves  were  safely  over,  she  destroyed  the 

*  Indus 
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bridge,  and  by  that  means  stopt  the  enemy ;  and  the  king 
likewise,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  had  given  orders  to  his 
troops  not  to  pass  the  river,  nor  pursue  Semiramis  any  farther. 
The  queen,  having  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners  at  Bactra, 
returned  to  her  own  dominions  with  scarce  one-third  of  her 
army,  which  (according  to  Ctesias)  consisted  of  three  million 
foot,  and  five  hundred  thousand  horse,  besides  the  camels  and 
chariots  armed  for  war,  of  which  she  had  a  very  considerable 
number.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  account  is  highly  exag- 
gerated, or  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  numeral  charac- 
ters. She,  and  Alexander  afler  her,  were  the  only  perons 
that  ever  ventured  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  river  Indus. 

I  must  own,  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  with  a  difficulty  which 
may  be  raised  against  the  extraordinary  things  related  of  Ninas 
and  Semiramis,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  times 
so  near  the  deluge :  I  mean,  such  vast  armies,  such  a  nume- 
rous cavalry,  so  many  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  and  such 
immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver;  all  which  seem  to  be  of 
a  later  date.  The  same  thing  may  likewise  be  said  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  buildings,  ascribed  to  them.  It  is  probable, 
the  Greek  historians,  who  came  so  many  ages  afterwards, 
deceived  by  the  similarity  of  names,  by  their  ignorance  in 
chronology,  and  the  resemblance  of  one  event  with  another, 
may  have  ascribed  such  things  to  more  ancient  princes,  as 
belonged  to  those  of  a  later  date ;  or  may  have  attributed  a 
number  of  exploits  and  enterprises  to  one,  which  ought  to  be 
divided  amongst  a  series  of  them,  succeeding  one  anoUier. 

Semiramis,  some  time  after  her  return,  discovered  that  her 
son  was  plotting  against  her,  and  one  of  her  principal  officers 
had  offered  him  his  assistance.  She  then  called  to  mind  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  and  believing  that  her  end  ap* 
proached,  without  inflicting  any  punishment  on  the  officer,  who 
was  taken  into  custody,  she  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne, 
put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  son,  and  withdrew 
from  the  sight  of  men,  hoping  speedily  to  have  divine  honours 
paid  to  her  according  to  the  promise  of  the  oracle.  And 
ipdeed  we  are  told,  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians,  under 
the  form  of  a  dove.  She  lived  sixty-two  years,  of  which  she 
reigned  forty-two. 
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There  are  in  the  ^Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Bdle$ 
Lettres  two  learned  dissertations  upon  the  Assyrian  empire, 
and  particularly  on  the  reign  and  actions  of  Semiramis. 

What  Justin '^  says  of  Semiramis,  namely,  that  after  her 
husband's  decease,  not  daring  either  to  commit  the  govern- 
ment to  her  son,  who  was  then  too  young,  or  openly  to  take  it 
upon  herself,  she  governed  under  the  name  and  habit  of  Ninyas , 
and  that,  after  having  reigned  in  that  manner  above  forty 
years,  falling  passionately  in  love  with  her  own  son,  she 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  her  criminal  desires, 
and  was  slain  by  him :  all  this,  I  say,  is  so  void  of  all  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  to  go  about  to  confute  it  would  be  but 
losing  time.  It  must  however  be  owned,  that  almost  all  the 
authors  who  have  spoken  of  Semiramis,  give  us  but  a  disad* 
vantageous  idea  of  her  chastity. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  the  glorious  reign  of  this  queen 
might  partly  induce  *  Plato  to  maintain,  in  his  Commonwealth, 
that  women  as  well  as  men  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  the  conducting  of  armies,  and 
the  government  of  states;  and,  by  necessary  consequence, 
ought  to  be  trained  up  in  the  same  exercises  as  men,  as  well 
for  the  forming  of  the  body  as  the  mind.  Nor  does  he  so  much 
as  except  those  exercises,  wherein  it  was  customary  to  fight 
stark  naked,  alleging"  that  the  virtue  of  the  sex  would  be  a 
sufficient  covering  for  them. 

It  is  just  matter  of  surprise  to  find  a  philosopher  so  judicious 
in  other  respects,  openly  combating  the  most  common  and 
most  natural  maxims  of  modesty  and  decency,  virtues  which 
are  the  principal  ornament  of  the  female  sex,  and  insisting  so 
strongly  upon  a  principle,  sufficiently  confuted  by  the  constant 
practice  of  all  ages,  and  of  almost  ail  nations  in  the  world. 

°  Aristotle,  wiser  in  this  than  his  master  Plato,  without  domg 
the  least  injustice  to  the  real  merit  and  essential  qualities  of 
the  sex,  has  with  great  judgment  marked  out  the  different 
ends  to  which  man  and  woman  are  ordained,  from  the  different 
qualities  of  body  and  mind,  wherewith  they  are  endowed  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  who  has  given  the  one  strength  of  body  and 

«  Vol.  iii.  p.  343,  &c.  k  Lib.  i,  c.  2.  «  Lib.  v.  de  Bep.  461-^67. 
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intrepidity  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  undeigo  the  greatest 
hardships,  and  face  the  most  imminent  dangers;  whilst  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  weak  and  delicate  constitution^ 
accompanied  with  a  natural  softness  and  modest  timidily, 
which  render  her  more  fit  for  a  sedentary  life,  and  dispose  her 
to  keep  within  the  precincts  of  the  house,  and  to  employ  herself 
in  the  concerns  of  prudent  and  industrious  economy. 

®  Xenophon  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  Aristotle ;  and  in 
order  to  set  off  the  occupation  of  the  wife,  who  confines  her- 
self  within  her  house,  agreeably  compares  her  to  the  mother- 
bee,  commonly  called  the  queen-bee,  who  alone  governs  and 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  hive,  who  distributes  all 
their  employments,  encourages  their  industry,  presides  over 
the  building  of  their  little  cells,  takes  care  of  the  nourishment 
and  subsistence  of  her  numerous  family  ;  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  honey  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  at  fixed  and 
proper  seasons  sends  abroad  the  new  swarms  in  colonies^  to 
ease  and  disburthen  the  hive  of  its  superfluous  inhabitants. 
He  remarks,  with  Aristotle,  the  difference  of  constitution  and 
inclinations,  designedly  made  fay  the  Author  of  nature  between 
man  and  woman,  to  point  out  to  each  of  them  their  proper 
and  peculiar  offices  and  functions. 

This  allotment,  far  from  degrading  or  lessening  the  woman, 
is  really  for  her  advantage  and  honour,  in  confiding  to  her  a 
kind  of  domestic  empire  and  government,  administered  only 
by  gentleness,  reason,  equity,  and  good  nature ;  and  in  giving 
her  frequent  occasions  of  concealing  the  most  valuable  and 
excellent  qualities  under  the  inestimable  veil  of  modesty  and 
submission.  For  it  must  ingenuously  be  owned,  that  at  all 
timies,  and  in  all  conditions,  there  have  been  women,  who  by 
a  real  and  solid  merit  have  distinguished  themselves  above 
their  sex ;  as  there  have  been  innumerable  instances  of  men, 
who  by  their  defects  have  dishonoured  theirs.  But  these  aie 
only  particular  cases,  which  form  no  rule,  and  which  ought 
not  to  prevail  against  an  establishment  founded  in  nature,  and 
prescribed  by  the  Creator  himself. 

I*  NiNYAs.     This  prince  was  in  no  respect  like  those  from 

Niii/M.    whom  he  received  his  birth,  and  to  whose  throne  he 

•  Dt  adminitir.  dom,  p.  839.  *  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  108. 
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succeeded.  Wholly  intent  upon  his  pleasures,  he  kept  himself 
shut  up  in  his  palace,  and  seldom  showed  himself  to  his  people. 
To  keep  them  in  their  duty,  he  had  always  at  Nineveh  a  cer- 
tain number  of  regular  troops,  furnished  every  year  from  the 
several  provinces  of  his  empire,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
term  they  were  succeeded  by  die  like  number  of  other  troops 
on  the  same  conditions ;  the  king  putting  a  commander  at  the 
head  of  them,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  He  made 
use  of  this  method,  that  the  officers  might  not  have  time  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  and  so  form  any  conspiracies 
against  him. 

His  successors  for  thirty  generations  followed  his  example 
and  even  surpassed  him  in  indolence.     Their  history  is  abso- 
lutely unknown,  there  remaining  no  footsteps  of  it. 

In  Abraham's  time  the  Scripture  speaks  of  Amraphael,  king 
of  Shinar,  the  country  where  Babylon  was  situated,     a.  m. 
who  with  two  other  princes  followed  Chedorlaomer,  ab?  j!'  c. 
king  of  the  Elamites,  whose  tributary  he  probably      ^^^' 
was,  in  the  war  carried  on  by  the  latter  against  five  kings  of 
the  laud  of  Canaan. 

It  was  under  the  government  of  these  inactive  princes,  that 
Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  extended  his  conquests  so     x.  m. 
&r  in  the  East     But  as  hia  power  was   of  a  short  a^  j%. 
duration,  and  not  supported  by  his  successors,  the      ^^^'' 
Assyrian  empire  soon  returned  to  its  former  state. 

^  Plato,  a  curious  observer  of  antiquities,  makes  the  king- 
dom of  Troy,  in  the  time  of  Priam,  dependent  on     a.m. 
the  Assyrian  empire.    And  Ctesias  says,  that  Teuta-  Aatfj^'c. 
mus,  the  twentieth  king  after  Ninyas,  sent  a  consider-      ^^^*' 
able  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  under  the 
conduct  of  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tithonus,  at  a  time  when  the 
Assyrian  empire  had  subsisted  above  a  thousand  years ;  which 
agrees  exactly  with  the  time,  wherein  I  have  placed  the  foun* 
dation  of  that  empire.     But  the  silence  of  Homer  concerning 
so  mighty  a  people,  and  one  which  must  needs  have  been  well 
known,  renders  this  fact  exceeding  doubtful.     And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  whatever  relates  to  the   times  of  the  ancient 

«  De  Leg.  I.  iii.  p.  685. 
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history  of  the  Assyrians,  is  attended  with  great  difficalties, 
into  which  my  plan  does  not  permit  me  to  enter. 

^  PuL.     The  Scripture  informs  us,  that  Pul,  king  of  Assyria* 
Yni.      being  come  into  the  land  of  Israel,  had  a  thousand 

83^'      talents  of  silver  given  him  by  Meiiahem,  king  of  the 
^^rn.  ^    ten  tribes,  to  engage  him  to  lend  him  assistance,  and 
secure  him  on  his  throne. 

This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  re- 
pented, with  all  his  people,  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 

He  is  also  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  the 
last  king  of  the  Assyrians,  called,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  eastern  nations,  Sardanpul,  that  is  to  say,  Sardan,  the  son 
of  Pul. 

'  Sardanapalus.  This  prince  surpassed  all  his  predecessors 
in  effeminacy,  luxury,  and  cowardice.  He  never  went 
out  of  his  palace,  but  spent  all  his  time  amongst  a  com* 
pany  of  women,  dressed  and  painted  like  them,  and  employed 
like  them  at  the  distaff.  He  placed  all  his  happiness  and 
glory  in  the  possession  of  immense  treasures,  in  feasting  and 
rioting,  and  indulging  himself  in  all  the  most  infamous  and 
criminal  pleasures.  He  ordered  two  verses  to  be  put  upon  his 
tomb,  which  imported,  that  he  carried  away  with  him  all  that 
he  had  eaten,  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  but  left 
all  the  rest  behind  him. 

*  Hac  habeo  qan  edi,  qusque  exaturatm  libido 
Hauait:  at  iUa  jacent  multa  et  proBClara  relicta. 

An  epitaph,  says  Aristotle,  fit  for  a  hog. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  having  found  means  to  get 
into  the  palace,  and  having  with  his  own  eyes  seen  Sardana* 
palus  in  the  midst  of  his  infamous  seraglio ;  enraged  at  such  a 
spectacle,  and  not  able  to  endure  that  so  many  brave  men 
should  be  subject  to  a  prince  more  soft  and  effeminate  than 
the  women    themselves,   immediately    formed    a  conspiracy 

'  2  Kings  XV.  19  ■  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  109—115.    Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  529, 

630.    Just  1.  i.  c.  3. 

TS««V  %9mt«9'  vk  M  wyxk  »m}  SxCm  warrm  KtXinrrttu 
Quid  aliud,  inquit  Aristoteles,  in  bovts,  non  in  neis  sepalcbro,  inscriberes  1    Hkc 
habere  se  mortuum  dicit,  quce  ue  vivus  quidem  diutiiis  habebat,  quam  fraebatur. 
Cic.  Tute.  Qiunt.  1.  v.  n.  101. 
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against  him.  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  and  several  others, 
entered  into  it.  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  revolt,  the  king 
hid  himself  in  the  inmost  part  of  his  palace.  Being  obliged 
afterwards  to  take  the  field  ivith  some  forces  which  he  had 
assembled,  he  at  first  gained  three  successive  victories  over 
the  enemy,  but  was  afterwards  overcome,  and  pursued  to  the 
gates  of  Nineveh;  wherein  he  shut  himself,  in  hopes  the 
rebels  would  never  be  able  to  take  a  city  so  well  fortified,  and 
stored  with  provisions  for  a  considerable  time:  the  siege 
proved  indeed  of  very  great  length.  It  had  been  declared  by 
an  ancient  oracle,  that  Nineveh  could  never  be  taken,  unless 
the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city.  These  words  buoyed 
up  Sardanapalus,  because  he  looked  upon  the  thing  as  impos- 
sible. But  when  he  saw  that  the  Tigris,  by  a  violent  inunda- 
tion, had  thrown  down  twenty*  stadia  of  the  city  wall,  and  by 
that  means  opened  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  he  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  thought  himself  lost.  He  ^  j^ 
Ksolved,  however,  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  as,  ac-  a^??'c. 
cording  to  his  opinion,  should  cover  the  infamy  of  7^^* 
his  scandalous  and  effeminate  life.  He  ordered  a  pile  of  wood 
to  be  made  in  his  palace,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  burnt  himself, 
his  eunuchs,  his  women,  and  his  treasures.  Athenseus  makes 
these  treasures  amount  to  a  j*  thousand  myriads  of  talents  of 
gold,  and  ten  times  as  many  talents  of  silver,  which,  without 
reckoning  any  thing  else,  is  a  sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility. 
A  myriad  contains  ten  thousand ;  and  one  single  myriad  of 
talents  of  silver  is  worth  thirty  millions  of  French  money,  or 
about  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A 
man  is  lost,  if  he  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value  ;  which 
induces  me  to  believe,  that  Athenseus  must  have  very  much 
exaggerated  in  his  computation  ;  however,  we  may  be  assured, 
from  his  account,  that  the  treasures  were  immensely  great. 

^  Plutarch,  in  his  second  treatise,  dedicated  to  the  praise  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  wherein  he  examines  in  what  the  true 
greatness  of  princes  consists,  afler  having  shown  that  it  can 
arise  from  nothing  but  their  own  personal  merit,  confirms  it 
by  two  very  different  examples,  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Assyrians,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.     Semiramis  and 

t  Pag.  335,  336. 
*  Two  miles  and  a  lialf,  f  About  fourteeu  hundred  miUions  sterling. 
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Sardanapalus  (says  be)  both  governed  the  same  kkigdom; 
both  had  the  same  people,  the  same  extent  of  conntty,  the 
same  revenues,  the  same  forces  and  nnmber  of  troops ;  but 
they  had  not  the  same  dispositions,  nor  the  same  views. 
Semimmis,  raising  herself  above  her  sex,  built  magnificent 
cities,  equipped  fleets,  armed  legions,  subdued  neighbouring 
nations,  penetrated  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  and  carried  her 
victorious  arms  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  spreading  conster- 
nation and  terror  everywhere.  Whereas  Saidanapalus,  as  if 
he  had  entirely  renounced  hb  sex,  spent  all  his  time  in  the 
heart  of  his  palace,  perpetually  surrounded  with  a  company  of 
women,  whose  dress  and  even  manners  he  had  adopted,  ap- 
plying himself  with  them  to  the  spindle  and  the  distaff,  neither 
understanding  nor  doing  any  other  thing  than  spinning,  eating 
ami  drinking,  and  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  infamous  plea- 
sure. Accordingly,  a  statue  was  erected  to  him,  after  his 
death,  which  represented  him  in  the  posture  of  a  dancer,  with 
an  inscription  upon  it,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
spectator  in  these  words :  *  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  every 
thing  else  is  nothing:  an  inscription  very  suitable  to  the 
epitaph  be  himself  had  ordered  to  be  put  upon  his  monnment 

Plutarch  in  this  place  judges  of  Semiramis,  as  almost  all  the 
profane  historians  do  of  the  glory  of  conquerors.  But,  if  we 
would  make  a  true  judgment  of  things,  was  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  that  queen  much  less  Mamable,  than  the  dissolute 
effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus  ?  Which  of  the  two  vices  did 
most  mischief  to  mankind  ? 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Assyrian  empire  should  fall 
under  such  a  prince ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  not  till  after 
having  passed  through  various  augmentations,  diminutions, 
and  revolutions,  common  to  all  states,  even  to  the  greatest, 
during  the  course  of  several  ages.  This  empire  had  subsisted 
above  1450  years. 

Of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  were  formed  three  consider- 
able kingdoms ;  that  of  the  Medes,  which  Arbaces,  the  prin- 
cipal head  of  the  conspiracy,  restored  to  its  liberty ;  that  of 
the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  which  was  given  to  Belesis,  governor 
of  that  city ;  and  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  the  first 
king  whereof  took  the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the  second  Assyrian 
empire,  which  is  very  obscure,  and  of  which  little  is  said  by 
historians,  it  is  proper,  and  even  absolutely  necessary,  to  com- 
pare what  is  said  of  it  by  profane  authors  with  what  we  are 
informed  concerning  it  by  holy  Scripture ;  that  by  the  help  of 
that  double  light  we  may  have  the  clearer  idea  of  the  two 
empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which  for  some  time  were 
separate  and  distinct,  and  afterwards  united  and  confounded 
together.  I  shall  first  treat  of  this  second  Assyrian  empire, 
and  then  return  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 


Chapter  II.    The  SECOND  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE,  both 

OP  NINEVEH  AND  BABYLON. 

This  second  Assyrian  empire  continued  two  hundred  and  ten 
years,  reckoning  to  the  year  in  which  Cyrus,  who  was  become 
absolute  master  of  the  East  by  the  death  of  his  father  Cam- 
byses  and  his  father-in-law  Cyaxares,  published  the  famous 
edict,  whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  into  their 
own  country,  after  a  seventy  years'  captivity  at  Babylon. 

Kings    of  Babylon, — ^  Belesis.      He    is    the    same   as 
Nabonassar,  from  whose  reign  began   the  famous 
astronomical   epocha  at  Babylon,  called  from  his     a.  ii. 
name  the  JEra  of  Nabonassar.    In  the  holy  Scrip-   Aat.  j.'c. 
tures  he  is  called  Baladan.     He  reigned  but  twelve 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

y  Merodach-Baladan.      This    is   the    prince   who    sent 
ambassadors  to  king  Hezekiah,  to  congratulate  him   ifut,dMb' 
on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  of  which  we  shall  speak    ^^J^^^- 
hereafter.      After  him  there  reigned  several  other  kings  of 
Babylon,'  with  whose  story  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.     I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  kings  of  Nineveh. 

Kings  of  Nineveh, — ^Tiglath-Pileser.     This  is  the  name 
given  by  the  holy  Scripture  to  the  king,  who  is  sup-    Tijiatii- 
posed  to  be  the  first  diat  reigned  at  Nineveh,  after    ^^^m!' 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire.     He  ab?j!  c 
is  called  ^Thilgamus,  by  iElian.     He  is  said  to  have      ^*^- 
taken  the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger,  in  order  to  honour  and 

>  2  Kings  xz.  12.  J  Ibid.  •  Cad.  Ptol. 

■  Lib.  xii.  hut,  oMim.  c.  21 .    Castor  apud  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  49. 
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distinguish  his  reign  by  the  name  of  so  ancient  and  illastrious 
ft  prince. 

^  Ahaz»  king  of  Judah,  whose  incorrigible  impiety  could  not 
be  reclaimed,  either  by  the  divine  fiivours  or  chastisements, 
finding  himself  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Israel,  robbed  the  temple  of  part  of  its  gold  and 
silver,  and  sent  it  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  purchase  his  assistance; 
promising  him  besides  to  become  his  vassal,  and  to  pay  him 
tribute.  The  king  of  Assyria  finding  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  adding  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire, 
readily  accepted  the  proposal.  Advancing  that  way  with  a 
numerous  army,  he  beat  Rezin,  took  Damascus,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there  by  the  Syrians,  as  God  had 
foretold  by  his  prophets  Isaiah  ®  and  Amos.  From  thence  he 
marched  against  Pekah,  and  took  all  that  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  as  well  as  all  Gralilee.  But 
he  made  Ahaz  pay  very  dear  for  his  protection,  still  exacting 
of  him  such  exorbitant  sums  of  money,  that  for  the  payment 
of  them  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  exhaust  his  own  treasures, 
but  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  temple.  Thus  this 
alliance  served  only  to  drain  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to 
bring  into  its  neighbourhood  the  powerful  kings  of  Nineveh  ; 
who  afterwards  became  so  many  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  for  the  chastisement  of  his  people. 

^  Shalmanezer.      Sabacus,    the    Ethiopian,    whom    the 
shaimaoMar  Scripture  calls  So,  having  made  himself  master  of 

^m,      ^S}T^»  Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria,  entered  into  an 

^7a&  ^'   ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^*  hopii^g  hy  that  means  to  shake  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke.     To  this  end  he  withdrew  from 
his  dependence  upon  Shalmanezer,  refusing  to  pay  him  any 
further  tribute,  or  make  him  the  usual  presents. 

Shalmanezer,  to  punish  him  for  his  presumption,  marched 
against  him  with  a  powerful  army ;  and  after  having  subdued 
all  the  plain  country,  shut  him  up  in  Samaria,  where  he  kept 
him  closely  besieged  for  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  he 
took  the  city,  loaded  Hoshea  with  chains,  and  threw  him  into 
prison   for  the   rest  of  his  days  ;  carried  away  the  people 

b  3  Kiogs  xvl.  7,  &c.        e  U.  viii.  4.     Am.  i.  5.        ^2  Kings  xvii. 
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captive,  and  planted  them  in  Halah  and  Habor,  cities  of  the 
Medes.  And  thus  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten 
tribes,  destroyed,  as  God  had  often  threatened  by  his  prophets. 
This  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  its  separation  from  that  of 
Judah,  lasted  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

^  It  was  at  this  time  that  Tobit;  with  Anna  his  wife,  and  his 
son  Tobias,  was  carried  captive  into  Assyria,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  king  Shalmanezer. 

Shalmanezer  died,  after  having  reigned  fourteen  years,,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son 

'  Sennacherib.     He  is  also  called  Sargon  in  Scripture. 

As  soon  as  this  prince  was  settled  on  the  throne,  Seanaeheni*. 
he  renewed  the  demand  of  the  tribute  exacted  by  his  9un'. 
&ther  from  Hezekiah.  Upon  his  refusal  he  declared  717.' 
war  against  him,  and  entered  into  Judea  with  a  mighty  army. 
Hezekiah,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pillaged,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him,  to  desire  peace  upon  any  terms  he  would  pre- 
scribe. Sennacherib,  seemingly  mcdlified,  entered  into  treaty  with 
him,  and  demanded  a  very  great  sum  of  gold  and  silver.  The  holy 
king  exhausted  both  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  his  own 
coffers,  to  pay  it.  The  Assyrian,  regarding  neither  the  sanction 
of  oaths  nor  treaties,  still  continued  the  war,  and  pushed  on 
his  conquests  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Nothing  was  able  to 
withstand  his  power,  and  of  all  the  strong  places  of  Judah, 
none  remained  untaken  but  Jerusalem,  which  was  likewise 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity.  ^  At  this  very  juncture, 
Sennacherib  was  informed,  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
who  had  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
was  coming  up  to  succour  the  besieged  city.  Now  it  was 
contrary  to  the  express  command  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
remonstrances  of  Isaiah  and  Hezduah,  that  the  chief  men  at 
Jerusalem  had  required  any  foreign  assistance.  The  Assyrian 
prince  marched  immediately  to  meet  the  approaching  enemy, 
after  having  written  a  letter  to  Hezdciah,  fiill  of  blasfdiemy 
agunst  the  God  of  Israel,  whom  he  insolendy  boasted  he  would 
speedily  vanquish,  as  he  had  done  all  the  gods  of  the  other 
nations  round  about  him.     In  short,,  he  discomfited  the  iBgyp- 

*  Tob.  1.  '  Is.  XX.  1.    2  Kings  xviii.  and  xix.  «  9  Kmgs  xix.  9. 
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tians,  and  pursued  them  even  into  their  own  oountiy,  which 
he  ravaged,  and  returned  laden  with  spoil. 

^  It  was  probably  during  Sennacheiib's  absence,  which  was 
pretty  long,  or  at  least  some  little  time  before,  that  Hezekiah 
fell  sick,  and  was  cured  in  a  miraculous  manner ;  and  that  (as 
a  sign  of  God's  fulfilling  the  promise  Jie  had  made  him  of 
curing  him  so  perfectly,  that  within  three  days  he  should  be 
able  to  go  to  the  temple,)  the  shadow  of  the  sun  went  ten 
degrees  backwards  upon  the  dial  of  the  palace.  Merodach- 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  being  informed  of  the  miraculous 
cure  of  king  Hezekiah,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  letters 
and  presents,  to  congratulate  him  upon  that  occasion,  and  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  miracle  that  had  happened  in  the 
land  at  this  juncture,  with  respect  to  the  sun's  retrogradation 
ten  degrees.  Hezekiah  was  extremely  sensible  of  the  honour 
done  him  by  that  prince,  and  very  forward  to  show  his  am- 
bassadors the  riches  and  treasures  he  possessed,  and  to  let  them 
see  the  whole  magnificence  of  his  palace.  Humanly  speaking 
there  was  nothing  in  this  proceeding  but  what  was  allowable 
and  commendable ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  supreme  Judge, 
which  are  infinitely  more  piercing  and  delicate  than  ours,  this 
action  discovered  a  lurking  pride,  and  secret  vanity,  with  which 
his  righteousness  was  offended.  Accordingly«  he  instantly 
informed  the  king  by  his  prophet  Isaiah,  that  the  riches  and 
treasures  which  he  had  been  showing  to  those  ambassadors 
with  so  much  ostentatioB,  should  one  day  be  transported  to 
Babylon ;  and  that  his  children  should  be  carried  thither,  to 
become  servants  in  the  palace  of  that  monarch.  This  was 
then  utterly  improbable;  for  Babylon,  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  was  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  Jerusalem, 
as  appears  by  her  having  sent  ambassadors  thither :  nor  did 
Jerusalem  then  seem  to  have  any  thing  to  fear,  but  firom 
Nineveh ;  whose  power  was  at  that  time  formidable,  and  who 
had  entirely  declared  against  her.  But  the  fortune  of  those 
two  cities  was  to  change*  and  the  word  of  God  was  literally 
accomplished. 

'  ]^ut   to  return  to  Sennacherib.      A.fter  he  had  ravaged 

^  2  Kings  xz.    2  Chron.  xxxii.  24—31.  *  2  Kings  xix.  S5--ST. 
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•Egypt,  and  taken  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  he  came  back 
with  his  viclorioufl  army,  encamped  before  Jerusalemt  and 
besieged  it  anew.  The  city  seemed  to  be  inevitably  lost :  i| 
was  without  resource,  and  without  hope  from  the  bands  of 
men ;  but  had  a  powerful  protector  in  Heaven,  whose  jealous 
ears  had  heard  the  impious  blasphemies  uttered  by  the  king  of 
Nineveh  against  His  sacred  name.  In  one  single  night  a 
hundred  and  ei^ty-five  thousand  men  of  his  army  perished  by 
the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel.  After  so  terrible  a  blow 
this  pretended  king  of  kings,  (for  so  he  caUed  himself,)  this 
triumpher  over  nations,  and  conqueror  even  of  gods,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  his  own  country  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  his 
army,  covered  with  shame  and  confuaicxi :  nor  did  he  survive 
his  defeat  more  than  a  few  months,  only  to  make  a  kind  of 
op^n  confession  of  his  crime  to  God,  whose  supreme  majesty 
he  had  presumed  to  insult,  and  who  now,  to  use  the  Scripture 
terms,  having  '  put  a  ring  into  his  nose,  and  a  bridle  into  his 
mouth,*  as  a  wild  beast,  made  him  return  in  that  'humbled, 
afflicted  condition,  through  those  very  countries,  which  a  little 
before  had  beheld  him  so  haughty  and  imperious. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  enraged  at  his  disgrace, 
he  treated  his  subjects  in  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner. 
^  The  effects  of  his  fury  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  Jews  and 
Israelites,  of  whom  he  caused  great  numbers  to  be  massacred 
every  day,  ordering  their  bodies  to  be  left  exposed  in  the  streets, 
and  suffering  no  man  to  ^ve  them  burial.  Tobit,  to  avoid  his 
cruelty,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  some  time,  and 
sufier  all  lus  effects  to  be  confiscated.  In  short,  the  king's 
savage  temper  rendered  him  so  insupportable  to  his  own 
family,  that  his  two  eldest  sons  conspired  against  him,  and 
'  killed  him  in  the  temple,  in  the  presence  of  his  god  Nisroch, 
as  he  lay  prostrate  before  him.  But  these  two  princes,  being 
obliged  after  this  parricide  to  fly  into  Armenia,  left  the  kingdom 
to  Esarhaddon,  their  youngest  brother. 

"  Esarhaddon.     We   have  already  observed,   that   afler 
Merodach-Baladan  there  was  a  succession  of  kings  EMrhaddon. 
at  Babylon,  of  whom  history  has  transmitted  nothing   ^^q 
but  the  names.     The  royal  family  becoming  extinct,      7io. 

k  Tobit  •.  18— m:  '  2  Kings  xix.  37.  -  Can   Ptol. 
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there  was  an  eight  years'  interregnum,  full  o(  trouUes  and 
commotions.  Esarhaddon,  taking  advantage  of  this  juncture, 
made  himself  master  of  Babylon,  and  annexing  it  to  his 
former  dominions,  reigned  over  the  two  united  empires  thir- 
teen years. 

After  having  reunited  to  the  Assyrian  empire  Syria  and 
Palestine,  which  bad  been  rent  fiom  it  in  the  preceding  rdgn, 
he  entered  the  land  of  Israel,  where  he  took  captive  as  many 
as  were  left  there,  and  carried  them  into  Assyria,  except  an 
inconsiderable  number  that  escaped  his  pursuit  But  that  the 
country  might  not  become  a  desert,  he  sent  colonies  of  idolatrous 
people,  taken  out  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to 
dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  ''The  prediction  of  Isaiah  was 
then  fulfilled ;  toiihin  three$care  and/ive  years  ahoU  Ephraim  be 
broken^  that  it  be  no  mare  a  people.  This  was  exactly  the  space 
of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  prediction  and  the  event: 
and  the  people  of  Israel  did  then  truly  cease  to  be  a  visible 
nation,  what  was  left  of  them  being  altogether  mixed  and 
confounded  with  other  nations. 

**  This  prince,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
sent  some  of  his  generals  with  part  of  his  army  into  Judea,  to 
reduce  that  country  likewise  under  his  subjection.  These 
generals  defeated  Manasseh,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner, 
brought  him  to  Esarhaddon,  who  put  him  in  chains,  and 
carried  him  with  him  to  Babylon.  But  Manasseh,  having 
aflerwards  appeased  the  wrath  of  God  by  a  sincere  and  lively 
repentance,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

^  Meantime  the  colonies,  that  had  been  sent  into  Samaria, 
in  the  room  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  grievously  infested 
with  lions.  The  king  of  Babylon  being  told  that  the  cause  of 
this  calamity  was  their  not  worshipping  the  Qod  of  the  country, 
ordered  an  Israelitish  priest  to  be  sent  to  them,  from  among 
the  captives  brought  from  that  country,  to  teach  them  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  these  idolaters  did  no 
more  than  admit  the  true  God  amongst  their  ancient  divinities, 
and  worshipped  him  jointly  with  their  felse  deities.  This 
corrupt  worship  continued  afterwards,  and  was  the  primary 

«  Is.  yii.  S.  *  2  Chron.  zxxiii.  1 1,  IS.  p  9  Kuigt  Kvii.  ^5— 41. 
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source  of  the  aversion  entertained  by  the  Jews  against  the 
Samaritans. 

Esarhaddon,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-nine  years 
over  the  Assyrians,  and  thirteen  over  the  Babylonians,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 

Saosouchinus.    This  prince  is  called  in  Scripture  Na- 
buchodonosor,  which  name  was  common  to  the  kings  sao^dnjUaw. 
of  Babylon.     To  distinguish  this  from  the  others,  ^^^^ 
he  is  called  Nabuchodonosor  the  First  ^^* 

'^  Tobit  was  still  alive  at  this  time,  and  dwelt  among  other 
captives  at  Nineveh.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he 
foretold  to  his  children  the  sudden  destruction  of  that  city ;  of 
which  at  that  time  there  was  not  the  least  appearance.  He 
advised  them  to  quit  the  city,  before  its  ruin  came  on,  and  to 
depart  as  soon  as  they  had  buried  him  and  his  wife. 

'  The  ruin  of  Nineveh  is  at  hand,'  says  the  good  old  man, 
*  abide  no  longer  here,  for  I  perceive  the  wickedness  of  the 
city  will  occasion  its  destruction.'  These  last  words  are 
very  remarkable,  *  the  wickedness  of  the  city  wiU  occasion  its 
destruction.'  Men  will  be  apt  to  impute  the  ruin  of  Nineveh 
to  any  other  reason,  but  we  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  her  unrighteousness  was  the  true  cause  of  it,  as  it  will  be 
with  other  states  that  imitate  her  crimes. 

'  Nabuchodonosor  defeated  the  king  of  the  Medes  in  a 
pitched  battle,  fought  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  upon  the 
plain  of  Ragau,  took  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
and  returned  triumphant  to  Nineveh.  When  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  history  of  the  Medes,  we  shall  give  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  victory. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  expedition,  that  Bethnlia  was 
besieged  by  Holofemes,  one  of  Nabuchodonosor's  generals ; 
and  that  the  famous  enterprise  of  Judith  was  accomplished. 

'  Saracus,  otherwise  called  Chtnaladanus.    This  prince 
succeeded  Saosduchinus ;  and  having  rendered  him-    ^*^?'' 
self  contemptible  to  his  subjects,  by  his  effeminacy,      83m.^ 
and  the  little  care  he  took  of  his  dominions,  Nabopo-      i*»' 
lassar,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  and  general  of  his  army,  usurped 

«  Tobit  xiv.  5—13.  Judith  i.  5,  6  •  Alex.  Polyhist. 
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tlial  part  of  the  Assyrmn  empire,  and  reigned  over  il  one  and 
twenty  years. 

Nabopolassar.      This  prince*  the  better  to  maintain  his 

Naboptdaaar.  usurped  Sovereignty*  made  an  alliance  with  Cyaxaies, 

as78!      king  of  the  Medes.     With   th^r  joint  forces  they 

^%6.'  '  besieged  and  took  Ninevdi*  kilkd  Saracos,  and 
utterly  destroyed  that  great  city.  We  diall  speak  more  largely 
of  this  great  event,  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Medes. 
From  this  time  forwards  the  city  <^  Babylon  became  the  only 
capital  of  the  Assyrian  entire. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes,  having  destroyed  Nineveh, 
became  so  formidable,  that  they  drew  upon  themselves  the 
jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours.  Necbo,  king  of  Egypt,  was  so 
alarmed  at  their  power,  that  to  stop  their  progress  he  marched 
towards  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
made  several  considerable  conquests.  See  the  history  of  the 
Egyptians^  for  what  relates  to  this  expedition,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  attended  it. 

^  Nabopolassar  finding,  that  after  the  taking  of  Carchemish 
by  Necho,  all  Syria  and  Palestine  had  revolted  from  him,  and 
neither  his  age  nor  infirmities  permitting  him  to  go  in  person 
to  recover  them,  he  made  his  son  Nabuchodonosor  partner 
with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sent  him  with  an  army  to  reduce 
those  countries  to  their  former  subjection. 

From  this  time  the  Jews  begin  to  reckon  the  years  of  Nabu- 
A  M.      chodonosor,  wr.  from  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 

AnfjLC.  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  or  rather  from  the  begin- 
^^  ning  of  the  fourth.  But  the  Babylonians  compute 
the  reign  of  this  prince  only  from  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
happened  two  years  later. 

*  Nabuchodonosor  II.  This  prince  defeated  Necho'sanny, 
Nabneiiodo&o-  ^^^^  *^®  Euphrates,  and  retook  Carchemish.     From 

•or  II.  thence  he  marched  towards  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
reunited  those  provinces  to  his  dominions. 

^  He  likewise  entered  Judea,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took 
it :  he  caused  Jehoiakim  to  be  put  in  chains,  with  a  design  to 
have  him  carried  uTBabyU^n ;  but  being  moved  with  his  lepent* 
• 

«  Pag.  79.        •  Beros.  apud  Joseph.  ^«y.  1.  x.  c.  11.  &  con.  jip.  I.  i. 

»  Jer.  xlvi.  2.     2  Kings  xxiv.  7.        i  Dan.  i.  1—7.    2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  7. 
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ance  aDd  affliction,  he  restored  him  to  the  throne  Great 
numbers  of  the  Jews,  and,  among  the  rest,  some  children  of 
the  royal  family,  were  canied  captive  to  Babylon,  whither  all 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  palace,  and  a  part  of  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  temple,  were  likewise  transported.  Thus  was  the 
judgment  which  .God  had  denounced  by  the  prof^et  Isaiah  to 
king  Hezekiah  accomplished.  From  this  .fiEimous  epocha, 
which  was  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  we 
are  to  date  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  so  often  fore* 
told  by  Jeremiah.  Daniel,  then  but  *  twelve  years  old,  was 
carried  captive  among  the  xest;  and  Bzekiel  some  time  after- 
wards. 

'  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  died 
Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  after  having  reigned  one  and 
twenty  years.  As  soon  as  his  son  Nabuchodonosor  had  news 
of  his  death,  he  set  out  with  all  expedition  for  Babylon,  taking 
the  nearest  way  through  the  desert,  attended  only  with  a  small 
retinue,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  army  with  his  generals,  to  be 
conducted  to  Babylon  with  the  captives  and  spoils.  On  his 
arrival,  he  received  the  government  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  had  carefully  preserved  it  for  him,  and  so  succeeded  to  all 
the  dominions  of  his  fitther,  which  comprehended  Chaldea, 
Assyria,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  over  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  he  reigned  forty-three  years. 

*  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  had  a  dream,  at  which 
he  was  greatly  terrified,  though  he  could  not  call  it      j^  ^ 
again  to  mind.     He  thereupon  consulted  the  wise   ^n^Vc. 
men  and  soothsayers  of  his  kingdom,  requiring  of       ^^ 
them  to  make  known  to  him  the  substance  of  his  dream. 
They  all  answered,  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  their  art  to 
discover  it ;  and  that  the  utmost  they  could  do,  was  to  give 
the  interpretation  of  his  dream,  when  he  had  made  it  known  to 
them.    As  absolute  princes  are  not  accustomed  to  meet  with 
opposition,  but  will  be  obeyed  in  all  things,  Nabuchodonosor, 
imagining  they  dealt  insincerely  with  him,  fell  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  condemned  them  all  to  die.     Now  Daniel  and  his 
three  companions  were  included   in  the  sentence,  as  being 

*  Can.  Ptol.  Beros.  apud  Joseph.  Anti^.  I.  x.  c.  1 1.  &  com.  jfp.  1.  x.      *  Dan.  ii. 

*  Some  imagine  bim  to  have  been  eigotecn  ^9V§  of  age  at  this  time 
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ranked  among  the  wise  men.    But  Daniel,  having  fint  iovcAed 
his  God,  desired  to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he 
revealed  the  whole  substance  of  his  dream.     '  The  thing  thou 
sawest,'  says  he  to  him,.  *  was  an  image  of  an  enormous  size. 
and  a  terrible  countenance.    The  head  thereof  was  of  gold,  the 
breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and 
the  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.    And  as  the  king  was 
attentively  looking  upon  that  vision,  behold  a  stone  was  cut  out 
of  a  mountain  without  hands,  and  the  stone  smote  the  image 
upon  his  feet,  and  brake  them  to  pieces ;  the  whole  image  was 
ground  as  smalLas  dust,  and  the  stone  became  a  great  moun- 
tain, and  filled  the  whole  earth.'    When  Daniel  had  related 
the  dream,  he  gave  the  king  likewise  the  interpretation  thereof, 
showing  him  how  it  signified  the  three  great  empires,  which 
were  to  succeed  that  of  the  Assyrians,  namely,  the  Persian, 
the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  or  (according  to  some,)  that  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.     '  After  these  king- 
doms (continued  Daniel)  shall  the  God  o(  heaven  set  up  a 
kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed ;  and  this  kingdom 
shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  shall  break  bi  pieces  and 
consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  shall  stand  for  ever.'     By 
which  Daniel  plainly  foretold  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  king,  ravished  with   admiration  and  ast<mishment,  after 
having  acknowledged  and  loudly  declared,  that  the  God  of  the 
Israelites  was  truly  the  God  of  gods,  advanced  Daniel  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  kingdom,  made  him  chief  of  the  gover- 
nors over  all  the  wise  men,  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of 
Babylon,  and  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  council,  that 
always  attended   the  court.      His    three  fnends  were   also 
promoted  to  honours  and  dignities. 

^  At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the  king  of  Babylon, 
whose  generals,  that  were  still  in  Judea^  marched  against  him, 
and  committed  all  kinds  of  hostilities  upon  this  country.  *  He 
slept  with  his  fathers,'  is  all  the  Scripture  says  of  his  death. 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied,  that  he  should  neither  be  regretted 
nor  lamented ;  but  should  '  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass, 
drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem :'  this  was 
no  doubt  fulfilled,  though  it  is  not  known  in  what  manner. 

^  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,2. 
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*  Jechonias  succeeded  both  to  the  throne  and  iniqoity  of  bis 
father.  Nabachodonosor's  lieutenants  continuing  the  blockade 
of  Jerusalem,  in  three  months'  time  he  himself  came  at  the 
heaid  of  his  army,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  city.  He 
plundered  both  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace  of  all  their 
treasures,  and  sent  them  away  to  Babylon,  together  with  all 
the  golden  vessels  remaining,  which  Solomon  had  made  for  the 
use  of  the  temple :  he  carried  away  likewise  a  vast  number  of 
captives,  amongst  whom  was  king  Jechonias,  his  mother,  his 
wives,  with  all  the  chief  officers  and  great  men  of  his  kingdom. 
In  the  room  of  Jechonias,  he  set  upon  the  throne  his  uncle 
Mattaniah,  who  was  otherwise  called  Zedekiah, 

®  This  prince  had  as  little  religion  and  prosperity  as  his  fore- 
fathers.     Having  made  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt,  he  broke  the  oath  of  fidelity  he  had  taken  to  the  king  of 
Babylon.    The  latter  soon  chastbed  him  for  it,  and  immedi- 
ately laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.    The  king  of  Egypt's  arrival  at 
the  head  of  an  army  gave  the  besieged  a  gleam  of  hope ;  but 
their  joy  was  very  short-lived ;  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, 
and  the  conqueror  returned  against  Jerusalem,  and  renewed 
the  siege,  which  lasted  near  a  twelvemonth.    At  last     ^  ^^ 
the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  a^  j!'c. 
ensued.     Zedekiah's  two  sons  were,  by  Nabachodo-       ^^ 
nosor's  orders,  killed  before  their  &ther's  fieure,  with  all  the 
nobles  and  principal  men  of  Judah.      Zedekiah  himself  had 
both  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded  with  fetters,  and  carried  to 
Babylon,  where  he  was  confined  in  prison  as  long  as  he  lived. 
The  city  and  temple  were  piUaged  and  burnt,  and  all  their 
fortifications  demolished. 

^  Upon  Nabuchodonosor's  return  to  Babylon,  after  his  suc- 
cessful war  against  Judea,  he  ordered  a  golden  statue  to  be 
made,  sixty  f  cubits  high,  assembled  all  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  it,  and  commanded  all 
his  subjects  to  worship  it,  threatening  to  cast  those  that  should 
refuse  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace.  Upon  this 
occasion  it  was  that  the  three  young  Hebrews,  Ananias,  Misael, 

c  2  Kings  xziv.  17—20.  and  xxv.  1—10.  ^  Dan.  iii. 

*  A1.  Jehoiakim.    2  Kings  uiiv.  6'— 16. 
f  Ninety  feet. 
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and  Azarias,  who  with  an  invindUe  courage  refused  to  comply 
with  the  king's  impious  ordinance,  were  prea^rved  after  a 
miraculous  manner  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  The  kin^ 
himself  a  witness  of  this  astonishing  mixacle,  published  an 
edict,  whereby  all  persons  whatsoever  were  forbidden,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  speak  any  thing  amiss  against  the  God  of 
Ananias,  Misael,  and  Azarias.  He  likewise  promoted  these 
three  young  men  to  the  highest  honours  and  employments. 

Nabuchodonosor,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  fourth  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  marched  again 
into  Syria,  and  besieged  Tyre,  at  the  time  when  Ithobal  was 
king  thereof.  Tyre  was  a  strong  and  opulent  city,  which  had 
never  been  suliject  to  any  foreign  power,  and  was  then  in  great 
repute  for  its  commerce :  *by  which  many  of  its  citizens  were 
become  like  so  many  princes  in  wealth  and  magnificence.  It 
had  been  built  by  the  Sidonians  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  For  Sidon  being  taken  by 
the  Philistines  of  Ascalon,  many  of  its  inhabitants  made  their 
escape  in  ships,  and  founded  the  city  of  Tyre.  And  for  this 
reason  we  find  it  called  in  Isaiah  ' '  the  daughter  of  Sidon.' 
But  the  daughter  soon  surpassed  the  mother  in  grandeur, 
riches,  and  power.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking 
of,  she  was  in  a  condition  to  resist,  thirteen  years  together,  a 
monarch,  to  whose  yoke  all  the  rest  of  the  East  had  submitted. 

'  It  was  not  till  after  so  long  an  interval,  that  Nabuchodo* 
nosor  made  himself  master  of  Tyre.  His  troops  suffered 
incredible  hardships  before  it;  so  that,  according  to  the  pro- 
phet's expression,  ^  '  every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every 
shoulder  was  peeled.'  Before  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  its  inhabitants  retired,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their 
effects,  into  a  neighbouring  isle,  half  a  mile  fix)m  the  shore, 
where  they  built  a  new  city;  the  name  and  ^ory  whereof 
extinguished  the  remembrance  of  the  old  one,  which  bom 
thenceforward  became  a  mere  village,  retaining  the  name  of 
ancient  Tyre. 

'  Nabuchodonosor  and  his  army  having  undergone  the  utmost 
fetigues  during  so  long  and  difficult  a  siege,  and  having  found 

*  Gzek.  xxvi.  aud  zxvii.     Is.  xxiii.  8.    Just.  I.  xviii.  c.  3.  ''Is.  xxiii.  12. 

>  Jus.  Am.  I  X.  c.  11.  &  con,  Ap.  1.  i.      ^  Eiek.  xxix.  18,  19.      i  Ibid.  18—20 
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nothing  in  the  [rface  to  reqaite  diem  for  the  service  they  had 
rendered  Almighty  God  (it  is  the  expression  of  the  prophet)  in 
executing  his  vengeance  upon  that  city,  to  make  them  amends, 
God  was  pleased  to  promise  by  the  mouth  of  Bzekiel,  that  he 
would  give  them  the  spoils  of  Egypt.  And  indeed  they  soon 
after  conquered  that  country,  as  I  have  more  fully  related  in 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians* 

When  this  prince  had  happily  finished  all  his  wars,  and  was 
in  a  state  of  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity,  he  employed  himself 
in  putting  the  last  band  to  the  building,  or  ratiier  to  the  embel- 
lishing of  Babylon.  The  reader  may  see  in  Josephus  ^  an 
account  of  the  magnificent  structures  ascribed  to  this  monarch 
by  several  writexs.  I  have  mentioned  a  great  part  of  them  in 
the  description  already  given  of  that  stately  city. 

"*  Whilst  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  this  prince's 
happiness,  a  frightful  dream  disturbed  his  repose,  and  filled 
him  with  great  anxiety.  *  He  saw  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,  whose  height  was  great:  the  tree  grew,  and  was  strong, 
and  the  h^ht  of  it  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  si^t  thereof 
to  the  end  of  the  eardi.  The  leaves  were  fair,  and  the  fruit 
much ;  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all :  the  beasts  of  the  field  had 
shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the 
boughs  thereof;  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it.  Then  a  watcher 
and  a  holy  one  came  down  from  heaven,  and  cried;  Hew 
down  the  tree,  and  cut  off  his  branches,  shake  off  his  leaves, 
and  scatter  his  fruit ;  let  the  beasts  get  away  from  under  it» 
and  the  fowls  from  his  branches.  Nevertheless  leave  the  stump 
of  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in 
the  tender  grass  of  the  field ;  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  let  his  portion  be  widi  the  beasts  in  the  grass  of 
the  earth.  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from  man's ;  and  let  a 
beast's  heart  be  given  unto  him;  and  let  seven  times  pass  over 
him.  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the 
demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones ;  to  die  intent  that  the 
living  may  know  diat  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up  over 
it  the  basest  of  men.' 

The  king,  justly  terrified  at  this  dreadful  dream,  consulted 

*  Page  84.  '  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  11.  ■  Dan.  iv. 
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all  his  wise  men  and  magicians,  bat  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
oUiged  to  have  recourse  to  Daniel*  who  expounded  the  dream, 
and  applied  it  to  the  king  himself,  plainly  declaring  to  him, 
'  That  he  should  be  driven  from  the  company  of  men  for  seven 
years,  should  be  reduced  to  the  condition  and  fellowship  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  feed  upon  grass  like  an  ox ;  thai  his 
kingdom  nevertheless  should  be  preserved  for  him,  and  he 
should  repossess  his  throne^  when  he  should  have  learnt  to 
know  and  acknowledge,  that  all  power  is  from  above,  and 
cometh  from  Heaven.  Afler  this  he  exhorted  him  to  break  off 
his  sins  by  righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mercy 
to  the  poor/ 

All  these  things  came  to  pass  upon  Nabuchodonosor,  as  the 
prophet  had  foretold.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  as  he  was 
walking  in  his  palace,  and  admiring  the  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence of  his  buildings,  he  said :  *  Is  not  this  great  Babylon, 
which  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might 
of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?'  Woolda 
secret  impulse  of  complacency  and  vanity  in  a  prince,  at  the 
sight  of  such  noble  structures  erected  by  himself,  appear  to  as 
so  very  criminal?  And  yet,  hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  a  voice  came  down  fix>m  Heaven,  and  pronounced 
his  sentence:  '  In  the  same  hour  his  understanding  went  firom 
him ;  he  was  driven  fit>m  men,  and  did  eat  grass  like  oxen,  and 
his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  Heaven,  till  his  hairs  were 
grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  naik  like  birds'  claws.' 

After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  he  recovered  his 
senses,  and  the  use  of  his  understanding :  *  He  lifted  up  his 
eyes  unto  Heaven  (says  the  Scripture)  and  blessed  the  Most 
High ;  he  praised  and  honoured  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  whose 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  (torn 
generation  to  generation :'  Confessing,  *  That  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  are  as  nothing  before  him,  and  that  he  doeth 
according  to  his  will,  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say 
unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?'  Now  he  recovered  his  former 
countenance  and  form.  His  courtiers  went  out  to  seek  him ;  he 
was  restored  to  his  throne,  and  became  greater  and  more  power- 
ful than  ever.     Penetrated  with   the    heartiest  gratitude,  he 
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caused,  by  a  solemn  edict,  to  be  published  through  the  whole 
extent  of  his  dominions,  what  astonishing  and  miraculous  things 
God  had  wrought  in  his  person. 

One  year  after  this  he  died,  having  reigned  forty-three  years, 
reckoning  from  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  that  ever  reigned  in  the  East.  He  was^ 
succeeded  by  his  son 

^  E  vil-Merodach.  As  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  the  throne, 
he  released  Jechonias,  king  of  Judah,  out  of  prison,  ETO^uwodadi. 
where  he  had  been  confined  near  seven  and  thirty       Bail 

Ant  J.  0. 

years.  m. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Evil-Merodach,  which  lasted  but  two 
years,  the  learned  place  Daniel's  detection  of  the  fraud  prac< 
tised  by  the  priests  of  Bel ;  the  innocent  artifice  by  which  he 
contrived  to  destroy  the  dragpn,  which  was  worshipped  as  a 
god ;  and  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  same  prophet  out 
of  the  den  of  lions,  where  he  had  victuals  bit>ught  him  by  the 
prophet  Habakkuk. 

®  Evil-Merodach  rendered  himself  so  odious  by  his  debauch- 
ery and  other  extravagancies,  that  his  own  relations  conspired 
against  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 

Neriglissor,  his  sister's  husband,  and  one  of  the  chief 
conspirators,  reigned  in  his  stead.  VmsUMor. 

^  Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  crown,  he     8444.' 
made  great  preparations  for  war  against  the  Medes,      660.' 
which  made  Cyaxares  send  for  Cyrus  out  of  Persia,  to  his 
assistaace.    This  story  will  be  more  particularly  related  by  and 
by,  where  we  shall  find  that  this  prince  was  slain  in  battle  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

Laborosoarchod,    his   son,    ducceeded    to    the    tlirone. 
This  was  a  very  wicked  prince.     Being  bom  with  the  Labonnoar- 
most  vicious  inclinations,  he  indulged  them  without     ^^ 
restraint  when  he  came  to  the  crown ;  as  if  he  had   j^^'q^ 
been  invested  with  sovereign  power,  only  to  have  the      ^^ 
privilege  of  committing  with  impunity  Uie  most  infamous  and 
barbarous  actions.     He  reigned  but   nine  months;  his  own 
subjects  conspiring  against  him,  put  him  to  death.    His  suc- 
cessor was 

■  2  Kings  xxv.  27 — 90.  o  B«ro6.  Megasthen.  r  Cyrop.  1.  i. 
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Labynitus,  or  NABONiDtm.    This  prince  had  likewise  other 

ubrnitafl,  or  names,  and  in  Scriptnre  that  of  Belshazzar.     It  is 

N^Nraidos.   ^^  g^Q^  grounds  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of 

jJtf'c.  Evil-Merodach,  by  his  wife  Nitocris,  and  conse- 
'^^  quently  grandson  to  Nabuchodonosor,  to  whom, 
according  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy^  the  nations  of  the  East 
were  to  be  subject,  as  also  to  his  son,  and  his  grandscni  after 
him :  4  '  All  nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his'  son»  and  his  son^s 
son,  until  the  very  time  of  his  land  shall  come.' 

'  Nitocris  is  that  queen  who  raised  so  many  noUe  edifices  in 
Babylon.  She  caused  her  own  monument  to  be  placed  over 
one  of  the  most  remaricable  gates  of  the  city,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, dissuading  her  successors  from  touching  the  treasures  laid 
up  in  it,  without  the  most  nrgent  and  indispensable  necessity, 
llie  tomb  remained  closed  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  who,  upon 
his  breaking  it  open,  instead  of  those  immense  treasures  he  had 
flattered  himself  with  discovering,  found  nothing  but  the 
following  inscription : 

IF  THOU  HAD8T  NOT  AN  INSATf ABLE  THIRST  AFTBB  IfONET, 
AND  A  MOST  SORDID,  AVARICIOUS  SOUL,  TBOU  WOULD8T  NKVER 
HAVE  BROKEN  OPEN  THE  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

"  In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  Daniel  had  the 
vision  of  the  four  beasts,  which  represented  the  four  great 
monarchies,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  to 
succeed  them.  *  In  the  diird  year  of  the  same  reign  he  had 
the  vision  of  the  ram  and  tfie  he-goat,  which  prefigured  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  persecution  which  Antiochas  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria, 
should  bring  upon  the  Jews.  I  shall  hereafter  make  some 
reflections  upon  these  prophecies,  and  give  a  laiger  account  of 
them. 

"'Belshazzar,  whilst  his  enemies  were  besieging  Babylon, 
gave  a  great  entertainment  to  his  whole  court,  upon  a  certain 
festival,  which  was  annually  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 
The  joy  of  this  feast  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  vision,  and  still 
more  so  by  the  explication  which  Daniel  gave  of  it  to  the 
king.    The  sentence  written  upon  the  wall  imported,  that  bis 

«  Jer.  xxvii.  7.  '  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  185,  &c.  •  Dan.  vii. 
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kingdom  was  taken  fiom  him,  and  given  to  the  Modes  and 
Persians.  That  very  night  the  city  was  taken,  and  Belshazzar 
killed. 

Thus  ended  the  Babylonian  empire,  after  having  a.  m.  3468. 
subsisted  two  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  de-    ^igi^' 
stniction  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  siege,  and  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  shall  be  related  in  the  history  of  Cyrus. 


Chapter  III.    The  HISTORY  of  the  KINGDOM  op  the 

MEDES. 

I  took  notice,  in  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  empire,  that  Arbaces,  general  of  the  Median     a.  h. 
army,  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  conspiracy  An?Tc. 
against  Sardanapalus :   and  several  writers   believe,       ^^^* 
that  he  then  immediately  became  sovereign  master  of  Media 
and  many  other  provinces,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
Herodotus  is  not  of  this  opinion,     I  shall  relate  what  that 
celebrated  historian  says  upon  the  subject. 

'  The  Assyrians,  who  had  for  many  ages  held  the  empire  of 
Asia,  began  to  decline  in  their  power  by  the  revolt  of  several 
nations.  The  Medes  first  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  maintained 
for  some  time  the  liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  valour: 
but  that  liberty  degenerating  into  licentiousness,  and  their 
government  not  being  well  established,  they  fell  into  a  kind  of 
anarchy,  worse  than  their  former  subjection.  Injustice,  vio- 
lence, and  rapinie,  prevailed  everywhere,  because  there  was 
nobody  that  had  either  power  enough  to  restrain  them,  or 
sufficient  authority  to  punish  the  offenders.  But  all  these 
disorders  at  length  induced  the  people  to  settle  a  form  of 
government,  which  rendered  the  state  more  flourishing  than 
ever  it  was  before. 

The  nation  of  the  Medes  was  then  divided  into  six  tribes. 
Almost  all  the  people  dwelt  in  villages,  when  Dejoces,  the  son 
of  Phraortes,  a  Mede  by  birth,  erected  the  state  into  a  mooar- 
chy.  Thb  person,  seeing  the  great  disorders  that  prevailed 
throughout  all  Media,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  those 
troubles,  and  make  them  serve  to  exalt  him  to  the  royal  dignity. 

Herod.  1.  i.  c.  95. 
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He  had  a  great  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  passed  for 
a  man,  not  only  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  but  possessed  of 
all  the  prudence  and  equity  necessary  to  govern  others. 

As  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the  throne, 
he  laboured  to  make  the  good  qualities  that  had  been  observed 
in  him  more  conspicuous  than  ever:  he  succeeded  so  weU, 
diat  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  where  he  lived  made  him 
their  judge.     In  this  office  he  acquitted  himsdf  with  great 
prudence;  and  his  cares  had  all  the  success  that  had  been 
expected  from  them ;  for  he  brought  the  people  of  that  village 
'  to  a  sober  and  regular  life.     The  inhabitants  of  other  villages, 
whom  peipetual  disorders  suflfered  not  to  live  in  quiet,  observing 
the  good  order  Dejoces  had  introduced  in  the  place  where  he 
presided  as  judge,  began  to  apply  to  him,  and  make  him  arbi- 
trator of  their  differences.    The  &me  of  his  equity  daily 
increasing,  all  such  as  had  any  affair  of  consequence,  brought 
it  before  him,  expecting  to  find  that  equity  in  Dejoces,  which 
they  could  meet  with  nowhere  else. 

When  he  found  himself  thus  far  advanced  in  his  designs,  he 
judged  it  a  proper  time  to  set  his  last  engines  to  work  for  the 
compassing  his  point  He,  therefore,  retired  from  business, 
pretending  to  be  over-fatigued  with  the  multitude  of  people 
that  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  would  not  exercise 
the  office  of  judge  any  longer,  notwithstanding  all  the  importu- 
nity of  such  as  wished  well  to  the  public  tranquillity.  Whenever 
any  persons  addressed  themselves  to  him,  he  told  them,  that 
his  own  domestic  affiurs  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  to  those 
of  other  people. 

The  licentiousness  which  had  been  for  some  time  restrained 
by  the  judicious  management  of  Dejoces,  began  to  prevail  more 
than  ever,  as  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  afiairs ;  and  the  evil  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  Medes  were  obliged  to  assemble,  and  deliberate  upon 
the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  public  disorder. 

There  are  different  sorts  of  ambition:  some  violent  and 
impetuous,  carrying  every  thing  as  it  were  by  storm,  hesitating 
at  no  kind  of  cruelty  or  murder :  another  sort,  more  gentle, 
like  that  we  ane  speaking  of,  puts  on  an  appearance  of  mode* 
ration  and  justice,  working  under  ground,  (if  I  may  use  that 
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expression,)  and  yet  arrives  at  her  point  as  surely  as  the 
other. 

Dejoces,  who  saw  things  succeeding  according  to  his  wish, 
sent  his  emissaries  to  the  assembly;  after  having  instructed 
them  in  the  part  they  were  to  act  When  expedients  for 
stopping  the  course  of  the  public  evils  came  to  be  proposed, 
these  emissaries,  speaking  in  their  turn,  represented,  that  unless 
the  face  of  the  republic  was  entirely  changed,  their  country 
would  become  uninhabitable ;  that  the  only  means  to  remedy 
the  present  disorders  was  to  elect  a  king,  who  should  have 
authority  to  restrain  violence,  and  make  laws  for  the  govern- 
'  ment  of  the  nation.  Then  every  man  could  prosecute  his  own 
affairs  in  peace  and  safety;  whereas  the  injustice  that  now 
reigned  in  all  parts,  would  quickly  force  the  people  to  abandon 
the  country.  This  opinion  was  generally  approved ;  and  the 
whole  company  was  convinced,  that  no  expedient  could  be 
devised  more  effectual  for  curing  the  present  evil,  than  that  of 
converting  the  state  into  a  monarchy.  The  only  thing  then  to 
be  done,  was  to  choose  a  king;  and  about  this  their  deli- 
berations were  not  long.  They  all  agreed  there  was  not  a  man 
in  Media  so  capable  of  governing  as  Dejoces ;  so  that  he  was 
immediately  with  common  consent  elected  king. 

If  we  reflect  in  the  least  on  the  first  establishment  of  king- 
doms, in  any  age  or  country  whatsoever,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  the  care  of  the  public  good,  was  the 
original  design  of  monarchy.  Indeed  there  would  be  no  possi 
bility  of  establishing  order  and  peace,  if  all  men  were  resolved 
to  be  independent,  and  would  not  submit  to  an  authority  which 
takes  from  them  a  part  of  their  liberty,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
rest.  Mankind  must  be  perpetually  at  war,  if  they  will  always 
be  striving  for  dominion  over  others,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
strongest.  For  the  sake  of  their  own  peace  and  safety,  they 
must  have  a  master,  and  must  consent  to  obey  him.  This  is 
the  human  origin  of  government  ^  And  the  Scripture  teacheth 
us,  that  the  Divine  Providence  has  not  only  allowed  of  the 
project,  and  the  execution  of  it,  but  consecrated  it  likewise  by 
an  immediate  communication  of  his  own  power. 

y  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2. 
VOL.  I.  2  A 
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There  is  nothing  certainly  nobler  or  greater  than  to  see  a 
private  person,  eminent  for  his  merit  and  virtue,  and  fitted  by 
his*  excellent  talents  for  the  highest  employments,  and  yet 
through  inclination  and  modesty  preferring  a  life  of  obscurity 
and  retirement :  than  to  see  such  a  man  sincerely  refuse  the 
offer  made  to  him»  of  reigning  over  a  whole  nation,  and  at  last 
consent  to  undergo  the  toil  of  government,  from  no  other 
motive,  than  that  of  being  serviceable  to  his  feUow-citbsens. 
His  first  disposition,  by  which  he  declares  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  duties,  and  consequently  with  the  dangers  annexed  to 
a  sovereign  power,  shows  him  to  have  a  soul  more  elevated  and 
great  than  greatness  itself;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  a  soul 
superior  to  all  ambition :  nothing  can  show  him  so  perfectly 
worthy  of  that  important  charge,  as  the  (pinion  he  has  of  his 
not  being  so,  and  his  fears  of  being  unequal  to  it  But  when 
he  generously  sacrifices  his  own  quiet  and  satisfitction  to  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  public,  it  is  plain  he  understands 
what  that  sovereign  power  has  in  it  really  good,  or  truly  valuable; 
which  is,  that  it  puts  a  man  in  a  condition  of  becoming  the 
defender  of  his  country,  of  procuring  it  many  advantages,  and 
of  redressing  various  evils;  of  causing  law  and  justice  to 
flourish,  of  bringing  virtue  and  probity  into  reputation,  and  of 
establishing  peace  and  plenty :  and  he  comforts  himself  for  the 
cares  and  troubles  to  which  he  is  exposed,  by  the  prospect  of 
the  many  benefits  resulting  from  them  to  the  public  Such  a 
governor  was  Numa,  at  Rome;  and  such  have  been  some 
Other  emperors,  whom  the  people  found  it  necessary  to  compel 
to  accept  the  supreme  power. 

It  must  be  owned  (I  cannot  help  repeating  it)  that  there  is 
nothing  nobler  or  greater  than  such  a  disposition.  But  to  put 
on  the  mask  of  modesty  and  virtue,  in  order  to  satisfy  one's 
ambition,  as  Dejoces  did ;  to  affect  to  appear  outwardly  what 
a  man  is  not  inwardly ;  to  refuse  for  a  time,  and  then  accept 
with  a  seeming  repugnancy,  what  a  man  earnestly  desires,  and 
what  he  has  been  labouring  by  secret,  underhand  practices  to 
obtain  ;  this  double-dealing  has  so  much  meanness  m  it,  that 
it  necessarily  lessens  our  opinion  of  the  person,  and  extremely 
sullies  the  lustre  of  those  good  qualities,  which  in  other 
respects,  he  possesses. 
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*  Dejoces  reigned  fifty-three  years.    When  he  had  ascended 
the  throne,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  people, 
that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  the  choice  they  had    ^^' 
made  of  him,  for  restoring  of  order.    At  first  he   aii?j:  c. 
resolved  to  have  his  dignity  of  king  attended  with  all      ^^^* 
the  marks  that  could  inspire  an  awe  and  respect  for  his  person. 
He  obliged  his  subjects  to  build  him  a  magnificent  palace  in 
the  place  he  appointed.    This  palace  he  strongly  fortified,  and 
chose  out  firom  among  his  people  such  persons  as  he  judged 
fittest  to  be  his  guards,  from  their  attachment  to  his  interests, 
and  his  reliance  on  their  fidelity. 

After  having  thus  provided  for  his  own  security,  he  applied 
himself  to  polish  and  civilize  his  subjects,  who,  having  been 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  country  and  in  villages,  almost 
without  laws  and  without  polity,  had  contracted  the  disposition 
and  manners  of  savages.  To  this  end  he  conmianded  them 
to  build  a  city,  marking  out  himself  the  place  and  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls.  This  city  was  compassed  about  with  seven 
distinct  walls,  all  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  outer- 
most did  not  hinder  the  parapet  of  the  second  from  being  seen, 
nor  the  second  that  of  the  third,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  The 
situation  of  the  place  was  extremely  favourable  for  such  a 
design,  for  it  was  a  regular  hill,  whose  ascent  was  equal  on 
every  side.  Within  the  last  and  smallest  enclosure  stood  the 
king's  palace,  with  all  his  treasures :  in  the  sixth,  which  was 
next  to  that,  there  were  several  apartments  for  lodging  the 
officers  of  his  household ;  and  the  intermediate  spaces, 
between  the  other  walls,  were  appointed  for  the  habitation  of 
the  people:  the  first  and  largest  enclosure  was  about  the 
bigness  of  Athens.     The  name  of  this  city  was  Ecbatana. 

The  prospect  of  it  was  magnificent  and  beantifiil;  for^ 
besides  the  disposition  of  the  walls,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  the  difierent  colours  wherewith  the  several 
parapets  were  painted  formed  a  delightful  variety. 

After  the  city  was  finished,  and  Dejoces  had  obliged  part  of 
the  Medes  to  settle  in  it,  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  com- 
posing of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  state.  But  being  persuaded, 
that  the  majesty  of  kings  is  most  respected  afar  off  [major  ex 

•  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  96—101. 
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longinqtio  reverentia^  Tacit.]  he  began  to  keep  himself  at  a 
distance  from  his  people ;  was  almost  inaccessible,  and,  as  it 
were,  invisible  to  his  subjects,  not  suSering  them  to  speak,  or 
communicate  their  afiairs  to  him,  but  only  by  petitions,  and 
the  interposition  of  his  officers.  And  even  those  that  had  the 
privilege  of  approaching  him,  might  neither  laugh  nor  spit  in 
his  presence. 

This  able  statesman  acted  in  this  manner,  in  order  the 
better  to  secure  to  himself  the  possession  of  the  crown.  For, 
having  to  deal  with  men  yet  uncivilized,  and  no  very  good 
judges  of  true  merit,  he  was  dfraid,  that  too  great  a  familiarity 
with  him  might  induce  contempt,  and  occasion  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  a  growing  power,  which  is  generally 
looked  upon  with  invidious  and  discontented  eyes.  But  by 
keeping  himself  thus  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  making  himself  known  only  by  the  wise  laws  he  made, 
and  the  strict  justice  he  took  care  to  administer  to  every  one, 
he  acquired  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his  subjects. 

It  is  said,  that  from  the  innermost  part  of  his  palace  he  saw 
every  thing  that  was  done  in  his  dominions,  by  means  of  his 
emissaries,  who  brought  him  accounts,  and  informed  him  of 
all  transactions.  By  this  means  no  crime  escaped  either  the 
knowledge  of  the  prince,  or  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  and  the 
punishment  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  offence,  kept 
the  wicked  in  awe,  and  stopped  the  course  of  violence  and 
injustice. 

Things  might  possibly  pass  in  this  manner  to  a  certain 
degree  during  his  administration :  but  there  is  nothing  more 
obvious  than  the  great  inconveniencies  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  custom  introduced  by  Dejoces,  and  wherein  he  has 
been  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  potentates ;  the 
custom,  I  mean,  of  living  concealed  in  his  palace,  of  governing 
by  spies  dispersed  throughout  his  kingdom,  of  relying  solely 
upon  their  sincerity  for  the  truth  of  facts ;  of  not  suffering 
truth,  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  just  reasons  of 
innocent  persons,  to  be  conveyed  to  him  any  other  way,  than 
through  foreign  channels,  that  is,  by  men  liable  to  be  preju- 
diced or  corrupted ;  men  that  stopped  up  all  avenues  to 
remonstrances,  or  the  reparation  of  injuries,  and  that  were 
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capable  of  doing  the  greatest  injustice  themselves,  with  so 
much  the  more  ease  and  assurance,  as  their  iniquity  remained 
undiscovered,  and  consequently  unpunished.  But  besides  all 
this,  methinks,  that  very  affectation  in  princes  of  making  them* 
selves  invisible,  shows  them  to  be  conscious  of  their  slender 
merit,  which  shuns  the  light,  and  dares  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
near  examination. 

Dejoces  was  so  wholly  taken  up  in  humanizing  and  soften- 
ing the  manners,  and  in  making  laws  for  the  good  government 
of  his  people,  that  he  never  engaged  in  any  enterprise  against 
his  neighbours,  though  his  reign  was  very  long,  for  he  did  not 
die  till  after  having  reigned  fifty-three  years. 

*  Phraortjss  reigned  twenty-two  years.     After  the  death 
of  Dejoces,  his   son    Phraortes,   called    otherwise  phraortes. 
*  Aphraartes,  succeeded.    The  aiRnity  between  these     %^' 
two  names  wpuld  alone  make  one  believe  that  this  is   ^^^'  ^* 
the  king  called  in  Scripture  Arphaxad:  but  that 
opinion  has  many  other  substantial  reasons  to  support  it,  as 
may  be  seen  in  father  Montfaucon's  learned  dissertation,  of 
which  I  have  here  made  great  use.     The  passage  in  Judith, 
^  Tkat  Arphaxad  built  a  very   strong  city,  and  called  it 
Ecbatana^  has  deceived  most  authors,  and  made  them  believe, 
that  Arphaxad  must  be  Dejoces,  who  was  certainly  the  founder 
of  that  city.     But  the  Greek  text  of  Judith,  which  the  Vulgate 
translation   renders  <Bdificavit,  says  only,  ®  That  Arphaxad 
added  new  buildings  to  Ecbatana.    And  what  can  be  more 
natural,  than  that,  the  father  not  having  entirely  perfected  so 
considerable  a  work,  the  son  should  put  the  last  hand  to  it, 
and  make  such  additions  as  were  wanting? 

^  Phraortes,  being  of  a  very  warlike  temper,  and  not  contented 
with  the  kingdom  of  Media,  left  him  by  his  father,  attacked 
the  Persians ;  and  defeating  them  in  a  decisive  battle,  brought 
them  under  subjection  to  his  empire.  Then  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  their  troops,  he  attacked  other  neighbouring 
nations,  one  ailer  another,  till  he  made  himself  master  of 
almost  all  the  Upper  Asia,  which  comprehends  all  that  lies 
north  of  mount  Taurus,  from  Media  as  far  as  the  river  Halys. 

tt  Herod,  c.  102.  b  Judith,  i.  ] . 

e  *E9-m»«iifinn  M  *E»CmTtifut.    Judith, Text.  Gr.        d  Herod,  i.  i.  c.  102. 

•  He  is  called  so  by  Eusebius,  Chtvn.  Grttc.  aod  by  Geor.  Syncel. 
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Elate  with  this  good  success,  he  ventured  to  turn  his  arms 
against  the  Assyrians,  at  that  time  indeed  weakened  throu^ 
the  revolt  of  several  nations,  but  yet  very  powerful  in  them- 
selves. Nabuchodonosor,  their  king,  otherwise  called  Saosdu- 
chinus,  raised  a  great  army  in  his  own  country,  and  *sent 
ambassadors  to  several  other  nations  of  the  East,  to  require 
their  assistance.  They  all  refused  him  with  contempt,  and 
ignominiously  treated  his  ambassadors,  letting  him  see,  that 
they  no  longer  dreaded  that  empire,  which  had  formerly  kept 
the  greatest  part  of  them  in  a  slavish  subjection. 

The  king,  highly  enraged  at  such  insolent  treatment,  swore 
by  his  throne  and  his  reign,  that  he  would  be  revenged  of  all 
those  nations,  and  put  them  every  one  to  the  sword.  He  then 
prepared  for  battle,  with  what  forces  he  had,  in  the  plain  of 
Ragau.  A  great  battle  ensued  there,  which  proved  fatal  to 
Phraortes.  He  was  defeated,  his  cavalry  fled,  his  chariots 
were  overturned  and  put  into  disorder,  and  Nabuchodonosor 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Then  taking  advantage  of  the 
defeat  and  confusion  of  the  Medes,  he  entered  their  country, 
took  their  cities,  pushed  on  his  conquests  even  to  Ecbatana, 
forced  the  towers  and  the  walls  by  storm,  and  gave  the  city  to 
be  pillaged  by  his  soldiers,  who  plundered  it,  and  stripped  it  of 
all  its  ornaments. 

The  unfortunate  Phraortes,  who  had  escaped  into  the 
mountains  of  Ragau,  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Nabuchodo- 
nosor, who  cruelly  caused  him  to  be  shot  to  death  with  darts. 
Afler  that,  he  returned  to  Nineveh  with  all  his  army,  which 
was  still  very  numerous,  and  for  four  months  together  did 
nothing  but  feast  and  di>'ert  himself  with  those  that  had 
accompanied  him  in  this  expedition. 

In  Judith,  we  read  that  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  Holophemes 
with  a  powerful  army,  to  revenge  himself  of  those  that  had 
refused  him  succours ;  the  progress  and  cruelty  of  that  com- 
mander, the  general  consternation  of  all  the  people,  the 
courageous  resolution  of  the  Israelites  to  withstand  him,  in 
assurance  that  their  God  would  defend  them,  the  extremity 
to  which  Bethulia  and  the  whole  nation  was  reduced,  the 
miraculous  deliverance  of  that  city  by  the  courage  and  conduct 

*  The  Greek  text  places  these  embassies  before  the  bittle. 
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of  the   brave  Judith,   and   the   complete   overthrow  of  the 
Assyriaa  army,  are  all  related  in  the  same  book. 

*  Cyaxares  I.  reigned  forty  years.     This  prince  succeeded 
to  the  throne  immediately  after  his  father's  death.    He 
was  a  very  brave,  enterprising  prince,  and  knew  how    I'm!*  ^' 
to  make  his  advantage  of  the  late  overthrow  of  the  Anf^c. 
Assyrian  army.     He  first  settled  himself  well  in  his      ^*' 
kingdom  of  Media,   and  then    conquered  all   Upper   Asia. 
But  what  he  had  most  at  heart  was,  to  go  and  attack  Nineveh, 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  by  the  destruction  of  that 
great  city. 

The  Assyrians  came  out  to  meet  him,  having  only  the 
remains  of  that  great  army,  which  was  destroyed  before  Be* 
thulia.  A  battle  ensued,  wherein  the  Assyrians  were  defeated, 
and  driven  back  to  Nineveh.  Cyaxares,  pursuing  his  victory 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  was  upon  the  point  of  falling 
inevitably  into  his  hands,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
God  designed  to  punish  that  city  for  her  crimes,  and  for  the 
calamities  she  had  brought  upon  his  people,  as  well  as  other 
nations.  It  was  delivered  from  its  present  danger  in  the 
following  manner. 

A  formidable  army  of  Scythians,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palus  Msotis,  had  driven  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Europe, 
and  was  still  marching  under  the  conduct  of  king  Madyes  in 
pursuit  of  them.  The  Cimmerians  had  found  means  to  escape 
from  the  Scythians,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Media. 
Cyaxares,  hearing  of  this  irruption,  raised  the  siege  from 
before  Nineveh,  and  marched  with  all  his  forces  against  that 
mighty  army,  which,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  going  to 
overrun  all  Asia.  The  two  armies  engaged,  and  the  Medes 
were  vanquished.  The  Barbarians,  finding  no  other  obstacle 
in  their  way,  overspread  not  only  Media,  but  almost  all  Asia. 
After  that,  they  marched  towards  Eg}'pt,  from  whence  Psam- 
miticus  diverted  their  course  by  presents.  They  then  returned 
nto  Palestine,  where  some  of  them  plundered  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Ascalon,  the  most  ancient  of  the  temples  dedicated 
to  that  goddess.     Some  of  the  Scythians  settled  at  Bethshan, 

e  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  103—106. 
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a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  this  side  Jordan,  which 
from  them  was  afterwards  called  Scythopolis. 

The  Scythians  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years  were 
masters  of  the  Upper  Asia,  namely,  the  two  Armenias»  Cap- 
padocia,  Pontus,  Colchis,  and  Iberia ;  during  which  time  they 
spread  desolation  wherever  they  came.  The  Medes  had  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  but  by  a  dangerous  stratagem. 
Under  pretence  of  cultivating  and  strengthening  the  alliance 
they  had  made  together,  they  invited  the  greatest  part  of  them 
to  a  general  feast,  which  was  made  in  every  family.  Each 
master  of  the  feast  made  his  guests  drunk,  and  in  that  con- 
dition were  the  Scythians  massacred.  The  Medes  then  repos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  provinces  they  had  lost,  and  once 
more  extended  their  empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  which 
was  their  ancient  boundary  westward. 

^The  remaining  Scythians,  who  were  not  at  this  feast, 
having  heard  of  the  massacre  of  tjieir  countrymen,  Hed  into 
Lydia  to  king  Halyattes,  who  received  them  with  great  hu- 
manity. This  occasioned  a  war  between  the  tivo  princes. 
Cyaxares  immediately  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Lydia. 
Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  space  of  five  yeais,  with 
almost  equal  advantage  on  both  sides.  But  the  battle  fought 
in  the  sixth  year  was  very  remarkable  on  account  of  an  eclipse 
of  tlie  sun,  which  happened  during  the  engagement,  when  ou 
a  sudden  the  day  was  turned  into  a  dark  night.  Thales,  the 
Milesian,  had  foretold  this  eclipse.  The  Medes  and  Lydiaiis, 
who  were  then  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  equally  terrified  with 
this  unforeseen  event,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  (he 
anger  of  the  gods,  immediately  retreated  on  both  sides,  and 
made  peace.  Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  *Nabuchodono- 
sor,  king  of  Babylon,  were  the  mediators.  To  render  it 
more  firm  and  inviolable,  the  two  princes  were  willing  to 
strengthen  it  by  the  tie  of  marriage,  and  agreed,  that  f laiyattes 
should  give  his  daughter  Aryenis  to  Astyages,  eldest  son  of 
Cyaxares 

Tt^e  manner  these  people  had  of  contracting  an  alliance 

f  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  74. 

*  In  Herodotus  he  is  called  Labynetus. 
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with  one  another,  is  very  remarkable.  Besides  other  ceremo- 
nies, which  they  had  in  common  with  the  Greeks,  they  had 
this  in  particular ;  the  two  contracting  parties  made  incisions 
in  their  own  arms,  and  licked  one  another's  blood. 

'  Cyaxares*s  first  care,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  again 
in  peace,  was  to  resume  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  which     ^  ^, 
the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  had  obliged  him  to  a^il^/c. 
raise.      Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  with  whom       ^^ 
he  had  lately  contracted  a  particular  alliance,  joined  with  him 
in  a  league  against  the  Assyrians.     Having  therefore  united 
their  forces,  they  besieged  Nineveh,  took  it,  killed  Saracus 
the  king,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  mighty  city. 

God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets  above  a  hundred  years 
before,  that  he  would  bring  vengeance  upon  that  impious  city 
for  the  blood  of  his  servants,  wherewith  the  kings  thereof  had 
gorged  themselves,  like  ravenous  lions  ;  that  he  himself  would 
march  at  the  head  of  the  troops  that  should  come  to  besiege  it; 
that  he  would  cause  consternation  and  terror  to  go  before 
them ;  that  he  would  deliver  the  old  men,  the  mothers,  and 
their  children,  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  soldiers ;  that  all 
the  treasures  of  the  city  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  rapacious 
and  insatiable  plunderers  ;  and  that  the  city  itself  should  be  so 
totally  and  utterly  destroyed,  that  not  so  much  as  a  vestige  of 
it  should  be  left ;  and  that  the  people  should  ask  hereafter. 
Where  did  the  proud  city  of  Nineveh  stand  ? 

But  let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  prophets  themselves : 
^  Woe  unto  the  bloody  city,  (cries  Nahum,)  it  is  all  full  of  lies 
and  robbery :  '  he  tliat  dasheth  in  pieces  is  come  up  before 
thy  face.  The  Lord  cometh  to  avenge  the  cruelties  done  to 
Jacob  and  to  Israel.  ^  I  hear  already  the  noise  of  the  whip, 
and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing 
horses,  and  of  the  bounding  chariots.  The  horseman  lifteth 
up  both  the  bright  sword,  and  the  glittering  spear.  ^The 
shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red ;  the  valiant  men  are  in 
scarlet.  They  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run  like  the 
lightning.  "  God  is  jealous ;  the  Lord  revengeth,  and  is 
furious.     The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt, 

f  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  106.  I'  Nahum  iii.  1.  >  ii.  1,  2. 

k  iii.  2,  3.  1  ii.  3,  4  mi.  2.  5,  6. 
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and  the  earth  is  barnt  at  his  presence :  who  can  stand  before 
his  indignation  P  and  who  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger  ?  ''Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts : 
I  will  strip  thee  of  all  thy  ornaments.  ®  Take  ye  the  spoil  of 
silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold  ;  for  there  is  no  end  of  the  store 
and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture.  She  is  empty,  and 
void,  and  waste.  Nineveh  is  destroyed ;  she  is  overthrown ; 
she  is  desolate,  p  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  *  palace  shall  be  dissolved.  And  Huzzab  shall  be  led 
away  captive ;  she  shall  be  brought  up,  and  her  maids  shall 
lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves  tabring  upon  their  breasts. 
^  I  see  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  a  great  number  of  carcasses ; 
and  there  is  no  end  of  their  corpses  ;  they  stumble  upon  their 
corpses,  f '  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lions,  and  the 
feeding  places  of  the  young  lions,  where  the  lion,  even  the  old 
lion,  walked,  and  the  lion's  whelp,  and  none  made  them  afraid  : 
where  the  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and 
his  dens  with  rapine :  '  The  Lord  shall  destroy  Assur.  He 
shall  depopulate  tha4:  city,  which  was  so  beautiful,  and  turn  it 
into  a  land  where  no  man  cometh,  and  into  a  desert.  It  shall 
be  a  dweUing  place  for  wild  beasts,  and  the  birds  of  night  shall 
lurk  therein.  Behold,  shall  it  be  said,  see  that  proud  city, 
which  was  so  stately,  and  so  exalted ;  which  said  in  her  heart, 
I  am  the  only  city,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  other.  All  they 
that  pass  by  her  shall  scofi*  at  her,  and  shall  insult  her  with 
hissings  and  contemptuous  gestures. 

The  two  armies  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
Nineveh;  andCyaxares,  prosecuting  his  victories,  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  except 
Babylon  and  Chaldea,  which  belonged  to  Nabopolassar. 

Afler  this  expedition  Cyaxares  died,  and  left  his  dominions 
to  his  son  Astyages. 

AsTYAOEs  reigned  thirty-five  years.     This  prince  is  called  in 

>  Nahum,  iii.  5.  o  ii.  9,  10.  P  ii.  6.  q  ui.  3. 

r  ii.  11,  12.  •  Zephan.  ii.  13—15. 

*  The  author  io  this  place  renders  it.  Her  temple  is  destrofed  to  (he  fouDdations. 
But  I  have  chosen  to  follow  our  English  Bible^  though  in  the  LAtin  it  is  camplmn. 

"t*  This  is  a  noble  image  of  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  pillaged 
and  plundered  all  their  neighbouring  nations,  especially  Juaea,  and'  carried  away  the 
spoils  of  them  to  Nineveh. 
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Scripture  Ahasuerus.    Though  his  reign  was  very  ^^•trfr** 
long,  no  less  than  thirty^five  years,  yet  have  we  no     siosi 
particulars  recorded  of  it  in  history.     He  had  two      ns.' 
children,  whose  names  are  famous,  namely,  Cyaxares,  by  his 
wife  Aryenis,  and  Mandane,  by  a  former  marriage.     In  his 
father's  lifetime  he  married  Mandane  to  Cambyses,  the  son  of 
Achemenes,  king  of  Persia :  from  this  marriage  sprung  Cyrus, 
who  was  born   but  one  year  after  the  birth  of  his  uncle 
Cyaxares.     The  latter  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Medes. 

Cyaxares  II.  This  is  the  prince  whom  the  Scripture  caUs 
Darius  the  Mede. 

Cyrus,  having  taken  Babylon,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle 
Cyaxares,  left  it  nnder  his  government  After  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  and  his  fiither  Cambyses,  he  united  the  kingdom  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians  into  one:  in  the  sequel,  therefore, 
they  will  be  considered  only  as  one  empire.  I  shall  begin  the 
history  of  that  empire  with  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  which  will 
include  also  what  is  known  of  the  reigns  of  his  two  predecessors, 
Cyaxares  and  Astyages.  But  I  shall  previously  give  some 
account  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  because  Croesus,  its  king, 
has  a  considerable  share  in  the  events  of  which  I  am  to  speak. 


Chapter  IV.     The  HISTORY  of  the  LYDIANS. 

^The    kings    who  first  reigned  over  the    Lydians,  are    by 
Herodotus   called  Atyadae,  that  is,  descendants   from  Atys. 
These,  he  tells  us,  derived  their  origin  from  Lydus,  the  son  of 
Atys ;  and  Lydus  gave  the  name  of  Lydians  to  that  people, 
who  before  this  time  were  called  Moeonians. 

These  Atyadse  were  succeeded  by  the  Heraclidse,  or  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  who  possessed  this  kingdom  for  the  space  of 
five  hundred  and  five  years. 

Argo,  great  grandson  of  Alcaeus,  son  of  Hercules,  -^JjJ'/'g^' 
was  the  first  of  the  Heraclidse  who  reigned  in  Lydia.      ^^' 

The  last  was  Candaules.     This  prince  was  married  to  a  lady 
of  exquisite  beauty ;   and,  being  infatuated  by  his 
passion  for  her,  was  perpetually  boasting  of  her  charms     ■^****' 

«  Herod.  1 1  c.  7—13. 
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to  Others.  Nothing  would  serve  him,  but  that  Gyges»  one  of  his 
chief  officers,  should  see,  and  judge  of  them  by  his  own  eyes ; 
*  as  if  the  husband's  own  knowledge  of  them  was  not  sufficient 
for  his  happiness,  or  the  beauty  of  his  wife  would  have  been 
impaired  by  his  silence.  The  king  to  this  end  placed  Gyges 
secretly  in  a  convenient  place ;  but  notwithstanding  that  pre- 
caution, the  queen  perceived  him  when  he  retired,  yet  took  no 
manner  of  notice  of  it.  Judging,  as  the  historian  represents  it, 
that  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  a  woman  is  her  modesty, 
she  studied  a  signal  revenge  for  the  injury  she  had  received ; 
and,  to  punish  the  fault  of  her  husband,  committed  a  still 
greater  crime.  Possibly,  a  secret  passion  for  Gyges  had  as 
great  a  share  in  that  action,  as  her  resentment  for  the  dis- 
honour done  her.  Be  that  as  it  will,  she  sent  for  Gyges,  and 
obliged  him  to  expiate  his  crime,  either  by  his  own  death,  or 
the  king's,  at  his  own  option.  After  some  remonstrances  to 
no  purpose,  he  resolved  upon  the  latter,  and  by  the  murder  of 
^  1^      Candaules   became   master  of  his   queen  and  his 

Ai?u?'c    ^'^"'o^®-     ^y  ^^**  means  the  kingdom  passed  from  the 
71^-       family  of  the  Heraclidse  into  that  of  the  Mermnads. 
Archilochus,  the  poet,  lived  at  this  time,  and,  as  Herodotus 
informs  us,  spoke  of  this  adventure  of  Gyges  in  his  poems. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  place  what  is  related  by 
Herodotus,  that  amongst  the  Lydians,  and  almost  all  other 
Barbarians,  it  was  reckoned  shameful  and  infamous  even  for  a 
man  to  appear  naked.  These  footsteps  of  modesty,  which  are 
met  with  amongst  pagans,  ought  to  be  reckoned  valuable.f 
We  are  assured,  that  among  the  Romans,  a  son,  who  was  come 
to  the  age  of  maturity,  never  went  into  the  baths  with  his 
father,  nor  even  a  son-in-law  with  his  father-in-law ;  and  this 
modesty  and  decency  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  nature,  the  violation  whereof  was  criminal.  It  is 
astonishing,  that  amongst  us  our  magistrates  take  no  care  to 
prevent  this  disorder,  which,  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  at  the  season 

*  NoQ  contentus  voluptatum  suarum  taciti  oonscteDtilL — prorans  qua»i  sileotium 
damnum  pulchritudinis  esiet.     Justin,  1.  i.  c.  7. 

f  Nostra  quidem  more  cum  parentibus  puberes  ftlii,  cum  aooeris  generic  oon 
lavantpr.  Retinenda  est  igitur  bujus  generis  verecundia,  prwaertim  uatuii  ip«% 
nta^n«tra  et  duce.     Cic.  I.  i.  tie  offic,  n.  129. 

Nitdare  se  Aefas  esse  credebalur.     Val.  Max.  I  ii.  c.  1. 
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of  bathing,  is  openly  committed  with  impunity  ;  a  disorder  so 
visibly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  common  decency,  so  dangerou.s 
to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  so  severely  condemned  by 
paganism  itself. 

^  Plato  relates  the  story  of  Gyges  in  a  different  manner  from 
Herodotus.  He  teUs  us  that  Gyges  wore  a  ring,  the  stone  of 
which,  when  turned  towards  him,  rendered  him  invisible ;  so 
that  he  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  others,  without  being  seen 
himself;  and  that  by  means  of  this  ring,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  queen,  he  deprived  Candaules  of  his  life  and  throne. 
This  probably  signifies,  that  in  order  to  compass  his  criminal 
design,  he  used  all  the  tricks  and  stratagems,  which  the  world 
calls  subtle  and  refined  policy,  which  penetrates  into  the  most 
secret  purposes  of  others,  without  making  the  least  discovery 
of  its  own.  The  story,  thus  explained,  carries  in  it  a  greater 
appearance  of  truth,  than  what  we  read  in  Herodotus. 

Cicero,  after  having  related  this  fable  of  Gyges' s  famous  ring, 
adds,  *  that  if  a  wise  man  had  such  a  ring,  he  would  not  use 
it  to  any  wicked  purpose;  because  virtue  considers  what  is 
honourable  and  just,  and  has  no  occasion  for  darkness. 

^  Gyges  reigned  thirty-eight  years.     The  murder  of  Can- 
daules raised  a  sedition  among  the  Lydians.   The  two     q 
parties,  instead  of  coming  to  blows,  agreed  to  refer  ^j^j(;  J^* 
the  matter  to  the  decision  of   the  Delphic  oracle,      ^is. 
which  declared  in  &vour  of  Gyges.     The  king  made  large 
presents  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  undoubtedly  preceded, 
and  had  no  little  influence  upon,  the  onu:le*s  answer.     Among 
other  things  of  value,  Herodotus  mentions  six  golden  cups, 
weighing  thirty  talents,  amounting  to  near  a  million  of  French 
money,  which  is  about  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne,  he 
made  war  against  Miletus, 'Smyrna,  and  Colophon,  three 
powerful  cities  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  states. 

After  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  he  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 

y  Abdys,  who  reigned  forty-nine  years.     It  was  in  the  reign 

'  PlAto  de  Rep.  1.  u.  p.  359.  »  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  13,  14.        f  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

*  HuDc  iptum  anDolam  ti  habeat  sapieus.  nihilo  plu»  sibi  licere  potet  peccare, 
qoim  ai  Don  haberet.  Honesta  enim  dodU  virit,  non  occulta  quserantur.  Ub.  iii. 
dir  ojlc.  n.  38. 
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Aidfv.     of  this  prince,  that  the  Cimmerians*  driven  out  of 
UM.'     their  country  by  the  Scythae  Nomades,  went  into 
680.  '   Asia,  and  took  the  city  of  Sardis,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  citadel 

'  Sadyattes  reigned  twelve  years.    This  prince  declared 

sadjattM.  war  against  the  Milesians,  and  laid  siege  to  their  city. 

8373.*     In    those  days   the    sieges,   which  were   generally 

\ai.'  '    nothing  more  than  blockades,  were  carried  on  very 

slowly,  and  lasted  many  years.     This  king  died  before  he  had 

finished  that  of  Miletus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou. 

*  Halyattbs  reigned  fifty-seven  years.    Thb  is  the  prince 

Baiyatta..  who  made  war  against  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media.    He 

3385.'     likewise  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia.      He 

Ant.  J.  C 

6191  '  attacked  and  took  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Clazome- 
nffi.  He  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Milesians, 
begun  by  his  father;  and  continued  the  siege  of  their  city, 
which  had  lasted  six  years  under  his  fiither,  and  continued  as 
many  under  him.  It  ended  at  length  in  the  following  manner: 
Halyattes,  upon  an  answer  he  received  from  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle, had  sent  an  ambassador  into  the  city,  to  propose  a  truce 
for  some  months.  Thrasybulus,  Tyrant  of  Miletus,  havbg 
notice  of  his  coming,  ordered  all  the  corn,  and  other  provisions, 
assembled  by  him  and  his  subjects  for  their  support,  to  be 
brought  into  the  public  market;  and  commanded  the  citi- 
zens, at  the  sight  of  a  signal  that  should  be  given,  to  be  all  in 
a  general  humour  of  feasting  and  joUity.  The  thing  was  exe- 
cuted according  to  his  orders.  The  Lydian  ambassador  at  his 
arrival  was  in  the  utmost  surprise  to  see  such  plenty  in  the 
market,  and  such  cheerfulness  in  the  city.  His  master,  to 
whom  he  gave  an  account  Of  what  he  had  seen,  concluding  that 
his  project  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine  would  never  suc- 
ceed, preferred  peace  to  so  apparently  fruitless  a  war,  and 
immediately  raised  the  siege. 

CacESUS.     His  very  name,  which  is  become  a  proverb,  con- 

CnMot.    veys  an  idea  of  immense  riches.     The  wealth  of  this 

8449!      prince,  to  judge  of  it  only  by  the  presents  he  made 

669L  '  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  must  have  been  excessively 

great     Most  of  those  presents  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time 

Herod.  1.  K  c.  16,  22.  •  Ibid.  c.  21  22 
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of  Herodotus,  and  were  worth  several  millions.  ^  We  may 
partly  account  for  the  treasures  of  this  prince,  from  certain 
mines  that  he  had,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  between  Per- 
gamus  and  Atarna ;  as  also  from  the  little  river  Pactolus,  the 
sand  of  which  was  gold.  But  in  Strabo's  time  this  river  bad  no 
longer  the  same  advantage. 

^  What  is  very  extraordinary,  this  affluence  did  not  ener- 
vate or  soften  the  courage  of  Crcesus.  He  thought  it  unworthy 
of  a  prince  to  spend  his  time  in  idleness  and  pleasure.  For  his 
part,  he  was  perpetually  in  arms,  made  several  conquests,  and 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  all  the  contiguous 
provinces,  as  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Pamphy- 
lia,  and  all  the  country  of  the  Carians,  lonians,  Dorians,  and 
iEolians.  Herodotus  observes,  that  he  was  the  first  conqueror 
of  the  Greeks,  who  till  then  had  never  been  subject  to  a  foreign 
power.  Doubtless  he  must  mean  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia 
Minor. 

But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  in  this  prince,  though  he 
was  so  immensely  rich,  and  so  great  a  warrior,  yet  his  chief 
delight  was  in  literature  and  the  sciences.  His  court  was  the 
ordinary  residence  of  those  famous  learned  men,  so  revered  by 
antiquity,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece. 

^  Solon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  amongst  them,  after 
having  established  new  laws  at  Athens,  thought  he  might 
absent  himself  for  some  years,  and  improve  that  time  by  tra- 
velling. He  went  to  Sardis,  where  he  was  received  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  reputation  of  so  great  a  man.  The  king, 
attended  with  a  numerous  court,  appeared  in  all  his  regal 
pomp  and  splendour,  dressed  in  the  most  magnificent  apparel, 
which  was  all  over  enriched  with  gold,  and  glittered  with  dia- 
monds*. Notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  this  spectacle  to  Solon^ 
it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  the  least  moved  at  it,  nor  did  he 
utter  a  word  which  discovered  the  least  surprise  or  admiration ; 
on  the  contrary,  people  of  sense  might  sufficiently  discern  from 
his  behaviour,  that  he  looked  upon  all  this  outward  pomp,  as 
an  indication  of  a  little  mind,  which  knows  not  in  what  true 

b  StnO).  1.  ziii.  p.  625.  &  1.  xiv.  p.  680.  •  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  26—28. 

^  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.  29-^3.    Plut.  m  Soi.  p.  93,  94. 
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greatness  and  dignity  consist,  lliis  coldness  and  indifference 
in  Solon's  first  approach,  gave  the  king  no  favourable  opinion 
of  his  new  guest. 

He  afterwards  ordered  that  all  his  treasures,  his  magnificent 
apartments,  and  costly  furniture,  should  be  showed  him ;  as  if 
he  expected,  by  the  multitude  of  his  fine  vessels,  jewels,  sta- 
tues, and  paintings,  to  conquer  the  philosopher's  indifference. 
But  these  things  were  not  the  king ;  and  it  was  the  king  that 
Solon  was  come  to  visit,  and  not  the  walls  and  chambers  of  his 
palace.  He  had  no  notion  of  making  a  judgment  of  the  king, 
or  an  estimate  of  his  worth,  by  these  outward  appendages,  but 
by  himself  and  his  own  personal  qualities.  Were  we  to  judge 
at  present  by  the  same  rule,  we  should  find  many  of  our  great 
men  wretchedly  naked  and  desolate. 

When  Solon  had  seen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  king. 
CnBsus  then  asked  him,  which  of  mankind  in  all  his  travels  he 
had  found  the  most  truly  happy  ?  '  One  Tellus,'  replied  Solon, 
-  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  very  honest  and  good  man,  who,  after 
having  lived  all  his  days  without  indigence,  having  always  seen 
his  country  in  a  flourishing  condition,  has  left  children  that 
are  universally  esteemed,  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
those  children's  children,  and  at  last  died  gloriously  in  fighting 
for  his  country.' 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  in  which  gold  and  silver  were 
accounted  as  nothing,  seemed  to  Croesus  to  denote  a  strange 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  However,  as  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  be  ranked  at  least  in  the  second  degree  of  happiness, 
he  asked  him,  *  Who,  of  all  those  he  had  seen,  was  the  next  in 
felicity  to  Tellus  ?'  Solon  answered,  <  Cleobis  and  Biton,  of 
Argos,  two  brothers,*  who  had  left  behind  them  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  fraternal  affection,  and  of  the  respect  due  from  children 
to  their  parents.  Upon  a  solemn  festival,  when  their  mother, 
a  priestess  of  Juno,  was  to  go  to  the  temple,  the  oxen  that 
were  to  draw  her  not  being  ready,  the  two  sons  put  themselves 
to  the  yoke,  and  drew  their  mother's  chariot  thither,  which 
was  above  five  miles  distant  All  the  mothers  of  the  place, 
ravished  with  admiration,  congratulated  the  priestess  on  being 
the  mother  of  such  sons.     She,  in  the  transports  of  her  jov 
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and  thankfulness,  earnestly  entreated  the  goddess  to  reward 
her  children  with  the  best  thing  that  heaven  can  give  to  man. 
Her  prayers  were  heard.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  her 
two  sons  fell  asleep  in  the  very  temple,  and  there  *  died  in  a 
soft  and  peaceful  slumber.  In  honour  of  their  piety,  the 
people  of  Argos  consecrated  statues  to  them  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi.' 

'What  then,'  says  Croesus,  in  a  tone  that  showed  his  discon- 
tent, '  you  do  not  reckon  me  in  the  number  of  the  happy  ?' 
Solon,  who  was  not  willing  either  to  flatter  or  exasperate  him 
any  further,  replied  calmly :  '  King  of  Lydia,  besides  many 
other  advantages,  the  gods  have  given  us  Grecians  a  spirit  of 
moderation  and  reserve,  which  has  produced  amongst  us  a  plain, 
popular  kind  of  philosophy,  accompanied  with  a  certain  gene- 
rous freedom,  void  of  pride  or  ostentation,  and  therefore  not 
well  suited  to  the  courts  of  kings :  this  philosophy,  considering 
what  an  infinite  number  of  vicissitudes  and  accidents  the  life  of 
man  is  liable  to,  does  not  allow  us  either  to  glory  in  any  pros- 
perity we  enjoy  ourselves,  or  to  admire  happiness  in  others, 
which  perhaps  may  prove  only  transient,  or  superficial.'     From 
hence  he  took  occasion  to  represent  to  him  further,  <  That  the 
life  of  man  seldom  exceeds  seventy  years,  which  make  up  in  all 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  days,  of  which  no  two  are 
exactly  alike ;  so  that  the  time  to  come  is  nothing  but  a  series 
of  various  accidents,  which  cannot  be  foreseen.     Therefore,  in 
our  opinion,'  continued  he,  '  no  man  can  be  esteemed  happy, 
but  he  whose  happiness  God  continues  to  the  end  of  his  life : 
as  for  others,  who  are  perpetually  exposed  to  a  thousand  dan- 
gers, we  account  their  happiness  as  uncertain  as  the  crown  is 
to  a  person  that  is  still  engaged  in  battle,  and  has  not  yet 
obtained   the  victory.'      Solon  retired,  when  he  had  spoken 
these  words,  f  which  served  only  to  mortify  Croesus,  but  not 
to  reform  him. 

^sop,  the  author  of  the  Fables,  was  then  at  the  court  of 
this  prince,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  entertained.  He  was 
concerned  at  the  unhandsome  treatment  Solon  received^  and 

*  The  fatigue  of  drawing  the  chariot  might  be  the  cause  of  it. 
VOL.   I.  2  B 
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said  to  him  by  way  of  advice :  *  '  Solon,  we  mast  either  not 
come  near  princes  at  all,  or  speak  things  that  are  agreeable  to 
them.'  '  Say  rather,'  replied  Solon,  *  that  we  should  either 
never  come  near  them  at  all,  or  else  speak  such  things  as  may 
be  for  their  good.' 

In  Plutarch's  time  some  of  the  learned  were  of  opinion,  that 
this  interview  between  Solon  and  Croesus  did  not  agree  with 
the  dates  of  chronology.  But  as  those  dates  are  very  uncertain, 
that  judicious  author  did  not  think  this  objection  ought  to 
prevail  against  the  authority  of  several  credible  writers,  by 
whom  this  story  is  attested. 

What  we  have  now  related  of  Croesus  is  a  very  natural 
picture  of  the  behaviour  of  kings  and  great  men,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  seduced  by  flattery ;  and  shows  us  at  the  same 
time  the  two  sources  from  whence  that  blindness  generally 
proceeds.  The  one  is,  a  secret  inclination  which  all  men  have, 
but  especially  the  great»  of  receiving  praise  without  any 
precaution,  and  of  judging  favourably  of  all  that  admire  them, 
and  show  an  unlimited  submission  and  complaisance  to  their 
humours.  The  other  is,  the  great  resemblance  there  is  between 
flattery  and  a  sincere  affection,  or  a  reasonable  i:espect ;  which 
is  sometimes  counterfeited  so  exactly,  that  the  wisest  m^  be 
deceived,  if  they  are  not  very  much  upon  their  guard. 

Croesus,  if  we  judge  of  him  by  the  character  he  bears  in 
history,  was  a  very  good  prince,  and  worthy  of  esteem  in  many 
respects.  He  had  a  ereat  deal  of  good*nature,  affability,  and 
humanity.  His  palace  was  a  receptacle  for  men  of  wit  and 
learning,  which  shows  that  he  himself  was  a  person  of  learning, 
and  had  a  taste  for  the  sciences.  His  weakness  was,  that  he 
laid  too  great  stress  upon  riches  and  magnificence,  thought 
himself  great  and  happy  in  proportion  to  his  possessions, 
mistook  regal  pomp  and  splendour  for  true  and  solid  greatness, 
and  fed  his  vanity  with  the  excessive  submissions  of  those  that 
stood  in  a  kind  of  adoration  before  him. 

Those  learned  men,  those  wits  and  other  courtiers,  that 
surrounded  this  prince,  ate  at  his  table,  partook  of  his  pleasures, 

a/'  (iTriy)  vAV  iff  Hiurra  9  atf  J^i^ra,  The  jingle  of  the  words  it  itu^rm  4  »r  JP^rni, 
which  is  a  beauty  in  the  original,  ^ecause  it  w  founded  in  the  seose^  cannot  be  ren- 
dered into  any  oiher  language. 
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shared  his  confidence,  and  enriched  themselves  by  his  bounty 
and  liberality,  took  care  not  to  thwart  the  princess  taste,  and 
never  thought  of  undeceiving  him  with  respect  to  his  errors  or 
false  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  it  their  business  to 
cherish  and  fortify  them  in  him,  extolling  him  perpetually  as 
the  most  opulent  prince  of  his  age,  and  never  speaking  of  his 
wealth,  or  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  but  in  terms  of 
admiration  and  rapture ;  because  they  knew  this  was  the  sure 
way  to  please  him,  and  to  secure  his  favour.  For  flattery  is 
nothing  else  but  a  commerce  of  falsehood  and  lying,  founded 
upon  interest  on  one  side,  and  vanity  on  the  other.  The 
flatterer  desirous  to  advance  himself,  and  make  his  fortune; 
the  prince  to  be  praised  and  admired,  because  he  is  his  own 
first  flatterer,  and  carries  within  himself  a  more  subtile  and 
better  prepared  poison  than  any  adulation  gives  him. 

That  maxim  of  iBsop,  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  and 
still  retained  somewhat  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  slavery, 
though  he  had  varnished  it  over  with  the  address  of  an  artful 
courtier;  that  maxim  of  his,  I  say,  which  recommended  to 
Solon,  '  That  we  should  either  not  come  near  kings,  or  say. 
what  is  agreeable  to  them/  shows  us  with  what  kind  of  meu 
Croesus  had  filled  his  court,  and  by  what  means  he  had  banished 
all  sincerity,  integrity,  and  duty,  from  his  presence.  In  conse« 
quence  of  which,  we  see  he  could  not  bear  that  noble  and 
generous  freedom  in  the  philosopher,  upon  which  he  ought  to 
have  set  an  infinite  value ;  as  he  would  have  done,  had  he  but 
understood  the  worth  of  a  friend,  who,  attaching  himself  to  the 
person,  and  not  to  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  has  the  courage  to 
tell  him  disagreeable  truths ;  truths  unpalatable,  and  bitter  to 
self-love  at  the  present,  but  that  may  prove  very  salutary  and 
serviceable  for  the  future.  Die  Ulis,  non  quod  voluni  audire^ 
Bed  qiu}d  audisse  semper  volent.  These  are  Seneca's  own 
words,  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  show  of  what  great  use  a 
faithful  and  sincere  friend  may  be  to  a  prince ;  and  what  he 
adds  further  seems  to  be  written  on  purpose  for  Croesus: 
'  ♦Give  him,'   says  he,  •  wholesome  advice.     Let  a  word  of 

*  Plenas  aures  aduUtionibus  aliquando  vera  vox  intret:  da  consilium  utile. 
Qttcrisy  quid  felici  prnttare  possis  ?  Effice,  ne  felicitati  sua  credat.  Parum  in  ilium 
cootuleris,  si  illi  semel  stultam  fiductam  permantuno  semper  potentis  ezcusseris, 
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troth  once  reach  those  ears,  which  are  perpetually  fed  and 
entertained  with  flattery.  You  will  ask  me,  what  service  can 
be  done  to  a  person  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  felicity? 
That  of  teaching  him  not  to  trust  in  his  prosperity ;  of  remov- 
ing that  vain  confidence  he  has  in  his  power  and  greatness,  as 
if  they  were  to  endure  for  ever ;  of  making  him  understand, 
that  every  thing  which  belongs  to  and  depends  upon  fortune,  is 
as  unstable  as  herself;  and  that  there  is  often  but  the  space  of 
a  moment  between  the  highest  elevation  and  the  most  unhappy 
downfall.' 

*  It  "WBB  not  long  before  Croesus  experienced  the  truth  of 
what  Solon  had  told  him.  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  which, 
being  dumb,  was  a  perpetual  subject  of  affliction  to  him ;  the 
other,  named  Atys,  was  distinguished  by  every  good  quality, 
and  his  great  consolation  and  delight.  The  father  one  ni^t 
had  a  dream,  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  mind, 
that  this  beloved  son  of  his  was  to  perish  by  iron.  This 
became  a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  care  is  taken 
to  remove  out  of  the  young  prince's  way  every  thing  made  of 
iron,  as  partisans,  lances,  javelins,  &c.  No  mention  is  made 
of  armies,  wars,  or  sieges,  before  him.  But  one  day  there  was 
to  be  an  extraordinary  hunting-match,  for  the  killing  of  a  wild 
boar,  which  had  conmiitted  great  ravage  in  the  neighbourhood. 
All  the  young  lords  of  the  court  were  to  be  at  this  hunting. 
Atys  very  earnestly  importuned  his  father  that  he  would  give 
him  leave  to  be  present,  at  least  as  a  spectator.  The  king 
could  not  refuse  him  that  request,  but  intrusted  him  to  the 
care  of  a  discreet  young  prince,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
court,  and  was  named  Adrastus.  And  this  very  Adrastus,  as 
he  was  aiming  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  unfortunately  killed 
Atys.  It  is  impossible  to  express  either  the  affliction  of  the 
faUier,  when  he  heard  of  this  fatal  accident,  or  of  the  unhappy 
prince,  the  innocent  author  of  the  murder,  who  expiated  his 
fiiult  with  his  blood,  stabbing  himself  in  the  breast  with  his 
own  sword,  upon  the  funeral  pUe  of  the  unfortunate  Atys. 

'  Two  years  were  spent  on  this  occasion  in  deep  mourning, 

•  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  34—45.  '  Ibid.  46  -50. 

docuerisque  mobilia  esie  qiue  dedit  casus ;  ac  sspe  inter  fortiuiam  maximam  tl 
■itimam  nihil  intereise.    Sen.  de  heme/.  1.  vi.  c.  33 
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the  afflicted  father's  thoughts  being  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
'OSS  he  had  sustained.  But  the  growing  reputation,  and  great 
qualities  of  Cyrus,  who  began  to  make  himself  known,  roused 
him  out  of  his  lethargy.  He  thought  it  behoved  him  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  power  of  the  Persians,  which  was  enlarging  itself 
every  day.  As  he  was  very  religious  in  his  way,  he  would 
ne^'er  enter  upon  any  enterprise  without  consulting  the  gods. 
But,  that  he  might  not  act  blindly,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
form  a  certain  judgment  on  the  answers  he  should  receive,  he 
was  willing  to  assure  himself  beforehand  of  the  truth  of  the 
oracles.  For  which  purpose,  he  sent  messengers  to  all  the 
most  celebrated  oracles  both  of  Greece  and  Africa,  with  orders 
to  inquire,  every  one  at  his  respective  oracle,  what  Croesus  was 
doing  on  such  a  day,  and  such  an  hour,  before  agreed  on.  His 
orders  were  punctually  observed ;  and  of  all  the  oracles  none 
gave  a  true  answer  but  that  of  Delphi.  The  answer  was  given 
in  Greek  hexameter  verses,  and  was  in  substance  as  follows : 
*  I  know  the  number  of  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
the  measure  of  the  ocean's  vast  extent  I  can  hear  the  dumb, 
and  him  that  has  not  yet  learnt  to  speak.  A  strong  smell  of 
a  tortoise  boiled  in  brass,  together  with  sheep's  flesh,  has  reached 
my  nostrils,  brass  beneath,  brass  above.'  And  indeed  the  king, 
thinking  to  invent  something  that  could  not  possibly  be  guessed 
at,  had  employed  himself  on  the  day  and  hour  set  down,  in 
boiling  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  in  a  brass  pot,  which  had  a  brass 
cover.  St.  Austin  observes  in  several  places,  that  God,  to 
punish  the  blindness  of  the  Pagans,  sometimes  permitted  the 
devils  to  give  answers  conformable  to  the  truth. 

Croesus,  thus  assured  of  the  veracity  of  the  god  whom  he 
designed  to  consult,  oflered  three  diousand  victims  to  his 
honour,  and  ordered  an  infinite  number  of  vessels,  tripods,  and 
golden  tables,  to  be  melted  down,  and  converted  into  ingots  of 
gold,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  to  augment 
the  treasui-es  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Each  of  these  ingots 
weighed  at  least  two  talents ;  besides  which,  he  made  several 
other  presents :  amongst  others  Herodotus  mentions  a  golden 
lion,  weighing  ten  talents,  and  two  vessels  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  one  of  gold,  which  weighed  eight  talents  and  a  half  and 
twelve  minse ;  the  other  of  silver,  which  contained  six  hundred 
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of  the  measures  called  amphorse.  All  these  presents,  and 
many  more,  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  omit,  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  messengers  were  ordered  to  consult  the  god  upon  two 
points :  first,  whether  Croesus  should  undertake  a  war  a^inst 
the  Persians ;  secondly,  if  he  did,  whether  he  should  require 
the  succour  of  any  auxiliary  troops.  The  oracle  answered, 
upon  the  first  article,  that  if  he  carried  his  arms  against  the 
Persians,  he  would  subvert  a  great  empire ;  upon  the  second, 
that  he  would  do  well  to  make  alliances  with  the  most  powerful 
states  of  Greece.  He  consulted  the  oracle  again,  to  know  how 
long  the  duration  of  his  empire  would  be.  The  answer  was, 
that  it  should  subsist  till  a  mule  came  to  possess  the  throne  of 
Media ;  which  he  considered  as  an  assurance  of  the  perpetual 
duration  of  his  kingdom. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  Crcesus  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  at  that  time  had  Pisistratus 
at  their  head,  and  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  indis- 
putably the  two  most  powerful  states  of  Greece. 

^  A  certain  Lydian,  much  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  gave 
Croesus,  on  this  occasion,  very  judicious  advice.  '  O  prince, 
(says  he  to  him,)  why  do  you  think  of  turning  your  arms 
against  such  a  people  as  the  Persians,  who,  being  bom  in  a 
wild,  rugged  country,  are  inured  from  their  infancy  to  every 
kind  of  hardship  and  fatigue,  who,  being  coarsely  clad,  and 
coarsely  fed,  can  content  themselves  with  bread  and  water ; 
who  are  absolute  strangers  to  all  the  delicacies  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life ;  who,  in  a  word,  have  nothing  to  lose  if  you 
conquer  them,  and  every  thing  to  gain  if  they  conquer  you  ; 
and  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  drive  out  of  our  country,  if 
they  should  once  come  to  taste  the  sweets  and  advantages  of 
it  ?  So  far  therefore  from  thinking  of  beginning  a  war  against 
them,  it  is  my  opinion  we  ought  to  thank  the  gods  that  they 
have  never  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Persians  to  come  and 
attack  the  Lydians.'  But  Croesus  had  taken  his  resolution 
and  would  not  be  diverted  from  it. 

What  remains  of  the  history  of  Croesus  will  be  found  in  that 
of  Cyrus,  which  I  am  now  going  to  begin. 

f  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  71. 
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